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G EO RQE the Second, by the Grace of God, King of Grent-Brita'tn^ France , 

and Ireland , Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to •whom thefe Prefents Jhall come , Greeting . 
Whereas Dennis Coetlogon, Gentleman, has by his Petition humbly reprefented unto 
Us, that he hath with great Labour and Expence compiled from the beft Authors, both antien't 
and modern, 

An Universal History s/ARTS and S CIENCES; 


Containing all Sciences, either divine or human, and all the Arts, either liberal or mechanical, 
in a more concife and clear Method than heretofore ufed in any other Work of the Kind ; the 
whole adapted to the meaneft Capacity, alphabetically digefted, and illu fixated with Aftronomical 
and other curious Tables and Prints, which the Petitioner, with the utmoft Submiflion, appre¬ 
hends may be of the greateft Service to the Publick, as it will be reducing each Art and Science 
to a regular Syftem, at an eafy Rate to the Purchafer, and thereby much encourage 
every Branch of Learning or Mechanicks; and as the faid Work is near finifhed, and when 
compleated will coft him upwards of one Thoufand Pounds : He therefore being defirous to reap 
the Fruit of his Labour, and enjoy the full Profits and Benefits that may arife from printing, 
publifhing, and vending the fame, without any other Perfon interfering in his juft Property, 
which he cannot prevent without applying to Us, for Our Royal Licence and Protection : The 
Petitioner has therefore humbly pray’d Us to grant him Our Royal Licence and Protection, for 
the foie Printing, Publishing, and Vending the faid Work in as ample Manner and Form as hath 
been done in Cafes of the like Nature, We being willing to give all due Encouragement to 
fuch a ufeful Work, are gracioufly pleafed to condefcend to his Requeft j and do therefore by 
thefe Prefents, fo far as may be agreeable to the Statute in that Behalf made and provided, grant 
unto the faid Dennis Coetlogon , his Executors, Adminiftrators, and Afligns, Our Royal Privi¬ 
lege and Licence for the foie Printing, Publifhing, and Vending the faid Work, for and during 
the Term of fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date hereof, ftriCUy forbidding and pro¬ 
hibiting all Our Subjects within our Kingdoms and Dominions, to reprint or abridge the fame, 
either in the like, or in any other Volume or Volumes whatsoever, or to import, buy, vend, 
utter, or di(tribute any Copies thereof, reprinted beyond the Seas, during the aforefaid Term of 
fourteen Years, without the Confent and Approbation of the faid Dennis Coetlogon , his Heirs, 
Executors, Adminiftrators and Afligns, under their Hands and Seals firft had and obtained, as 
they and every of them offending therein, will anfwer the contrary at their Peril: Whereof 
the Commiflioners and other Officers of our Cuftoms, the Mafter, Wardens, and Company of 
Stationers of Our City of London , and all other our Officers and Minifters, whom it may 
concern, are to take Notice, that due Obedience be given to Our Pleafure herein fignified. 
Given at Our Court at St. James' s the Thirteenth Day of Marcb,i 740-1, in the Fourteenth Year 
of Our Reign. 
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Or, A comprehenfive 


s 

Illuftration, Definition, and Defcription 


O F 


All Sciences, Divine and Human; 

A N D 0 F 

All Art s, Liberal and Mechanical. 

P 

The Origin and Progrefles of all Religions, Sects 

He resies and Schisms: 

. V 

9 

The Delcrxption of all Countries ; their Government, Ecclefiaftical, Civil and 

Military; their different Climates, Soils, Produas, and the Manners of the Inhabitants: 

# • % * 

t 

<■ 

The different Syftems of Philosophers, carious and accurate Obfervations of 

Astronomers, both Antient and Modem : 


The Hiftory of all O r d e r s, Religious and Military: 


WITH 


Curious and entirely new Treaties on the Duties of Embafladors and Plenipotentiaries, 

the Education of Princes and their Subje&s, and the Manner of travelling into Foreign Parts. 

■ ♦ 


The Whole extradled from 


* 

ges, and enriched with the new Syftem 
Refledions of the AUTHOR. 


By the 


Chevalier Dennis de Coetlogon, 

AND 

Member of the Royal Academy of 


Knt . of St. Lazare, M. D, 
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Printed and Sold by Jo hN HarT, iii Popping's-Court , Fleet-fireet . 
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T O 


THE 




HIGH AND MIGHTY LORD 
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Marfhal of France, Commander of the King’s 

Orders; Knight of the Golden Fleece, Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Governor of Metz and the Mejfm 
Country, and General of his Majefty’s Armies. 



My Lord, 


HE Arts and Sciences have had the Complaifance 
to put an Englijh Pen in the Hand of a French - 
man , to render him capable to exprefs his Gra j 
titude to a noble, generous, and brave Nation, 
with whom he has lived fo long, for their Hofpitality, in 
Communicating to them Part of the Advantages of his Edu¬ 
cation, having nothing elfe worthy their Acceptance. 



% 

With the fame Hand, My Lord, I take the Liberty to 
prefent the fame Arts and Sciences to your Grace; per- 
fuaded that they are fo familiar to you, that you’ll know 
them in any Shape, and whatever Language they fpeak* 

a Y our 



* 



DEDICATION. 

♦ 

Your rare Merit, to which alone you owe all you are, 

r • 

though you are all that the molt ambitious Subject, who has 
no Pretenlions to the Throne, can wilh to be, allures them 
of a powerful Protection, which they could expect to find 
no where but near extraordinary Men like you, whom all 

« i ♦ 

Europe knows to be a Maecenas, or a Colbert , in the Cabinet; 

and a Turenne, or Luxembourg, at the Head of an Army. 

♦ 

Can I hope, My Lord, that you’ll grant the fame Pro¬ 
tection to him, who has the Honour to prelent them to 
your Grace; and is with the molt profound RefpeCt, 


Mr Lord, 

$ 

Tour Graces 

\ 


Mofl humble, and 
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De Coetlogon. 
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EARNING, and the Learned , have 
been fo long in a languijhing State in 
Europe, and Ignorance , Stupidity, 
and Ribaldry fo much encouraged , that 
it was not without ReluElancy I deter¬ 
mined myfelf to fearch the Arts and 
Sciences in thofe dark Retreats, inhere 
the Death of Lewis XIV: the late King of France, their 
generous Patron, had confined them , and to invite them 
to make once more their Appearance , thd* in Rags, and 
cover'd with Daft , in a Country where they have alfo 
Jlourifhed by Intervals, The Attempt , / confefs, bold, 
and could not mifs being attended with very great Diffi¬ 
culties and Inconveniencies, dj well on the Part of the 
World, as on that of the Sciences ; for I was not fare 
that the World would not be Jhocked at the Appearance 
cf Things, wherewith they were fo little acquainted ; 
and that my Invitation could be agreeable to the Sciences , 
and they would accept of my Hand to ufher them out of 
their Solitude, in a Country, where my Quality of a 
Frenchman, might make them be look'd upon with Jea- 
loufy or Scorn . 

However, the great Familiarity I had contrasted from 
my Infancy, with the Arts and Sciences, and my enter- 
priftng Genius, which has led me often thro* the moft 
thorny Paces , have furmounted all thofe Difficulties, and 
encouraged me to expo ft my/elf to all the Dangers fuch an 
Enterprise could be attended with ; thro' Confciotifnefs, 
that if I was obliged to encounter with national Preju¬ 
dices, as I have really done, I could oppofe to it Impar¬ 
tiality, Gcncroflty, Humanity, Hofpitality, Gratitude, 
and all the other Virtues which diftingui/h the moft fenfi- 
hle Part of the Englifh Nation from the reft \ and if 
with Stupidity and Ignorance, I had for a Shelter Miner¬ 
va’s 7 Egid i as for Avarice , it is fo contemptible an 
Enemy, that 1 have always defpifed it, 

Thofe arc not the foie Enemies I have had to ftrttggle 
with in the Prof edition of this Work \ for in the' very 
Beginning I was affailed by a ftrong and formidable Party , 
who employed all their Craft and low Cunning to prevent 
wy publiftj'tng it; SecretTutrigucs, Petitions, Calumnies, 
and all other Jcandalous Means of that Kind were ttfed 
to that Purpofe, and myfelf left alone, under national 
Prejudices, to defeat them ; in which I dare fatter myfelf 
I have well enough fucceeded . Too happy, if I could fay 
the fame of thofe, whom Humanity and Gratitude Jhottld 
have engaged to ftand my Friends, and cafe me of Part 
of my Burden, which every impartial, nolle, and gene¬ 
rous Mind rnuft think has been a very heavy one, by en¬ 


couraging me as much as it was in their Power, and 
helping me to bear it with Alacrity •, efpecially when they 
were confcious, that notwithftanding my repeated Invita¬ 
tions, no Body was fo kind to lend me a helping Hand , 
having been obliged to carry on the Work alone , and even 
write every Line of it with my own Hand , the Index it - 
felf not excepted . 

In this Work is contain'd the Contents of fome hundred 
Volumes, befides what is my own, which makes above 
Two-thirds of it *, for, I thought, that to give only to 
the Publick what other Authors have faid, would be but 
a tedious Repetition, if not feafon'd with fomething new, 
to fharpen the Curiofity of the Reader 5 and that I had as 
much Right as my Predeceffors, to invent - new Syftems , 
founded like theirs on Experiments and Reafon ; fo that 1 
can juftly claim the Title of /^Author, not of the 
Compiler of this Work \ having borrowed from others, 
with no other View, than either to Jhew the Difference be- 
tweeen their Syftems or Sentiments, and mine ; or to re¬ 
fute theirs, when contrary to mine ; which every Body 
that reads my Work rnuft be convinced of \ and that my 
Proofs, both to fupport my Syftems , or corroborate my Re¬ 
futations, are agreeable to Reafon , and to the juft Prin¬ 
ciples of the Art or Science I treat of 

In other Works which bears the Title of Univerlality, 
without the Character, it is eafy to diftinguijh the Diffe¬ 
rence of Hands by the Difference of the Style ; but in 
this, as no other Hand has been employ'd but mine, it is 
the fame Style throughout 5 which will be a good Caution 
to the Publick , if ever it falls a Sacrifice to the Stupidity 
and Ignorance of thofe, who, in Defiance of all Laws and 
Equity, lay violent Hands on an Author's Works, to dif 
figure them, and retail them at a cheap Rate, 

Corneille, a French Author, was the firft who wrote 
on all the Arts and Sciences, in general ; but his Work 
was but a Dtllionary, which gives only a flight Idea of 
each Art and Science, of no other Ufe than to excite our 
Ctlriofily, arid make it wiftj for more ; thd* it was tranfla- 
ted lately into Englifh, with fome Additions from other 
Authors, who have wrote ftnee Corneille ; and fivelled 
with an infinite Number of jalfe and inaccurate Refe¬ 
rences, moft of the Additions themfelves very injudteioufly 
adapted to the Subjell, fome of them too long for a Diftio- 
nary, and others too jhort \ and the who le Work a mon- 
ftrousDcdahu, which fijews evidently a Want of Capacity 
in the Compilers, Thofe grofs Miftakes, which nothing 
but a national Prevention , can hinder the Reader from 
being fenftble of, have engaged me to write with Caution 
to avoid them \ and as this Work is of another Nature, 
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Pf a much greater Utility, and the only one of its Kind 
in any Language, I have endeavour'd to, render every 
Treatife as compleat as poffible , avoiding above all ‘Things 
needlefs Repetitions, and never puzzling the Reader with 
the leaft Reference ; bringing under every Subject all that 
can be adapted to it •, and if 1 have made a few Treatifes 
longer than fome may approve of it was to oblige the mofi 
judicious of my Subfc'ribers, who preferred their InftruCiion 
more than the fmall Sum they might have expected it would 
have cojl them at firfi \ a few others, who in all Ap¬ 
pearance knew but little of the Book they were to be Ma- 
Jlers of\ were continually complainings that it was car¬ 
ried to a too great Lengthy without confidering that fome 
Authors have filled feveral Volumes in Folio, with what 
I have confined within the narrow Limits of a Jingle Trea¬ 
tife. I mu ft confefs, that thofie ungenerous Complaints had 
been capable either to make me neglect the JVork , or difi 
patch it in a flight Manner, if a ferious Reflection that 
I did not write only for an Age where Learning and the 
Learned are fo little encouraged, and that a judicious 
Pofierity would condemn me, for not having executed what 
I promtfed 9 had not come to the Succour of my Conftancy, 
already much fhaken by thofe unkind Clamours. 

I thought I could not begin my Work better than by an 
biflorical Account of the fever al Academies which fiourijh- 
ed in Europe, while Luxury and Avarice had not yet de¬ 
bauched the Principles, and depraved the Tafle of thofe, 
who are obliged in Honour to be their Protector , and 
who prefer at prtfent a Minuet, or a Rigadoon , to a 
Problem of Geometry \ and the unnatural Voice of an Ita¬ 
lian Eunuch, to a Leffon of Philofophy or Hiftory ; fince 
it was in fome of thofe Schools I have learned what I 
endeavour to teach others. 

In this Work, my Theology, which is divided into fe¬ 
ver al Treatifes, the ufual Method of the School , and 
which I promifed to follow, contains nothing but what's 
very orthodox, and agreeable to the Faith of the Primi¬ 
tive Chriftiaii Church . All the Quefiions are fairly flat ed, 
the mofi abftruje Difficulties clearly elucidated *, the Pro- 
pofitions ftrongly fupported by the Authority of the Scrip¬ 
ture, (Ecumenical Councils, antient Fathers, and by 
Reafon ; and the Objections refuted, without Partiality, 
falfe and religious Prejudices, Anhnofity or InveClives. 
I prove the Necejfity of Baptifm, agreeable to theDoClrine 
of the Roman and Englifh Church ; and treat with Cau¬ 
tion, fucb as becomes a P erf on who writes in a Proteftant 
Country, that important Point of Controverfy the Eu- 
charift \ relating without Diminution, or Addition, what 
the mofi eminent Theologians of all Ages, from Chriftianity 9 s 
Infancy, to our prefent Time, have wrote of that augud 
Myjlery, in their own Words and Language. 

I prove the Exiftence of a fupreme Being again ft the 
Atheifts \ the Incarnation of the Word againfl the Jews, 
and the Chriftian SeCls, who have erred on that impor¬ 
tant Event, which has procured an indijfoluble Reconci¬ 
liation between God and Men, and open'd to us the Gates 
of Heaven. 

In thefe, and all my other Treatifes of Theology, efpc- 
cially thofe contained in the firfi Volume, I have quoted 
the Pajfages whereby 1 cxpcCt to fupport my Propofitions, 
finch as I have extracted them from the Councils, and 
antient Fathers, that the Reader may not fufpcCt that 
bets impofedtipon by a falfe Tranjlalion, or fpurious, or 
maimed Quotation, but then I take Care either to tranjlatc 
them Word for Word, or give the Scnfe thereof before, 
or immediately after . All thofe Treatifes, the Pajfages 
of the Scripture, and Quotations from the Councils and 
Fathers excepted, are mine *, as well as thofe of the 
Church and Clergy \ my Reflections are general, and if I 
have took Notice of fome Abufcs, which I thought they 
could reform , efpccially as to the Publication of obfccne 
Books, I imagined then it could be done eafily \ but fince 
I have been informed other wife, I fubmit my Judgment to 
thofe who arc better acquainted with thofe AJJairs. There 
are no Clergy, let it be faid without Flattery, I rcfpcCt 
more than that of the Church of England j fince 1 am 
convinced that for the Generality there arc none, whofc 
Conduct is more agreeable to their Prof eft on, and none 
lefs addicted to Calumnies, InveClives, and other Imper¬ 
fections the Tribe of Levi is acetified of 


m 9 

My Chronology, which Iflatter myfielf is as compleat 
as can be, enriched with a great many rare and curious 
Events, without Romances or fpurious Falls ; free jrom 
Partiality and national Prejudices, makes Part of my 
Hiftory, which I promifed ftooutd be both facred and pro¬ 
fane. The Hiftory of the New Teftament, Judaifm, 

' Janfenifm, Arianifm, Eutychianifm, Herefies, Lu¬ 
theran] fm, Caivinifm, the Councils, &c. compleat the 
/acred-, and Mahometanifm, the Hiftory of the Pagan 
Feafts, and Games, the profane. The whole is as ini' 
partial as can be *, and I have taken a great deal of Care 
to advance no FaCls, which could not be fupported by 
good Authorities, and approved by the beft Authors of 
all Parties, whom I have quoted faithfully ; • mentioning, 
without the leaft Difguife, the good and bad Qualities of 
thofe, who, in the different Ages of the Church, have 
difturbed, by their new Dogma 9 s, her Peace and Tranqui¬ 
lity the Meafures Jhe has taken to fupprefs them, and 
the great Difficulties jhe has found in the Enterprije \ the 
Princes who have favoured them mo Cl, and the Progreffes 
they have made . 

To render my Philojophy more intelligible, and not 
dwell too long on the fame Subject, I have divided it into 
three different Branches, viz. Ethicks, Logick, and 
Metaphyficks, and brought each Branch under its proper* 
Letter ; fubdividing the fourth, Phyfick, into fever al o- 
thers , viz. Anatomy, Botany, Geography, Geometry, 
Hydraulicks, Hydroftaticks, Aftronomy, Mechanicks, 
Elements, Metals, Minerals, Meteorology, &c. making 
of each SubjeCl a whole Treatife by itfelf, and each'Trea- 
tife as compleat as my Knowledge of thofe Sciences would 
allow, which I hope do not fall (hart of thofe written by 
the moft modern Authors following the Example they 
have left me of forming new Syftems, or Hypothefes ; and 
neglecting nothing that can render them inftruClive and 
entertaining . 

The Military Art, which is a very prolix and ufeful 
SubjeCl, efpecially at this Conjuncture, 1 have likewife 
divided into fiver al Tbeatifies, and brought it under the 
three different Heads of Army, Fortification, and Gun¬ 
nery ; in that of Army I commiffion Officers, lid Sol¬ 
diers, form Companies, Battalions, Squadrons, and Re¬ 
giments, affemble Armies, range them in Order of Battle, 
march , crojs Rivers, pafs Defiles, effort Convoys, en¬ 
camp, and do all the other Duties of a General, and of 
a Soldier. 

In Fortification I fortify Places, according to their 
different Situation, give an accurate Dejcription of every 
Part thereof, form and carry on Sieges, &c. in which 
I obfsrve jcrupuloujly all the Rules of that Art preferibed 
to me by Vauban, Cohorn, Count Pagan, Blondel, and 
other modern Engineers . 

In Gunnery I make Gun-Powder of different Goodnefs ; 
cajl Cannons, and Mortars, caliber them, mount them on 
their Carriages , fupply them with Bombs and Bullets, 
proportioned to their Caliber, mark their refpeCHvc Ran¬ 
doms, make an accurate Difference between Pieces of Ord¬ 
nance of an old and new Invention, give their fevcral 
Names, and an exaCl Dejcription of the other Implements 
of PPar. 

Architefture, Mufick, Painting, Sculpture, and the 
reft of the liberal Arts, make each a compleat Treatife by 
itfelf \ that of Architecture, tlluftrated with the beft 
Rules of Vitruvius, Palladio, Vignola, Scammozi, and 
other moft eminent Architects . Mufick, with all the Sy¬ 
ftems, antient and modern, all the beft Rules of that di¬ 
vine Art, the different Sorts of Inftrumcnts, their De¬ 
fer tpt ion, and the Manner they are played upon. Paint¬ 
ing, with the Lives of the moft famous Painters of all the 
Schools, and with judicious Remarks on their IVorks. 

My Maxims of Politicks, in Government, the Ditties 
of Ambaffadors, and of Plenipotentiaries, and the Educa¬ 
tion of Princes, are new , and entirely mine, 

In the Character of the different Nations of the IFnil, 
which I give in my Geography, I have been more fa• 
vourable than could be reafonably expeCled, fince I have 
faffed all their bad Vitalities, mentioned by the fevcral 
Geographers I have con finite ft, over in Silence \ ami men¬ 
tioned none but the good , left I ftjould dijobligc fome of 
them , 

At 
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Jt the R equtfi oft fever at Subfcribers, I have ■ been pro- 
fa on Commerce j treated of Navigation in a concife and 
clear Manner,. and neglected nothing of what could be 

faid of Naval Architecttire. 

My Rules of Blazon ,• in Heraldry, the hiftorical Ac¬ 
count I give of the different Degrees of the Nobility, in 
my Treatife under that Title, and that- of all the Military 
Orders, with an accurate Chronology of the Grand Ma- 
flers and Knights, of the moft celebrated in Chrifteridom, 
mufi fatter the Curiofty of Noblemen and Gentlemen. 

I have not negleXed the mechanical Arts, fince I have 
treated the moft ufeful, and the moft in Vogue * with the 
fame Accuracy I have done the liberal \ in a Word, I have, 
omitted nothing which I thought could be inftritXive, 
ufeful, and agreeable. 

I hope that in the Courfe of this Work, I have difob - 
liged no Sell j for though we differ in our Belief, I not - 
withftanding refpeX their Morals j fince I have, found as 
many honeft Men among Prefbyterians, Independents, and 
the like, as any where elfe ; every Sell having its good 
and corrupted Members ; fome who all well, tho ’ they 
do not think well in Matters of Religion and others 
who neither all nor think well. And if I have J"poke of 
fime more advantageoufiy than the Publick think I ought, 
they mufi not JufpeX my Candour, but the Partiality of 
thofe on whofe Relations I have wrote *, fince I cannot 
be informed of all thofe Affairs of myfelf . I know that f 
have been accufed of being a Papift; fo I am,, if to 
love Truth, Juftice, and Impartiality is to be one ; for I 
am really a Proceftanc againft Error, Falfhood, Inju¬ 
ft ice, and Calumny. 

What 1 have erred in I fubmit to the Cenfure of the 
judicious and impartial Reader ; I hope I have not done 
it in Point of Faith 5 and if I have, it is rather through 
Inadvertency than with a premeditated Defign . 

Spite, Malice, or a Spirit of Revenge, had no Part 
in that of Bookfelling \ 1 expofe the Falls as they really 
are, without aiming at any Body in particular ; fince 
there may be as many honeft Men among Bookfellers and 
Printers, as in any other Profeffion * but I conftder what 
1 fay of them as a publick Grievance. 

I have endeavoured to render my I rent ife on Books, 
ufeful and entertaining \ and hope have fucceeded in both, 
particularly in my Reflexions on the Works of the antient 
Fathers, which proceed from no other Source but my affi- 
duotis Study. 

It was much againft my Defign, that fome Perfons have 
thought thcmfelves touched by my Reflexions on the Con- 
duX cf fome Apothecaries, when I only aimed at thofe, 
who are not duly qualified for that Profeffion, in which 
the publick Good is fo much interefted, having no per Jowl 
Prejudices againft any Body, and always flatter’d my felf , 
that as we arc all confcious that many Irregularities are 
committed daily in all Sorts of Profcffwns, thofe who are 
perfeX in them, and praXifc honcftly, would be plcafed 
they Jhould be reformed, which cannot be done more cf- 
feXually, than by cautioning the Publick againft them. 

The little Care Maftcr Surgeons take, at prefent, to 
inftrttX their Pupils in their Profeffion, made me think 
myfelf obliged to give them a compleat Treatife of that 
ujeful and curious Art, which could fupply the Deficiency 
of their Moflcrs. I lead them, as it were ,, by the Hand, 
in a gentle and cafy Manner , from the firft Principles 
thereof, thro ’ the moft difficult Operations •, fo that with 
the Help of this T r catifc, and fome PraXice, which they 
may acquire in frequenting llofpitals, they may foon be¬ 
come perfeX Surgeons ; cautioning them, at the fame 
Time, againft undertaking any Thing which they do not 
knoiv, where the Life of the Patient is in Danger, even 
on the poo reft SubjeX, without calling to their Aflijlancc, 
thofe they hmv under/land it better \ fince that Life is as 
dear to God as that of a rich Pcrfon, and he mult equal 
ly an fiver for it \ for tho 9 he may chance to fucceed, it is, 
notwithftanding, a very criminal Prcfumption to attempt 
it \ which the Hope of performing a great Cure, and the 
Honour ref tilting from it, cannot ex c life. The more an 
able Surgeon is fenfibk of the Danger, tho more he is can - 
tious of engaging in it \ and though he knoivs himfelf ca¬ 
pable to attempt any difficult Cafe, he'll no tivtt branding 
never do it but in the Pnjence of other Surgeons, as a- 


ble ns himfelf, to fecure his own Cdnfciente. tfftiy jhould 
a Novice in bis Art aX other wife ? unlefs he wants to 
render himfelf guilty of wilful Murder. 

My Treatifs of Midwifry, which is a Very t-oMphai 
oneis written for the InftraXion of Midwives-and 
Men-midwives ; where I deferibe clearly and intelligibly, 
all the different. Manners of helpmg a Woman in,the mo[i 
difficult Labour, and the moft dangerous. Iffiow /he is to 
be treated before,- and after her Delivery ; the Acci¬ 
dents.Jhe is fubjeX to, and how remediedthe Cam that 
mufi be taken of the Child, Lis Difeafes, and how reme¬ 
died ; With a curious Differtation . of own on the 

Small Pox. 
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Dancing being much encouraged at prefent by the 
Great, I have given a cortcife Treatife of that Art a la 
mode, which has likewife its Advantages, when praXz- 
fed. with Prudence and Moderation. — Dancing teaches 
us to walk well, and prefent ourfelves well in a Company i 
and for that Reafon, and no other, fhould be learned by 
Perfons of Rank. 

I have not wrote on Gaming with the criminal De-- 
fign of encouraging it, when it becomes opprejfive, or 
proves the. Ruin of Families •, fince as fitch 1 abhor it ; • 
but with the View only that one Jhould not appear baulked 
or difconcerted, when he is ajked to make a Second or a . 
Third -at Picqaet, Ombre, Quadrille* Or any ether 
Games, in Companies who play only to pafs a few Hours 
agreeably. 

Falconry being a noble and princely Paftime Or Diver - 
fion, deferved a Place in. this Work \ * all Exerclfes of 
that Kind, which are - opprejfive to no Body, deferve to 
be encouraged, provided they do not take up the Time, 
which a Prince jhould employ in the Management of 
his Affairs, or the Government of his Dominions. 

Fowling was inferted here to oblige feveral Subfcri¬ 
bers and it being an innocent Recreation or Amufement, 
it really deferves its Place. 

FiflAng is a Kind of Excrcife proper to entertain me¬ 
lancholy Thoughts , and is opprejfive to none but to thofe 
little Blunderers who fall a ViXim to their Greedinefs ; 

~ therefore I treat of it with Accuracy \ taking Notice at 
the fame Time of its Utility, with Regard to Commerce , 
in all its Branches \ and illuftrating the whole with an 
hiftorical Account of all Sorts of Fifth. 

I was in Hopes, that my Trcatifc of Apparitions would 
contribute much towards rooting out an Evil, which is 
not the lefts dangerous bccanfe of a very antient Date, and 
countenanced often by Perfons, other wife of a diftinguifij- 
ed Merit, though Very injurious to the Divine Provi¬ 
dence, contrary to the true Principles of Chriftiunity and 
to Reafon, and very prejudicial to our domcftick Peace 5 
as I prove it plainly in the faid Treatife, which is en¬ 
tirely mine. J am fo great an Enemy to thofe ridiculous 
Romances, cfpecially when told to Children, which ferves 
only to terrify their young Minds, and render them ever 
after pufillanimous, that I think the Lcgiflature in all 
Countries Jhould decree a fevere Puniflment againft the 
Jcandalous Retailers of them . 

My Trcatife of the Antidiluvians docs not proceed 
from a Principle of Irreligion, as if I quefitoned the Vc- ■ 
ra city of the facrcd Scripture, for which I have all the . 
ReJpcX that can be cxpcXcdfrom a Perfon educated with 
Care in the Principles of the Cbriftian Religion, from 
which I have never deviated, and hope, with God's 
Affiftance, never fljall \ nor from a ridiculous Infatuation 
of my own Merit, or Contempt for the learned Authors 
of thofe Theories, which, if not true , arc ingenioufiy 
calculated, particularly that of Mr. W hi (Ion, whofe 
learned Works I have always put on a Level with thofe 
of the moft celebrated Authors, both antient and modern j 
but I thought it was ncedkfs, and even a Kind of Prc¬ 
fumption to have Rccotirfe to Mechanicks, Ilydraulicks, 
and I-Iy dr oft a ticks, to account for what is a Miracle 
of the Divine Providence, founded on Revelation, and 
in fome Mcafttre to a natural Caufc, what was an EffcX 
of the Omnipotency of a fupreme Being, who having been 
capable to form the Water from nothing, is capable, like- 
wife, to bring a fufficicnt Quantity of it over the Face 
of the Earth to . drown the human Race ; without 
(difordcr)ng the marvellous and admirable Symmetry 
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he bad eftablijhed between the Parts it was compofed of % 
efpecially when he dejign'd to people it again with a new 
Generation. It is true, that I confine that Deluge to that 
Part of the Earth which was then the only one inhabited ; 
becaufe, as we learn from the facred Writ, that that Pro- 
digy was effected to punijh the Sins of Mankind , I think 
it repugnant to God's infinite Mercy and Juftice , to in¬ 
volve in the fame Punifhment the other Parts which had 
not finned , and could not have finned* fince they were not 
inhabited \ it being needlefs befides to wafh what had not 
been polluted. 

Neither do 1 pretend, in my "Treatife of Alchymy , to 
reflect on Mofes, when I fay he might have very well 
pafs'dfor an Alchymift, or queftion what he tells us of 
the Spoil of the Egyptians \ for I confult then my Rea- 
Jon only, which can never be convinced, that the He¬ 
brews, fo much defpifed and maltreated in Egypt, could 
borrow fuch immenfe Sums from the Egyptians ; the Au¬ 
thority of the Scripture, only , which every Body knows 
mufi in many Cafes filence our Reafon, can perfuade me 
of the Truth of that Hifiory , and I fubmit to it with 
Pleafure and Refpeft never pretending to maintain my 
Sentiments with Obftinacy \ being always ready to expunge 
with my own Blood , any of them which could be thought 
to fmell in the leafi of Error, or Schifin. 

My Impartiality in the hiftorical Account of Calvin- 
ifm *, where I have related nothing but undeniable Fafts, 
agreed upon by the mofi impartial Authors of all Parties , 
whom alone I have confidted, mufi have pleafed them who 
are not aftuated by Motives of JealouJy, Envy, and Ma¬ 
lice ; fince I am perfuaded , that they will not find in the 
whole Treatife, the . leafi Falfhood, Satyr, Calumny , or 


Inveftive. I hide none of Calvin’.?, or his Parti fans 
Perf eft ions i but I am equally impartial with Regard to 
their Demerit \ which is all that can be expelled from a 
faithful Hifiorian. 

E thicks, or Morality, fo much encouragedand fo well 
cultivated by the Antients, and calcidated for the Good 
of the civil Society, has took much of my Time, which 
could not be better employed , but in reviving thofe falu - 
tary Rules fo long neglefted by the Generality of Mankind ; 
Immorality , Luxury, Ambition, Avarice, Self-Love, 
Self-Conceit , Deceit, % Treachery, Injufiice, having got 
the upper Hand , and almoft bani/hed Virtue from among 
us. What tacit Reproach to us, that thofe firfi Moralifis, ■ 
a?id thofe Pupils who follow'd fo fcrupuloufiy their fa- 
lutary Leffons, were Perfons who had not a juft Notion 
of a fupreme Being , and nothing to engage them to the 
Pra ft ice of Virtue, but its Amiablenefsl What Shame for 
us, that they Jhould be aftuated by that Jingle Motive, 
when every Thing elfe, their falfe Worjhip not excepted, 
induced them to Vice and Debauchery. 

To oblige one of my Correfpondents and Subfcribers, 
I have wrote a Differ tat ion on Friendfhip , in my Treatife 
of Societies ; and wifhed often, that a Perfon of his diflin - 
guifhed Merit had been pleafed to communicate to me fame 
of his excellent Thoughts on that important Subjeft ; but 
he was contented with infifting on my writing that Differ - 
tation, without letting me know whether it pleafed him 
or not . 

I hope this very floort Abridgment of my Work, which 
I had defign'd floould, and ought to have been lefs concife, 
will be, notwithftanding, offome Help to the Reader to ■ 
underftand better what follows , 
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CADEMY is a regular Society, or 
Company of learned Perfons ; infti- 
tuted under the Protection of a Prince, 
for the Cultivation and Improvement 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The Difference between Academy 
and XJniverftty is, that an Univerfity is properly a 
Body compofed of Graduates in the feveral Faculties ; 
of Profeffors who teach in the publick Schools *, of 
Regents, or Tutors, and Students who learn under 
them, and afpire* like wife to Degrees $ whereas an 
Academy is; not intended to teach or profefs any Arc, 
fuch as it is, but to improve it. 

Academy takes its Name from one Academut , or 
Ecademus, a Citizen of Athens, who eftablifhed the 
firft Academy in the Suburbs of that City, in a fine 
Villa, a Mile from it* where Plato , and the Wits 
who followed him, held Aflemblies for Difputes and 
Fhilofophical Conferences * and which gave the De¬ 
nomination to the Sedl of Acadcmicks. 

4 ) * 

Acadcmicks , were a Sedt of Philofophers who fol¬ 
lowed the podlrine of Socrates and Plato, as to the 
Uncertainty of Knowledge, and the Incomprehcnfibi- 
lity of Truth. ; 

Their original Dogma was this, JJnum fils, quod 
nihil fcio ,. I know this one Thing, that 1 know no¬ 
thing \ which was afterwards improved into, Nihil 
fcio, tie hoc quid cm, quod nihil fcio, I know nothing, 
not even this, that I know nothing. Accordingly they 
pleaded that the Mind ought always to remain in 
Sufpenfc v as having nothing to determine on but 
bare Probability <or Verifimilitudc, which is as likely 
to lead inro Error as Truth. 

This Diftruft and Doubt of every Thing which 
Plato recommends to his Difciples, was not fo much 
to leave them fluctuating between Truth and Error, 
as to caution them again ft thofe rafli and precipi¬ 
tate Decifions young Minds are fubjett to \ and to 
d if pole them to fee lire them fe lvcs from Error, by 
examining every thing without Prejudice, 


Though M. des Cartes hath adopted the fame Prin¬ 
ciple of doubting of every Thing, he makes a very 
different Ufe of it.——The Difference between the 
antient Academicks aqd this modern one,, is, that the 
ancient Academicks doubted of $ very Thing, and were 
refolved to continue in their Fluctuation * whereas 
M. des Cartes doubts of every Things but declares, 
that he only doubts at firft, that his Determinations, 
afterwards, may be the furer, wfiich once.;obtained, 

he is refolved to doubt no longer.- Plato, doubted 

through fear of being miftaken ip hi$ Decifions, and 

therefore is refolved to doubt always.-- Des Cartes 

doubts to acquire a greater, or the fublimcft Know r 
ledge, and consequently doubted only for a certain 
Time. . 

The firft Academy in Europe , was founded At Paris , 
by Charlemqigne, under the .piredtion. of Alcuin , 
(whom, fome fpppofe an Eyglifh Man) it \yas com¬ 
pofed . of the firft Wits of the Court, each diftin- 
guifhed by the Name of fome antient Author who 
pleafed him ,moft.. Alcuin took that of placcus ; a 
young Lord, named Angilbert , that of Hewer v Ade- 
lard, Biihop of Corbie, was called Attgufiin \ Rictllfe , 
Bifhop of Mentz, Damctas j and the, King himfelf 
David . In their Academical Conferences, every 
Academift was to give an account of what antient Au¬ 
thors he had read, with fome judicious and learned 
Refledtions of his own, which could convinc.e the reft 
of the Academics that he underftood what he had 
read.. 

Some Authors pretend, that what Cbarlemaignc 
founded, then, was not an Academy, but a School 
for the Inftrudlion of the young Nobility and Gentry 
of his Kingdom, where Alcuin, who had been the 
firft Promoter of it, was appointed the firft Profeflbr, 
nnd that that School' has continued fincc, under phe 
Denomination of the Univerfity of Paris \ which is 
the more probable Opinion \ and which could npt 
have hindered the greateft Wits, and the mo ft learn¬ 
ed Perfons of the Court, not even the King himfelf 
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from reforting thither, for a farther Improvement, 
or to make Parade of their Wit and Merit, as it is 
Pill the Cuftcm in France , on any publick Adi or 
Deputation; ‘ " ■ . * ' ■ 

Moft Nations -have now their Academies, Ruffta 
not excepted ; but of all Countries France bears che 
Bell in this Refpedt. —'We have but few in England ; 
the only one of Eminence is called by the Name-of 
the Royal Society . 

This Academy was inftituted by King Charles II. 
for the promoting of natural Knowledge. It had its 
Original in an Affembly of ingenious Men, who be¬ 
fore the Reftauration met weekly in Wadham College 
in 'Oxford, at the Lodgings of Dr. Wilkins. 

Afterwards, from about the Year 1658, many of 
them living in London , held Meetings at^ Grefham - 
College ; till they were at length taken notice of by 
the King, who was pleafed to grant them an ample 
Charter, dated the 22d of Aprils 1 663 ; whereby 
they were eredted into, a Corporation, confiftingofa 
Prefident, Council, and Fellows, for promoting the 
*Knowledge of natural Things, aiid ufeftd Experiments.' 
Their manner of eledling Fellows is by -Balloting. 
Their Council are in Number twenty-one, eleven of 
which are continued for the next Year, and ten more 
added to them, all chofen on St. Andrew's Day. 

Each Member at his Admiffion fubfcribes an En¬ 
gagement, that he will endeavour to promote the Good 
of the Society ; from which he may be freed at any 
Time, by fignifying to the Prefident that lie defires 
to withdraw. ! 

The Charges are 40.r. paid to the Treafurer at Ad- ' 
million ; and 13 s. per Quarter, fo long as the Per- 
fon continues a Member. 

Their Defign is A to make faithful Records of all 
“ the Works of Nature, or Art, which come with- 
“ in their Reach ; fo that the prefen c, as.yvell as after 
“ Ages, may be enabled to put a Mark on Errors 
“ which have been ftrengthened by Jong Prefcrip- 
“ tion ; to reftore Truths chat have been negledted ; 

to put thofe already known to more various Ufes j 
ec to make the Way more paffable to what reriiains 
“ unrevealed, (Ac. 

To this Purpofe they have made a great Number 
of Experiments and Obfervations, on moft of the 
Works of Nature; Eclipfes, Comets, Meteors, Mines, 
Plants, Earthquakes, Inundations, Springs, Damps, 
fubterraneous Fires, Tides, Currents, the Magnet, 
Ac. AJfo a Number of fliort Hiftories of Nature, 
Arts, Manufadtures, ufeful Engines, Contrivances, 
Ac. The Services they have been of to the Publick 

are very great - -They have improved naval, civil 

and military Arehitedlure 5 advanced the Security and 
Perfedtion of Navigation ; improved Agriculture; 
and put, not only this Kingdom, but alio Ireland , 
the Plantations, (Ac. upon planting. 

They have regiftered Experiments, Hi (lories, Re¬ 
lations, Ac . and reduced them into a common Stock: 
have from Time to Time publifhed fome of .the 
mod immediate Ufe, under the Title of Pbilofophi - 
cal Tr an fall ions, (Ac . and laid the reft up in publick 
Regifters, to be nakedly tranfmicted to Pofterity, as 
a folid Ground-work for future Syftems. 

They have a Library adapted to their Inflitucion j 
towards which the late Earl Mar dial contributed che 
TV orfold an Library ; anti a Mufaum, or Kepofitory, 
of natural and artificial Rarities, given them by Da- 
niel Colwal , Elq;-Their Motto, Nullius in 

verba. 

This illuftrious Body, is compofed of Perfons emi¬ 
nent for their Birth, and for their Eminence in the 
Arts or Sciences, they profefs 5 Princes not ex¬ 
cepted. 

Befitles this, we have a Royal Academy of Mufick, 
and another of Painting, eftnbliflied by letters Pa¬ 
tent, and governed by their refpeftive Directors j but 
I don't believe they arc at prefent in a very llotiridl¬ 
ing Condition. 

This French have flourifhing Academics of all Kinds, 


efiablilhed at Paris, moftly by the late King,—— 
viz. the 

Royal Academy of Sciences for the Improve¬ 
ment of Phylicks, Mathemaricks, and Chymiftry ; 
firft ereded in 1666, by Order of the King, though 
without any Ad of Royal Authority ifiued for that 

End--In the Year 1699, it had, as it were, a 

fecond Birth ; the fame Prince, by a Regulation dated 
the 26th of January, giving ic a new Form, and put¬ 
ting it on a new and more folemn Footing. 

In Virtue of chat Regulation, the Academy was to 
be compofed of four Kinds of Members, viz. Ho¬ 
norary, Penfionary, Ajfociates , and Eleves - 
The firft and laft to confift of ten Perfons, and the 

reft of twenty each-The Honorary Acader,rifts, 

to be all Rcgnicoles ; the Penfionaries, all to refide at 
Paris ; eight of the AfTociates, allowed to confift of 
Foreigners; and the Eleves , all to live at Paris. —— 
The Officers to be a Prefident, named every Year by 
the King out of the Clafs of Honorary Academifts ; 
and a Secretary, and Treafurer, to be perpetual. 

Of the Penfionaries, three to be Geometricians % 
three Aftronomers ; three Mechanicks; three AnatO- 
mifts ; three Chymifts; three Botanifts ; the. remain¬ 
ing two, Secretary and Treafurer.-—Of the 

twelve AfTociates, two to apply themfelves to Geo¬ 
metry ; two to Botany ; and two to Chymiftry, - - 

The Eleves to apply themfelves to fome Kind of Sci¬ 
ence, with the Penfionaries they are attached to ; and 
not to fpeak, except when called thereto by the Pre¬ 
fident.'——No Regular or Religious to be admit¬ 
ted, except into the Clals of Honorary Academifts ; 
nor any Per.fon to be admitted, either for Afiociate 
or Penfionary, unlefs known by fome confiderable 
printed Work, fome Machine, or other Difcovery. 

-Further, no Perfon to be allowed to make Ufe 

, of his Quality of Academift , in the Title of any of 
his Books, until fuch Books have been read to, and 
approved by the Academy . 

The Meetings of the Academy were to be. held 
twice a Week in the King’s Library, (though, foon 
after, they were removed to a more commodious A- 
partmenc in th t Louvre) and to laft ac leaft two Hours, 
from three to five. At the Beginning of every new 
Year, each Penfionary to be obliged to declare in 
Writing, what Work he intended chiefly to prpfe- 
•cute that Year; and the reft to be invited to the 

fame.---All the Obfervations the Academifts bring 

to the Meeting, to be left in Writing in^'the Hands 
of the Secretary; who is to enter the Subftance of 
what pafies at each AlTembly in a Regifter; and at 
the End of every Year to publifli the Hiftory, or 
Tran fa < 51 : ions of the Academy , for that Year. 

None but Members to be prefent at their ordinary 
Meetings; unlefs fuch as are introduced by the Secre« 
tary, to propofe fome new Machine or Difcovery \ 
chough their Publick Meetings twice a Year, fhall be 
open to every Body. 

To encourage the Members to continue their La¬ 
bours, the King engages, not only to pay che ordi¬ 
nary Penfions, but even to give extraordinary Grati¬ 
fications, according to the Merit of their refpedlive 
Performances; furnifliing withal, the Expence of the 
Experiments, and other Inquiries ncceflary to be made* 
- -If any Member gives in a Bill of Charges of Ex¬ 
periments which he has made, or defires the Printing 
of any Book, and bring in the Charges of Graving, 
the Prefident allowing and fignjng it, which is feI-» 
doin'or never denied, the Money is immediately 

paid by the King.-So if an Anatomift require 

live Tortoifcs; for In fiance, for making Experiments 
about the Heart, (Ac. they flmll be brought him, as 
many as he pleafes, at the King’s Charge. Lift, fount, 
to Paris A -—Their Motto, Invent t (A pet fecit. 

In che Year 1716, the Duke of Orleans , then Re¬ 
gent, made an Alteration in their Conllitucion; as 
his Royal Highncfa was determined to invite over as 
many as he could of foreign Artificers or Mechanicks, 
who excelled in fome Art or Profcfllon, which had 
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not been brought yet to their Perfection in Frances 
he augmented the Number of Honoraries, and of 
Aflociates, capable of being Foreigners, (Laws, af¬ 
ter that Regulation, having been made one of the 
Honorary Members of that illuftrious Society) and 
admitting Regulars among fuch Affociates j fuppref- 
fing the°Clafs of Eleves, and eftablifhing, in lieu 
thereof, a new Clafs of twelve Adjuncts, to the fix 
feveral Kinds of Sciences cultivated by the Academy ■, 
and laftly, appointing a Vice-Prefident, to be chol'en 
yearly by the King, out of the Honorary Members 5 and 
a Director, and Sub-Director out of the Penfionaries. 

Their Secretary, M. de-Foutenelle, hath obliged 
the Publick with twenty-eight Volumes of the Pro¬ 
ductions, of this illuftrious Body, under the Title of 
Hijhire de P Academic Roy ale y (Ac. avec les Memoires 
de Mathematique , (A de Pbyfique tires des Regtftres , (Ac. 

The French Academy , eftablifhed under LewisILWl. 
by Cardinal Richlieu , for the Improvement of the 
French Language, is the next in Dignity, and com- 
pofed of- forty Members, called Les quarante de PA- 
cademie. The moft diftinguiftied Perfons of the 
Church,- the Sword, and the Gown, have been Mem¬ 
bers of that illuftrious Society ; there are always a- 
rnong them Frinces, Dukes, Marefchals of France> 
Cardinals, Archbilhops, Bilhops, Preftdents a Morlier , 
Abbots, (Ac. (Ac. 

This Academy diflributes two Prizes yearly •, one 
of Eloquence, founded by M. de Balzac 5 the other 
of Poetry, founded by the Academy herfelf. The 
SubjeCt of that of Eloquence, muft be, according to 
the Intention of the Founder, taken from fome of 
the Books of the New Feftament, and propofed by 
the Academy ; and that of Poetry, the Praifes of the 
King, propofed alfo by the' Academy. 

, Every Difcourfe of Eloquence written for the 
Prize, muft be of Half an Hour’s reading. 

• None of the Academifts is allowed to write for the 
Prize s but after its Distribution, the SubjeCt for the 
enfuing Year having been chofen by the Afifembly, 
is rendered Publick, that every Body (Foreigners not 
excepted) may have the Opportunity to exercife his 

Pen.*-Where a Perfon has wrote on the SubjeCt 

propofed, he can direCt his Difcourfe to the Secretary 
of the Academy , with a Motto, and fome Letters, or 
Charattcrsy whereby the Author might be known, in 
Cafe he carry off the Prize. 

Thofe Difcourfes, as well as the Poetry, are care¬ 
fully and impartially examined, by fome of the moft 
felcCt Academifts, appointed by the whole Society 
for that Purpofe j and the Day appointed for the Di- 
ftribution of the Prize, the Difcourfe, or Piece of 
Poetry, judged to have deferved it, with two others 
which are come nearer to it, are read publickly, and 
ordered to be printed. 

. Mr. Perault , Secretary of the Academy , had col¬ 
lected thofe Pieces of Eloquence and Poetry, into 
nineteen Volumes, whole Number has been augment¬ 
ed fince. 

The Beauty of the French Language depends en¬ 
tirely on the Caprice of thofe forty Members 5 who 
after a long and tedious Labour, have favoured us at 
laft with a Dictionary, intituled LeDiftionaire de l*Aca¬ 
demic Francoife. 

The Academy had fo long promifed the Publick 
that ufcful Work, without performing her Promife, 
that the French were almoft out of Hope of feeing it 
ever come out j and fome of them pretend that which 
haftened its Publication, was a judicious Repartee of 
the DoCtor, in the Farce of Harlequin Emperor of the 
Monty where the Emperor's Meftcnger, or AmbaJJ'ador, 
being afleed News of that vuft Empire, fays, among 
other Things, that in the Dominions of the Emperor 
his Mailer, forty grave and very learned Perfons, 
had been above forty Years compofing a Dictionary, 
to perfeCl the Language of the Luna ticks, which dif¬ 
ficult Talk they had not been able yee to compafs $ 
C*eft tout come ici , replied the {tyerift , that tout come 
ici , fays the French , did bring in a few Months 


Time, the Dictionary to Light, which otherwife had 
been kept longer in the Dark. 

The Academy of Painting and Sculpture was efta¬ 
blifhed under the Cardinal Mazarin , fir ft ProteCtor 
thereof*, and the Chancellor Seguier y Vice-ProteCtor. 

It confifts of a Director, a Chancellor, four Rec¬ 
tors, a Treafurer, twelve ProfefTors *, Adjust Sis to the 
ReCtors, and Profelfors; Counlcllors *, a Secretary 5 
a Profefifor for Anatomy, and another for Geometry 
and PerfpeCtive. 

Perfons are here admitted either in Quality of 

Painters or*Sculptors.--The Painters are admitted 

according to their refpeCtive Talents 5 there being a 
DiftinCtion made between thofe who work in Hiftory, 
and thofe who only paint Portraits, Landfkips, Beafts, 
Fruits, or Flowers, or paint in Miniature ; or only 
defign, engrave, or carve, (Ac. -Their Produc¬ 

tions are expofed to publick View yearly, in the great 
Hall of the Louvre ; and there are Prizes for thofe 
who perform belt. 

There is alfo an Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
(Ac. at Rome , eftablifhed by Lewis XIV. wherein 
thofe who have won the annual Prizes, in the like 
Academy at Paris , are received and entertain’d for 
three Years, to give them an Opportunity for per¬ 
fecting themfelves. , 

The Academy of Medals, and Infcriptions, was 
ereCted for the Study and Explanation of antienc 
Monuments ; and to confecrate great and memora¬ 
ble Events to Pofterity, by fimilar Monuments i as 
Medals, Relievo’s, Infcriptions, (Ac. 

There is alfo at Paris an Academy of Politicks, 
compofed of fix Perfons, who meet on certain Days, 
each Week, at the Louvre , in the Chamber where 
the Papers relating to foreign Affairs are lodged. 

Here they perufe fuch Papers as are put in their 
Hands, by order of the Secretary for foreign Afc 
fairs s who informs the King of the Progrefs they 
make, and the Capacities of each, that his Majefty 

may employ them accordingly.-For my Part I 

never heard that this Academy has ever been in a very 
flourifhing Condition ; nor that the King of France 
would intruft any body elfe but his Minifters with 

the InfpeClion of his foreign Affairs.-The beft 

eftablifhed Academy for that Purpofe, is his Cabinet , 

and his Minifters the only Academifts. <-Not but 

thofe fix Perfons, who meet weekly at the Louvre to 
pcrfeCt themfelves in Politicks, and thereby render 
themfelves capable of ferving their Prince, in the Ca¬ 
pacity of a Secretary c.f State, or foreign Minifters, 
may be fometime confulted on fome particular Affair, 
but feldom or never intrufted with the Perufal of 
Papers relating thereto ; elfe thofe Affairs would not 
be always conducted with fo much Secrecy. — ■ 

Such Perufal would appear entirely contrary to the 
Maxims of the French Court.—'However, if fuch an 
Academy was cftabliftied in all Countries, there would 
not be fo many Blunders committed in the Manage¬ 
ment Jof foreign Affairs. 

The Academy of Mufick, is no other than the 
Managers and Directors of the Opera, which has 
been in a declining State in France , ever fince the 
Death of the famous John Baptift Lully , an Italian , 
brought over by the late King Lewis XIV, and made 
by him, Superintendant of his Mufick.—That ex¬ 
cellent Man had found the Secret to bring the French 
Qrchefter to its greateft Perfection, by mixing the 
Italian Softncfs with the French Tafte. His Opera’s 
are Hill new, and heard with a great deal of Pleafure 
and Applaufe ; and will continue fo to the lateft 

Ages.-- Lewis XIV. himfelf had a very good Taffe 

for Mufick \ and was a very great Judge of all the 

Performances of that Kind.-His Majefty ufed to 

beat the- Times himfelf, with his Foot; and Lully , 
who had always his Eyes fixed on the King, while 
the Performance Lifted, knew by his Majefty’s Mo¬ 
tions, when the Performers had committed fome 
Faults, better than if he had depended entirely on his 
own Judgment. 

The 
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The French have alfo Academies, in mod of their called in their Language Efar it, which is put on with 
great Cities ; as at Montpelier, the Academy of Scien- great Ceremony, like the Badges of our Orders of 
ces 5 at Tbolottfe, that of the Laniernifts ; at Nifmes , Knighthood, by the Kings themfelves. 

Arles, Atigitrs, Caen, &c. Montaign informs us, that when he was a Youth, 

The Duke d'Efcalona eftablifhed at Madrid, in the Nobility all fhunned the Reputation of being 
1714. with the King of Spain's Approbation, an Ata- good Fencers; as fomething too fubtle and defigning, 

demy , for cultivating the Caftilian Tongue.— 1 -It and apt to corrupt virtuous Manners. 

confifts of twenty-four Academifts ; including the Di- Fencing is divided into two Parts, Simple and Com - 
redlor and Secretary.--His Catholick Majefty de- pound. 

dared himfelf Protestor thereof.--The Device of Simple, is that performed directly, and nimbly on 

that Academy is a Crucible on the Fire, with this the fame Line; and is either offensive, or defenfive. 
Motto, Limpiafija, y da Efplendor . ' , — The principal Objedt of the firft, is, what- 

Italy alone has more Academies than all the reft ever may be attempted in puftiing or making Paffes 
of the World, but none of them very famous, tho* from this Or that Point, to the moft uncovered Part 
accounted fuch by thofe*who have never feen them ; of the Enemy. - *— The fecond confifts in parry- 
linlefs they keep to themfelves all the Difcoveries they ing and repelling the Thrufts aimed by the Enemy, 

make.*-Their greateft Improvements are in Mu- The Compound, on the offenfive Side, includes 

lick and Painting, tho’ they have much degenerated all the poftible Arts and Inventions to deceive the E- 

in thofe Arts from the Skill of their Anceftors.— nertiy, and make him leave that Part we have a Defign 
I have had the Honour myfelf, of being introduced on, bare and unguarded, upon finding we cannot 
into fome of thofe Academies, particularly at that of come at it by Force, nor by the Agility of the fim- 
rhe Diffetuofi ,, at Boulogna, where I found, that in pie Play. 

Effedt the Acadeinifts were very deficient in almoft The principal Means hereof are Feints, Appeals, 

every Thing. Their Exercifes are not conducted Clafhings, and Intanglings of Swords, half Thrufts, 

with that Strength of Imagination, that Vivacity, and Sftc. and in the Defenfive, to pufti in Parrying. 
Quicknefsof Invention, norv/ith that profound Know- Parrying, is the Aftion of defending a Man’s felf, 

ledge arid Experience, to be met with in other Coun- . or of ftaving off the Strokes offered by another.-■ 

tries, tho* the Italians are very vain of the Title of Good Fencers pufh and parry at the fame Time.--- 

Academifts, which to them, feems an effential Part of The Spaniards parry with the Poniard ; the Ancients 
a regular Conftitution.—-At Milan only, there are parried with theft Bucklers. 

twenty-five Academies, and five hundred and fifty Feint, is a falfe Attack, or a Shew of making a 

in all Italy , differenced by the humorous Titles of Stroke or Pufti in one Part, with Defign to bring the 
Anftofi , Ociofi , Sopiti , Refvegliati , Difcordanti, Accuti , Enemy to guard that Part, and leave fome other 
Adagiati , Ajfidati , Raffrontati, Agitati , Infernati , In - Part unguarded, where the Stroke is really intended. 
tronati, &c. Sec. Feints are either fingle, or double, high, or low. 

There is alfo in Germany an Academy of Nature without, or in the whole Circle; of one, two, or 
Curio/i, founded in 1652. by M. Baufch, a Phyfician, three Meafures. 

and taken in 1670, under the Protection of the Em- The fimple Feint , is a meer Motion of the Wrift, 
peror Leopold. without ftirring the Foot, Sfic. 

But the moft famous in thofe Parts, is the Academy Guard, is an ACtlon or Pofture proper to fereen the 

des Princes , ereCted at Berlin in 1703. by Frederick I. Body from the Attacks of an Enemy’s Sword. 

King of Prujfia , for the Education of the young No- There are four general Guards of the Sword, to 
bility of the Court fuitable to their ExftaClion 5 and underftand which, it will be necefiary to imagine a 
which is fo likely to receive a new Luftte, under the Circle drawn on ah upright Wall, and divided into 
Protection of his prefenc Ptuffiari Majefty ; a Prince four Cardinal Points, viz. Top, Bottom, Right, and 
adorned with all the Merit, excellent Qualities, and Left. • 

rare Perfections, capable to form a King and a Hero ; Now when the Point of the Sword is difeCted to 
who, to fhew his profound Knowledge, and juft Dif- the bottom Point of the Circle, and confequently the 
cernment, and the noble Defire he hath, to coritri- Head of the Sword tilted up to the top Point, with 

buce all in his Power to the tVue and real Felicity of the Body inclining forwards ; this is called Prime , or 

his People, has already called from all Parts of Eu - the firft Guard. --The fecond Guard , which fome 

rope, near his facred and auguft Pcrfon, a felcCt Num- improperly call the 'Third, is when the Point of the 
ber of learned Men, in order to make the Arts and Sword is directed to the Right, or fecond Point of 
Sciences fiourifh in his Dominions, which had been the fame Circle, a Quadrant diftant from the firft; 

fo long confined in a Garret, in other Countries, with the Fort of the Sword turned to the Right, and 

where they ufed to mourn the Death of their Lite Pro- the Body raifed proportionably.— —Tierce, or the 
teClor Lewis XIV. King of France . third Guard, is performed by directing the Sword’s 

The Schools, where the Rabbins and other Doc- Point to the uppernioft Poirit of the fame Circle, di- 
tors of the Jcwi/h Law, inftruCt their Youth in the ametrically oppofice to that of Prime ; in which Cafe 
Hebrew, explain to them the Talmud ; teach the Ca - the Body, Arm, and Sword, are ih their natural Dif- 
halla. See. are alfo called Academies, as well as the pofition, being the Mean between the Extreme's of 
Seminaries , where our Non-conformift Miniftcrs are their Motion.— -^-—Stuart, or the fourth Guard, is, 
educated. when the Point of the Sword is directed to the fourth 

A riding of fencing School, is alfo called Academy Point of the Circle, defending to the Right, a9 far 
by our modern Authors, and Ephebeum, or Gy rim a- a9 one Fourth of the Tierce, with the external Side 

/turn, by Vitruvius and fome other Antients. of the Arta, and the Flat of the Sword turned to- 

The Ground fet apart in an Academy, for Riding, wards the Ground; and the Body out of the Line to 
is called Manage, with *1 Pillar in the Centre, and the Right, and Fort of the Sword towards the Line 

other Pillars placed two by two at the Sides,—— 1 —- to the Left.-There is alfo Qifint, or a Kind of 

That for Fencing, Salle . fifth Guard, being the Return of the Point of the 

Fencing is the Art of Defence, or of ufing the SwOrd on the Right, after tranfverfing the Circle, to 
Sword, to wound an Erienly, and flicker one’s felf the point of the Prime, whence it had departed ; and 
from his Attacks. yet, with a different Difpofidon of the Body, Arm, 

The Arc of Fencing is acquired by pra<ftifing With arid S^ord, 

Foils, called in Latin, Rudcs, Whence Fencing is alfo Thefe Guards arc alfo called Figures and Poflures\ 
denominated Gladiatura Ruditlria. arid the common Centre of all their Motions, is to 

Pyrad affures us, that the Art of Fencing is fo high- be ih the Shoulder, 
ly efteemed in the Eajl Indies, that none but Princes In nil tlftfe Kinds of Guards there are high ad- 

and Noblemen are allowed to teach it.---They vauced , high retired, and high intermediate Guards, 

wear a Badge or Cognizance on their Right Arms, when difpofed before the upper Parc of the Body, 

* either 
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either with the Arm quite extended, quite withdrawn, 

or in a mean State.- Mean advanced Guard, or 

fimpiy mean Guard t is when the Sword is difpofcd 

before the middle Part of the Body.-- -Low advanced, 

retired , or intermediate Guards, are thofe where the 
Arm and Sword are advanced, withdrawn, or between 
the two Extremes, before the lower Part of the Body. 

Some will have Prime the principal Guard *, others 
Quint ; others, with better Reafon, Tierce, becaufe 
it~confifts of right Lines, which are eafier defended 
than oblique ones; fuch as thofe of Prime, Second, 

Quart, and Quint. 

Thefe Sorts of Academies, are feldom frequented 
by any other but the Nobility and Gentry; to whom 
they feem to be indifpenfibly neceflary, fince nothing 
is more ridiculous than to fee a Perfon wear a Sword, 
who don’c know how to ufe it; but then, that Sword 
fhould never be drawn but for the Service of the Prince, 
and in Defence of one’s Country ; feldom to be re¬ 
venged of an Affront, unlefs it be a flagrant one ; and 
never to acquire the fcandalous Reputation of being 
accounted, what the French call un bonBreteur, a good 

Swordfman.-‘That ridiculous Vanity, has caufed the 

Ruin of a vaft Number of very noble and illuftrious 
Families in France, before the entire Abolition of 
Duels, by their late King Lewis XIV. who had 
obliged himfelf, and all his Succeffors, by the moft 
folemn Oath, to be taken at their Coronation, never 
to forgive a Duel, even in the Princes, their Children. 
Before that prudent and falutary Regulation, France 
might have been compared to an Amphitheatre of 
Gladiators, where the French Noblemen were fecn 
to take Pleafure in cutting one anothers Throats; 


which was rather a Sort of Frenzy, than true Valour. 

• We Englijh, though indued with as much Courage 
as any other Nation in the whole World, have fel- 
dom been guilty of thofe Excefics of Folly ; and we 
feldom make any Parade of our Bravery, but in a 
glorious Caufe *, and then we do it effe&ually. Our 
Skill don’tfoliow, always, all the capricious Directions 
of the Magnet; but when once j u ft I y directed, it 
Itrikes effectually its Poles. Therefore we have not 
fo great a Number of Academies for Fencing, as our 
Neighbours, but the few We have, produce always 
very good Mailers. 

The belt Fencing Matter, for the final 1 Sword, we 
have had in England for thefe twenry Years patt, is 
one Marin a Frenchman, who has had the.Honour 
to teach his Royal Highnefs the Duke, and moft of 
our young Nobility. 

Moliere feems to have had but a very indifferent 
Opinion of thofe Academies for Fencing, which he 
turns into Ridicule, in his Comedy of the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, in the Perfon of Monfieur Jourdain ; 
intimating therein, that a Man’s Courage is the beft 
Matter on thofe Occafions, and that Prime , Second , 
Tierce, Quart, Quint, Feints , Sc c. See. are foon for- 
gotter. when two Perlons are engaged in Earned. 
I’ll agree with him, that an Academical Education, 
without Courage, is of very little Service in an En¬ 
counter , but not fo, when they both meet in the fame 
Perfon ; flnee it is a general Maxim, that Nature 
itfelf is often perfected by Art. He that follows 
nothing but the Impetuofity of his Bravery or Valour, 
is always more expos’d, than one who hath that Va¬ 
lour directed by an Academical Education. 
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A GRICULTURE (of the Latin Ager, Field; 

and Cultura , of Colo, I till) is the Art of til¬ 
ling or cultivating the Earth, in Order to render it 
fertile, and make it bear Plants, Trees, Fruits, &V. 

Earth and Soil, Solum, are fynonimous, in A- 
griculture, and denotes Earth or Ground, confidered 
with Regard to the Quality of its Mould, for the 
Production and Growth of Vegetables. 

Mr. Bradley reduces all Soils to three Heads, or 
Kinds, viz. Sand, Loam, or Mother-earth, and Clay. 

Gravels, and all the open Soils, till we come at 
Loam, are of the Tandy Race ; and the binding 
Earth, from Loam down to the Stiffnefs of Chalk, 
may be ranged under the Clay Kind. 

M. de la Quin time attributes all the Difference we 
find in Soils, to the different Quality of the Sands 
mixed in them. Soft Sands , according to him, make 
a foft, gentle Earth ; Untluous Sands, a ftiff Earth ; 
Coarfe Sands, a rough, untraCtable Earth. 

Sand is alfo applied to dry, crumbling Earths, 
which, wanting any Fatnefs to bind them together, the 
Wind eafily breaks into Duft, and carries them away. 

• In this Senfe it is that Travellers tell us, the Cara¬ 
vans in Africa are frequently loft, and buried under 
Clouds of Sand, torn up by Whirlwinds; and fome- 

times heaped up into Mountains.*-The Defarcs of 

Lybia arc mere Sands; and hence their Sterility, 
Clay is a foft, vifeous Earth, found in various 
Places, and ufed for various Purpofes, of feveral 
Kinds and Properties. 

• Dr. Lifter, in the Philofophical Iranfaftions, gives 
us a Table of twenty-two feveral Clays found in the 
feveral Counties of England ; five whereof he calls, 
Pure, i. c, fuch as are foft, like Butter to the Teeth, 
with little or no Grittincfs in them, viz. r. Fuller’s 
Earth, which he diftinguiflics by its Colour into Ycl- 
lowifh, Brown, and White. 2. Boles. 3, Pale yel¬ 
low Clay. 4. Cowfhoc Clay. 5. Dark blue Clay, 
or Marie. The other feventeen, 

Jin pure \ whereof eight are hnrfh and dufty when 


dry: as, 1. Creta, or Milk-white Clay . 2. Potters 

pale yellow Clay. 3. Blue Potters Clay. 4. Blue 
Clay , wherein is found the Aftroites. 5. Yellow Clay. 
6 . Fine red Clay. 7. Soft chalky blue Clay. 8. Soft 
chalky red Clay. 

Three are {tony when dry, viz. x. A ftony red 
Clay. 2. A blue ftony Clay . 3. A white ftony Clay. 

Three are mixed with Sand or Pebbles, viz. 1. A 
yellow Loam. 2. A red fandy Clay. 3. A fecond 
Species of the fame Kind. 

Laftly, Three are mixed with flat or thin Sand, 
glittering with Mica: viz. 1. Crouch white Clay. 
2. Gray, or bluifh Tobacco-pipe Clay. 3. A red 
Clay. 

Loam or Mother-earth, confiding of Clay with a 
fmall Admixture of Sand in it, is the Medium be¬ 
tween the two, and includes all the intermediate 
Kinds. 

Each of thefe Soils tend alike to Vegetation; and 
each has its Salts proper thereto, but in different Pro¬ 
portions ; a Peck of Clay having twice as much Salts 
in it as the fame Quantity of Loam ; and four Times 
as much Sand. 


Now it is found to be the Salts or Juices of the 
)oil, not the Earth itfelf, that Plancfe are fed and fub- 
ifted by. For in many Experiments of Vegetation, 
vhere Plants of fifteen or twenty Pounds Weight 
lave been produced, there has been no fenfible Di- 
ninution in the Weight of the Earth. 

I-Icnce at firfl: Sight, it might feem, that Clay 
vere the moft proper, and Sand the lead proper Soil 
:o promote the Growth of Plants; which is contrary 
:o Experience. The Reafon is, that the Parts of Clay 
icing clofe wrought together, do not fo eafily give 
Hit their Salts; nor can the tender Fibres of many 
Plants make their Way through it, in Search of their 
Food. But if its Parts be well opened, by digging, 
>r breaking it in very fmall Pieces, and thofe Parts 
>e kept open by a Mixture of fomc fliarp Sand, or 
ither like Matter, that Author adds, we fliall fee the 

C Effects 
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Effects of its Vigour. Sand, on the other Hand, giv¬ 
ing its Silts readily, puts forth its Plants very early, 
and will make them germinate a full Month fooner 
than Clay ; but as it is haftiiy, it is foon fpent. 
The Sun’s Warmth calls up all its Salts early in the 
Spring, and there is but little left for them to fubfift 
long on, if the Heat continue. 

Each Kind has its peculiar Plants, which will not 
grow in the other; but the peculiar Plants of both 
the other will grow in Loam, as partaking equally of 
the Qualities of both. Loam, then mult be allowed 
the belt and molt beneficial Soil , where it can be had ; 
and where it cannot, if, by a Mixture of other Earths, 
we can make a Compoft to refemble it; we have 
more to expert from it, efpecially in Plantations of 
durable Trees, than from a Compofition of Dung or 
other forcing Ingredients ; which like Excefs of high 
intemperate Food and Liquors, though they give a 
hafty Growth, yet; make the.Thing fhort liv’d. The 
Compofition or Soil here meant, is equal Quantities 
of Sand and.Clay well mixed. 

Generally, fuch Compofition, alfacalled Compost 
or Hot-Bed, is better than any Ample Soil. A Mix¬ 
ture of two or three Soils 9 is better than any fimple 
Svil, efpecially where the hot and dry are mixed with 
the cold and moift. Clay laid on Sand or Gravel, or 
Sand on Clay, is the better Manure. 

But it is not the Nature of the Soil alone ; but its 
Depth is alfo to be regarded, and what Soil is under¬ 
neath. For the beft Soil, if it be not above a Foot 
deep, or lie on a fliff Clay, or hard cold Scone, it is 
not fo fertile as the leaner Soil of greater Depth, or 
lying on a warm Lime-Hone, Sand or Gravel, thro 1 
which the fuperfluous Moifture may defeend, and not 
ftagnate on the Clay or Stone, to chill the Roots of 
Plants. 

Indeed, Regard is to be had to the Climate; for 
even in England , cold, moift Clays are more fruitful 
in the South chan in the North. 

Some general Rules with Refpeft to Soils 9 are as 
follow. 

i ft, All Land that moulders to Duft: with Froft, 
with all Sorts of warm Lands, black Mould, yellow 
Clay, (if not too wee) and that turns black after Rain, 
are good for Corn. 

2d, Lands bringing forth large Trees and Weeds, 
Black thorns, Thiftles, rank Grafs, &V. generally 
prove fruitful. 

3d, Strawberries, Betony, Thyme, &c. give Indi¬ 
cation to Wood ; and Camomile to a Mould difpofed 
for Com. 

4th, All Land that binds after Froft and Rain, 
that turns white and full of Worms, that is extream- 
]y moift, bears Holly, Yew, Box, Broom, Heath, 
Mol's, &?i*. is of a cold Temperature. 

5th, Black, dun and yellow Sand, and hot ftony 
Gravel, are generally unfruitful. 

Compost, is a Compound or Mixture of Earths, 
Dungs, applied by Way of Manure, for the me¬ 
liorating and improving of Soils, and aflifting the 
natural Earth in the Work of Vegetation. 

Hot Bed, a Piece of Earth or Soil plentifully en¬ 
riched with Manure, and defended from cold Winds, 
iffc, to forward the Growth of Plants, and force Ve¬ 
getation, when the Seafon or Climate of itfclf is not 
warm enough. 

By Means of Hot-Beds fkilfully managed, we can 
fo nearly imitate the Temperature of other Climates, 
that Seeds of Plants brought from any Country be¬ 
tween the Tropics, may be made to flourifli even un¬ 
der the Poles. 

Heat and Humidity being the great Inftrumcnts 
of Vegetation, to promote the Growth of any Plants, 
thefc mu ft be duly proportioned, fo as neither to ex¬ 
ceed nor come fliort of the Bounds Nature has allot¬ 
ted for it, Too much. Heat we find rather fcorches a 
Plant than makes it grow* and too much Moifture 
frequently chills it, unlefs quickly exhaled from the 
Roots, With us a moderate Heat is found the molt 
eligible j fuch as is railed by the Ferment of wet Straw 
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and Horfe-litter, which from the Earth lying rhere¬ 
on, will fend forth for fome Time a gentle Sicatn, 
impregnated with vegetable Salts. 

The ufual Way of making Hot-Beds, is of Horfe- 
litter and Grafs mixed together, and left on an Heap 
for eight or ten Days to putrify ; and then removed 
into a Bed and covered up with Glafles, or Frames. 

•-Others chufe to take Horfe-dung a Monch or 

fix Weeks old, and make a Seed Bed of it about four 
foot high, and cover it up with Scraw a Foot thick, 
which is to be removed in three or four Days, and its 
Place fupplied either with Cows-dung, or the luft 
Year’s Ridges. 

The Procefs of ordering a good ferviceable Hot - 
Bed , for the cuftomary raifing of Colliflowers, Cu¬ 
cumbers, Melons, Radifhes, and other tender Plants 
and Flowers, in January or February, is directed by 
Mr. Mortimer in Manner following. 

Provide a warm Place defended from all the Winds, 
by being inclofed by a Pale or Hedge made of Reeds 
or Straw, about fix or feven Foot high, of fuch Di- 

ftance or Capacity as Occafion requires.--Within 

this Inclofure raife a Bed two or three Foot high, and 
three Foot over, of frefh Horfe-dung, about fix or 
eight Days old ; then tread it down very hard on the 
Top, make it level, and if you think fit, edge it 
round with Boards or Bricks, laying fine rich Mould 
about three or four Inches thick on ir, when the 
extream Heat of the Bed is over, which you may 
perceive by thrufting in your Finger; plant your Seed 
at Pleafure, and fet your forks four or five Inches 
above the Bed, to fupport a Frame made of Sticks, 
and covered with Straw or Bafs Matts, in order to fe- 
cure the Seeds and Plants from Cold and Wet ; only 
the Covering may be opened in a warm Day, for an 

Hour before Noon, and an Hour after.--But take 

Care to earth up your Plants as they fhoot in Height; 
and when able to bear the Cold, they may be tranf- 
plantcd. 

In Holland they make Ufe of Hot-Beds made of 
Sand, which are not fo apt to raife unwholfome 

Damps as thofe of Horfe-dung.--The Dutch like- 

wife make Hot-Beds of Tanners Bark, which when 
once, rightly prepared will maintain an equal Heat 
for fix Months. 

Bradley , with very good Reafon propofes, a Ther¬ 
mometer to be ufed to regulate the Heat of Hot-Beds , 
for Plants that are either to be brought up in a colder 
Seafon, or a colder Climate than what they naturally 
require ; you are to take the Height at which the 
Thermometer Hands in their proper Seafon or Clime, 
as a Standard ; and by applying the Thermometer to 
the Hot-Bed, judge whether the Heat is to be intend¬ 
ed or remitted.——Thus a Hot-Bed for Cucumbers 
nuift be kept, to raife the Spirit in the Glafs, to the 
fame Height as the natural Temperature of the Wea¬ 
ther will raife it to about the latter End of May and 
June, when Cucumbers will grow abroad without any 
artificial Heat or Shelter. 

The principal and moft general Operations in A~ 
griculture, are manuring, ploughing, fallowing, fow- 
ing, harrowing ; as alfo reaping, mowing, 

Manuring, is the Application of a Matter pro¬ 
per for meliorating the Soil and rendering it more 
fertile. 

The Matters ufed for Manure are various in va¬ 
rious Countries; the moft ordinary are Dung, Lime 
and Marie. 

Marle, (from the antient Celtic 9 Marga y called 
afterwards Margila) is a Kind of dry, loft, foflile 
Earth, harfii to the Touch ; ufed to be caft on die 
Land to make it more fruitful. 

There are feveral Sorts of Marie , of different Co¬ 
lours, and Qualities, too much Mark thrown on the 
Earth is found to burn it. 

In fome Parts of Ireland they ufe Sea Shells, of.thofe 
ofCockies, Periwinckles, &Y. which are found well to 
agree with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet or fijlff Land; 
as they feem to give it a Kind of Ferment, as Bariii 
does to Bread, opening and loofening the Clods, and 

by 
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bv that Means making Way for the Roots to pene- l 
trate, and the Moifture to enter into the Fibres of 

the Roots. . t 

This Kind of Manure continues a long Time e’re j 

its Efifedls are exhaufted ; whereas Lime, &c. ipend ' 
themfelves at once. The Shells being hard, melt 
away very flowly, fo that the Operation need not 1 
be repeated for twenty or thirty Years. I 

In the Weft of England they manure their Land 
with a brackifh Sea-fand ; which Dr. Berry obferves, 
quickens dead Land: So that what would otherwife ■ 
be the barrenneft Part of chat Country, is now the 
richeft. The Sea Salt, he obferves, is too lufty and 
aftive in itfelf, and that it does beft when mingled 
with Lime. Glauber orders the Mixture to be made 
up and burnt, like Bricks, and then applied. 

In fome Countries they burn the Surface of their 
heathy Ground, inftead of manuring it; which others 
think but ill Hufbandry, inafmuch as it impo- 
verilhes it; and by deftroying the Sap of the Earth, 
and Roots of the Grafs, and other Vegetables, ren¬ 
der it ufelefs for feveral Years after the third, when 
it is ploughed. 

Dr. Jackfon obferves, that all the Ground about 
Nantwich, where Salt or Brine is fpilt, is, when dug 
up, an excellent Manure for grazing Ground ; and 
even Bricks, thoroughly tinged with it, dilfolve and 
fertilize Land very considerably. 

Dr. Beal fays, it is a common Obfervation of Gar¬ 
deners and fkilful Husbandmen, that Froft and Snow 
improve and fertilize the Land more fpeedily and 
more effectually, than the Influence and Warmth of 
the Sun. 

Dr. Lifter tells us, that in fome Parts of the North¬ 
riding of Torkfhire, the Soil is fandy, and the Peo¬ 
ple manure it with Clay. The Soil with any other 
Manure, bears nothing but Rye ; but with Clay, 
bears Oats, Barley, (Ac. This Clay-manuring, will, 
by certain Experience, laft forty-five Years in the 

Ground, e’re it need be repeated.-The Bogs in 

Ireland are faid to be beft improved by fandy, or 
other gravelly Manure. 

Ploughing, is an Operation performed with the 
Plough. 

Plough, or Plow, is a popular Machine for the 
breaking up of Ground ; confiding of a Train or 
Carriage, with two large Irons, the one pointed, the 
other edged, ferving to cut, and open the Ground, 
and draw Furrows therein. 

The Parts of the Plough are, the Plough-Beam, the 
Bundle , Tail, Stilts , Halet or Staves, Neck or Share- 
beam, Earth-board, Mould-board, Breaft-board. Fur¬ 
row-board, Shield-board, &c. the Sheath, Share-iron , 
Coulter, Plough-pin, and Collar-links, Plough-pillow , 
and Bolfter, and fometimes Wheels. 

The Structure and Contrivance of the Plough is va¬ 
rious, in various Kinds of Grounds: A particular 

Defcription of all would be endlcfs.--The moft 

ufual are the 

Double-wheeled Plough, ufed throughout Hert- 

fordjhire, (Ac, -This is apparently one of the beft, 

ftrongeft, and of eafieft Draught, of any \ and fuits 
all Kinds of Lands, except miry days in Winter; 
which are apt to clog the Wheels, which are about 
eighteen or twenty. Inches high, and the Furrow- 
wheel fometimes larger than the other. 

Lincolnftjire Plough is lingular in its Shape, and 
very good for marflj or fenny Lands, fubje£t to Weeds 
and Sedges, but free from Stones; by Reafon of the 
Coulter, and the Largenefs of its Share, which is 
often a Foot broad, and very fliarp. 

Sujfex Single-wheel Plouoh, is of a clumfy Make, 
very wide in the Breech 5 fo that the Draught of it 
muft be very hard.—It’s chiefly remarkable for its 
Shape, 

Caxton or Trenching Plough, invented to cut 
Drains about Caxton in Cambridgcftme , in ft iff, miry 
Clay Grounds.—It is larger than ordinary, and has 
two Coulters, one before the other \ which bending 
inwards, cut each Side of the Trench. The Mould¬ 


board is three Times the ufual Length, to caft the 
Turf a great Way off from the Trench. 

It cuts the Trench a foot wide at Bottom, a Foot 
and Half at Top, and a Foot deep 5 and is drawn 
with twenty Horfes. 

Dray Plough is the moft common.-It is made- 

without either Wheel or Foot; of an eafy Draught, 
beft in Winter for miry Clays, where the Land is 
fofe. 

Spanifh Plough, varies-much in its Make from 
our common Ploughs. 1 c is a Kind of a Semicircle, 
pitched on one End, with the convex Side turned co 
the Ploughman, and the concave Side, a little turned co 
the Horie. Its Tail is in a right Line with the Share. 

With this Plough, and one Horl’e, the Spaniards 
plough two or three Acres of their light Ground in 
a Day. 

Cole hefter Plough, is a fine Light-wheel Plough , 
with which, two Horfes will cut up two Acres of 
their light Land in a Day.—It is peculiar for its 
Iron Earth-board made rounding, which turns the 
Turf better than any other Plough yet invented. 

One-wheel Plough, may be ufed in almoft any 
Kind of Ground, being lighter and nimbler than 
any other wheel Plough. 

Double Plough, is this; there is one Plough fixed 
to the Side of another; fo that by Means of four 
Horfes and two Men, a double Furrow is ploughed, 
the one by the Side of the other. 

Add to thefe another Kind of Double Plough , where- 
by two Furrows are ploughed at once, one under an¬ 
other, by which the Earth is ftirred up twelve or four¬ 
teen Inches Depth, which is of great Benefit. 

Ploughing , is principally cither that of Layes, or 
of Fallows. 

Fallowing, is to prepare Land, by ploughing, 
long before it be ploughed for Seed. To do this 
twice, is to Twifallow, and thrice, to Trifallow , (Ac. 

The firft is as foon as the Hufbandman has done 
fowing his Corn, and this to be very fballow, well 

turned, and clapped clofe together.*-The fecond 

is in June , when they go the full Depth.——The 

third, about the Beginning of Auguft .-If it rife 

full of Clods, they harrow it down ; but foon ftrick- 
fize, or plough it up again into Ridges. 

In Stafford/hire, befides the three Summer Fallow¬ 
ings, they ufually give their Land a Winter Fallowing. 
Pliny commends the ploughing of Lands four Times, 
and fo docs Virgil. 


Ilia feges demurn votis refpondet avari 
AgricoU , bis qxta folcm, bit frigora fenftt. 

Georg, lib. 1. 

This is nn ancient Piece of Hufbandry ; Xenophon , 
Pindar, and Virgil recommend it, witnefs thefe 
Verfes of Virgil. 

Alternis idem tonfas cejfare novalcs, 

Et fcgnm patierefitu durefeere campunt, 

Georg, lib . I. 

Sowi ng, is the Art of fhedding Seed, particular¬ 
ly that of Vegetables. 

As foon as the Seed is ripe. Dr. Crew obferves, 
Nature takes feveral Methods for its being duly Town, 
not only by the opening of the Uterus, but in the 

Make of the Seed itfelf.-Thus, the Seeds of 

many Plant9, which afFe<ft a peculiar Soil or Seat, as 
Arum, Poppy, (Ac. are heavy, and final 1 enough 
without farther Care to fall dircftly down to the 
Ground. 

Others that are large, and light enough ro be cx- 
pofed to the Wind, are often Turn ifhed with one or 
more Hooks, to flay them from ftraying too far from 
their proper Place, thus the Seeds of Avens having 
a Angle Hook ; thofe of Agrimony, and Goofe-graft, 
many; both the former loving a warm Bank, and 
the laft, a Hedge.for its 1 Support. 

On the contrary, many Seeds arc furnifhM with 

W i n gs, 
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Wings, or Feathers, partly with the Help oF the 
Wind to carry them, when ripe, off the Plant, as 
thofe of Alh, £Tc. and partly to enable them to make 
their Flight more or lefs Abroad, that they may 
not by filling together, come up too thick ; and that 

if one Jhould mil’s a good Bed, another may hit. -- 

So the Kernels of Pines have Wings, though fhorc 
ones, whereby they do not fly in the Air but only 
flutter on the Ground, but thofe of Typa, Dande¬ 
lion, and molt of the pappous Kind, have numerous 
long Feathers, by which they are wafted every way. 

Others are Town by being laid in fpringy elaltick 
Cafes, which, when they crack and burft, dart their 
Seed at convenient Diftances: Thus, Wood-forrel 
having a running Root, Nature fees fit to fow the 
Seed at fome Diitance, the doing of which is effected 
by a white, fturdy, tendinous Cover, which beginning 
to dry, burfls open on one fide in an Inftant, and is 
violently turned infide outwards. The Seed ofHearts- 
tongue, and codded Arfmart, is flung or fhoc away, 
by Means of a Spring, wound or girt round the Seed- 
cafe. When the Spring is become ftarlc and tenfe 
enough, it fuddenly breaks the Cafe into two Halves, 
like little Cups, and fo flings the Seed. 

Divers notable Means of Semination are obferved 
by ocher Authors: A Quantity of Fern*feed, Mr. Ray 
tells us, laid in a Lump, on a Paper, the feminal 
Veflcula are heard to crackle, burft, and, by a Mi- 
crofcope, the Seeds are feen to be projected to a con- 

flderable Diftance from each other. --- Dr. Sloane 

obferves, that the Gentianclla jiore caruleo , or Spirit- 
leaf, requiring wet Weather to be fown in, as foon as 
the leaft Drop of Rain touches the End of the Seed- 
vtflels, with a fmart Noife, and fudden Leap, it 
opens itlclf, and with a Spring fcatters its Seed. 

The Plants of the Cardamime*family, throw their 
Cods open, and dart out their Seed upon a flight 
Touch of the Hand. Nay, Mr. Ray adds, that the 
Pods of the Cardamime impatient not only burft 
upon the flighted Touch, but even by an Approach of 
the Hand to touch them, without any real Contact. 

Other Plants fow their Seeds by inviting Birds, by 
their agreeable Tafle and Smell, to feed of them, 
iwallow them, and carry them about ; thereby alfo 
fertilizing them, by paffing through their Bodies. 

•-In luch Manner are Nutmegs and Mifleltoe, 

fown and propagated. 

Si -ed Semen, is a Matter prepared by Nature, for 
the Rrproduction, and Confervation of the Species, 
both in Men, Animals, and Plants. 

Mr. Bradley obferves, that the Seeds of Plants in 
Gardening and Agriculture (thofe meant here) 
though exceedingly good, will degenerate from the 
Mother-plant, if they be fown on the fame Ground, 
whence they were gathered ; fo that there is great 
Neceflity for a yearly Change of Seeds of Forreft-trees, 
as Acorns, Mafls, &c. If the Place be too cold to 
fow them when gathered in Auguft, they may be kept 
barrelled, or potted up, in moift Sand or Earth, 
Jlratum fuper Jlratum, during the Winter, at the End 
of which they’ are found fprouted, and if gently fown, 
will be as forward, as if fown in Autumn ; beflde 
their miffing the Vermin to which the Winter Seed 
is much expofed. 

I he Seed is not to be chofen from the mofl fruit¬ 
ful Trees, lb much as from the molt folid and fair, 
nor are we to covet the larged Acorns, but the mod 
weighty, clean and bright; porous, inflpid, mild 
Sorts of Seeds, are to be fown as foon as ripe 5 hot, 
bitter Seeds to be kepc a Year before fown. 

The Shape and Weight of Seeds, diredt how they 
are to be let : Mod of them, when they fall, lie on 
one fide, with the final 1 End towards the Earth, which 
fliews that Poflure to be belt to fet any Scone or Nut 
iri ; If they be heavy, fow them the deeper. Acorns, 
Peaches, to be fown two or three Inches deep. 

Ha 11 nowi n o is to break the Clods of Earth alter 
Ploughing. 

H a k row is a Drag made in a Square Form for that 
Operation. 3 


Ic confifts of five Parts; 1. The Harrow Bulls, 
which are the Holes where the Nails go in ; 2. The 
Slots, which are the crofs Pins; 3. The Harrow Tines, 
Pins, or Ruflies, which are iron Nails; 4. The Hook, 
being that which fattens the Horfe to them ; 5. The 
Couples, when two Harrows are tied together. 1 
To the Operation of Agriculture do alfo belong the 
Management of the Productions of different Coun¬ 
tries, as Hops, Hemp, Vines, Tobacco, Saffron, 
Liquorice, Woad, &c. 

Hop, Lupulus , is a Plant of the reptile Kind, 
whofe Flower is a principal Ingredient in Beer, and 
other Malt-liquors. 

The Hop creeps like Snake-weed, unlefs it find 
Pales or Shrubs to hang to ; or unlefs they who cul¬ 
tivate it, plant Poles for the Purpofe.-Its Stem is 

long, flexible, rough, and hairy.-Its Leaf indent¬ 

ed like that of the Vine, and covered with a Kind of 
a prickly Down like that of the Cucumber. Its 
Flowers are of a greenifh Yellow, refembling, both 
as to the Form and Size, thofe of the female Elm ; 
and grow in a Kind of Bunch or Clufter. In this 
Flower is a blackifh bitter Grain contained, which is 
the Seed of the Hop. 

In the Spring Time, while the Bud is yet tender, 
the Tops of the Plant being cut off, and boiled, are 
eat like Afparagus ; and found effectual to loofen the 
Body ; the Heads and Tendrils are good to purify 
the Blood in Scorbutick and mod cutaneous Dif- 
eafes; Decodtions of the Flowers and Syrups thereof 
are of Ule againft pettilencial Fevers: Juleps and 
Apozems are alfo prepared with Hops for hypochon¬ 
driacal and hyfterical Affections, and to promote the 

Menfes. 

# 

The Propagation and Culture of Hops , being a 
Point of fome Nicety, as well as great Advantage, 
we fhall lay down a little Syttem thereof.-It is cer¬ 

tain there is nothing in all the rural Employments, 
that, under prudent Management, turns to more Ac¬ 
count ; very large Eftates have been railed by this 

Commodity in a few Years paft.--- Switzer tells us, 

he has known Ground yield 30 l. per Annum , per 
Acre, planted therewith : To fay nothing of the great 
Number of Poor that are employed therein, viz. in 
the planting, foiling, digging, houghing, poling, ty¬ 
ing, picking, U?c. 

Culture of Hops and Hop Gardens - Hops are of 

diverfe Kinds : Mortimer, reckons Four, viz. the wild 
gar lick Hop , which is not worth Propagating ; the 
long and fquare garlick Hop , which, though valuable, 
yet on account of the Rednefs towards the Stalk, docs 
not bear the. bell Price ; the long white Hop , which is 
the moll beautiful and fertile ; and the oval Hop. 

Another Author diftinguifhes the Hops to be culti¬ 
vated, into the white and grey Kinds ; the latter being 
a large fquare Hop r more hardy, and bearing a plen- 
tifuller Crop than the former ; though ic docs not 
ripen fo early. 

For the Soil of Hops. -There are fcarce any but 

may ferve, except ftony, rocky, and ftiff Clay Ground : 
the beft, however, is that which.is light, deep, and 
rich ; which will be the better if Sand be mixed with 
it; A black Garden Mould is alfo excellent. If the 
Ground be cold, ftiff, and four, the beft Improve¬ 
ment is to burn-beat it. Mortimer adds, chat in Kent , 
where they efteem new Land beft for Hops , they plant 
their Hop Gardens with Cherry-trees, and Apple- 
trees, at a good Diftance ; that when the Land is 
pad the beft for Hops (which happens in about ten 
Years) the Cherry-trees may begin to bear ; and 
thirty Years after, when the Cherry-ciees are fpenr, 
the Apple-trees may be in Perfection. 

For the planting of Hops. -The Ground is nr ft 

to be prepared by Tilling it the beginning of Win¬ 
ter, either with a Plough or Spade. In Otlabcr , (and 
Cometimes, though rarely, in March ) they proceed to 
plant 1 marking out the Places where each Hillock 
or little Plantation is to be, fome plant in Squares, 
Chequer-wife, which is the mofl: convenient Form, 
where they intend, in the Courfe of the Tillage, to 

plough 
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plough with Horfes between the Hills : But the belt 
Form for the Hop, as well as the nioft pleafing to 

the Eye, is the Quincunx. 

If the Ground be poor, or ft iff, it is neceffary fome 

good Mould, or elfe a Compoft of Manureand Earth, 
be laid in Holes a Foot fquare, in the fevera! Places 
where the Hills are to be. —- The Diftance of the 
Hills in dry hot Ground may he fix Foots 'but in 
moift and rich Ground, fubjeft to bear large Hops , 

eight or nine. 

For planting, the iargeft Sets are to be chofen, 
eight or ten Inches long, having each three or four 
Joints, thefe to be fet in Holes, made for the Pur- 
pofe, one at each Corner of a Hole, and a fifth in the 
middle, raifing the Earth two or three Inches about. 

For the drejfmg of Hops. -If the Hop-ground be 

old, and worn out of Heart, they find it convenient 
to dig about them, towards the beginning of each 
Winter, and take away a Quantity of the old Earth *, 
its Place to be fupplied with what is fatter and frefher. 

.-If the Hops be in good Heart, manuring and 

pruning is moft advifeable. In order to this they pull 
down the Hills, and undermine all about, till they 
come near the principal Roots. This done taking off 
the Earth from the Roots, they find by the Colour, 
&c. which are new Shoots, and which old ones j and 

cut off all the new ones. --- When the Roots are 

thus dreffed, the new Mould or Manure to be ap¬ 
plied. 

For the Poling -The Time is when the Hops be¬ 

gin to appear above Ground ; the Number and Di- 
menfions of the Poles to be adjufted to the Diftahce 
of the Hills, the Nature of the Soil and Strength of 

the Hop. -To prevent Hobfling, the Poles are to be 

made to lean outwards * and particularly towards the 
South, to receive more of the Sun’s Beams 5 it being 
Matter of Obfervation, that a leaning Pole bears more 
Hops than an upright one. 

As to tying. —— When the Hops are got two or 
three Foot above Ground, the nekt Bafinefs is to con¬ 
duct and tye them to fuch Poles as are empty, and at 
a proper Diflange from them.-'—They are to be tied 
with withered Rufhes, or woollen Yarn ; but not fo 
clofe as to hinder their climbing up the Poles: Two. 
or three Strings may.fuffice for a Pole. This Opfera- 
tion is to be atended to in ApfU and May. 

About Midfurttmer, when they ceate to run in 
Length, and begin to branch, fuch of them as arfe 
not yet got up to the Tops of the Poles, fhoUld have 
their Heads nipped off, or elfe be diverted from the 
Pole, that they may branch the better v which is mott 
for the Increafe of the /&/>, than its extending in 
Length. 

Sometimes in May, after Rain, the Hills arfe to be 
made up with a Hoe, or Spade, or by ploughing •, 
which will be a Means to deftroy the Weeds: Ahd 
it is neceffary, if the Spring or Summer prove dry, 
to water them twice or thrice in a.Seafon. 

Hops blow towards the latter End of July : And 
the forward ones are ripe by the Glofe of AugUjl. 

Their Ripetiefs is difeover’d by their fragrant 
Sccnr, their changing of Colbur, being eafily pulled, 
and by the brownifh Colour of the Seed. 

Hops are to fa gathered, wheh they look a little 
brownifii, and that without Delay \ the moft expedi¬ 
tious Way is, to make a Frame with four fhort Poles 
or Sticks, laid on four Forks driven into the Ground, 
of fuch Breadth, as to contain either the Hair-cloth 
of yoilr Kiln, or a Blanket tasked round about the 

Edges.-On this Device, the Poles with the Hops 

on them, may be laid, being either fuppbrted by 
Forks, br the Edges of the Frame j nt each Side 
whereof the Pickers may ftand, and pick the Hops 
into 1 1.-*-;—When the Blanket or Hair*cloth Is full, 
uftfftdt ir, Carry it away, and place another, or the 
ftiine emptied, in thb fame Frame again j and this 
Frame may be daily removed, With little Trouble, to 
fbihe new Place of the Garden near the Work. 

Hops mufti not be gathered while wot*, but if the 
Ddvv be on them, the Pole may be fhaken, and they 


will dry the fooner * if they be over Ripe they will 
be apt to ftied their Seed, wherein confrfts their chief 
Strength ; neither will they look fo Green, but fome- 
what Brown, which much leffens their Value *, though 
fome let them ftand as loiig as they can ; becaufe they 
wafte lefs in their dropping ; for four Pounds of un¬ 
tried Hops , thorough Ripe, will make one of dry ; 
whereas five Pounds of thofe fcarcely Ripe, yet in 
their Prime, make but one. So that it is judged the 
Proprietors get more in the thorough ripe Hop by the 
Weight than they lofe in the Colour. 

As foon as the Hops are picked, they muft be dried ■% 
fome, efpecially the Flemings and Hollanders , make 
Ufe of an Ooft or Kiln for this Purpofe, others dry 
them on the ordinary Malt*kiln in an Hair* cloth i 
But the bed Way, is to make a Bed of fiat Ledges, 
about an Inch thick, and two or three Inches broad, 
fawn, and laid one acrofs the other Chequer-wife, 
the flat way ; the Diftances about three Inches, or the 
like ; the Ledges fo entered, are put into another that 
the Floor may be even and fmooth : This Bsd may 
reft oh ttvo or three Joyfts fet edgewife, to fupport it 
.from finking \ then cover it with large double Tin 
Plates fodered together at each Joint j and fo order 
the Ledges before they are laid, that the Joints of the 
Tin may always lie over the Middle of a Ledge *, and 
wheh the Bed is wholly covered with Tin, fit Boards 
about the Edges of the Kiln to keep up the Heps , 
only let the one Side be to remove, that the Hops 
may be ftioved off as before. The Hops may bfe 
turned on this Tin Bed or Floor with great Safety 
and fmall Expence of Fuel 5 befide, that any Manner 
of Fuel will ferve for this Purpofe as well as Char¬ 
coal, the Smoke not paffing through the Hops: But 
it muft not be forgot to make Conveyances for it at 
the feveral Corners and Sides of the Kiln. 

The turning of Hops , after the eafieft and moft fe- 
cure Manner, is found to be not only a Wafte and 
Injury co the Hop , but alfo an Expence of Fuel and 
Time 5 yet it may be prevented, in Cafe the upper 
Bed, whereon the Hops lie, have a Cover that may bfe 
let down and raifed at Pleaftire ; which Cover may 
be tinned over, by nailing fingle Tin Plates to the 
.Face of it •, that when the Hops begin to dry, and 
are ready to be burnt, you may let down this Cover 
within a Foot and lefs of the Hops , which will re- 
fled the Heat upon them, that the uppermoft Hop y 
will be as foon dry as the lower, and every Hop 
equally dried? 

The Method of Bagging Hops , (after they have lain a 
Month more to cool and toughen) is to make a round 
or fquare Hole in an upper Floor, big enough for a 
Man with Eafe to go up and down, and turn and 
wind in it ; then tack a Hoop about the Mouth of 
the Bag faft With Packthread, that it may bear thfe 
Weight of the Hops when full, and of the Man that 
treads them ; that done let the Bag down through 
the Hole \ and the Hoop will reft above, fo as t6 
keep the Bag from Hiding wholly through •, into this 
Bag enft a few Hops, and before you go in to Tread, 
let an Handful of Hops be tied at each lower Cornet* 
with a Piece of Packthread, to make, as it were a 
Taflel, whereby the Bug, when full, may be conve¬ 
niently lifted or removed •, then go into the Bag, and 
tread the Hops on every Side, another ftill calling iii 
as faft as you require, till it be full \ when it is Well 
troddett and filled, let the Bag down, by unripping 
the Loop, and clbfe the Mouth of the Bag, filling 
the two upper Coiners as you did the lower : This 
Bag, if well packed and dried, will keep fcVeral Years 
in a dry Place \ only Cate muft be taken, that Mice 
do not fpdil or wafte the Hops j nbt that they will 
eat them, but make their Nells therein; 

Mump, by Naturalifts called Cannabis, beats a 
near Analogy to Flax, Linum \ both in Rcfpedl of 
Form, Culture and Ufe. 

The Plant is Annual \ that is, riiuft be Town nfrefh 

every Year.- u It rifts quick, into a tall (lender Sort 

of Shrub, whole Stem however is hollow, and big 
enough to be chart'd, and thus ufed in the CompolW 
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tion of Gunpowder.—Its Leaves arife by fives or fixes, 
from the fame Pedicle, and are a little jagged; yield¬ 
ing a ftrong Smell, which affects the Head.-Its 

Flowers grow Grape-wife, oppofite to each other, in 
Manner of St. Andrew's Crofs; each confifting of 
five yellowifh Stamina, incompaffed with a like Num¬ 
ber of Petala, purple without, and white within.—• 
Its Fruit or Seed is fmall and round, filled with a 
white folid Pulp; and grows on the Top of the Stem ; 
having its Pedicles diftind! from thofe of the Flowers. 

Laflly, its Bark is a Tifiue of Fibres, joined 
together by a fofc Matter, which eafiiy rots it. 

Hemp is of two Kinds; Male, properly called 

Karl ; and Female, or fimble .-It is the Male a- 

lonethat produces Seed, to perpetuate the Kindi from 
the Seed of the Male, arifes both Male and Female. 

It does not appear, that the Antients were ac¬ 
quainted with the Ufe of Hemp , in Refped! of the 
Thread it affords. Pliny, who fpeaks of the Plant 
in his Natural Hiftory , /. XX. c . 23. fays not a 
Word of it ; contenting himi'elf with extolling the 
Virtues of its Stem, Leaves, and Roots. In Effed!, 
what fome Writers of the Roman Antiquities remark, 
viz. that the Hemp neceffary for the Ufe of War, was 
all flirred up in two Cities of the Weftern Empire, 
'viz. at Ravenna , and Vienna , under two Procurators, 
called Procuratores linificii\ muft be under flood of Flax. 

The Seed is faid to have the Faculty of abating ve¬ 
nereal Defires; and its Decodtion in Milk, is recom¬ 
mended again!! the Jaundice, (Ac. -The Leaves 

are held good again!! Burns, and the Juice thereof 

again!! Deafnefs.-The Powder or Flower, mix’d 

with any ordinary Liquor, is faid to turn thofe who 
drink thereof, ftupid. 

The Culture and Management of Hemp, makes a 
confiderable Article in Agriculture ; there being di- 
verfe Operations required therein, as pulling, water¬ 
ing, beating, Twinging, (Ac. 

The Plant is fown in May, in a warm, Tandy, rich 
Soil; and is itfelf Tuffieient to deftroy Weeds on any 

Ground.-About Lammas they begin to gather 

it; the Light or Female, being fir!! ripe. 

The Marks of its Maturity, are its Leaves turning 
yellow, and the Stalks white. 

The Way of gathering, is to pull it up by the 
Roots; after which, they bind it up in Handfulls or 
Bundles. The Male, they let ftand eight or ten Days 
in the Air, that the Seed may dry or ripen; after 
which they cut off the Heads, and beat or thralh 

them, to get out the Seed-‘They alfo beat the 

Female, to get out a thick, fetid Sort of Du!!, con¬ 
tained therein. 

This done, they proceed to water or rate it, by 
laying it five or fix Days in a Pool, or other ftag- 
nant Water, to rot the Bark. A Stream, or run¬ 
ning Water, would do theBufinefs much better; but 
that it infedls the Water, and gives it a Quality very 
pernicious to the Health; for which Reafon it is for¬ 
bid to rate it in Waters ufed for domeftick Purpofes. 

When rotted, and taken out again, they dry it; 
then break or beat out the dry Bun, or Hex, which 
is the woody Part of the Stem, from the Rind or 
Bark which covers it, by crufhing it in a toothed or 
nicked Inftrument, called a Brake, beginning with 
the Root End. 

When the Bun is fufficiently broke, and hangs by 
fmall Shivers, they fwingle or beat them out, with 
a Piece of Wood edged for that Purpofe. 

-Note, the Karl Hemp , they lometimes break 

with the Fingers, and ftrip off the Rind, without 
the Help of the Brake or Swingle. 

The next Thing is to beat the Hemp ; which is 
done either on a Block, or in a Trough, with a 
Hammer, or with Beetles; till it feel fufiiciently 

foft and pliable.-It remains now to be heckled , or 

paffed thro’ divers toothed Inftrumcnts, not unlike the 
Wool-dreffers Combs, of different Finenefs 1 this fe- 
parating the fiiorter Tow from it ; the ref! is fit to 
be fpun, wove, (Ac. for Thread, Cloth, Cordage, or 
the like. 


Flax or Linum, is a Plant with a (lender, 
hollow Stem, ufually about two Foot high ; whofe 
Bark confifts of Fibres, or Threads, much like thofe 
of Hemp; which being dreffed and worked in due 
Manner, makes that noble Commodity Linen-cloth. 

Flax thrives be!! in a Soil that has long lain fallow. 
To bear Flax , it muft be well ploughed, laid flat or 
even, and the Seed Town thick, in a warm Seafon, 
about the Middle of March , or Beginning of April . 
The be!! Seed is that brought from the Eaft; which, 
though dear, repays the Charges with Abundance. 
One Sowing, will produce two or three Crops, before 
it need be renewed. 

Flax, pulled up in the Bloom, proves whiter and 
ftronger, than if left ftanding till the Seed is ripe; 
but then the Seed is loft. 

The Preparations Flax muft undergo, to fit it for 
Spinning, are pulling, drying, and iwingling. 

The Seed of Flax, called Linfeed, has feveral con¬ 
fiderable Properties. It enters the Compofition of 
divers Medicines, and yields an Oil by Exprefiion, 
which has mod of the Properties of Nut-oil; and 
which is frequently ufed, in Defed! thereof, in Paint¬ 
ing, to burn in Lamps, (Ac . That drawn cold, is 
reputed good in divers Difeafes. 

Vine, vitis, is a noble Plant or Shrub, of the rep¬ 
tile Kind ; famous for its Fruity or Grapes, and for 
the Liquor they afford. 

The Kinds of Vines are almoft infinite; denomi¬ 
nated either from the Soil, and Place where they 
grow ; as the Bourguignon, Bourdelas, Italian , Man¬ 
tua Vine, (Ac. or from the Form, Colour, Tafte, (Ac . 
of their Grapes; as the Acorn, Apricot, Hama/k , 
Birds-bill, Mufcadine , (Ac. Vine. 

Our Gardeners find that Vines are capable of being 
cultivated in England, fo as to produce large Quanti-. 
ties of Grapes, and thofe ripened to fuch a Degree, 

as may afford a good fubftancial vinous Juice.-- 

Witnefs the Vineyards in SomerfetQhire, particularly 
that famous one at Bath. 

In Effed!, it does net feem fo much owing to the 
Inclemency of our Engltjh Air, that our Grapes are 
generally inferiour to thofe of France , (Ac . as to the 
Want of a juft Culture. 

Thofe fitted for the Englijh Climate, Mr. Marti - 
mer finds to be the fmall, black Grape, the white 
Mufcadine, Parfiey-grape, Mufcadilla, white, and red 

Frontigniac.—-Mr. Bradley recommends the July 

Grape, the early fweet Water Grape, lately brought 
from the Canaries ; the Arbois, or French fweet 
Water Grape: All which, if well managed, and 
the Weather favourable, are ripe by the Middle of 
Auguft.— He alfo recommends the Claret and Bur¬ 
gundy Grapes. 

The Spot of Ground planted with Vines, is called 
Vineyard, Vinetum, in French , Vignoble. 

The be!! Situation of a Vineyard , is on the Decli¬ 
vity of a Hill, lying to the South. 

The beft Soil for Vines , according to Mortimer, is 
the hotteft Gravel, Sand, or dry rocky Ground, pro¬ 
vided it be well watered, and fhacled. - -At firft 

planting, Mr. Bradley recommends chalky Hills as 
proper for Vines. 

To amend a Soil that wants thofe Qualities, it is 
good to throw in the Rubbifh of old Buildings, well 
mixed with twice as much Earth, and fifted about the 
Roots of the Vines. 

The Vine is propagated by Slips, Layers, orSuck- 
lers, planted in a Nurfery, and thence tranfplanted, 
about February , into the Vineyard. 

The Vines are to be planted in Lines, running 
North and South, five or fix Foot apart; only two 
Vines in each Hole.—* The September following, the 
Shoots of that Summer to be pruned, fiiorter, ac¬ 
cording to their Strength; and the Summer follow¬ 
ing, the ftrongeft will begin to fliew a little Fruit. 
-—They are now to be fupported with Stakes, (Ac . 
fo as they may run about a Foot above Ground : The 
higher they run, the lefs Danger they arc in of be- 

* 
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in<* fpoiled with Wet; but the lower, the Tweeter 

Grapes, and the ftronger Wine. 

If notwithstanding due Pruning, they do not Teem 

inclinable to bear large Bunches, the Ground to be 
helped by a Mixture of Rubbifh of Tome old Build¬ 
ing, with Sea-coal Alhes, or drift Sand.-Thus 

managed, a Vineyard , in five or fix Years, will pro¬ 
duce good Store of Grapes. 

The celebrated Vineyard at Bath, containing about 

fix Acres of Ground, planted with white Mufcadine, 
and black Clufter Grapes, Mr. Bradley allures us, by 
fuch Management, fome Years ago, yielded fixty 
Hoglheads of Wine at a Vintage: though in the 
Tear 1721, it only yielded three Hoglheads. 

The fame Author mentions a little Vineyard of a 
private Perfon at Rotherhithe ; which, tho* only con¬ 
fiding of 100 Vines, and fome of them only of the 
fecond Years Growth, yielded, at a Vintage, 95 
Gallons of Wine, which he adds, had the true Bur¬ 
gundy Flavour, as being made from that Sort of 
Grape; and exceeded any made from any Vineyard 
on this Side Paris. 

From the Fruit of the Vine, is drawn a Liquor 
called Wine, the Method of making and fining , 
which, in the Southern Parts of France , is, for red 
Wines, to tread, or fqueeze the Grapes between the 
Hands, and to let the whole ftand, Juice and Hulks, 
till the Tindlure be to their Liking ; after which 

they prefs it.-But for white Wines, they prefs the 

Grapes immediately. 

When prefied they tun the Mull, and flop up the 
Vefiel ; only leaving the Depth of half a Foot or 
more empty, to give Room for it to work.——At 
ten Days End, they fill this Space with fome other 
proper Wine, that will not provoke it to work again. 

-This they repeat from Time to Time; new 

Wine fpending itfelf a little, e’re it comes to Perfec¬ 
tion. 

About Paris, and the Northern Parts of France, 
they let their Murk and Muft ftand two Days and 
Nights, for white Wines , and at leaft a Week for 

claret Wines , e’re they tun it.--While it continues 

working, it is kept as warm as poftible. 

Some upon (topping it up for good and all, roll 
the Calk about the Cellar, to mix the Liquor with 
the Lees; and after fettling a few Days, rack it off, 
with great Improvement. 

To fine it down, they put Shavings of green Beech 
into the Vefiel; having, firft taken off all the Rind, 
and boiled them an Hour in Water, to extradl their 
Ranknefs ; and afterwards dried them in the Sun, or 
an Oven•, a Bulhel of thefe ferve for a Tun of Wine. 
Thefe put the Liquor in a gentle Working, and pu¬ 
rify it in twenty-four Hours. Thefe alfo give it an 
agreeable Flavour.—The fame Chips being walhed 
ferve again and again, till almoft confumed. 

Some fweeten their Wines with Raifins of the Sun, 
trod in the Vac with the Grapes, having been firft 
plumped by boiling; others, by boiling Half the 
Muft, fcumming it and tunning it up hot with the 
other. 

For EngliJIj Wine, the Method, recommended by 
Mr.* Mortimer, is, firft, to gather the Grapes when 
very dry, to pick them from the Stalks, then to prefs 
them, and let the Juice ftand twenty-four Hours in 
the Vat, covered. Afterwards, to draw it off from 
the grofs Lees, and then put it up in a Calk, and to 
add a Pint, or Quart, of ftrong red, or white Port, 
to every Gallon of Juice ; and let the whole work: 
bunging it up clofe, and letting it ftand till January 5 
then bottle in dry Weather. 

By this Method, he affurcs us, he has made En» 
glifb Wine, as good as any the beft and pureft Wine, 
drank either in Paris, or Champaigne . 

Mr. Bradley chufes to have the Liquor when prefi* 
fed, ftand with the Hulks, Stalks and all, in the 
Vat, to ferment, for fifteen Days. 

He adds, that, according as the Vines have been 
managed, the Wine will be ftronger, or weaker,— 
Thofe ex, gr . which run at Liberty up high Trees, 


and are never pruned, make the fmalleft Wines: 
Thofe kept tied to the Stakes, about four Feet high, 
and which have their Branches duly pruned, ftronger 
Wines: And thofe neareft the Ground, the ftrongeft. 

The Force of fermenting Wine is very great* being 
able, if clofe Hopped up, to burft through the 

ftrongeft Calk.-The readied and only Way to 

ftop or abate the Fermentation, is by the Fume of 
burning Sulphur. 

Add, that when Wine already made, is upon the 
Fret, or, by any Alteration in the Air, begins to 
ferment again ; the Way ufed by the Vintners and 
Wine Coopers to fave it, is by the Flame of com¬ 
mon Sulphur, or a lighted Match dipped in it ; 
which held under a Calk, juft ready to burft its 
Hoops, calms its Fury, and makes it immediately 
fubfide. 

The Goodncfs of Wine confifts in its being near, 
dry, fine, bright, and brilk, without any Tafte of 
the Soil, of a clean, fteddy Colour; having a 
Strength, without being heady; a Body without be¬ 
ing four ; and keeping without being hard, or eager. 

Wine being a Liquor, moftly of foreign Produce ; 
the divers Names, Forms, Kinds, Diftin&ions, £s?r. 
thereof, are borrowed from the Countries where it 
is produced ; the Principal whereof, at this Day, is 
France: To Wines of which Country, a good Part 
of what we have to fay of this noble Liquor, will 
more immediately belong. 

Wine, in France, is diftinguilhed from the feveral 
Degrees and Steps of its Preparation, into, 

Mere goutle, Mother-drop ; which is the Virgin 
Wine, or Liquor in the Vat, after the Grapes have 
been trodden, or ftamped. 

Preffed Wine, Vin de prejjurage, which is that 
fqueezed with a Prefs out of the Grapes half bruifed 
by the treading. 

The Hulks left of the Grapes, are called Rape, 
Murk, or Mark; by throwing Water upon which, and 
prefiing them a-frelh, they make a Liquor for Ser¬ 
vants Ufe, anfwerable to our Cyder-kin, and called 
Boijfon ; which is of fome Ufe in Medicine, in the 
Cure of Diforders, occafioned by vifeid Humours. 

. Sweet Wine, Vin doux, is that which has not yet 

worked or fermented. 

• • • 

Bouru, that which has been prevented working, by 
calling in cold Water. 

Cuvt, or worked Wines that which has been let 
work in the Vat, to give it a Colour. 

Cuit , or boiled Wine , that which has a Boiling e’re 
it worked ; and which by that Means, ftill retains its 
native Sweetnefs. 

Paffe , or ftrained Wine, that made by fteeping 
dry Grapes in Water, and letting it ferment of icfelf*. 

Wines, are alfo diftinguilhed, with Regard to the 
Colour, into White Wine, Red Wine, Claret Wine, 
Pale Wine, Rofe or Black Wine .——And with Re¬ 
gard to their Country, or the Soil that produces them, 
into French Wines , Spanijh Wines, Rhenijh Wines » 
Hungary Wines , Canary Wines, &?<:. And more par¬ 
ticularly into Port Wine, Madera Wine, Burgundy 
Wine, Champaign Wine , Falernian Wine, 'Tokay Wine, 
Schiras Wine, &r. 

Wines, again, are diftinguilhed, with Regard to 
their Quality, into fweet Wines, rough or dry Wines, 
and rich or lufciotts Wines , Vins de liqueur ; of which 
laft, fome are exceedingly fweet, others .fweet and 
poignant: All chiefly ufed by Way of Dram, after 
Meals, tfic. 

Such are the French, Frontiguiac , Madera, the 
Canary, the Hungary, Tokay ; the Italian, Montefiaf- 
cone 5' the Pcrftan Schiras ; the Malmfey Wines , of 
Candia, Ohio, Ltjbos , Tencdos, and other Blands of 
the Archipelago, which anticntly belonged to the 

Greeks, but now to the Turks. --Thefe are fome- 

times called Greek Wines, and fometimes Turkey 
Wines . 

Wine i9 alfo varloufty denominated, according to 
its Stnte, Circupiftances, Qualities, 

Natural Wine, is fuch as it comes from the 
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Grape, without further Mixture or Sophiftication. 

Brewed or adulterated "W i ne, is that wherein fome 
Drug is added to give it Strength, Finenefs, Flavour, 
Brifknefs, Sweetnefs, or fome other Quality which is 
wanted. 

Pricked or eager Wine, is that turned fourifh. 

Flat Wine, is that fallen weak and vappid, for 
want of being drank in Time. 

Sulphured Wine, is that put in Cafks, wherein 
Sulphur has been burnt; in order to fit it for Keep¬ 
ing, or for Carriage by Sea. 

Colour Wine, is, fome think, a Wine of a- very 
deep Colour, ferving to dye the WineSy that are too 
pale, (i?c. as the black or Alicant Wines, in Ufe a- 
mong our Vintners . 

Chip Wine, is that poured on Chips of Beech- 
wood to fine or foften it. 

Rape Wi n e, is that put in a Calk half full of 
Frelh Grapes picked for the Purpofe, to recover the 
Strength, Brilknefs, &c. it had loft by Keeping, &V. 

The rearing up Corn, is alfo one of the principal 
Operations in Agriculture. 

Corn is a Plane, or rather Genus of Plants, which 
produces a Grain fit for Bread, the ordinary Food of 
Man. 

Corn is alfo ufed for the Grain or Seed of that 
Plant, feparated from the Spica, or Ear. 

In the Commerce of Grain they diftinguilh three 
Kinds, viz. Corn properly fo called, or Wheat; Rye , 
which is a Species very different, and of a Quality 
Far inferior, and a third Kind refulting from a Mix¬ 
ture of the two, called Maflin. 

The Farmers, indeed, rank among the Number of 
Corn feveral of the Grains fowed in March ; as Bar¬ 
ley, Oats, and even Pulfe, as Peas, Vetches, &V. 
which, however, they fometimes diftinguilh, by the 
Denomination of fmaller Corn ; Maife and Sarafin are 
numbered among the Corns ; the firft called Turkey 
and Indian Corn ; the fecond French , or black Corn. 

Europe , in every Part of it; Egypt , and fome other 
Cantons of Africa , particularly the Coaftsof Barbary ; 
and fome Parts of America cultivated by the Europe - 
ans 7 particularly New England , New France , and 
Acadia ; are the Places which produce Corn. Other 
Countries have Maife and Rice in lieu of it, and 
fome Parts of America > both in the Iflands and 
Continents, fimple Roots, fuch as Potatoes and Ma¬ 
nioc. 

Egypt was antiently the mod fertile of all other 
Countries in Corn 5 as appears both from facred and 
profane Hiftory ; it furnilhed a good Patt of the 
People fubjeft to the Roman Empire, and was called 
the dry Nurfe of Rome and Italy. England , France , 
and Poland , feem now in the Place of Egypt , and 
with their Superfluities fupporc a good Part of Europe . 

For the firft Difcover-y and Culture of Corn , Authors 
are much divided ; the common Opinion is, that in 
the firft Ages Men lived on the fpontaneous Fruits of 
the Earth, as Acorns, and the Nut or Maft produced 
from Beech, which they fay took its Name Fagus 
from the Greek I eat. It is added, that they 

had not cither the Ufe of Corn , nor the Art' of pre¬ 
paring or making it eatable. 

Ceres has the Credit of being the firft who fhewed 
the Ufe of Cor tty on which Account fhc was placed 
among the Gods. Others give the Honour to Frip- 
tolemus: Others (Imre it between the two 1 making 
Ceres the firft Difcovercr, and Triptoletnus the firft 
Cultivater of Corn . 

Diodorus Siculus aferibes the whole to IJis 5 in which, 
Polidore Virgil obferves, he does not differ from the 
reft \ IJis and Ceres being in reality the fame. The 
Athenians pretend it was among them the Art be¬ 
gan, and the Cretans or Candiots> Sicilians , and 
Egyptians lay Claim to the fame. Some think the 
Title of the Sicilians bell fupporced, that being the 
Counrry of Ceres ; and others add fhe did not tench 
the Secret to the Athenians , till ftic had firft inftriufl- 
cd her own Country-men. Odu*rs fay Ceres firft: 
palled into Attica , thence into Crete , and laft of all 


into Sicily. Many of the Learned, maintain, how-' 
ever, it was in Egypt , the Art of cultivating Corn 
firft began ; and it's certain there was Corn in Egypt , 
and the Rally long before the Time of Ceres. 

For the Prefervation of Corn : It mull be well dried 
and cleaned, the Granary have its Opening to the 
North or Eaft, and Vent-holes a-top. For the firft 
fix Months it muft be well ftirred every fifteen Days; 
afterwards it will be fufficienc to fift it once per 
Month ; after two Years it heats no more ; nor is 
there any thing to fear, but from the Air and foreign 
Moifture. 

A little Time after the Siege of Metz under 
Henry II. of France , the Duke d*Efpernon laid up vaft 
Stores of Corn in the Citadel, which was preferved 
in good Plight to the Year 1707. when the French 
King and his Retinue palling that Way, eat Bread 
baked thereof. 

The chief Thing that contributes to the Preferva¬ 
tion of Corn y is a Cruft which* is formed on its Surface, 
by the Germination of the Grain underneath, to the 
Thicknefs of an Inch and a Half. On that at Metz 
People walked, without its giving the leaft Way. At 
Sedan was a Granary cut in a Rock, wherein a Heap 
of Corn was preferved one hundred and ten Years: 
It was covered with a Cruft a Foot thick. 

At Chalons they have Granaries where they (till 
keep Corn thirty or forty Years; over the Heap they 
ftrew Quick-lime, in fine Duft, to the Thicknefs of 
three Inches ; and fprinkle this over with Water, 
whence arifes a Cruft. The Grain near the Surface 
fprouts to the Height of a Foot and a Half; thefe 
the Winter kills ; and the Heap is left untouched till 
Neceflity obliges them to it. 

To the fame Art, Agriculture , belong Planting, 
Tranfpianting, Pruning, Engrafting *, the Culture of 
Forefts, Timber, Copies, Ific. 

Planting, in Agriculture and Gardening, is the 
fetting of a Tree, or Plant, taken up from its for¬ 
mer Place, in a new Hole or Pit proportionable to its 
Bulk ; throwing frelh Earth over its Root, and filling 
up the Hole to the level of the other Ground. 

There are three Sorts of Pl a n t i n g, viz. Plant¬ 
ing an Orchardy Planting of Foreft-trees, and Plant¬ 
ing of Wall-fruit Trees. But thefe are more proper¬ 
ly adapted to Tranfpianting. — Franfplanting in 
Agriculture , is the Art of removing Trees or Plants 
from the Place where they were fowed or bred up, 
and planting them in others. 

Orchard, is a Seminary or Plantation of Fruit- 
trees, chiefly Apples, and Pears. : 

*Tis a Rule among the Gardeners, that thofc Or* 
chardsy c<eteris paribus , thrive beft, which lie open to 
the South, South-Weft, and South*Eaft, and are 
fereened from the North ; the Soil dry and deep. 

Orchards are (locked by Tranfplantation ; feldom 
by Semination. 

The Seafon for tranfpianting Apple Trees into 
Orchards , is in the Months of Ottober and November . 

If the Leaves be not all off at the Time they are 
removed, they muft be pulled off*. They are like- 
wife to be pruned. Trees may be tranfplarited into 
Orchardsy after three Years grafting; and ought not 
to be fet at a lefs Diftance than eight Yards, nor 
greater than fourteen: And the richer the Land, the 
greater the Diftance. 

The Trees are tranfplanted to beft Purpofe, when 
young: For Trees ten or twelve Years old, a narrow 
Trench muft be dug the November before, deep 
enough to meet the fpreading Roots, at fuch a Di¬ 
ftance all around the Tree, a9 the Roots are to be cue 
off at \ in mnking the Trench, the Roots to be cut 
off clean, and without fplitcing or bruifing the Bark, 
and the Trench filled up again. This will enable 
the Tree, upon Removal, to draw more Nourifhmcnt 
than otherwife it would; and fo thrive better in its 
new Manfion. 

The fide Branches of all tall Orchard Fruit Trees, 
are to be cut off, till the Tree be arrived at the 
Height deft red. 
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IF the Tree be to fpread low, fome are to be left 
on each Side 5 fo as to form, a kind of Ballance. For 
the firft three Years, at lead, they muft not grow 
thick and bufhy-headed : This muft be prevented by 
cutting off fome of the infide Shoots, and fuch as 
grow crofs each other, or pendant. 

The Soil, if not rich enough, is to be amended in 
two or three Years 5 by opening it around the Tree, 
and on the Outfide of the Ground firft dug, when 
the Tree was fet 5 and in a Month’s Time filling it 
up again with a proper Compoft or Manure. 

In the Transplanting of Foreft-Trees> Care is 
to be taken to preferve the Roots 5 and even the fine 
Hairs or Filaments thereof, with the Earth that 
flicks thereto 5 thefe Filaments being the Mouths 
that fuck the Nouriffiment, and transfufe it to the 
Tree. 

The Pits or FofTes, into which Trees are tranf¬ 
planted , ffiould be left open for fome Time before¬ 
hand, that the Rain, Froft, and Sun may diffolve the 
compadted Salt, render the Earth friable, and qualify 

it for nouriffiing the Tree.-- The fame may be 

done, in fome Meafure, by burning Straw in the new 
Pits, and drenching the Mould with Water in dry 
Seafons, and by enriching the Ground with Manure. 

Pliny was of Opinion, no Tree ffiould be removed 
under two, or above three Years old. Cato would 
have none tranfplanted lefs than five Fingers in Dia¬ 
meter 5 but we are, now, able to tranfplant Trees of 
all Ages and Sizes, without Danger* 

To tranfplant old Trees was reckoned fo difficult, 
that veterem arborem tranjplanlare is become a Pro¬ 
verb for a difficult Enterprize \ and yet we are in¬ 
formed of a Grove of 600 Cocoa-trees of 80 Years 
Growth, and 60 Foot high to the lowed Bough, tranf¬ 
planted by Count Maurice , to his Paradife of Fri- 
burg: And a great Perfon in Devonfhire , Mr. Evelyn 
tells us, tranfplanted Oaks, as big as twelve Oxen 
could draw to fupply a Defe£t in an Avenue. 

For the Tranfplantation of grown Trees, Mr. Eve¬ 
lyn gives the following Method, as praftifed with good 
Succefs by the Lord Fitzbarding: Choofe Trees about 
the Thicknefs of a Man’s Thigh ; remove the Earth 
from about them *, cut through all the fide Roots, 
till the Tree may be, by Force, brought down on 
one Side ; fo that the Tap Roots may be conveniently 
come at to be cut off with the Ax : Then redrefs the 
Tree, and let it ftand covered with the Mould from 
wh ; ch it was loofened, till next Year, or longer ; 
and by that Time it will have drawn new tender 
Roots fit for Tranfplanting, and may be taken up at a 
fit Seafon. 

Other wife, for very large Trees, before the hard 
Frofts come on, make a Trench about the Tree at 
fuch Diftance from the Stem, as you judge fufficient 
for the Root 5 dig fo deep as almoft to undermine it: 
Place Blocks, and Quarters of Wood to fuftain the 
Earth, and caft in as much Water, as may fill the 
Trench, or fufficiently wee it, unlefs the Ground 
were very moift before.’ -Thus let it ftand till 
fome hard Froft bind it firmly to the Roots, and then 
convey it to its new Station, which may be preferved 
from Freezing, by placing ftore of warm Litter in it, 
fo clofe the Mould the better to the draggling Fibres, 
and place the Earth taken out of the Pit about the 
Root of the new-planted Tree. 

The common Rules for Tranfplanting are, 1, The 
lighter the Soil is, the deeper are the Trees to be 
planted. 2. If the Soil be Gravel, or Sand, mix Clay 
with it, and vice verfd. 3, The bed Seafon is cither in 
Oftober or February \ in warm, moift, clear Weather. 
4. The large Roots to be abated, to prevent the Ne- 
ceffity of digging too deep •, but the final 1 fibrous 
ones to be fpared. 5. In taking up the Trees, to 
obferve how the Roots grow, and in Tranfplanting to 
difpofc them in the fame Order, and place the Tree 
to the fame Afpeft. 6. To defend young Trees after 
?rtmfplfwtation> both from the Wind and the Sun, 
till the Roots be fixed, and they begin to ffiooc. 
7. If the Soil you tranfplant into, be good, do not 


top the Trees, but lop all the Boughs to ohe fingle 
one, the mod upright and promifing among them i 
but if the Soil be poor, top them, and when they are 
Ihot out again, lop all the Branches to one* 

Transplanting of Fruit-trees.-After a 

Summer’s Growth of Fruit Seedlings in the Seminary* 
fuch are pulled up as are above a Foot high, and 
tranfplanted into a Nurfery ; the reft to be left in the 
Seed-plot dll another Year. 

When drawn up, the Spriggs are to be cut off, 
from about the Top, the Strings from the Roots, and 
the Extremities both of the Top, that it may not run 
too faft upwards, and of the Tap or Heart-root, that 
it may not pafs dire< 5 tly downwards; left it go be¬ 
yond the good Soil. The Holes or Pits to be fo 
deep, as that the Plants may ftand fomewhat deeper 
in the Ground, than when in the Seed-plot *, clofe 
the Mould about them, and if it be a dry Time, 
water them the firft Day, and cover the Soil with 
old Fern. 

Mr. Bradley gives us a new Method of Tranfplant¬ 
ing Trees of all Kinds and Ages with Safety, either 
while they are in the Bloffom, or with Fruit upon 
them, thus: The Holes to receive the Trees are to be 
prepared before the Trees are taken up ; and the 
Earth which comes out of the Holes to be made very 
fine and put into large Tubs, and mixed with Water, 
till it be about the Confidence of thin Batter. Then 
the Holes wherein the Trees are to be planted, are to 
be filled with this thus-tempered Earth, before the 
earthy Parts have Time to fettle. 

The Advantage hereof is, that the Trees thus plant¬ 
ed have their Roots immediately inclofed and guarded 
from the Air ; and the warm Seafon of the Year 
difpofing every Part of the Tree for Growth and 

Shooting, it will lofe very little of its Vigour. - - In 

Winter it does not fucceed. 

The fame Author adds, that in Confidcration of the 
Circulation of the Sap, it is as neceffary to preferve 
the Veffels of the Trees entire, as thofe in animal 
Bodies, and therefore in Tranfplanting Trees in the 
Summer Seafons, it is not proper to cut off any of the 
Branches, or wound any of the Veffels, till they have 
renewed their Roots, which it is of abfolute Necef- 
fny to wound in .Tranfplanting them. For the wound¬ 
ed Roots he has provided a Plaifter of a Mixture of 
Gums, to prevent the Canker and Rot, and promote 
their Healing. 

Pruning in Gardening and Agriculture , is the 
Operation of lopping or cutting off the fuperfluous 
Branches of Trees ; either to difpofc them to bear bet¬ 
ter, to grow higher, or appear more regular. 

Pruning is one of the moft important Branches of 
the Gardener’s Province 5 and that whereon the Weal 
or Woe of his Fruit-trees, as well as the Form and 
Regularity of his Garden, in great Meafure depends. 

It is fometimes pradtifed purely for the trimming 
and adjufting of Trees to the Eye, by taking away 
irregular Branches ; as in Box, Holly, Yew, • 

Sometimes, to make the Stem grow fairer, and 
rife higher, by taking off all the large Branches, 
arifing out of it, and thus fending the Sap, which 
would otherwife be expended by them, to the Top of 
the Tree, to nourifii and prolong the fame. 

But its more ordinary Ufe is to render the Tree 
more fertile and to mend its Fruit, by retrench¬ 
ing fuch ufelefs Branches as might impoveriffi the 
Trunk, and confume the Juice neceffary to nourifii 
the Branches that bear. 

Pruning is an annual Operation ; the Amputation 
is ufually made Hoping, fometimes Stump-wife. Its 
be ft Seafon is about the End of February , though it 
may be begun as foon as the Leaves arc off, viz. in 
November \ and continued to the Time frefh Leaves 
come on, viz. in April. 

As the Gardener has ufually three Kinds of Trees 
to manage, viz. fome too weak, others too ftrong, 
and others in a juft Plight \ he will find Pruning- 
work enough through all that Space j it being proper 
to prune fome fooner and fome later. The weaker 

and 
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and more languiftung a Tree is, the fooner it ought 
to be pruned , to eafe it of its often five Branches : and 
the more vigorous the Tree is, the longer may the 
Pruning be deferred. 

For Pruning a Tree of the firft Tear % i. e. a Tree 
planted the Year before: If it have only fhot one fine 
Branch from the Middle of the Stem, it muft be cut 
to that Branch, and the Branch fhorcened to four or 
five Eyes or Buds: the Effect of which is, that the 
next Year there will be, at leaft, two fine Branches 
oppofite to each other. 

If the Tree produce two fine Branches, well placed, 
with weak ones.among them, all required is to fhorten 
them equally, to the Compafs of five or fix Inches 
in Length; Care, however, being taken, that the 
two laft Eyes or Buds, of the Extremes of the 
Branches thus fhortened, look on the Right and Left, 
to the two bare Sides, that each may bring forth, at 
leaft, two new ones, and the jfour being fo well plac'd, 
that they may be all preferved. If one of the two 
Branches be much lower than the other,’ or both on 
one Side, or the like, only one is to be preferved, 
and that the ficteft to begin a fine Figure *, the other 
to be cut off fo clofe, as that it never may be afile to 

produce thick ones in the fame Place.--If a Tree 

have put forth three or four Branches, all in the Ex¬ 
tremity, or a little beneath, they mud be all pruned 
by the fame Laws as the two above-mentioned : If they 
be equally thick, they are to be ufjsd alike; if fome 
of them be fmalier than the reft, they muft only be 
pruned , with a Profpedt of getting a fingle Branch 
each, raking Care to have it on that Side which fhall 
be found empty ; in Order to which, they fhould be 
fhortened to an Eye or Bud, that looks on that Side ; 
and the fame Care to be taken in the larger, in Order 
to begin to fill up the better: If thefe fine Branches 
fhoot a little below the Extremity, it is but lhorten- 
ing the Stem to them: On the contrary, if the 
Branches be moft of them ill ones, two at lead, if 
poffible,' are to be preferved, and pruned in the fame 
Manner as the two fine ones above. Good weak 
Branches are to be carefully preferved for Fruit, only 
cutting them a little at the Extremity, when they ap¬ 
pear too weak for their Length, not failing to take 

away all the faplefs Branches.--—If the Tree have 

produced five, fix, or feven Branches, it is fufficient 
to preferve three or four of the bed ; the reft to be 
cut quite off, at leaft if they be thick •, but if they be 
weak,/. e. fit for Fruit Branches, they fhould be kept till 
they have performed what they are capable of doing; 
and if among the great ones, there happen to be 
many fmall ones, two or three of the beft only to be 
preferved, pinching off the Ends of the Jongeft. 

Prunino of a Tree the fecond Tear. -If ha¬ 

ving put out two fine wood Branches, and one or 
two fmall ones, for Fruit the firft Year, the Sap have 
altered its Courfe in the fecond Year, from the thick 
Branches to the fmall ones, fo that the fmall become 

Wood, and the large, Fruit Branches.-If a 

Tree from the firft Year’s Pruning , have produced 
four or fivejlranches, or more, it muft needs be very 
vigorous: For which Reafon it may be fometimes ad- 
vifable to preferve thofc Branches ; even though it be 
not neccfiary to the Figure of the Tree, but even to 
confurne Part of the Sap, which might otherwife be 
prejudicial to the Fruit Branches; thefe fuperfluous 
Branches may be left long, without any ill Confe- 
qucnce ; but thofc cflential to the Beauty of the Tree, 
muft be all pruned , a little longer than thofe of the 
preceding Year, c . about two, or at moft, three 
Eyes, or a good Foot. This is making an Advari- 
vantage of the Figure of the Tree, which without 
this would not yield Fruit in a long Time; the re¬ 
dundant Sap converting all the Sap in Wood-branches. 
In thefe vigorous Trees, fome Branches cut Stump- 
wife are to be left on, and even fome thick ones, 
though of fallc Wood, efpecially where there are any 
neceftary ro the J'orm ol the Tree, or employ the 
Kxcrfs of.Sap, and prevent its doing Mifchief. Still 
more lo afiiugc its Violence, it may be nccefiary to 


preferve many long, good, weak Branches, when 
placed fo as to occafion no Confufion; and even on 
the thick Branches, a good Number of Out-lets for 

the Sap to range in.-Be it a general Rule, rather 

to fpare the lower Branches, and cut off the higher, 
than the contrary : By this Means the Tree fpreads 
more eafily to the Bottom of the Wail. 

Pruning of a Tree of the third Tear. 1 — In a 
Tree chat has been planted three Years, and pruned 
twice, if it be vigorous, as many old Branches as 
poffible are to be preferved, efpecially for Fruit: If 
it be weak, it muft be eafed of the Burden of old 
Branches, as well thofe for Fruit, as Wood, it muft 
be cut fhort, to enable it to fhoot out new ones; 
which if it cannot do with Vigour, let it be pulled 
up, and a new one, with frelh Earth, planted in its 
Place, 

In all Pruning , Provifion is to be made for Branches 
to proceed from thofe now >under the pruning Knife y 
to prepare fuch as may be proper for the Form ; with 
this Affurance, that when the high Branch is taken 
down from over the lower, this latter being reinforced 
with the Sap that would have gone to the former, 
will certainly produce more Branches, than it would 
have done without fuch Reinforcement. 

General Rules of Pruning Fruit Trees , i. The 
more the Branches fhoot horizontally, the apter and 
better difpofed the Tree is to bear Fruit; confc- 
quently the more upright the Branches, the more 
inclined is the Tree to increafe in Wood, and the lefs 
in Fruit. 

Hence, ever take Care to keep the Middle of a 
Tree from great Wood, or thick Branches; and as 
thofe increafe and grow upon you, cut them out en¬ 
tirely ; for the Place will be foon filled with better 
and more fruitful Wood. 

In Dwarfs, you are to prune all open, and clear of 
Wood, leaving none but horizontal Branches; and 
in Wall Trees, if you do but furnifh your Walls with 
horizontal Branches, Nature will provide for the Mid¬ 
dle.-Chufe therefore fuch Shoots as are not vi¬ 

gorous, to furnifh bearing Branches. 

2. Take Care the Tree be not left over full of 
Wood ; nor even of bearing Branches; as it is fre¬ 
quently feen in the Management of Peaches, Necta¬ 
rines, and Cherries. 

Nature cannot fupply them all with Juice enough ; 
whence none will be fupplied well: The Confc- 
quence of which is, that either the Bloffoms will fall 
off, or the Fruit dwindle. It is certain, a Multi¬ 
tude of Branches crouding on one another, produces 
neither fo good, nor fo much Fruit, as where there is 
a convenient Space ; befide the difagreeable Effett of 
crofting one another. 

3. All ftrong and vigorous Branches are to be left 
longer on the fame Tree, than weak and feeble ones; 
confequently, the Branches of a fickly Tree, muft 
be pruned fhorter, and fewer in Number than thofe 
of a ftrong healthful Tree. 

4. All Branches fhooting direClly forward from 
Trees that grow againft a Wall, are to be pruned clofe 
to the Branch whence they fpring, &c. 

5. When a Branch, well placed cither againft a 
Wall, or in a Dwarf, has fhot fome falfe Wood, 
neither fit for the Figure nor the Fruit, prune it off 
within the Thicknel’s of a Crown-piece, or fioping- 
ly ; though this is belt pinched off in the Beginning 
of Summer. 

6. Cut off all Branches arifing from hard Knobs 
whereon Pear-ftalks grew; or from fhort Branches, 
like Spurs. 

7. If a Tree, in its Years, have produced Branches 
of moderate Vigour, and afterwards put9 forth ftrong 
ones, well placed, though of falfe Wood ; the latter 
may be ufed a9 the Foundation of the Figure, and 
the other kept a Time for bearing Fruit. 

8. When an old Tree {hoots ftrongcr Branches 
towards the Bottom chan the lop, and the Top is in 
ill Cafe, cut it off, and form a new Figure from the 

lower 
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lower ones. If the Top be vigorous, cut off the 
lower ones, unlefs well placed. 

9. The Order of Nature, in the Prpduftion of 
JRoots and Branches, is, that Branch is always lefs 
than that out of which it fhoots: If this Order be 

inverted, ufe them as falfe Wood. 

10. Regard to be always had to the Effects of 
former Pruning , in Order to correct its Defers, or 
.continue its Beauties. 

11. In vigorous Trees,' the weaker Branches are 
the Fruit Bearers; in weaker Trees, the ftronger 
chiefly : Therefore in the latter, prune off the feeble 
and fniall. 

12. In vigorous Trees, three good Branches may 
put forth at one Eye or Bud ; in which Cafe, the 
two fide Branches are generally to be preferved, and 
the Middlemoft cut off in May or June. 

13. It is difficult to ftrengthen a weak Branch, 
without cutting off others above it5 fometimes it can 
fcarce be done, without cutting off the End of the 
Branch it fhoots out of. 

14. The priming of vigorous Peach Trees, to be 
deferred till they are ready to bloffom, the better to 
know which are likely to bear Fruit. 

15. Fruit-buds, next the Ends of Branches, are 
commonly thick and better fed than others. In 
weak Trees, therefore, it may be beft to prune them 
early, that the Sap may not wafte itfelf in fuch Parts 
as are to be retrenched. 

16. The farther a weak Branch is from the Trunk, 
the lefs Nouriffiment it receives, and therefore, the 
more it is to be fliortened; but thick Branches, the 
more diftant they are from the Heart, the more they 
receive *, and are therefore to be removed, that the 
Vigour may extend itfelf to the Middle, or lower 
Part. 

17. A Branch for Wood muff never be pruned , 
without efpecial Occafion *, as where it annoys others. 

18. If an old well-liking Tree be difordcred with 
falfe Wood, through ill Pruning, or Want of Pru¬ 
ning' ; take it lower, by cutting off a Branch or two 
yearly, till it be fufficiently reduced. Some Trees 
put forth fo vigoroufly, that they cannot be reduced 
to Compafs, in one Year; but muff be allowed to 
extend themfelves, other wife they will produce falfe 
;Wood. 

19. All Trees have a predominant Branch or two, 
if not more ; yet the more equally the Vigour is di¬ 
vided, the better \ where it runs much on one Side, 
it is faulty. 

20. The Buds of all Stone-fruit, frequently form 
themfelves the fame Year, in which the Branch they 
grow on was formed : The fame holds of Pears and 
Apples \ tho* it is, generally, at leaft, two or three 
Years, e're the latter come to Perfe&ion. 

21. All Shoots, put forth in Autumn, are to be 
pruned off, as naught: The fame may be faid of all 
faplefs Branches. 

22. When a Tree puts Forth much ftronger Shoots 
on one Side, than the other, a great Part of the 
ftrong ones muff be cut off clofe to the Body, or 
fome of them Stump.wife. 

23. In all Trees, lefs Length to bo- allowed the 
weak, than ftrong Branches. 

24. Upper Branches to be cut off clofe toothers, 
that they may heal over : Lower Branches are to be 
cut Hoping, or at a little Diftance, that new ones 
may grow out of them. 

25. If a young crooked Tree produce a fine Branch 
beneath the Crook, cut the Head off clofe to the 
Branch. 

2 6 , Though five, fix, or feven Inches, be the or¬ 
dinary Lengths, Wood-branches are left at * yet mud 
this be varied,on Occafion of the Vigour or Weak- 
nefs of the Tree, Thicknefs, or Smallnefs of the 
Branch, the Fulnefs or Vacuity of the Place, £s?r. 

27. Be careful not to prune many thick Branches 
Banding over weak ones* leaft: the Sap, which fed 
the larger, flow fo plentifully into the lefs, as to oc¬ 
cafion them to put forth ill Wood, and Suckers, 


28. Branches ffiot from the Ends of others are 
ufualiy good Wood ; fometimes it happens otherwife* 
and then they muff be pruned. 

As to the grand Yearly Prunings :—Fruit Branches 
being of fhort Continuance, and perifhing the firft 
Year, wherein they produce Fruit, are to be cut off* 
unlefs they put forth Shoots, for Bloffoms, the fuc- 
ceeding Year. In the ft con d Pruning , about the 
Middle of May , where the Fruit is fo clofe, as to be 
like to obftrud each other, fome of them, and theii 4 
Branches to be taken off*, as muff alfo the Multitude 
of young Shoots, that caufe Confufion. Branches 
more luxurious than others, to be cut clear off. 

To preferve old Trees, they mult be difburdened* 
by leaving few Branches, for Wood on them, and 
thofe to be fliortened to five or fix Inches; and very 
few weak ones, and none dry, and nigh wafted. 

Pruning of For eft, or 'Timber Trees. -For 

large Trees, it is beft not to prune them at all; yet if 
there be an abfolute Neceffity for it, avoid taking off 
large Boughs as much as pofiiblej and obferve the 
following Rules, 

1. If the Bough be fmall, cut it fmooth and clofe* 
that the Bark may foon cover it 5 and Hoping, that 
the Water may run off. 

2. If the Branch be large, and the Tree old, cut 
it off at three or four Foot from the Stem, or where 
any young Shoots are found iffuing out of it. 

3. Boughs growing upright, not to be cut crofs 
over, but Hoping upwards. In Boughs leaning from 
the Head, the Slope to be on the lower Side. 

4. If the Tree grow crooked, cut it off at the ' 
Crook, Hoping upwards 5 and nurfe up one of the 
moft promifing Shoots, for a new Stem. Indeed, in 
Trees that have great Piths, as the Afh, Walnut, &c. 
we muff be cautious of cutting off the Heads. 

5. If the Tree grow Top-heavy, its Head muftbe 
lightened 5 and that the rather by thinning the Boughs 
that grow out of the main Branches, than by cutting 
off the main Branches themfelves. But if you would 
have them fpring, it is beft done by rubbing off the 
Buds, as they put out in the Spring, and fhrowding 
up the fide Shoots. 

6. If the fide Bough ftill break out, and a Top be 
able to fuftain itfelf, give the Boughs that put forth 
in Spring, a Pruning , after Midfummer; cutting 
them clofe. This will caufe the Bark to cover, and 
kill them, fo as never to ffioot out again 5 and is the 
only Method to make a Tree grow with a fine, 
ftraic,. handfome Body. 

Engrafting, Grafting, or Graffing, in 
Agriculture and Gardening, is the Art, or Adi, of in¬ 
ferring, or fixing, a Cyon, Shoot, or Bud, of one 
Tree, in the Stock of another 5 in order to corredl 
and improve its Fruit. 

Engrafting^ is the Art of applying a Grafr, or 
Shoot, of one Plant, to the Stock of another*, in 
fuch Manner, as that the Sap paffing freely through 
both, the Tree grafted on, may produce the fame 
Kind of Fruit, with that whence the Graft is taken. 

Engrafting only differs from Inoculation, in that 
the latter is performed when the Sap is at the higheft 
in Summer; and the former e'er it rifes, at leaft, in 
any Quantity, 

Inoculation, in Agriculture and Gardening, ig 
a Kind of Grafting \ or an artificial Operation, by 
which the Bud of one Fruit Tree, is fet into the 
Branch or Stock of another, fo as fometimes to 
make different Sorts of Fruit grow on tile fame Tree. 

There are various Ways ol performing this: The 
antient Method was, by making a lhallow Incifion in 
the Bark, where the Knot, or a Shoot or Eye, Octt- 
lus, (whence the Operation takes its Name) begins to 
bud forth, into which a promifing Shoot of another 
Kind was inferted, and the Incifion clofed up with 
fat Earth or Clay, 

The Method of Inoculation now in the bed Repute, 
as delivered by Mr. Lawrence , is as follows: They 
cut off a vigorous Shoot, from the Tree that is to be 
propagated, a Month before, or after, Midfummer •, 

then 
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then chOfe but d frtiooth Place in the Stock (which 
Ihould not be above three or four Years Growth) 
.making a perpendicular Slit in the Bark a little above 
an Inch long, and another at right Angles to it, at 
the lower End, to give way to the opening of the 
Bark. This done, the Bark is gently loofened from 
the Wood on both Sides with a Pen-knife beginning 
at the Bottom. 

They then prepare the Bud, cutting it off from the 
aforefaid vigorous Suit, and taking with it as much of 
the Wood above as below it, and as near as may be 

to the Length of the Slit in the Stock.---When the 

Bud is thus cut off, they take out the woody Part of 
the Bud, and put the Bud itfelf in, between the Bark 
and theWood of the Stock, at the crofs Slit before open¬ 
ed, leading it upwards by the Stalk, where the Leaf 
grew, till it exa&ly clofes. They then bind it about 
with woollen Yarn, the better to make all Parts of it 
clofe exadlly, that the Bud may imbody itfelf with 
the Stock, which it will do in three'weeks Time. 

This Operation is faid to be bed performed in a 
cloudy Day, or in an Evening ; and it is obferved, 
that the quicker it is done, the better it fucceeds. 

This Practice has the Advantage of Engrafting in 
many Refpedts, both as it is more fecure, it feldom 
failing of having Effedt, efpecially if two or three 
Buds are put into the fame Stock •, and as its Succefs 
is more readily difcovered. Indeed when large Stocks 
are to be pradlifed on, Inoculation is not proper, and 
they are obliged to have Recourfe to Grafting. 

This one Rule is obferved to hold univerfally, viz. 
That no Succefs is to be expedted in Inoculation , if 
the Sap does not run well * that is, if the Bark will 
not part readily from the Wood of the Stock. 

Engrafting is one of the principal Operations 
in Gardening, and that whereon the Goodnels of our 
Fruit greatly depends. 

It is very extraordinary that the Seeds, or Kernels, 
or Stones, of a Fruit, as an Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plumb, Cherry, &c. being fown degenerate in the 
Ground ; fo that the Tree arifing from it is of ano¬ 
ther Kind, a fort .of Wilding, harfher, fourer, and 
courfer than that of the parent Tree. To corredt this. 
Trees thus reared, mull be grafted from other better 
Kinds. 

Apples are commonly raifed by Engrafting the in¬ 
tended Kinds on Crab-docks, procured by fowing the 
Kernels: So are Pears procured by Grafting on the 
wild Pear-dock : Tho' for Dwarf or Wall-trees, they 
generally chufe to engraft on the Quince-dock. 

They will do alfo if grafted on the White-thorn. 
Peaches are produced on an Almond or Plumb-dock. 
Indeed in this Fruit, it fometimcs happens that the 
Scone fown produces better Fruit than that from which 
it was taken : But this is not common ; befide, that 
the Tree in fuch Cafe, is long e’re it comes to bear. 
Plumbs are raifed by Engrafting on a Damfon, or 
wild Plumb-dock: And Cherries on the black Cher¬ 


ry, or Merry-dock, raifed from Scones. 

Our bed Gardeners likewife, engraft their lefs 
kindly Trees from other better of the fame Sort, to 
mend them ; as alfo the fmaller and fingle Flowers, 
Gillifiowers, itfc. from the larger and finer. 

To produce Stocks for Engrafting on. The 
curious furnifh us with other extraordinary and 
anomolous In dances of Engrafting : As of Ap¬ 
ples on Plane, Elder, Thorn, Cabbage*dalk, &c, 
and the like of Pears, (tic. Pears on Apple-trees, on 
Elms, &c. Cherries on the Lawrcl; Coral-berries on 
the Plumb; Beech on the Chefnut, Oak on the Elm, 
Goofberry on the Currant, the Vine on the Cherry- 
tree, &c. 


Infer slur lauro c crafts^ par tuque coablo 
Ting it adopt iv us virgin is ora pudor, 

Aufon. 


Evt n Daphne's Coynefs thou dofl mock, 

And weds the Cherry to her Stock. 

Cowl, to Evel, 


- — Mutatumque infita mala 

Ferre pyrum, & prunis lapidofa rubefcere coma. 

Virg. Geor. Lib . 2. 

♦ 

- Steriles platani , malos gefere valentes ; 

Caftane<£i fagos ; ornufque incanuit albo 
Flore pyri ; glandemque fues fregere fub ulmis . 

Id. Ibid, 

The Origin and Invention of Engrafting , is differ¬ 
ently related by Natural ids. Theophraftus tells us* 
that a Bird having fwallowed a Fruit whole, cad: it 
forth into a Cleft or Cavity, of a rotten Tree ; where 
mixing with fome of the putrified Parts of the Wood, 
and being wafhed with the Rains, it budded and pro¬ 
duced within this Tree, another Tree of a different 
Kind. This led the Hulbandman to certain Reflec¬ 
tions, from which foon afterwards arofe the Art of 
Engrafting. 

Pliny lets the Thing in a different Light; a Coun¬ 
tryman having a Mind to make a Pallifade in his 
Grounds ; that it might endure the longer, he be¬ 
thought himfelf to fill up and drengchen the Boctom 
of the Pallifade by running, or wattling it with the 
Trunks of Ivy. The Effect of this was, that the 
Stakes of the Pallifades taking Root, became engrafted 
into the Trunks, and produced large Trees ; which 
fuggefted to the Hufbandman the Arc of Engrafting. 

The Reafon or Philofophy of Engrafting , is fome- 
what obfeure ; and had not Hazard given the fird: 
Hint, all our Knowledge of Nature had never led us 
to it. The Effeft is ordinarily attributed to the Di- 
verfity of the Pores, or Dudts, of the Grafts , from 
thofe of the Stock, which change the Figure of the 
Particles of the Juices in paffing through them to the 
red: of the Tree. 

Mr. Bradley) on Occafion of fome Obfervations of 
Agricola , fuggeds fomething new on this Head ; the 
Stock grafted on, he thinks, is only to be confidered 
as a Fund of vegetable Matter, which is to be filtered 
through the Cyon, and digeded, and brought to Ma¬ 
turity, as the Time of Growth in the Veffels of the 
Cyon dire&s. A Cyon, therefore, of one Kind, 
grafted on a Tree of another, may be rather faid to 
take Root in the Tree it is grafted in, than to unite 
itfelf with it: For it is vidble that the Cyon preferves 
its natural Purity and Intent, chough it be fed and 
nouridied from a mere Crab ; which is, without 
doubt, occafioned by the Difference of the Veffels in 
the Cyon from thofe of the Stock ; fo that Grafting 
may be judJy compared to Planting. 

In Profecution of this View of chat ingenious Au¬ 
thor we add, that the natural Juices of the Earth, by 
their Secretion, and Comminution, in paffing through 
the Roots, it?c. before they arrive at the Cyon, muft 
doubclefs arrive there half elaborated and concodled ; 
and fo difpofed for a more cafy, plentiful, and per¬ 
fect Aflimulation and Nutrition, whence the Cyon 
mud neccfiiirily grow and thrive better and fader 
than if it were put immediately in the Ground, there to 
live on coarfe Diet and harder of Digeltion : And 
the Fruit produced, by this further Preparation in the 
Cyon, mud be finer and farther exalted, than if fed 
immediately from the more imperfectly prepared and 
altered Juice9 of the Stock. 

The Cyon, to fay no more, is fomewhat in the 
Condition of the Feetus inulero , fed from the Mother’s 
Blood : At lead, it is that of the Infant after Exclu- 
fion, fed with the Mother’s Milk. 

The Methods, or Kinds of Engrafting are various; 
ns Grafting in the Cleft, Grafting in the Rind, Whip 
Grafting , Grafting by Approach, Scutcheon Graftings 
Root Grafting , reiterated Grafting , Grafting on 
Branches, isle. 

The Apparatus, or Indrumcnt ufed therein, are 
Saws to cut off the Heads of Stocks; Knives to make 
Clefts ; a Chiffel to pare away the Wood ; Clay, 
mixed with Horfe*dung, to prevent Freezing, and 
with Tanners Hair to prevent Cracking ; Bafs- firings, 

1 or 
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or Woollen-yarn, to tie the Graf/s with, and graft* 

^Grafting in the Cleft , or Stock , called alfo flit 
Grafting, is the moft antient, and ordinary Way, 
we have a very beautiful Defcription of it in Virgil , 
Gear. 11 . v, 73. It is chiefly ufed for middle-fized 
Stocks, from one to two Inches Diameter. Its Sea¬ 
son is the Months of January , February , and March . 
--The Method as now pradtifed, is thus. 

The Head of the Stock being fawn, or cut off 
fmooth and clean ; a perpendicular Cleft is made 
therein, nearly two Inches deep, with a ftrong Knife, 
or Chiffel, as near the Pith as may be to mifs it. In 
this Cleft, the grafting Chiffel, or Wedge, is put to 
keep it open. The Graft , or Cyon, is prepared by 
cutting it aflope, in Form of a Wedge, to fuit the 
Cleft ; only leaving a fmall Shoulder on each Side : 
and, when cut, is to be placed exaftly in the Cleft, 
fo, as that the inner Bark of the Cyon may aptly 
and ciofely join in the inner Part of the Bark or 
Rind of the Stock ; in the dexterous Performance of 
which, the chief Secret con fids, if the Cleft pinch too 
tight, a fmall Wedge may be left in it to bear the 
Screfs. And laftly, the Cleft is covered over with 
Clay; or rather, as Mr. Gentil advifes, with Mofs, or 
the frefh Bark of a Tree bound on with Ofler. 

The Reader, who would have this in more elegant 
Terms, may be furniihed from Virgil : 


Aui rurfum cnodes trunci refecantur , & alie 
Findilur in folidum cuneis via ; deinde feraces 
Plant j! immittuntur: nec longum tempus & ingens 
Exiit ad calum ramis felicibus arbos, 

Miraturauc novas frondcs, & non Jua poma. 


Grafting in the Rind , or Shoulder Graft i ng, 
called alfo firing, and packing , is praftifed in the 

latter End of April, or the Beginning of May. -- 

The Method is as follows. 

The Top of the Stock is cut off" in a fmooth, (trait 
Place : Then the Cyon, or Graft , is prepared by 
cutting on one Side from the Joint, or Seam down 
flopewife, making the Slope about an Inch long ; 
and obferving it: Bent, that fo when the Cyon is 
fixed to the Stock, it may (land nearly upright. At 
the Top of the Slope, they make a Shoulder, where¬ 
by it is to reft on the Slope of the Stock. The whole 
Slope to be plain and fmooth, that it may lie even to 
the Side of the Stock. As to the Length of the Cyon, 
for a Standard-tree, it may lie about four Inches from 
the Shoulder; but for a Dwarf, or Wall-tree, fix 
Inches. 

The Cyon prepared ; the Out-fide is applied to the 
Weft, or South-weft Side of the - Stock, and its 
Length and Breadth meafured thereon ; which done, 
the Bark of the Stock is cut away to thole Dimen- 
fions, that the cut Part of the Cyon may fit it. 
Wherein, Regard is to be had to the Bignefs of the 
Stock, and the Thickncfs of the Bark, to propor¬ 
tion the Length and Breadth of the Chip thereto ; 
other wife the Paffiiges of the Juice in the Stock and 
Cyon will not meet. Laftly, laying the cut-part of 
the Cyon on that of the Stock, they bind them to¬ 
gether with Woollen-yarn, and cover the whole with 
Clay an Inch above, and as far below, the Stock’s 
Head ; working it round the Cyon, till it become 
iharp at Top, that the Rain may run down it. 

This Method has feveral Advantages over the for¬ 
mer : As, that the Wound heals up fooner; and that, 
in the mean Time, it is in lefs Danger from the Wea¬ 
ther ; that it does lefs Injury to the Stocks, and 
Grafts , as avoiding thofc fevere Splittings and Pinch- 
in gs, that the Bark is more eafily placed in the Paf- 
fage of the Sap here, than in the Cleft: That the 
Graft thrives and (hoots with greater Vigour, and 
bears fooner in this Way than in that ; and that it is 
practicable on fmallcr Stocks titan the other, which 
muft have a good Body and Confidence before they 
can bear cleaving. 


Grafting, in the Bark, is performed thus.*-- 

Prepare the Stock and Cyon, as in Grafting in the 
Rind ; but inftead of cutting the Bark of the Stock, 
flit the fame on the South-weft Side from the Top, 
a!moft as long as the (loped Part of the Cyon; and at 
the Top of the Slit Ioofen the Bark, with the Top of 
your Knife. Thruft your Inftrumcnt, made of Ivory, 
Silver or the like, and formed at the End like the 
Hope End of the Cyon but much lefs, down, between 
the Bark and Wood, to make room for the Cyon ; 
which being put in the Bark, is to be fo managed, as 
that it may fall clofe to the Stock, and Edges of th6 
Cyon. 

Grafting by Approach, called alfo Indr thing, and 
AblaCiation. 

IVhip- Grafting, or Tongue-Gn. afting; is a 
Sort of grafting in the Rind, proper for fmall Stocks, 
from an Inch Diameter to a Quarter of an Inch. 
Mr. London fpeaks of it as the moft effectual Way of 
any, and that moft in XJfe. 

In this, the Stock and Cyon are to be of the fame 
Bignefs. The Cyon to be floped off a full Inch, or 
more ; and the like to be done to the Stock ; and fo 
the one to be tied to the other. Otherwife the Top 
of the Stock being cut off, a Shoulder is to be made 
in the Graft: And the reft to be performed as already 
(hewn under grafting in the Rind. 

This Method is alfo improved by what they calL 
tipping or tonguing \ which is the making a Slit with 
a Knife in the bare Part of the Stock downwards ; 
and the like in the floped Face of the Cyon, upwards * 
and then joining them, by thrufting one Slice into 
the other, till the bare Place of the Cyon cover that 
of the Stock. 

Side Grafting.- In this the Cyon is prepared 
as in Whip-Grafting , but the Head of the Stock is not 
cut off, only from a fmooth Part on the Weft Side, fo 
much of the Bark is pared off as the Cyon will 
cover ; then flitting both Cyon and Stock, as in the 
laft Article, they bind the two together, and clofe 
them up with Clay. At the Years End the Top of 
the Stock is cut off at the grafted Place, flopewife, 
and the Place covered with Clay. 

Scutcheon Graft in c, is another Method of Graft - 
ing, in the Rind, pra&ifed in June, July, and Au- 
guft ; when the Bark will not part from the Stock. 
It is performed, by flitting the Bark of the Stock in 
Form of the Capital Letter T, loofening it with the 
Point of a Knife, and clapping in a Cyon, prepared 
as above. 

Crown Grafting, is when four or more Grafts 
are placed round the Stock, between the Bark and 

the Rind, fomewhat in the Manner of a Crown. . 

This is only pradtifed in the larger Trees, which are 
capable of receiving a Number of Grafts , and are too 
big to be cloven.——The Method is in all Refpedts 
the fame as that already delivered for grafting in the 
Rind. 

Root Grafting, is a modern Invention, treated 
of at large by Agricola : Its Intention is fomewhat 
different from the former, being for the Propagation, 
or Multiplication of Plants. 

To perform this, take a Graft , or Sprig of a young 
Tree, which you intend to propagate ; and a fmall 
Piece of the Root of another Tree of the fame Kind, 
or very like it; or elfe Pieces of Roots cut off ot 
other Trees, in tranfplanting ; and Whip-graft them 
together: Obferving that the two Buc-cnds of the 
Graft and Root be united, and that the Rind of the 
Root join that of the Graft. Thcfe may, afterwards, 
be planted out at Pleafure, and the Piece of Root will 
draw the Sap, and feed the Graft, as the Stock does 
the other Way. 

This Way of Propagation is very eafy and expedi¬ 
tious 5 Roots being more plentiful than Stocks: By 
this Method the Pieces of Roots of one Crab-(lock, 
or Apple-flock, will ferve for 20 or 30 Apple Grafts, 
and the like of other Trees. The fame is an excellent 
Way for raifing of tender Trees, that will hardly bear 
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.being grafted in the Stock. Add, that Trees thus 
grafted , bear fooner, and are more eafily dwarfed 
than thofe done any other way. 

Reiterated Grafting, or grafting by a double, or 
triple lncifion, is another Method mentioned by Agri¬ 
cola : To perform which, fir ft graft a good Cyon on 
a Stock, and cut it away to one Half, or a third Part; 
then fix another Graft to it, of a better Kind ; and a 
third to that: For ftill the oftner a Tree is engrafted , 
the finer Fruit it produces. 

By this Method, that Author allures us, he pro¬ 
duced Mufcat Pears, that were admirable ; making, 
at firft, ufe of a Stock grafted with a Pound Pear, 
on which he grafted a Summer Bon Chretien ; and 
when the Branch of this latter had fliot, he grafted 
on it a Cyon of Bergamot, which he alfo cut, and 
grafted on it a Cyon of Mufcat Pear. 

Engrafting of Branches , Agricola mentions as 
a very certain and profitable Operation, beft pradtifed 
on large full grown, and even-old Trees., 

To do this, half or more of the Branches muft be 
lopped off, and Grafts of three or four Years old be 
applied to them ; taking Care to have Stakes or other 
Things to fupport them againft the Wind, (Ac. 

He adds, that by this Method, you. will have, 
perhaps, the fame Year, at leaft, the fecond or third, 
juch a Quantity of Fruit, as the youngeft and found- 
eft Tree would hardly produce. 

All Sorts of Trees are raifed in a Nurfery , which 
is a Seminary or Seed-plot. 

Some Authors make a Difference between Nurfery, 
and Seminary , holding the former not to be a Place 
wherein Plants are fown ; but a Place for the Recep¬ 
tion and Rearing of young Plants, which are re¬ 
moved, or tranlplanted hither from the Seminary, 
(Ac. 

Mr. Lawrence recommends the having feveral 
Nurferies , for the feveral Kinds of Trees: One for 
tall Standards ; viz. Apples, Afhes, Elms, Limes, 
Oaks, Pears, Sycamores, (Ac. Another for Dwarfs; 
viz. fuch as are intended for Apricots, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plumbs, (Ac. And a third for Evergreens. 

The Nurfery for Standards, fhould be in a rich, 
light Soil, fown with the proper Seeds, in October or 
November. For Apples, and Pears, Crab, and wild 
Pear Kernels, are to be preferred for Stocks: Elms 
and Lime are to be raifed from planted Suckers: 
Walnuts to be fown with the green Shell upon them, 
to preferve them from Mice. This Nurfery , if it 
be well managed and weeded for two Years, the 
Crabs and Pears will be fit for grafting and inoculat¬ 
ing the third Year. 

Firs and Pines are to be raifed from thofe little 
Seeds taken out of their large Apples. 

The Nurfery for Dwarfs does beft by itfelf, that it 
may not be over-topped by taller Trees. Stones of 
Apricots and Peaches are not proper to raife thofe 
Trees; but in lieu thereof, fow the Stones of Pear- 
plumbs, Muffel, or bonum magnum Plumb; which 
prove better and more lading than the former. For 
Stocks of all Sorts of Cherries, black Cherry-ftones 
do beft. 

Mr. Mortimer dire&s all Stone-fruit to be fown 
quickly after gathering; for that if they be kept, 
they will be two Years e’er they come up. Add, 
that if they have not all the Moifture of the Winter 
to rot the Shells, rhe Kernel will fcarce come up at 

all. 

To furnifli the Nurfery of Evcr-greens, the feveral 
Sorts of Seeds or Berries, as Yew, Holly, Juniper, 
(Ac. are to be put in fo many diftinft Pots or Boxes, 
with fine Mould over them, and thus buried for a 
Year j after which, they are to be taken out and fown. 

Ev f. n g ii f k n s, are a Species of Perennials, which 
continue their Verdure, Leaves, (Ac. all the Year. 

Of thefe, our Gardeners reckon twelve, fit for Eng- 
lifj Air, viz. the A!tennis, Arbutus, Bay Tree, Box 
Tree, Holley, Juniper, Laurufiinus, Phylllrea, Py- 
racantha, or Ever-green Thorn, Italian green Pri¬ 
vet, and the Yew Tree. If they were CO be fown 


when gathered, like other Seeds, they would not 
come up the firft Year, nor grow fo kindly. 

Gardening, or Horticulture , is alfo a Branch of 
Agriculture. 

Gardening , Horticulture , is the Art of cultivating a 
Garden. 

Garden, is an Inclofure, or Plot oF Ground, cu- 
rioufly cultivated, and furnifhed with Variety of 
Plants, Flowers, Fruits, (Ac. 

Gardens are diftinguifiied into Flower-gardens, 
Fruit-gardens, and Kitchen-gardens: The firft for 
Pleafure, and Ornament; and therefore placed in the 
moft confpicuous Parts: The two latter for Service ; 
and thereof made in By-places. 

In a Garden , the principal Things jto be confi- 
dered, are, the Form, Soil, Situation, and Afpeft 
or Expofure. 

For the Form; a Square, or rather Oblong, is 
moft eligible ; leading from the Middle of the 
Houfe, with a Gravel Walk in the Miaft ; narrow 
Grafs-borders on each Side, and on either Side of 
thefe, Rows of Variety of Winter-greens. If the 
Ground be irregular, it may be made uniform, fo as 
to afford a Profpedt, nothing inferior to the moft 
regular; ftrait Lines will reduce any Figure to Or¬ 
der. A Triangle has its Beauty, as well as a Square; 
and the moft irregular Spots may be brought by Bor¬ 
ders, and Walks, to thofe two Figures. 

Indeed an Irregularity is eafily hid in a large Gar¬ 
den , by long Walks and tall Hedges, interrupting a 
diflant View: And the little Corners, and triangu¬ 
lar Spaces, may be agreeably filled up with Borders 
of Flowers, Dwarf Trees, flowring Shrubs, or Ever¬ 
greens. Nor is it prudent, to be iolicitous to throw 
the whole Garden into a Angle View ; as Irregulari¬ 
ties and Unevenneffes, afford many uncommon, pret¬ 
ty Devices, (Ac. 

For the fecond Point, or the Soil ; a deep, rich, 
black Mould, is beft for Plants; Tandy Land is warm 
and forward, and good for Flowers; chalky Land is 
cold and backward. But both are eafily corrected by 
Compofts, or Materials of oppofite Kinds. 

For the Situation : If a Garden be too high, it will 
be expofed to the Winds, which are highly prejudi¬ 
cial to Trees; if too low, the Dampnefs will be in¬ 
jurious, befide the Breeding of Vermin: A Flat, 
therefore, or the Side of a Hill, are the happieft Si¬ 
tuations, efpecially the latter, as it is ufually well wa¬ 
tered, and flickered from the Extremities of the 
Weather; befide that, the Water defending from 
on high, will fupply Fountains, Cafcades, and other 
Ornaments of a Garden. 

The Exposure, or Exposition, is the Afpeft, 
or Situation of a Garden, Wall, Building, or the 
like, with refpeft to the Sun, Winds, (Ac . 

There are four regular Kinds of Expofttrcs , viz. 
Eaft, Weft, North , and South ; but it muft be ob- 
ferved, that among Gardeners, rhefe Terms fignify 
juft the contrary to what they do among Geogra¬ 
phers. 

The Gardeners, in Effeft, do not give the Names 
Eaft, Weft, (Ac: to the Places where the Sun is; 
but to thofe whereon he fliines, whether as to the 
whole Garden , or fome one of its Sides. 

If they find that the Sun, at his Rifing, and du¬ 
ring the firft Half of the Day, continues to fiiine on 
one Side of the Garden, or Wall; they call that an 
Eajiern Expofure , or Eaft Wally (Ac . And if the Sun 
begin to Ihine later, or end fooner, it is not a proper 
Eaftern Expofure. 

For the fame Reafon, they call the Weft , the Side 
the Sun fhines on the latter Part of the Day, /. c . 
from Noon to Night. And accordingly, the South, 
or Southern Expofure , is the Place whereon he fliines, 
from about nine o’CIock in the Morning, till Night, 
or which, in the general, he fliines longcft on in the 
whole Day; and the Part he fhines leaft on, is the 
North, or Northern Expofure , at what Hour Ibcver it 
begin, or end, being ulually from eleven o' Clock, 
to one. 
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Such is the Gardeners Language, with Regard to 
the Exp ofu res, and particularly thofe of Walls; by 
which we are let into the Signification of this, or the 
like Exprefiions, ufual among them.—My Eaft Wall 
roves, hits, or thrives better, than the Weft. My 
Saftern Fruit Trees, have had fewer Flowers, than 
my Weftern, & 5 V. The Eafiern and Southern Expo - 
Jures , are, by common Confent of all Gardeners, the 
two principal ; and have a confiderable Advantage 
above the reft. A Weft Expo fure is not much amifs; 
at leaft, it is better than a Northern one, which is the 
word of all. Each has its Jnconveniencies. 

The Eaftern , commencing differently, at different 
Seafons of the Year, and ending about Noon, fubjetfts 
the Trees, &c. to the .N. E. Winds, which wither 
the Leaves, and new Shoots, blow down the Fruit, 
&c. Befide that, it has little Benefit of Rains, which 
come moftly from the Weft. Yet does the Reverend 
Mr. Lawrence , judge the Eaft, better than the Weft 
Wall, for all Kinds of Fruit: Not that it has more 
Hours of Sun, or that there are any peculiar Virtues 
in the Eaftern Rays; hue becaufe the early Rays of 
the Sun, do fooner take off the cold, chilly Dews of 
the Night. 

M. Gentil recommends the Eaftern Expofure, as 
belt for all Kinds of Peaches; adding, that they 
ripen fooneft, grow bigger, are better coloured, and 
of a finer Tafte than any other: But Mr. Carpen¬ 
ter reftrains theJRule to the early and middle Sort j 
for the backward, he rather chufes a Southern , or 
South-Eaft Expofure , which is the beft for all late 
Fruits; becaufe the Sun is ftrongeft, and continues 
longeft therein. 

The Eaftern , accounted from half an Hour paft 
eleven, till Sun-fet, is backwarder than an Eaftern 
one, by eight or ten Days; but it has this Advantage, 
that it receives little Damage from the Frofts, which 
melt before the Sun comes to fhine upon the Fruit, 
and fall off like Dew, without doing any Prejudice •, 
fo that it may bear Apricots, Peaches, Pears, and 
Plumbs, buc it is incommoded with North-Weft 
Winds in the Spring, as alfo with autumnal Winds, 
which blow down a deal of Fruit. 

The Northern Expofure has lefs Sun than the Weft ; 
yet it is not without its Advantages. In the Northerly 
Parts of England , it bears little but Pears, Cherries, 
and Plumbs. Buc in the warmer Parts, it ferves for 
Apricots, which have the Advantage of continuing 
later, than any other Expofure , befides being free 
from Infeifls. ' 

The Southern Expofure , accounted from about 
nine till four, is recommended for Peaches, Pears, 
Grapes, and Plumbs. 

Of all Things, the Ground or Soil of the Garden 
is the moft important: Unlefs this be rich, and fer¬ 
tile, all the ocher Advantages will be in vain. To 
judge of the Quality of the Soil, fome diredt us to 
look, whether there be any Heath, Thiftles, or other 
Weeds growing fpontaneoufly therein, as a certain 
Sign of poor Ground. The Growth of the Trees, 
too, thereabout, is to be confidered ; if they grow 
crooked, ill fhaped, and grubby, of a faded Green, 
and full of Mofs; the Place is to be immediately re¬ 
jected. If the contrary be found ; you mud proceed 
to examine the Depth of the Soil, by digging Holes 
under Ground, 1 he Soil fiiould be three Foot deep, 
but lefs than two is not fufiicient. 

The Chief Furniture of Pleafurc-gardens are, Par¬ 
terres, Vida's, Glades, Groves, Comparcimcnts, 
Quincunxes, verdant Walls, arbour Work, Mazes, 

JLabyiinths, fountains) Cabinets* Cufcades* Canals* 
Terraces, (<?c. 

Part err i;, is that open Part of a Garden, into 
which we enter, coming out of the IToufe > ufually, 

fee with Flowers, or divided into Beds, encompaffed 
with Platbands, &V 

The Parterre , is a level Divifion of Ground, 

which, lor the moft Part, faces the South, and beft 

Front of the Houfe, and is generally furniflied with 
Greens, Flowers, &V. 


There are divers Kinds of Parterres , as Bowlin^ 
green, or plain Parterres j Parterres of Embroidery; 
Parterres cut in Shell-work, in Scroll-work, &c. 
with Sand-allies between. 

An Oblong, or long Square, is accounted the moft 
proper Figure for a Parterre , the Sides whereof, to 
be as two, or two and a Half to one. 

Flowers make the greateft Ornament of a Par¬ 
terre ; theie Flowers are diftinguifhed unto early or 
Spring Flowers , which flourifh in the Months of 
March , Aprils and May. 

Such are the Animonies, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tu¬ 
lips, Junquils, Cowfiips, Primrofes, &c. 

Summer Flowers, which open in June , July , and 
Auguft, as Pinks, Gilliflowers, Lillies, Daifies, Cam¬ 
panulas, Poppies, Sun-flowers, £9V. 

Autumnal , or late Flowers, denote thofe of Sep¬ 
tember and Oftober ; as the Ocalus Chrifti , Indian 
Pinks, and Rofes, Panfy, Flower-gentle, £sV. 

Of thefe Flowers, thofe which fubfift all the 
Year, we mean in the Stem, or Root, at leaft, are 
called Perennials. 

And thofe which are to be planted, or fowed a- 

frefh every Year, according to the Seafon, are called 
Annuals . 

Vifta, is an open and light Paflage made through 
a thick Wood, Grove, or other like, by lopping off 
the Branches of Trees, along the Way. 

Grove, is a little thick Wood. 

The antient Romans had a Sort of Groves near fe~ 
veral of their Temples, which were confecrated to 
fome God, and called Luci, by Antiphafts a non 
lucendo, as being fhady and dark. In large and mag¬ 
nificent Gardens, a Grove is ufually a Plot of Trees, 
inclofed with Palifadoes, confifting of tall Trees, as 
Elms, Horfe-chefnuts, &c. the Tops whereof make 
a Tuft, or Plump, and fhade the Ground below. 

At the Foot of the tall Trees, which generally run 
all along the Palifadoes at equal Diftance; other 
leffer Trees are often planted, whofe Tufts form a 
Refemblance of a Sort of Copfe, within the former. 

Com part 1 m ent, is a Defign compofed of fe- 
veral different Figures, difpofed with Symecry, to a- 
dorn a Parterre. 

Alley of Compartiment is that which feparates 
the Squares of a Parterre. 

Alley, in Gardening, a ftrait, parallel Walk, 

bordered or bounded on each Hand with Trees, Shrubs, 
or the like. 

The Word Alley 9 is derived from the French Verb 

aller 9 to go ; the ordinary Ufe of an Alley being for 

a Walk, Pafiage, or Thorow-fare, from one Place to 
another. 

Alleys are ufually laid either with Grafs or Gravel. 

An Alley is diftinguifhed from a Path in this; that 
in an Alley there mud always be Room enough for two 
Perfons, at leaft, to walk a*breaft : So that it muft 
never be lefs than five Feet in Breadth ; and there are 

fome who hold, that it ought never to have more 
than fifteen. 

Counter Alleys, are the little Alleys by the Sides 
of the great ones. 

Fw/Z-Alle y, is that which runs ftrait in the Face 
of a Building. 

Tranfvcrfe Alley, that which cuts the former at 
right Angles. 

Diagonal Alley, that which cuts a Square, 
Thicket, Parterre, &?<;. from Angle to Angle. 

Sloping Alley, is that which either by Reafon of 
the Lownefs of the Point of Sight, or of the Ground, 
is neither parallel to the Front, nor to the tranfverfe 
Alley , 

Alley in Ziczac, is that which has too great a 
Dcfcent, and which, on that Account is liable to be 
damaged ^ by Floods; to prevent the ill Effects 
whereof, it has Platbands of Turf run acrofs ic from 
Space to Space, which help to keep up the Gravel. 

This laft Name is likewife given to an Alley in a 
Lnbyrimh, or Wildernefs, formed by fcveral Returns 

of 
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of Angles, in order to render it the more folitary and 
obfcure, and to hide its Exit. 

AlleV in PerfpeSlive is that which is larger at the 
Entrance than at the Exit j to give it a greater Ap¬ 
pearance of Length. 

Quincunx, is chiefly ufed in Gardening, for t a 
Plantation of Trees, difpofed originally in a Square; 
confiding of five Trees, one at each Corner, and a 
fifth in the Middle; which Difpofition repeated a- 
gain.and again, forms a regular Grove, Wood, or 
Wildernefs, and when viewed by an Angle of the 
Square, or Parallelogram, reprefents equal and paral¬ 
lel Alleys. 

Or, the Quincunx is the Figure of a Plantation of 
Trees, difpofed in feveral Rows, both Length and 
Breadth-wife j in fuch a Manner as that the firft 
Tree of the fecond Row commences in the Centre 
of the Square formed by the two firft Trees of the 
firft Row, and the two firft of the third ; refembling 

a Figure of five at Cards.-The fineft manner of 

planting Trees to form a Grove, is in the Quincunx. 
It is of this kind of Quincunx that Cicero fpeaks in his 
Cato major ; and Quintilian, Lib. 8. cap. 3. 

The modern Quincunx , Daviler obferves, are made 
like thofe of the Antients, except for tile fifth Tree, 
which is now generally difufed ; fo that being as it 
were, netted, and their Alleys viewed by the Side of 
the Rectangle, they form a perfect Chequer. 

The Kitchen Garden is to be planted with Fruit- 
trees, Pulles, Salads, &V. 

In the planting of Fruit-trees, if the Soil be a 
hungry Gravel, or Sand, Mr. Scw'/ztfrdirefts where the 
Trees are to be planted, to be dug two Feet deep, and 
three or four over, and filled with rotten Horfes or 
Cows Dung, mixed with rich Mould : If it be Marie 
or (tiff Clay, a Compoft of Rubbifh, Lime, Pieces of 
Brick, Allies, Sand, i£c. with the beft to mix with 
Dung and Mould ; though he is of Opinion, that 
untried Earth, dug from a Wafte or Common where 
Cattle have been fed, would prove the beft Soil for 
young Trees. 

The Trees being now taken out of the Nurfery, 
the biggeft Roots are to be fliortened to about fix 
Inches} all the fmall Fibres taken off 5 and the Head 
to be pruned, fo as not to leave above two Branches j 
and thofe not above fix Inches long. 

The Wall-trees, to be placed as far from the Wall 
as pofliblc ; that there may be the more Room for 
the Roots to fpread. Then filling up the Hole with 
Mould, there remains nothing but to fecure the 
Roots from the Winter’s Froft, by covering the Spot 
with Straw, Fern, Dung, (Ac. And in Summer, 
from the Sun ; by Sand, and pebble Stones. 

For Trees planted in Borders, the common Prac¬ 
tice is to make a Trench by the Wall Side, two Foot 
broad, and as many deep. This Trench they fill with 
old Dung, mixed with Earth, lightly laid, near as 
high as the Borders are intended to be ; and then 
trodden down to half the Height in the Places where 
the Trees are intended to be. It is prudent to plant 
the Trees fhallow, and to raife the Earth about them ; 
efpecially in a wet, clayey Soil. It is an Obfervation 
ol fome Importance, that Wall-trees and Fruit thrive 
beft, when the Walks that run parallel to them, are 
Gravel ; more of the Rays of the Sun being thereby 
refiedted to them, than if they were Grafs, Add, 
that no fort of tall Trees are to be fuffered to grow 
in any of the oppofite Borders, or intermediate Spa¬ 
ces, fo, as their Shade might reach to the South*eaft 
or South-weft Walls. The Places near the Walls are 
mo ft atlvantngcoufly filled with Dwarfs. 

Dwarf-Trees, a fort of diminutive Fruit-trees, 
frequently planted in the Borders of Gardens: Thus 
called from the Lowncfs of their Stature. 

They feldorn grow above four or five Foot high ; 
and have ufually a Hoop tied within the Middle of 
the Branches to make them fpread around. 

Dwarf Trees are of fpccial Advantage for Table 
Fruit, whether, Pears, Apples, Plumbs, or Cher- 
lies > the Fruit they yield is ufually the fineft and 
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beft ; and fuch as make a-confiderable Article in the? 
Gardiner’s Province. 

■ There are divers Ways of producing Dwarfs. 
Dwarf Pears are ufually had by inoculating on 
Quince-ftocks, which grow the Dwarfs Height. 

As iov Dwarf-Apples* the Stocks theychufe to graft 
on are thofe raifed of the Cuttings of the Apple-tree. 

--*In order to provide Stocks of each Kind, they 

chufe fuch Stems, and Branches, as grow ftraireft, in 
the Month of Oflober* from- Trees whofe Cuttings 
will grow, or which in the Places they are to be 
grafted in are at leaft an Inch thick : Thcfe they cut 
off an Hand’s Breadth below the Knots or Burs, 
which are the Places where they ufually put forth 
their Roots ; and cut off the Top that they may not 
be above a Yard long. If they cannot be got fo long 
of Quinces, fhorter muft do. Cut off all fide Branches 
clofe to the Body, except one fmall Twig near-the 
Top for the Sap to vent itfelf at. Set them in Beds, 
as feed Plants are : And» keep them a Foot above 
Ground. 

It being fomewat difficult, to get enough of fuch 
Branches as have Burs and Knots on them ; a parti¬ 
cular Method has been invented to bring thofe Knots, 
and Burs, artificially, called Circtimpofition. It is 
performed by tying fome Earth in a Piece of old Hat* 
a Foot long, about the Place where you intend to 
cut, in the Month of February , and in Oftober it will 
have ffiot Roots therein. 

Such Trees alone as are apt to put forth Roots, are 
proper for Dwarf Stocks; as the Kentilh Codlin, 
Gennet Moil, fome forts of fweet Apples, Bitter- 
fweets, the Quince-tree, Mulberry-ftce, Paradife Ap¬ 
ple-tree. 

Stocks for Dwarf Apple-trees are Jikewife raifed by* 
cutting down an old Tree, which is apt to call forth 
good Suckers from the old Roots; which at two Years 
Age may be tranfplanted, or elfe inoculated where 
they ftand. 

As for Dwarf Pear-trees, Stocks may be raifed for 
them from the Suckers of old Pear-trees : Elfe cut off 
the Top of fome old ill Pear-tree, and the Roots will 
caft forth Suckers. 

For Dwarf Cherries and Plumbs, Suckers of the 
common Red Cherry, and ordinary Plumb-tree are 
the beft. 

As to the grafting or inoculating of Dwarf Stocks , 
it muft be done as low as may be, with two Cyons, 
and thofe longer than in grafting for long Standards 
that they may fpread from the Ground. 

As to the planting of Dwarf trees ic is beft in a 
light, hot Earth, from the Beginning of Ofiobcr* to 
the End of November . In cold, wet Soil, it is beft 
in March and April . The Stem of the Tree to be 
cut off feven or eight Inches above the Graft ; and 
remember to cut off half the Length of the Roots 
and hairy Fibres ; to turn the Cut of the Tree to¬ 
wards the North ; to let the Graft always be two or 
three Inches above the Ground, leaft it take Root; 
to plant them ffiallow, as being apt of themfclves, 
in light Ground to fink a Foot deep, which is fuffi- 
cient; and to cover the Ground, when they are plant¬ 
ed with Horfe-litter. 


Espalier, in the French Gardening, is a Wnll- 
tree ; or a Fruit-tree ; which is not left to grow at 
Liberty in full Air, but has its Branches nailed or 
fattened to a Wall, near which it is planted ; and 
thus growing, it is made to conform itfelf to the Flat, 
though unnatural, Figure thereof. 

Efpalicrs , in our Gardening, are Rows of Trees, 
planted regularly round the Out-fide of a Garden, or 
Plantation, for the general Security thereof, from the 
Violence and Injury of the Winds •, or elfe only round 
fome Part of the Garden, for the particular Security 
of a Plantation of Orange-trees, Lemon-trees, Mir- 
tles, or other tender Plants ; or laftlv,. for the 
bounding of Borders, Walks, Avenues, (Ac. 

Efpalicrs are now come into mighty life, with 
Refpeft to the firft ofthefe Intentions: In Effect, it is 

found by Experience, that the beft Brick, or Stone- 

Walls, 
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Walls, are not of themfelves fufficient Security to: 
Fruit-trees, from the Ravages of blighting Winds; 

The Reafon may, be* that being built clofe and 
compact they repel the Winds, and by that Means 
damage the tender Plants, that lie within the Reach of 
the Repul lion. But thefe Efpaliers ferve to deaden 
the Violence of the Winds, lo as the tender Greens, 
or Plants, encompaffed by them, reft ferene and 

quiet. 

Thus, if the Efpaliers , for Inftance,. be of fpruce 
Holly, or Yew, they give way to the Force of tem- 
peftuous Winds beating againft them without occa¬ 
fion ing any Reftlition thereof. 

MefT. London and Wife, direCt them to be planted 
at fome Diftance, without the utmoft Bounds, or 
Walls of Gardens, &?r. two or three Rows of Trees, 
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grafting Stone Fruit-trees without lofing of Time 3. 
fo that a Tree which bore forry Fruit the preceding 
Year, fhall bear the choiceft the Year following. 

It frequently happens, that Perfons are deceived in 
their Fruit-trees: Efpecially thofe bought of the 
nurfery Men : And it is a melancholly thing, after 
having waited three Years for Fruity to find it naught 
at laft3 and to be obliged to graft the Tree again, 
and wait four Years more, for the fecond Hopes 3 in 
EffeCt, in the common Methods of Grafting, they 
know nothing better-than to cutoff the Head of a 
Tree 3 and make it put forth new Wood, to graft in. 
This necefiarily makes a long Delay 3 which Monfieur 
Rejfons fliews how to abridge. 

Upon confidering the Union of the Sap in Grafts, 
that Author was led to think, that all the Office the 


they think fufficient. From 18 or 20 to 25 Foot a- 
part. And as to the Method or Order, of difpofing 
the Trees, the moft commodious is where the Middle- 
row makes every where equilateral Triangles with the 
extreme Rows, in the following Manner. 

ok # * * * * *. 

* ' * # * * * ' * 

* & * * “ # * * 

The Trees recommended for making, or planting, 
thefe efpalier Fences, are the Elm, Lime, Scotch Fir- 
pine, and Sycamores 3 but particularly the two firft. 

As for efpalier Hedges , or Hedge-rows for Defence 
of tender Greens and Plants, from deftruCtlve Winds 
in the fummer Seafon 3 if there be no Occafion to ufe 
them the firft or fecond Year after they are planted 3 
a fubftantial Frame of Wood muft be made feven or 
eight Foot high, with Pofts and Rails. And to this 
efpalier Frame, muft the fide Boughs of the young 
Trees be tied, to caufe the Efpalier to thicken the 
fooner. 

For the Form of fuch an Efpalier , it- muft be Ob¬ 
long, running North and South.--It may be planted 

with Apples, Pears, Holly, Laurel, Lime, Maple, 
^White-thorn, Yew, &c. 

To prevent the Uifordpre bcfai ejpalier 

Fruit-trees when in BlofTom, Mr. Bradley mentions a 
nurfery Man at Brentford , who having moft forts of 
Fruit in Efpaliers , has -portable Hedges made of 
Reeds in Frames, which he fets both at the Back, and 
Front of his Efpaliers, as he fees Occafion. 

With regard to Fruit-trees, Monf. Quintinie ob- 
ferves, 1. That the cutting and trimming of young 
Trees, hinders them from quick bearing ; though it 
contributes both to the Beauty of the Tree, and the 
Richnefs and Flavour of the Fruit. 

2. That Kernel Fruit-trees, come later to bear than 
Stone Fruit-trees 3 the Time required by the firft be¬ 
fore they arrive at a fit Age for bearing, being* one 
with another, about four or five Years: But that 
when they do begin, they bear in greater Plenty than 
Stone-fruit . 

3. Stone-fruit, Figs, and Grapes, commonly 
bear confiderably in three or four Years 3 and bear 
full Crops the fifth and fixth Years 3 and hold it for 
many Years, if well ordered. 

^ 4. That Fruits in the, fame Neighbourhood will 
ripen a Fortnight fooner in fome Grounds, than in 
others of a different Temperature. 

5. That in the fame Spot, hot or cold Summers 
fet confiderably forward, or put backwards the fame 
Fruit . 

6. That the Fruits oF Wall-tree9 generally ripen 

before thofe on Standards j and thofe on Standards 
before thofe on Dwarfs , , 

7. That the Fruits of Wall-trees planted in the 

South and Efift Quarters commonly ripen about the 

fame Time \ only thofe in the South rather earlier 

than thofe in the Eaft;j thofe in the Weft are later by 

eight or ten Days, and thofe in the North by fifteen 
or twenty. 

Monfieur de Reffonsy in the Mmoires de l'Academic 
wytile des Sciences, Anno 1716. gives a Method of 
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Bark has in Grafting, is to receive the Scutcheon 3 fo 
that if the Bark be not quite hard, dry, and inflexible, 
and incapable of yielding without cracking, or burft- 
ing j it Ihould feem indifferent, whether one grafted 
on new Wood, or old, the Sap paffing equally into 
both 3 which Reafoning had the Fortune* to be veri¬ 
fied by a Number of Experiments made with that 
View. 

We are at Liberty, then to graft at any Age, and 
in any Wood. Accordingly, a Peach-tree of a worfe 
Kind or Quality, may be grafted from another of the 
beft, in Autumn in the Height of its Fruit and Sap, 
without cutting off the Branches above the Grafts the 
Spring following 3 the fame Graft inferced the pre-; 
ceeding Autumn will fhoot vigoroufly 3 and being on 
a Wood of the fame Kind, the Fruit thenceforth pro¬ 
duced will be much the larger and finer. But this is 
not the great Point : For the Tree thus engrafted 
will not bear till the third Year 3 and we wane. Fruit 
the firft. 

In order to this, it is to be obferved ; that there 
are three Kinds of Branches: Wood-branches grow¬ 
ing immediately from the Stem or Stock of the Tree: 
Fruit- branches 3 and Branches half Wood half Fruit ; 
being fuch as arifing from the largeft Wood-branches 
preferve the Character thereof, but which in two 
Years Time will produce Fruit-branches. Now, it is 
thefe intermediate Kind of Branches, that we are to 
chufe for Scutcheons or Grafts. They are readily 
known by being bigger than the Fruit-branches, and 
lefs than the Wood-branches: They have each of 
them two, three, four, or even five Leaves to each 
Eye, and the Eyes are further diftant from each other 
than thofe of the Fruit-branches, but clofer than 
thofe of the Wood-branches. It muft be added, that 
the Eyes on fuch Branches are three, one, intended 
for a Wood-branch, being feituate between the two 
Leaves and advancing further than the other two, 
which are intended for Fruit, and are placed with¬ 
out fide the Leaves. Thefe laft are the precife Sub¬ 
jects to be chofen for the Grafting withal. Twelve 
of thefe Branches, more or Jefs, according to the 
Strength of the Tree to be grafted on, being duly ap¬ 
plied, we may depend on a Crop of good Fruit the 
very next Year, on the fame Tree which laft Year 
produced the worft. 

■The Production of a Fruit Tree, is called Fruit, as 
the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Apricot, Cherry, Grape, 
Currant, Orange, Fig, Almond, &c. 

Fruits are diftinguifhed into Stone-fruit, and Kernel- 
fruit 3 Summer-fruit, and Win ter-fruit 3 Wall fruit, 
and Dwarf-fruit, &c. 

Monfieur Quintinie obfervc9 that cold, heavy, moift 
Lands produce the faireft and largeft Fruit 3 but the 
hotter, dryer, and lighter, the more delicious and 
rich tailed. 

Fruits, with regard to Commerce, are diftinguilhed 
into recent, or freflj 3 and dry . 

Recent Fruits are thofe fold juft as they are ga¬ 
thered from the Tree, without any further Prepara¬ 
tion.—As are moft of the Productions of our Gar¬ 
dens and Orchards, fold by the Fruiterers. 

Dry Fruits are thofe dried in the Sun, or by the 
Fire, with other Ingredients, fometimes added to 
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them, to make them keep ; imported chiefly from 
beyond Sea, and fold by the Grocers. 

Such are Raifins, Currants, Figs, Nutmegs, Pep¬ 
per, and other Spices. 

Under the Denomination of dry Fruits are alfo 
frequently included Apples, Pears, Almonds, Fil- 
berds, &V, 

Raisins, Grapes prepared by drying them in 
the Sun, or in Ovens *, to fit them for keeping, and 
for fome medicinal Purpofes. 

Of thefe there are various Kinds ; as Raifins of Da- 
majctis , thus called from the capital City of Syria , in 
the Neighbourhood whereof they are cultivated. They 
are much ufed in the Compofition of Ptifans, toge¬ 
ther with Jujubes and Dates ; are brought flat and 
feeded, ot the Size of the Thumb ; whence it is eafy 
judging of the extraordinary Bulk of the Grape, when 
frefh. Travellers tell us of Bunches weighing 25 
Pounds. Their Tafte is faintifli and difagreeable. 

Raifins of the Sun, are a Kind of Raifins brought 
from Spain* of a reddifh or bluifli Colour, feeded very 
agreeable to ear. 

There are various other Sorts, denominated from 
the Place where they grow, or the Kind of Grape, 
&c. as Raifins of Calabria , Mufcadine Raifins , &c. 

Currants or Currans , are a kind of little Rai¬ 
fins, or dried Grapes, of different Colours, black, 
white, or red ; brought from feveral Places of the 
Archipelago , and amongft others from the Ifthmus of 
Corinth ; whence their Name, Currants , q. d. Co- 
rinths . 

They muft be chofen new, final 1 , and in large 
MafTes ; and Care be taken that the little Spanijh 

Currants , be not foifted in their Room.-When 

made up in Bales, they may keep two or three Years, 

without ftirring, or giving them air-Their Ufe is 

in feafoning feveral Viands, and in fome medicinal 
Compofition ; where they ferve in lieu of Raifins. Sir 
George Wheeler's Account of thefe Fruits, and the 

Manner of preparing them is very curious.'-The 

I (land of Zant* he obferves, is the chief Place whence 
Currants are brought: The Morea , or the Ifthmus of 
Corinth , which was antiently the principal Plantation, 
and whence the Latins denominated them uva corin - 
thiaca* now, produces no more; as having been 
much neglefted : The Jealoufy of the Turks not al¬ 
lowing large Veffels to enter the Gulf, to take them 
off their Hands. 

They do not grow on Buflies, like our Goofeber- 
ries, though that be the common Opinion; but on 
Vines like other Grapes •, except that the Leaves are 
fomewhat thicker, and the Grapes fomewhat fmallcr: 
They have no Scone ; and, in this Country, are all 
red, or rather black. 

They gather them in Augu/l, difpofe them on 
Couches on the Ground till they be dry, clean them, 
and lay them up in Magazines, which the Natives 
call Seraglio's ; pouring them in at a Hole, till the 
Magazine be full ; they cling fo faft together by their 
own Weight, that they are forced to be dug out with 
iron Inftruments. 

To barrel them, for fending abroad, they have 
People who greafe their Feet and Legs, and tread 
them clofe, that they may keep the better. They are 
fold for about twelve Crowns the thoufand Weight, 
anti pay as much Cuftom to the State of Venice. 

Zant produces enough yearly to load five or fix 
Vefleis •> Ccphalon'ta three or four *, and the other 
Jflantls one : The Eng lifts have a Factory at Zant j the 
Dutch two or three Merchants, and the French one: 
The Englijh con fuming more than fix times the 
Quantity than both France and Holland do.together. 

Thofc of Zant know blit little of the Ufe we.make 
of them*, being perfwad eel'they only ierve in dying 
Cloth; and being intirely ignorant of the Luxury of 
Chriflmas Pycs, anil Eng/ifh Puddings. 

There arc fome other Particulars relating to the 
Art of Gardening, as Pinching , and Variegating , 

Pinching, is a Sort of Pruning performed by 
nipping, or breaking off the Branches, or Sprigs of 


a Plant, or Tree, between, the Naife-oF two Fingers? ’ 

Moft Gardeners hold that Pinching contributes , to 
the Abundance of the Fruit as well as of the Branches; 
and fay,' that young Shoots, thus lopped, are lefs ape 
to grow black and dye, than when cut with a pruning 
Knife. 

The Seafon for pinching is chiefly in April or May4 

fometimes it is alfo p radii led in June and July. --- 

The Fruits it is pradlifed on are chiefly Melons, Cu¬ 
cumbers, &c. Quintiny alfo preferibes it for Fruit- 
trees. 

It is chiefly to be pradtifed on the large Branches 
towards the Top of the Tree, which are ufelefs and 1 
yet confume a great Quantity of good Sap. It muft 
rarely be employed on the large Branches below; 
which ought always to be prefervdd for the Winter’s 
Pruning, that they may yield others, the following 

Year, fit to fill the empty Places.--™Nor muft the 

Operation of Pinching be performed on the tender 
Shoots ; becaufe having juft Sap enough for them- 
felves, when they come to put forth more Branches in 
the Place where they were pinched , the fmall Stock 
of Sap allotted them being divided will ftarve them. 

-~The Operation is performed within two or 

three Eyes of the Branch they grow out of. 

The Effedt of Pinching is, that inftead of one ufe¬ 
lefs, perhaps, hurtful. Wood-branch, a vigorous 
Tree will put forth two or three at the Eyes remain¬ 
ing ; and the Sap being thus divided, the Branches 
may be lefs, and fit for Wood and Fruit. 

Pulses, Sallet, &c. are orte of the principal 
Furniture of the Kitchen Garden. 

Sallet, or Sallad , is a Difh of eatable Herbs 
ordinarily accompanying roaft Meat* compofed chiefly 
of crude frefh Herbage, feafoned with Salt, Oil, and 
Vinegar. 

(Menage derives the Word from the Latin , Salat a* 
of Sal , Salt 5 others from Salcedo: Du Cange 
From Salgatita , which is ufed in Jufonius , and 
Columella in the fame Senrfe.) 

Some add Muftard, hard Eggs, and'Sugar ; others. 

Pepper, and other Spices, with Orange-peel, Saf¬ 
fron, &c. 

Some define Sallet more generally, a Compofition 
of Plants and Roots, of feveral Kinds to be eaten ei¬ 
ther raw or green, blanched or candied, by them- 
f^jves, or mixed with others; and even, OccafiOnalfy 
boiled, pickled, o r r l otherVvife prepared and difguifed; 

to render nibre grateful to the Palate.-But this 

Definition includes Pot- kerbs, &c. which the Gene¬ 
rality of Authors deny to be arty proper Salle ting. 

The principal S a^l’l E t - • and thofe which or¬ 

dinarily make theBa'fis 6f our Englijh 'S'allcts , arc Let- 
tiee, SellerV, 'Endive, Creffe&yRadiflr, and Rape, 
Along with which by way of Furniture, or A'ddi- 
tionals, ar'e PUrflarie, Spjnnage, Sorrel, Tarragon, 
Burnet, 'Cdrn-fallet arid Chervil. 

The different Taftes- of Mankind Will not allow 
any certain Mixture of thefe to be preferibed as moft 
agreeable ; but, ftill, in mixing them, the Relifii of 
the feveral Herbs 'is to 'be confidcrcd : Thofe for In- 
ftance, which are moil hot and biting ; as Crefies, 
Muftard, Sellery, Tarragon, Chervil, &V. with thofe 
that are more cool 'duel infipid to Tafte ; asTurneps, 
Rape, Spinage, Lattice, Corivfallcit, Purfihrte, 

By this Means the Herbs may be fo jtldicioufly mixbd; 
that the too ftrorlg Tafte of orte Kind may not over¬ 
power all the rdfb 5 and the Infipid Kibcis be difett- 
ly ufed to moderate and cjualify the Heat and'Pun¬ 
gency of the. others, Wthe Seafon of the Year la more 
hot or cold ; fo asevety Sallet may'notonlybe Agree*- 
able to the Tafte, but alfo Phyfick'tb'thc Body. 

The Gardeners call SMl-Herbs > ih Sallets s thofe 
which (hould 1 Always be cut Whilft ; in the Seeddenf; 
as Crcfles, MU ft aid, 'RAdifb, Turnip, SpinAgc, and 
Lcttice: All which are raifed from Seeds fo'wn in 
Drills or Lines, frohVthe Middle of February to 'the 
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ihady Places ; and afterwards, in September , See. - as 
in March, &c. and laftly in the Rigour of the Win¬ 
ter, in Hot-beds. If they chance to be frozen in 
very frofty Weather, putting them in Spring-water 
two Hours e’re they be ufed, recovers them. 

In gathering fmall Herbs, the beft Way is to pull 
them up by the Roots from .the Hot-bed. If the 
Roots be left, and a fecond Crop of Salleting fown 

on the fame Bed, it will not profper.--In fowing 

fecond Crops it is to be obferved, that Seeds of the 
fame Kind, be not fown in the fame Place-, but the 
Ground is to be eafed by varying its Burden, putting 
hot Seeds where cold ones grew before, &c. Another 
Rule is, that no Plant be placed in the fame Spot 
where the fame Kinds have grown before. 

Winter SaUeti are greatly improved by blanched 
Sellery, which is a hot Herb of a very rich Flavour ; 
raifed from Seed fown in March and April, in a well 
expofed Place, and tranfplanted fix Weeks after its 
firft Appearance, into Beds, where it remains till the 
Middle of June , and then planted in Trenches, 
eight or ten Inches wide 3 and as many deep, firft 
pruning off the Tops and Roots. As they grow 
large, they are to be earthed up, within four or five 
Inches of the Top, which is repeated feveral Times, 

till they be fit For Ufe.-Endive blanched, is much 

ufed in Winter Sallets, though it have neither Tafte 
nor Flavour ; it is cultivated much after the Manner 

of Seilery.---Of Lettice there are various Kinds, the 

beft are the Roman, Butch brown. Imperial, and Si* 
lejia Kinds, all which cabbage well. They are 
commonly fown with other Crops in March , for Sum¬ 
mer Sallets , and in Augufi, to be tranfplanted, or Sep¬ 
tember, to (land the Winter ; either to be cut for Win¬ 
ter Sallets , or to cabbage early next Spring for Seed. 

For the additional, or fecondary Salle t- herbs : 
Burnet is a cool perennial Herb, whofe tender Leaves, 
mixed with other Herbs in the Winter, give the a- 
greeable Flavour of a Cucumber: It is propagated 
by Seed, fown in March . Corn Sallet, raifed at the 
fame Time, and in the fame Manner, makes a good 

Winter Sallet Furniture-, Purftane, an infipid; r* 
coolino- Herh i kaHmirpH rot«© ; n ’W inter Sallets: 

It is raifed by Seeds, fown in March, in a warm 

Place.-— Sorrel is chiefly ufed in the Spring ; when 

the young Leaves are Very agreeable. It is raifed 

from Seeds, fown in March, ufually in Drills or Rows. 

Spin age is a neceffary Ingredient in raw Sallets, to be 

cut in the Ear-leaf; but it is better for boiled Sallets 

in the Winter, or Spring. It is fown in March, A- 

pril , or May\ and again in Auguft, in a Place well 

expofed to the Sun, that the Leaves may be large 

Enough for boiling in the Winter.--Tarragon, of 

all others, fhould never be wanting; it is a cordial 

Herb, though not the mo'fl agreeably tafted; yet a 

few Leaves, or three or four of the tender Tops, 

give a Sallet a good Relifli. It is propagated from 

Slips, taken from the Root, and planted in March . 

-——Note, in the Spring, Dandelion blanched, which 

is gathered in almoft every ploughed Field, makes an 

excellent Sallet, mixed with other Herbs. Some 
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likewife gather Violet Flowers, Co whips, and Blof- 
foms of Bur rage, as Part of the Sallet Furniture 5 

others. Fennel, and Parfley. 

Dr effing of Sallet s.- —The Seilery and End ive are 
to have their hollow, green Stem, or Stalk, ft ripped 
of all its outfide Leaves, and diced in the blanched 
Part, cutting the Root into four Parts. The other 
ingredient Herbs being exquifitely culled and cleanfed 
of all faulty Leaves, &c. are wafhed rather by fprink- 
ling than fobbing them in Spring Water, laid to drain 
off all fuperfluous Moifturc, * then fliook and fqueeZed 
together gently, in a coarfe Cloth, to difpofe them 
to receive the Seafonings, viz. the Sale, Vinegar, Oil* 
&c. The Oil not to be yellow or high Coloured, but 
of a pale Olive Green, without either Tafte or Smell* 
The Vinegar perfe&ly clear, neither four nor palled. 
The Salt to be the beft, ordinary Bay-falt, clean* 
bright and dry. 

Some indeed recommend the effential Saks and Spi¬ 
rits of Vegetables, or thofe of the alcalizate and fixed 
Kind, extracted from the Calcination of Balm, Rofe- 
mary. Wormwood, &c . and affirm, that, without 
eating the grofs Sallet Herbs themfelves, we might 
have healing, cooling, generous Sallets, wholly 
out of the Salt-feller. 

Note, in the Proportion of Salt, Pepper, and Vi¬ 
negar, Regard is to be had to the Seafon, Conftitu- 
tion, the two firft being beft for cold, the fe¬ 
cond for hot Stomachs, and Seafons.--For a mo¬ 

derate Exaline, or &j//*/-vehicle, to three Parts of 
Oil, put one of Vinegar, or Lemon, or Orange 
Juice, and in the Mixture, fteepSlicesof Horfe-ra- 
difh, with a little Salt; occafionally add a little 
Guinea Pepper, and Muftard, with the Yolks of 
two Eggs boiled, fqueezed, and bruifed into a Mafli 
therein; pour the whole on the Herbs, ftirring and 
mingling them till they be thoroughly imbibed. 

We conclude the Art of Gardening by thefe Gb- 
fervations, that the Sieur le Nofire firft carried Gar * 
detiing to any Thing of Perfection: M. la Quin Unit 

has gone yet farther- Aiur have our °wn Countrymen 
or aate ueen wanting to its Improvement 3 as London, 

Wife v Bradley, Laurence, Fairchild, &c. 

M. Fatio has lately applied mathematical Reafon- 
ing to Gardening, and fhewn how to make the beft 
Ufe of the Sun*s Rays in Gardens . 

We fotbear to fay any Thing about the Antiquity or 
Ufefulnefs of Agricultures every Reader's Imagina¬ 
tion will fupply that Defeat.-It lias been cultivated 

by many of the greateft Men among the Ancients, 
as Emperors, DiClators, andConfuls; and has been 
treated of by fome of their greateft Authors, • Virgil , 
for Inftance, Cato, Varro, 'Columella, Confiantine * 
Porphyrogenittis, Palladius, &c. 

The Tate Authors in Agriculture , are Bap lift a. 
Porta, Herejbachius, and Agricola, in Latin ; Alpbon* 
fo, Herrera, in Italian ; Quintinic, Stephens , Lie- 
bant, de Serree, de Croifcens, Bellon, le Notre, and 
Chomcl , in French ; and Nourfe , Evelyn, Mortimer 9 
Switzer , Bradley, Laurence and Miller, in EngUJh. 
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A L CH Y M Y is afuppofed Art, which Avarice, 
;r\ and the inordinate Defire of growing immenfe- 
ly rich at once, hath fancied -to be founded on the 
beft >and moft infallible Principles, for a true Invcfti- 
gation or Refearch of Nature's moft hidden and my- 
fterious Secrets, ahd Operations j though but few of 
them 'have been yet reduced into Pnt&ice. 

That Art hath 'three principal Objects; 1. Th'c 
Tranfmutrttion of Metals. 2. The Difcovery of 
rtn univerfal Medicihe, which ‘could cure nil Dif- 
eafes. 3, That of tin univerfal Diffolvcnr, or Al- 
kdbflft'. Tho* none of the'three hath ever-tickled fo 


much the Curiofuy of the moft famous Alchymiftsi as 
that of the Tranfmutation of Metals, which fome of 
the moft infatuated among them, have dignified with 
the Title of Grand CHavre , or Work by way of Ex¬ 
cellence j becaufe, perhaps, it’hath coft fome of them 
more Money in endeavouring to difeover that Grand 
Nothing, than ever any Body, but thofe who have 
worked at it* could imagine 5 flnee the Artifts them- 
felvcs, cfpecially thofe who had not made yet rtn 
entire Divorce with their Reafon* have been obliged 
to confefs at liift 1 that after an indefatigable Labour, 

and immenfe Expenccs, inftcad of finding the Se¬ 
cret 
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cret to change the moft imperfeCt Metals into Gold, 
they, on the contrary, have only found the ruinous 
one, of changing Gold into nothing. This was the 
fincere and ingenuous Confefllon of Penoius* who, 
after he had fpent the greateft Part of his Life, and 
a very confiderable Fortune, in the Refearch of the 
Philofopher’s Stone, and being reduced to the great- 
eft: Poverty, was forced to end his Days at the Hof- 
pital of Tver dun in Switzerland \ protefting at his 
Death, that if he had one Enemy in the World, he 
could toifh him no greater Misfortune, than that of 
being infatuated with the ridiculous Notion of the 
Philofopher’s Stone. 

Monfieur l* Emery* a famous Apothecary and Chy- 
mift, in the Reign of the late King Lewis XIV, 
don’t fuppofe the Difcovery of that Secret, of the 
Tranfmutation of Metals, abfolutely impofllble, but 
fays, that among the vafl: Number of Artifts he knew, 
or heard of, who had attempted it, none had ever 
fucceeded; which is enough to deter others from 
Following fo deftruflive an Example. That the great- 
eft: Part of thofe Alchymifts were nothing elfe but 
Impoftors and Juglers, pleafed with the Opportunity 
of making an Advantage of the too great Credulity 
of fome Perfons, really infatuated with the ridiculous 
Notion, and the Infallibility of the Principles, thofe 
Juglers themfelves knew very well to be falfe. 

. Myfelf have known Artifts of thofe two Clafles; 
fome, who, after many Difappointments in the Re¬ 
fearch of their myfterious Powder of Projections and 
after having quintefienced their Eftate, their Sub- 
ftance, and their very Cloaths, per fitted ft ill in their 
former Obftinacy, that the Tranfmutation of Metals, 
was, not only pofilble, but that they were fure to 
fucceed therein 5 to have objected againft, had been an 
Offence of the highefl: Nature. 

I have likewife known fome others, who though,' 
in all Appearance, as obflinate and as infatuated, as 
thofe before mentioned *, neverthelefs, it was eafy to 
difeover that their Obftinacy on that Subject, went no 
further than it could t>e ruufL.vienj- to their interefted 
Views 5 that they had been very lorry, r^mi A uy 
thing of their own, in their Refearches 5 and would 
be Artifts no longer than they could find Fools to 
anfvver their vexatious Demands, and defray their ex¬ 
travagant Expences. An Englijh Benedictine Monk, 
Procurator, or Steward of their Convent at Paris* was 
an Artifl: of that Stamp. He found the Secret to per- 
fwade his Brethren, that he could, with the Help of 
Alchymy , an Art he was entire Mafter of, multiply ad 
infinitum* a confiderable Sum of theirs he had in his 
Hands. The honeft Steward went to work, and 
pretended to do fo, while the Money lafted, the 
greateft Part of which, he lavifhed another Way, till 
being brought to an Account, the Monks finding 
their Store, inftead of that vaft Increafe they had been 
flattered with, entirely evaporated, had the Artifl: 
committed for three or four Years to Atenor *s Tower, 
at the Bafiile , from whence he found at lad the mira¬ 
culous Secret to efcape •, and coming into England 
found fome other Fools, who employed him alfo for 
a confiderable Time, in the Refearch of the Philofo¬ 
pher’s Stone, which at this prefent Time, is as far 
from him, as it was when he went firfl: in Queft of it; 
though, if we would believe him, he don’t defpair of 
finding it Hill, 

Another of thofe Impoftors, a French Man, would 
have perfuaded a noble Duke, nine or ten Years ago, 
that he could extraCt a confiderable Quantity of Sil¬ 
ver from the Tin of fome Mines his Grace hath in 
Cornwall , pretending that he had made fome Experi¬ 
ments of it, filewing even the Duke fome Silver, which 
lie was credulous enough to believe, was extracted from 
that Tin; in confequence thereof, the Artifl* was to 
tranfporc himfelf on the Spot, to work under the Di¬ 
rection, and at the Expences of his noble Mafter j 
who had no fooner cloathed him, and provided him 
liberally with Money for his Journey \ than the expert 
Artifl, mi (look the Road of Holland , for that to 

Cornwall , and hath never been heard of fince, 

* 
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Another of his Countrymen has followed lately hi§ 
good Example ; the poor Gentleman had been here 
leveral Years looking for fome Bubble, and was al- 
moft quite out of Hope of Succefs ; when unexpect¬ 
edly he found one fit for his Purpofe. The Gentle¬ 
man tantalized with the Expectation of an immenfe 
Gain, received the Artifl: into his Houfe, and begun 
by covering his coarfer Subftance, almoft alcoholifed, 
and in the fame Condition, the firfl Alchymift Adam 
was, in the State of his Innocency ; he was alfo fup- 
plied with Money for the necefiary Preparations to 
be made, for that grand Operation. Accordingly a 
Vial was filled with fomething, and put in Digeftion, 
in Horfes Dung ; and was to remain there a whole 
Year, at the End of which, the Powder of Projection, 
it was to produce, would be fit for Ufe 5 but before 
the Year was elapfed, the Artifl, who in that Time 
had found the Secret to make up a pretty confiderable 
Purfe, difappeared, leaving to the Projector, the 
whole Care of the Bottle. 

The greateft Artifl of this Kind, was the famous 
Laws , who in 1718. found the Secret in France* to 
change Paper into Money, Money into Paper; and 
at lafi: Paper into nothing. 

Jugglers* who, by Dexterity of Hands, play a great 
many very diverting and furprifing Tricks, called by 
the French des Tours de Pajfe* Pajfe , as when they fix 
the Mercury with Verdigreafe, or by fixing a fmall 
Quantity of Silver at the End of the iron Rod, with 
which they ftir the Matter in Infufion increafe it, and 
make the Spectators believe, that the Powder they 
have thrown into the Crucible, has occafioned that 
Increafe, are the more honeft: of the two ; fince they 
give the Curious fomething for their Money ; but 
the others are unfufferable, and thofe that employ 
them true Bedlamites. 

But however, let us fuppofe. For once, with Mon- 
fieur UEmery* that the Difcovery of the Philofopher’s 
Stone is poffible 5 and for once fpeak like an Artifl. 

Was I to follow my real Opinion on this SubjeCt,' 
the Philosopher’s Stone fhould be defined by 
pe, a certain grand Nothing , very much wifhed for, 
long ana un.v.» fougk*- W. and never to be found 5 
but as I muft appear in this Place prejudiced in its Fa¬ 
vour, asfuch. 

The Philofapher 9 s Stone* is a Preparation for the 
Tranfmutation of the moft imperfect Metals, into 
perfect ones. 

This Tranfmutation , is to be attempted three ways i 
by Separation, Maturation, or real Tranfmutation. 

If we can reafonably fuppofe, that all other Me¬ 
tals, even the lefs perfeCt, contains fome Quantity of 
Gold , more or lefs, this Operation may be effected 
by Separation. Thofe that ftand for the Affirmative, 
don’t queftion in the lead, but there is Gold in all other 
Metals, but. to fo fmall a Quantity in fome of them, 
that it would not defray the Expences of the Separation.’ 
For my Part, I cannot be of that Sentiment 5 fince 
that Quantity of Gold could be found in the different 
Preparations, the Chymifts are obliged to make of 
thofe imperfeCt Metals, as in their Fufion, Cryftaliza- 
tion, Diftillation, Sublimation, (fie . &c. without any 
other additional Charges, fince Gold, being not fen- 
fible of the fame Mutations, and once freed from the 
heterogeneous Bodies it was wrapt in, would be found 
left by itfclf} though no Cbymift has been pleafed to 
inform us yet, that he hath ever made that advanta¬ 
geous Difcovery. 

None but Mercury could be changed into Gold by 
Maturation ; the Principles of all other Metals being 
not pure Mercury, and the Abundance of heteroge¬ 
neous Particles, and the fmall Quantity of imperfeCb 
one9, which enter into their Compofition, is confound-- 
ed with, cannot be feparated from it, by a Digeftion. 

Mr. Chambers is pleafed to fuppofe, that in the 
Maturation of Mercury , its Impurities being lighter 
than Mercury itfclf, if once purged of thofe Impuri¬ 
ties, it could eaflly be changed into Gold * becaufe it 
would be then as heavy as Gold * but that’s but a very 
frivolous Reafon to afiert the Poffibility of that Tranf* 
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mutation ; fince Weight is hot the effential Quality 
conftitutiVe of that perfe& Metal; the, Artift ffiould 
alfo find the Secret, to render the Mercury , thus freed 
of its Impurities, du&ile and malleable, by making 
its Parts to have the fame Attraction, and cohere with, 
the fame Force ; which could fcarce be perfe&ed, 
fince it would be almoft impoflible to render Mercury. 
as free from Sulphur, as is Gold: But the moft efien- 
tial Quality is, that Mercury fhould equal Gold in its 
Fixednefs in the Fire, refulting from the Homo- 
genity and Equality of its Pans, which all have 
equal Pores or Interlaces, through which the fiery 
Corpufcles find an eafy Paffage, and therefore cannot 
haften its Fufion, with the fame Facility, as that of 
lefs perfect Metals * where, through the Obliquity 
and unequal Pofnion of their Pores, they meet with 
more Refiftance: I confirm this Sentiment by an un¬ 
deniable Fa£t, which happened in Holland , towards 

the Middle of the laft Century. 

Longueille , a Frenchman , had found the Secret of 
that Metal, which, Mr. Chambers fuppofes, would be 
pure Gold ; nay, he had even carried it to a greater 
Perfection than Mr. Chambers feems to defire, fince, 
befides the Weight, Longueille ’s Metal had, in all 
Appearance, all the other Qualities of real Gold ; 
till being put to the Crucible, its Pores being not in 
the fame Pofition, nor at the fame equal Diftance, 
it evaporated into Smoak. This Longueille* s Gold 
cannot be fuppofed to be any Thing elfe but a Pre¬ 
paration of Mercury, as preferibed by Mr. Cham¬ 
bers . 

The tranfmutation of Metals, which is the third 
Method pretended to be ufed by the Alchymifts, fhould 
be done, as they fay, by melting them in the Fire, and 
calling fome Quantity of a Powder, called by them 
jPowder of Projection, unto the fufed Matter, upon 
which the Faeces immediately retire, are vocalized 
and burnt, and fo carried off; and the reft of the 
Mafs changed into pure Gold. But if fuch Method 
be practicable, is what at all Times, and in all Ages, 
hath been much controverted. 

Cardan , and fome others, will have the Tranfmut- 
ing other Metals into Gold, or Silver, utterly im- 
pofiible; becaufe, fay they, it being abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, that in fuch Operations, thofe Metals fhould 
be calcined, they never can afterwards, be brought 
again to their priftine Purity ; befides the Generation, 
required in fuch Cafe, which is not the Work of Art, 
but of Nature. The fame Authors even deny the 
Poflibility of changing imperfect Metals into others 
the like imperfect; as Iron into Brafs, or Copper 
and Lead into Tin. 

This Opinion fquares very well with mine, for un- 
Icfs an Adept could perfuade me, that in hisTranf- 
mutation, he can perfectly imitate Nature in the For¬ 
mation of the Marcafite , in its Matrix \ that his 
Arts can furnifh him with fome infallible Rules, for 
the Direction of' his Fire, whereby he can bring it to 
a Degree of Heat, equal to that of the Sun in thofe 
Climates where Gold is foimed ; he’ll, find me al¬ 
ways equally prepoffeffed with the fame Incredulity and 
Obftinacy. M. I*Emery himfelf, fhould have refolved 
thofe Difficulties, before he could have convinced 
me, that the Tranfmutation of Metals was poffible, 
he fhould have produced Examples to prove it; 
for if it is poffible, why, after fo afiiduous an Appli¬ 
cation to it, and fo much Labour, have we not been 
able to find it yet ? Is Art Jefs induftrious in this, and 
more fterile in Inventions, than it has been in an infi¬ 
nite Number of its Operations, in which it hath fo 
well imitated, if not rivaled Nature herfelf? Why fo 
many Directions and Rules in vain, and in all Ap¬ 
pearance, fo juft and fo well calculated \ though when 
reduced to PraClicc, they prove ineffectual ? 

An Alchymift would ani'wer to this, that a great 
many Artifts have conducted their grand Operation 
with fuch Succefs, ns to bring it to that Crifis, that it 
■wanted but a lucky Moment, to have it perfected. 
.That’s almoft fuch a ridiculous Story, as was that of 
Fryer Bacon* s brazen Head. 
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time had been, in which the monftrous Prodigy 
could have appeared, if it had been minded, but that 
lucky Moment was fo long a coming *, and when come* 
did run with fuch Velocity, that it was impoflible to 
lay hold of it. 

Likewife, tranfmutation had been effected, if the 
Artift had been more attentive 5 but for want of that 
Attention, the Operation hath mifearriedj and if muft 
be begun a-new \ and Su b t u e muft be fupplied with 
more Money, by fome tribulation or Ananias, who 
have been cozened of their Senfes, as well as of their 
Money, by the Impoftor •, who, tq give a greater No¬ 
tion of his pretended Capacity, expreffes himfelf in 
a DialeCt, which neither he, nor any Body elfe un^ 
derftand s giving to their Metals a Name quite dif¬ 
ferent from that whereby they are known to the Na- 
turalifts ;. calling Gold, Sol, Silver, Luna 5 Iron, 
Mars ; Copper, Venus \ Lead, Saturn , &?r. • ■ 

What’s the more furprizing is, that fome of thofe 
Alchymifts , not contented with fearching what they 
call the Seed of Gold iq Jefs perfect Metals, look 
for it in Mixes or Subftances, where’s the ,lefs Ap¬ 
pearance it could be found, as in Plants, in the 
Blood, Hairs, and even in the Excrements •, and 
work uppn it with as much Succefs,: as they do upon 
Metals. 

Mr. Boyle, (let it be faid with all the Veneration I 
have for his profound Knowledge and Experience) 
feems to have been of that Opinion, and would have us 
believe, that even Rain Water is not deprived of 
that valuable Seed, fince he allures us, in his Scept . 
Cbymift , That Rain Water being diftilled and red>- 
ftilled, that is to fay, if we fpeak the Language of 
the Alchymifts, after a great Number of Cohobations , 
which he computes at 200, did leave at the Bottom 
of the Alembick, a confiderable Quantity of white 
Chalk, or Earth; and that more plentifully in the 
latter Diftillations, than in the former; which Chalk 
he leaves us to judge, could be changed into Gold ; 
perhaps with the Help of the miraculous Powder of 
Projection. ■ 

But what is that Powder of Projection, that great 
Arcanum, capable to produce fo extraordinary a Mu¬ 
tation ? Whence does it come ? And how does it 
work ? 

Afk an Alchymift, what is Powder of Projection ; 
and he’ll anfwer, that Powder of Projection is Powder 
of Projection, i. e . a Powder which hath the Power 
of changing any imperfeft Metal, into a more perfect 
one, by the Admixture of a little Quantity thereof. 
If you want a more explicit Definition, you muft make 
it yourfelf, or be contented with this, fince the 
greateft Ariifts have not been yet capable to exprefs 
themfelves in Terms more fignificative or fatisfac- 
tory. 

They would be as much puzzled to trace the Origin 
of that Powder, as to find out its firft Inventors; as 
for the Manner it operates, it is as well a Secret to 
themfelves, as to any Body elfe 5 and it may be as 
Ikilfully prepared by a Perfon who hath never ftu- 
died the Hermetick Art, as by one, who, all his 
Life-time, hath been buried in the Allies of a Fur¬ 
nace, and produce the fame Effefls. 

This Art, however, is not equally contemptible 
in all its Branches \ fince we know by Experience, 
that fome Artifts have found, by an afiiduous and in¬ 
defatigable Labour, if not the Secret of the Tranf¬ 
mutation of Metals; fome others, which from Time 
to Time have proved very beneficial to Mankind, as 
fome general Remedies, which they have dignified 
by the Title of Universal Medicine 5 and fomecimes 
called the Grand Elixir, which cure all Difeafcs. 
That Elixir, in the Opinion of the Alchymifts, coin¬ 
cides with the Philofopbcrs Stone , fo what will make 
Gold will alfo cure all Difeafes. 

Kircher allures us, that the antient Egyptians had 
a very good Notion of that Elixir, which for its 
Subtility and Perfection, they called Heaven \ and 
which they ufed to draw from the hardeft and moft 
precious Subftances. This he takes to be that nd- 
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mirabie and celeftial Water, capable of removing 
all Difeafes. 

A great many fince, have pretended to be Matters 
of that ineftimable Secret; in lieu whereof,, they have 
made Ufe of fome poifonous Medicine, the Produft 
of their vitiated Imagination, which feemed to have 
been found, out for the entire Extirpation of human 
Race; or which they have found, perhaps, in fome 
old Books of Receipts , and which they adminifter 
without Experience or Skill: All Nations and Coun¬ 
tries have been peftered with thofe Impoftors, Quacks, 
and Charlatans , England not excepted; which, at 
this prefent Time, fees its Inhabitants flock to one of 
them, who, through an unexpected Succefs, in the 
Diftribution of a certain Noftrum, he hath pirated 
fomewhere, and which he adminifters as a Grand 
Elixir , without Skill or Knowledge, for all Difeafes, 
hath acquired a Reputation, which his too frequent 
Murders fhould have Tarniflied; if the too great 
Credulity, and ridiculous Infatuation of the Vulgar* 
was not a fecond Nature, feldom to be conquered, 
even by the cleareft Demonftration, or Evidence. 
The. fpecious Pretext of a Chriftian Charity, ferves, 
often, in thofe Occafions, to ftrengthen the Rabble in 
their Obftinacy: And a Charletan is never blamed 
for killing his Patients Gratis . 

I have known an Emperick , of a quite different 
Character, who having found himfelf, by a ferious 
and continual Application to Alchymy , an Elixir , 
which he called the Tin Elure of Gold , ufed to admi- 
nifter it with a great deal of Skill and Judgment, 
and furprizing Succefs; for we cannot deny the Pof- 
fibiiity of finding fuch Secret, which could cure all 
Difeafes; and which we will prove, when .we treat 
of Medicine in general. 

Chytniftry and Pharmacy are indebted to Alchymy , 
for many other ufeful Dilcoveries of that Kind ; fo 
that the Hermerick Art hath not been always oppreffive 
to the Commonwealth 5 efpecially when pra&ifed with 
Skill and Judgment 5 for if the Artift mifs finding 
what he was looking for, he often difcovers in that 
Refearch, what is more advantageous to Society, 
than the Tranfmutation of Metals, a Specifick, which 
cures effectually, and fooner, a Chronick, or fome 
other dangerous Malady, than a Galenical , or other 
Preparations, ufed by our Anceftors, when we had but a 
confufed Idea of Alchymy , and is preferable to a Secret, 
which once found, would only ferve to foment and 
flatter one of our moft criminal Paffions, Avarice. 

Some of the Juggling Alchymiftsy when they have 
kept their Bubbles , long in Sufpence, and in the Ex¬ 
pectation of feeing every Day the Accomplifhment 
of their Willies; confcious that their Impofture mutt 
be aifcovered at latt, by the Mifcarriage of their 
ProjeCt, and afraid of the dangerous Confcquences 
fuch Mifcarriage may be attended with, leave the 
Pbilofopbers Stoney where it hath been fo long hid¬ 
den and flatter their Dupesy with the Hope of an¬ 
other Difcovery, which they promife will prove as 
beneficial to the Society y as the Tranfmutation of 
Metals. 

One of thofe Impoftors made a very good Ufe of 
that fpecious Pretext, towards the Beginning of the 
Jntc Queen Anne' s Reign, to extricate himfelf out of 
the Labyrinth he had entered into; finding that he 
could wear the Mafic no longer, and that his Impo- 
tture was on the Point of being difeovered, excufed 
himfelf to thofe who had fee him to work, on his 
having milled the lucky Moment, in which the grand 
Operation was to have been perfected ; but that if 
they would continue to encourage him, he had found 
a Secret in his Refearch of the Philofophcr's Stone, 
which would make a Compenfation for their patt 
Expences, and which was the making of Gun*powdcr 
out of human Excrements, far preferable to that 
made of common Salt petre. The Projectors, who 
had already more than a fullicient Reafon to fufpefl: 
the Truth of all he could fay, even the mott plaufi- 
ble *, loth, however, to have funk fo much Money to 
no Purpolc, approved ulfo this fecond Scheme; and 


the Artift having contracted with the molt confided 
ble of his Brethren, the Go Id-finders of the City of 
London, and its Suburbs 5 took a Houfe at Hammer - 
fmi thy and went chearfully to work, though not quite 
to the Satisfaction of his Neighbours, who often com¬ 
plained of him as a publick Nufance; but however, 
he found himfelf at laft, in a Capacity of performing 
his new Covenant, and fent to the Tower a lun of 
Gun-powder of his Invention, which, in FaCt, was 
very good; with this fmall Difference, only, that it 
coft a great deal more than the common Gun-powder, 
and would not defray the Expences the Undertakers 
had been at for the making it: Therefore the too fkil- 
ful Artift was difmiffed. 

The laft ObjeCt of Alchymy , is to find out an Uni- 
verfal Diffolvent, which they call Alkaheft , whereby 
they pretend to refolve all Bodies into their firft Mat¬ 
ter, Water alone excepted. 

*Tis the real Opinion of Paracelfus , and Van HcL 
wont, that there is a certain Fluid in Nature, capable 
to reduce all fublunary Bodies, as well homogeneous, 
as mixed, into their firft Principle, or original Mat¬ 
ter they are compofed of; or into an uniform, 
equal, and potable Liquor, that will unite with 
Water, and the Juices of our Bodies, yet retain its 
feminal Virtues ; and if mixed with icfelf again, 
thereby be converted into pure elementary Water.— 
Whence they imagine, it would at length reduce all 
Things into Water. 

Van Hehnont protefting that he was himfelf Matter 
of that noble Meyiftruum, hath excited the Curiofity 
of all the fucceeding Alchymifts , in the Purfuit of it. 
Mr. Boyle had conceived fo advantageous an Opinion 
of it, on the fingle Report of Hehnont , that he is 
pleafed to allure us, that had he ever been fo happy 
as to find it, he had preferred it to the Philofopher's 
Stone ; fo would I, fince there is not fo great an Ab- 
furdity in the Notion of an univerfal Ens, that re- 
folves all Bodies into their Ens genial, by freeing 
them of the heterogeneous Particles they were wrapt 
in, and thereby rettore them to their priftine Libercy 
of directing themfclves, as there is to believe, that at 
the fame Inflanc they are thus freed, they acquire an¬ 
other Form, without the Allowance of the leaft Mo¬ 
ment for a new Di re EH on. 

No Queftion, but all Bodies arife originally from a 
firft Matter, which was once in a fluid Form, whole 
Particles, by the continual Agitation and Com predion 
of the Aimofphere , the Diverfity of their Figures, 
and the occult Quality, which direCt them to their 
different Poles, have been concatenated together, for 
the Formation of thofe different Bodies. 

Pan tale on, Philalethes, Tachenius , Ludovicus, &c. 
have left us feveral Treacifes on the SubjeCt of the 
Alkahest, which they thought worthy their moft 
ferious Application. 

Paracelfus , if we believe Hehnont, was the flrft In¬ 
ventor of the Term Alkaheft ; in FaCt, we don't find 
it before his Time, in any other Author; Paracelfus 
himfelf hath mentioned it but once, and that in his 
fecond Book de viribus membrorum. - Eft etiam Al¬ 

kahest Liquor, (fays he, treating of the Liver) 
magnum hepatis confervandi, & confortandi , GEc. 

“ There is, alio, the Liquor Alkaheft , of great 
u Efficacy in preferving the Liver; as alfo in curing 
u hydropical, and all other Difeafes, arifing from 
“ Diforders of that Part. If it have once conquered 
<c its like, it becomes fuperior to all other hepaticlc 
u Medicines; and though the Liver itfelf were 
“ broken and diflblved, this Medicine fhould fup- 

“ ply its Place,”-Though, begging Mr. Paracel- 

fus's Pardon, 1 would not be forced to make the Ex¬ 
periment: For he may ns well tell me, that his Al~ 
kaheft would rettore a dead Man to Life; which is 
more than our modern Hclmont, Ward, hath pre¬ 
tended yet. 

From the common Praftice of Paracelfus , to tranf- 

pofe the Letters of his Words, as when he writes Sttf- 

tratar , for Tartar \ for Nit rum, Mutrim, &c, fome 

Authors imagine that his Alkaheft is formed of Alcali - 
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eft and confequently, was nothing elfe but the 
alkaline Sale of Tartar volatilized. Glauber feems to 
be of that Opinion. Others will have it the Ger¬ 
man Word Algeift , wholly fpirituous and volatile. 
Others take it from Saliz-geift , which fignifies Spirit 
of Salt; in Fact, Spirit of Salt was the great Men - 

firuum Paracelfus ufed on mod Occafions.-The 

Commentator of Paracelfus , who gives a Latin Edi¬ 
tion of his Works at Delft, allures us, that the Al- 

kabeft was a Mercury converted into a Spirit.- 

Zwelfer judged it to be a Spirit of Vinegar from Ver- 
digreafe.— And Starkey thought he difeovered it in 
his Soap.——The elder Helmont mentions the Alka- 
heft by the compound Name of Ignis-aqua, Fire¬ 
water ;from its Property of confirming all Things,- 

and on Account of its liquid Form.-He alfo in- 

titles it, Sutnmum & felicijfwium omnium Salium , “ the 
higheft and moil fuccefsful among Salts; which 
having obtained the fupreme Degree of Simplicity,: 
Purity and Subtility, alone enjoys the Faculty of 
remaining unchanged, and unimpaired by the Subject 
it works upon, and of diffolving the moft ftubborn 
** and untradtable Bodies; as Stones, Gems, Glafs, 
« Earth, Sulphur, Metals, (£c. into real Salt, equal 
“ in Weight to the Matter diffolved ; and this with as 

« much >Eafe,\ as .hot Water diffolves Snow. 
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« This Salt, continues he, by being feveral Times 
cohobated with Paracelfus *s Sal circulation , lofes all 
its Fixednefs ; and at length becomes an infipid 
Water, equal in Quantity to the Salt it was made 
from.” 

From thence we may eafily draw this Inference, 
that Paracelfus, as well as Van Helmont, took Water 
for the universal Inftriiment of Cbymtftry and Philo- 
fophy ; and Earth for the unchangeable Bafis of' all 
Things *, that Fire was defigned • as their efficient 
Caufe ; that feminal Impreffions were lodged' in the 
Mechanifm of Earth ; and dial Water, by diffolving 
and fermenting with the Earth,-as it does by Means 
of Fire, brings every Thing forth ; whence original¬ 
ly proceed the- animal, vegetable and mineral King¬ 
doms. . Even Man himfelf being thus originally cre¬ 
ated ; and as eafily diffolved into his Ens Primum , as 
to his natural Subftance, abftrafted from his fpiritual 
one, which, though created, cannot return into his 
Ens Primum , otherwife than by his ftridt Re-union to 
him. 

The Alkaheft operates in the five following Ways, 
x. The Subjedt, expofed to its Operation, is convert¬ 
ed into its three Principles, Salt, Sulphur, and Mer¬ 
cury ; afterwards into Salt alone, which then becomes 
volatile; and at length is wholly turned into an infi¬ 
pid Water.--The Manner of Application is by 

touching the Body propofed to be diffolved, ex.gr. 
Gold, Mercury, Sand, or the like, once or twice 
with the pretended Alkaheft ; and if the Liquor be 
genuine, the Body will be converted into its own 
Quantity of Salt, 

2. It does not deftroy the fcminal Virtues of the 

Bodies diffolved thereby.—-Thus Gold, by its Adtion, 
is reduced to a Salt of Gold.—Antimony to a Salt 
of Antimony ; Saffron to a Salt of Saffron, dsV. of 
the fame feminal Virtues, or Character, with the ori¬ 
ginal Concrete.--By feminal Virtues, Helmont un- 

derftands thofe Virtues which depend upon the Struc¬ 
ture or Mechanifm of a Body, and makes it what it 
is. Hence an adlual and genuine atirum potabile , 
might: readily be gained by the Alkaheft , as convert¬ 
ing the whole Body of Gold into Salt, retaining its 
feminal Virtues, and being withal foluble in Water, 

3. Whatever it diffolves, may be rendered volatile 
by a Sand-heat: and if after volatilizing the Solvend, 
it be diftilled therefrom, the Body is left pure infipid 
Water equal in Quantity to its Original felf, but de¬ 
prived of its feminal Virtues.——Thus if Gold be 
diffolved by the Alkaheft, the Metal firft becomes 
Salt, which is potable Gold ; but when the Menftrutm 
by a farther Application of Fire is diffolved there¬ 
from, it is left mere elementary Water, whence it 
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appears, that pure Water is the la ft Produdlioii of Ef*' 
fedt of the Alkaheft. 

4. It Puffers no Change or Diminutibri by diffolv-'' 
mg the Bodies it works on, and therefore fuftains 
no Re-adtion from them, being the Only immutable 
Menftruum in Nature. 

5. It is incapable of Mixture, and therefore re¬ 
mains free from Fermentation, and Putrefadfcion i 
coming off as pure from the Body it hath diffolved* 
as when firft puc thereon, without leaving the leaft* 
Foulnefs behind. 

* r 

Thefe are the Properties attributed to the Alkaheft * 
if ever by an unexpected good Luck, fome Artift 
was to difeover a Diffolvent of that Kind; which* 
though poffible, is however hidden yet, fomewhere,* 
with the Philofophers Stone, fince the Commentate!** 
of Paracelfus, and Van Helmont , don’t appear to bO 
very well convinced, that Paracelfus was Matter* off* a 
real and true Alkaheft ; the one pretending that' It 1 
was fome mercurial Preparation, and, the other, no-' 
thing elfe but the Spirit of Salt, which laft, though- 1 
we are Mafters of, cannot produce thofe -furprizFng 
Effedls attributed to the Alkaheft. 

. Some Authors pretend, but upon what Foundation* 
I know not, that Alchymy is as antient as the World ; 
that Adam was the firft Alchymift, as well as our firft 
Parent; but how he acquired that profound Know¬ 
ledge, if by lnfufion, or by eating the prohibited' 
Fruit, or after his Expulfion from the Garden, or by' 
being condemned to get a Livelihood by the Sweat 
of his Brows, he thought he could never better obey 
that Order, than by looking after what was not to 
be found, or poring over an Aletnbick or a Crucible, 
is what Mofes has kept a Secret. 

It is true, that alrhoft all the Philofophers 1 agree, 
that Adam, from the firft Iriftant of his -Creation; 1 
had the Philofophy by lnfufion; i. e. that he had a 
perfedt Knowledge of all he was to know as a perfedt- 
Man ;< and ’of all 'that could contribute towards his- 
tempbral Felicity, till his divine-Creator would be’ 
pleafed to have it Changed into an eternal one: But 
as that Knowledge was not without fome Limitation 1 
(elfe the Serpent had not -tempted Eve with the Pro- 
mife of a more extenfive one) and that he knew no¬ 
thing, then, which could have excited the Tumult 
of his Paffions, it is not reafonable to fuppofe, that 
Adam had the leaft Tindture of Alchymy, which 
owes its firft Origin to Ccvetoufnefs , a Paffion ca¬ 
pable to difttirb the Tranquillity of Adam's Mind, 
and which had not been known in the Garden of. 
Eden. 


1 Adam might have had, perhaps, fome general 
Notion of Gold, but then he could not have confi- 
dered it otherwife than as an Excrement of Nature, 
of no Utility or Service to him. What Ufc could 
he have made of it ? Not to gain the Refpedt of hiS 
fellow Creatures; fince he was then the only Man 
upon Earth, feared and refpedted by all other Crea¬ 
tures of an inferior Rank. To purchafe Eflates ? He 
was then foie Pofieffor, Sovereign, and abfolutc Ma- 
fteV of the whole World. To adorn himfelf, or his 
Wife Eve, embellifii his P.daccs, iftc? They both 
knew, in thofe fortunate Days, no greater Ornament 
than that of their lnnocency. They had then, all 
they could wifii for, without Pains, Trouble, or In¬ 
quietude, and could have wiffied for nothing elfe, 

Befides, if Adam had wanted Gold, he niuft have 
known where to find it, without having Recourfe to 
laborious Refearches, which his profound Know¬ 
ledge courk.1 have told him were vain and fruitlefs. 

But Adam, perhaps, became, or rather turned AL 
chymift , after his Uwlerfhndijig had .been darkened 1 , 
anti his Senfes depraved by his Sin* which would be 
the more plaufiblc; though we don't find in Holy 
Writ, that any of the antient Patriarchs, had the 
leaft Knowledge of Metals, before Tubal-Cain. 

If Mofes be the Trifmegifltts of the Antients, he 
rhight have been an Alchymift \ for if any Body hath 
ever been Mailer of the Phiiofopher’s Stone, Mofes 

mufti 
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muft; where could he have Found elfe, that immenfe 
Quantity of Gold the Israelites were poflefTed of in 
the Defart ? For it is not reafonable to fuppofe, that it 
rofe from the Spoils of the Egyptians, who could 
never have been perfuaded to lend fo much Wealth, 
on the fingle Pretence of a Feaft * befides, we don't 
fee that they had then, fo advantageous an Opinion 
of the Probity of the Hebrews, who could never have 
borrowed on that Occafion, but of the few Friends 
they had in Egypt. 

All this is but a mere Suppofition confirmed by no 
Authority whatever * fince we don't find any antient 
Poet, Philofopher, or Phyfiqian, from Homer, till 400 
Years after Cbrifi, mentioning any fuch Thing as Al- 
chymy, whofe Name, therefore, is notof fo antient 

Handing as pretended.-The firft Author who 

fpeaks of making Gold, is Zofimus, the Panopolite , 
who lived towards the Beginning of the fifth Cen¬ 
tury, and has an exprefs Treatife of the divine Art of 
waking Gold and Silver, ftill extant in Manufcript in 

the King of France's Library.-The next is AEneas 

Gazeus, another Greek Writer towards the Clofe of 
the fame Century, in whom we have the following 
Paffage. “ Such as are fkilled in the Ways of Na- 
* 4 ture, can take Silver and Tin, and changing their 
“ Nature, turn them into Gold.” The fame Writer 
tells us, 44 He was wont to ftile himfelf Gold- melter, 

“ and Chymift.”-Hence we may gat.ier, there 

was fome fuch Art in that Age; but as neither of 
thefe Authors relate how long it had been known be¬ 
fore, their Teftimony will not carry us back beyond 
the Age wherein they lived * contrary to Suidas* s O- 
pinion, who will have the Secret of the Philofopher's 
Stone couched in the Fable of the Argonauts . 

Neither do we find any earlier or plainer Traces of 
the univerfal Medicine: Not a Syllable of any fuch 
Thing in all the Phyficiaus and NaturaJifts, from 
Mofes to Geber the Arab, who is fuppofed to have 
lived in the feventh Century. That Author in one 
of his Works, intieuled the Philofopher*s Stone, men¬ 
tions 44 a Medicine which cures all Lepras.” Some 
other Authors fuppofe, that this Paffage has given the. 
firft Hint of the Matter* though Geber himfelf, 
perhaps, meant no fuch Thing : For by attending to 
the Arabic Style, and Didtion of this Author, which 
abounds in Allegory, it appears very probable, that 
by Man he means Gold * and by Lepras, or Difeafes, 
the other Metals, which are all impure in Compa- 
rifon of Gold. 

Suidas accounts for this total Silence of Authors, 
in Ref peel of Alchymy , by obferving, that Dioclefian 
procured all the Books of the antient Egyptians to 
be burnt; and that in thofe all the great Myfteries of 

Chymiftry were contained.- Conringius calls this 

Hillory in Queftion, and afks how Suidas , who lived 
but five hundred Years before us, fliould know what 


had happened eight hundred Years before him ? To 
which Borrichius anfwers, that he had learnt- it of 
Eudemus, HelladiuSy Zozimus, Pampbilus, &c. 

Kircher affures us, that the Theory of the Philofo¬ 
pher's Stone, is delivered at large, in the Tables of 
Hermes * and that the antient Egyptians were not ig¬ 
norant of the Art, but declined to profecute it. 
They had no Need to cranfmute Gold, they had 
Ways of feparating it from all Kind of Bodies from 
the very Mud of the Nile, and Stones of all Kinds. 
But he adds, that thefe Secrets were never wrote down 
or made publick * but confined to the Royal Family, 
and handed down traditionally from Father to Son. 

The Chief Point advanced by Borrichius, and on 
which he feems to lay the greateft Strefs, is the At¬ 
tempt of Caligula , mentioned by Pliny, for procur¬ 
ing Gold by Diftillation, from Orpiment; but this, 
it may be obferved, makes very little for that Author's 
Pretenfions * there being no Tranfmutation, no Hint 
of any Philofopher's Stone, but only a little Gold 
extracted or feparated from the Mineral. 

The principal Authors in Alchymy , are Geber, Rip¬ 
ley, Lully, John and Ifaac Hollandus, Bafil Valentine , 
Paracelfus , Van Zuchten, Sendivogius, &c. - 

Towards the Beginning of this Century, and under 
the Reign of the late King Lewis XIV, two famous 
Alcbymifts , both Capuchins Fryers, appeared in France , 
protected by that great King, who took them into his 
Palace of the Louvre, from whence they have been cal¬ 
led fince, the Capuchins du Louvre,. and had a mag¬ 
nificent Laboratory eredted for them, where they 
ufed to Work, not in the Refearch of the Philofo¬ 
pher's Stone, but for the Difcovery of an univerfal 
Medicine, which could cure ail Difeafes, in which 
they.fucceeded fo far, as to be Mafters of feveral ex¬ 
cellent Remedies, whichifince have proved very bene¬ 
ficial to Mankind. 

The late Regent of . .France, the Duke of Orleans 
if we believe the common Report, had a very advan¬ 
tageous Opinion of Alchymy, and as good a Notion of 
that Art, as any of the moft famous ones heretofore 
mentioned * fome even pretend that his Royal High- 
nefs had been himfelf a- very fkilful Artift; which, 
confidering he was a Prince of a very profound Know¬ 
ledge, and vaft Capacity, could help to diflipate fome 
of my former Prejudices againft Alchymy .. 

The late King of Sweden, Charles XII. thought 
alfo the Tranfmutation poflible* though his Majefty 
refufed the granting his gracious Pardon to a Perfon, 
who proffered, on that Condition, to render Charles 
Mafter of that Secret, at that Time on his Expedi¬ 
tion in Saxony * which being reported to Auguftus II. 
anfwered, 44 That the King of Sweden had no Need 
44 of the Philofopher's Scone, fince he had found it 
44 in Saxony'* 
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A LGEBRA, is a peculiar Kind of Arithmetic, 
which takes the Quantity fought, whether it 
be a Number, or a Line, or any other Quantity, as 
if it were granted * and by Means of one or more 
Quantities given, proceeds by Confequence. till the 
Quantity, at firft only fuppofed to be known, is 
found to be equal to fome Quantitity or Quantities 
which are certainly known, and conlequcntly it fclf 
is known. 

Algebra is of two Kinds, Numeral, and Li¬ 
teral. 

# Numeral, or vulgar Algebra, is that of the An- 
tients, which had only Place in the Relolution of 
..Arithmetical Queftions.*—In this, the Quantity 
fought is represented by fome Letter or Charadter; 
but all the given Quantities arc exprefled by Num¬ 
bers* 


Literal, or fpectous Algebra, or the new Al¬ 
gebra, is that wherein the given known Quantities, 
as well as the unknown, are all exprefled, or repre¬ 
fen ted by their Species, or Letters of the Alphabet. 

This eafes the. Memory and Imagination of a 
vaft Strefs, required to keep feveral Matters neceffary 
for the Difcovery of the Truth in Hand, prefenc to 
the Mind. 

Specious Algebra is not like the Numeral, confined 
to certain Kind of Problems, but ferves univerfal ly, 
for the Invcftigation of 'theorems, as well as the Solu¬ 
tion and Demonftration of all Kinds of Problems . 

theorem is a fpcculative Propofition, deduced from 

feveral Definitions compared together.-•Thus If a 

Triangle be compared with a Parallelogram, Hand¬ 
ing on the fame Bafe, and of the fame Attitude, 
partly from their immediate Definitions, and partly 

from 


/ 
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from other of their Properties already determined, it 
is inferred that the Parallelogram is double the Tri- 
angle, that Propofition is a Theorem . 

There are : two Things to be chiefly regarded in 
every Theorem , viz. the Propofition and the Demon- 
ftration : In the 1 firft is expreffed what agrees to fome 
certain Thing, under certain Conditions, and what 
does not.-——Iri the latter the Reafons are laid down, 
by which the Underftanding comes to conceive that 
it does not agree thereto. 

Theorems are of various Kinds, Univerfal, Particu¬ 
lar, Negative, Local, Plain, Solid, Reciprocal, &c. 

Univerfal Theorem,’ is that which extends*to any 

Quantity without Reftridtion, univerfally.-As this, 

that the Reftangle of the Sum, and Difference of 
any two Quantities, is equal to the Difference of their 
Squares. 

Particular Theorem, is that which extends’ to 

any particular Quantity.-As this; in an equilateral 

right-lined Triangle, each of the Angles is fixty De¬ 
grees. 

Negative Theorem, is that which exprefles the Im- 
poflibility of any Aflercion.*—As that the Sum of two 
biquadrate Numbers cannot make a fquare Number. 

Local Theorem, is that which relates to a Sur¬ 
face.-As, that Triangles of the fame Bale and Al¬ 

titude are equal. 

Pto Theorem, is that which relates to a redli- 
linear Surface, or to one terminated by the Circum¬ 
ference of a Circle.-As, that all Angles in the 

fame Segment of a Circle, are equal. 

Solid The orem, is that which confiders a Space 
terminated by a foiid Line, that is, by any of the 

three conic Seditions.- ex. gr. this; that if a right 

Line cut two afymptotic Parabola’s, its two Parts, ter¬ 
minated by them, fliall be equal. 

Reciprocal Theorem, is one whofe Converfe is 

true.-As that if a Triangle have two equal Sides, 

it mull have two equal Angles: The Converfe of 
which is likewife true, that if it have two equal An¬ 
gles, it muft have two equal Sides. 

The Letters ufed in Algebra , do each feparately re- 
prefent either Lines or Numbers, as the Problem is 
Arithmetical or Geometrical, and together they repre- 
fent Planes, Solids, and Powers more or lefs high, 

as the Letters are in a greater or lefs Number. . — 

For Inftance, if there be two Letters, a b y they -re- 
prefent a Re&angle, whofe two Sides are expreffed, 
one by the Letter a , and the other by b , fo that by 
their mutual Multiplication, they produce the Plane 
ah. Where the fame Letter is repeated twice, as 
a a, they denote a Square ; three Letters, a, b , c, re¬ 
present a Solid, or a redlangled Parallelepepid, whofe 
three Dimenfions are expreffed by the three Letters 
a, b, r, the Length by a, the Breadth by b, and the 
Depth by r, fo that by their mutual Multiplication, 
they produce the Solid a,b> c. 

The Power in Algebra , is the Produce of a Num¬ 
ber, or other Quantity, multiplied into icfelf. 

The Moderns, after Des Cartes , are contented to 
diflinguifli moft of their Powers by the Exponents; 
ns, firft) fecond , third) iftc. 

The particular Names of the feveral Powers , were 
introduced by . the Arabs ; viz. Square , Cube, Qua¬ 
drato qua dr a tun)) or Biquadrate , Surdefolid , Square of 
the Cube , fecond Surdefolid , Quadra to quadrato quadra - 
tuvi) Cube of the Cube , Square of the Surdefolid , third 
Surdefolid) l£c. 

The Names given by Diophantm , followed by 
Vieta and Ought red) are, the Side or Rooty Squarc y 
Cubey Quadrato-quadra turn > Quadrato cubus y Cuba - 
cubitsy Oyadrato-quadrato-cubus , Quadrato-cubo- cubits, 
Cubo-at bo cubus , Iftc. 

The Chara&ers wherewith the feveral Powers are 
denoted, both in the Arabic and Cartefian Notation, 
are as follow; 

2 4 8 j 6 32 64 128 256 512 1024 

Arab. R q c bq s qe Bf tn be fq 

Cartes, a a* a* <1+ a * a 6 a 7 J a 10 


Hence to raife a Quantity to a given Potter, 
Dignity, is the fame as to find the Fa&um arifing 
upon its being multiplied a given Number of Times 
into itfelf: e. gr. to raife .2 to the 3d Power? is the 

fame as to find the Fadurn 8; whofe Fadors-are 
2, 2, 2. 

Powers of the fame Degree, are to one another in 
the Ratio of the Roots as manifold as their Exponent 
contains Units: Thus Squares are in a duplicate Ratio ; 
Cubes in a triplicate Ratio; -Quadrato quad rata, or 
fourth Powers in a quadruple Ratio. , 

The Powers of proportional Quantities, are alfo 
proportional to one another. 

From a given Power to ext raft the Root or Side , is 
the fame as to find a Number, e. gr. 2. which multi- 
plied any Number of Times, e. gr. twice, produces 
the given Power, e. gr. the 3d Power , or 8. 

To multiply or divide any Power by another of the 
fame Root . 1. For Multiplication, add the Expo¬ 

nents of the Fadors; the Sum is the Exponent of the 
Fadum thus: 

t 

Fattors\ x \ ym * m am xn 

c ** ym yn a r x s 

Prod. x 7 yrn+n + 

2. For Diviflon, fubtrad the Exponent of the 
Power of the Divifor, from the Exponent of the Di« 
vidend ; the Remainder is the Exponent of the Quo¬ 
tient. Thus • 

Divid. x 7 ftx 7 II ym + » fty m \\ a m * n fa m - r” - s 

* 8 ^ Hr V Jar xs{ x 

M. de la Hire gives us a very odd Property com¬ 
mon to all Powers. M. Carre had obferved with re¬ 
gard to the Number 6, that all the natural cubic 
Numbers, 8, 27, 64, 125, whofe Root is lefs than 6, 
being divided by 6, the Remainder of the Divifion, 
is the Root itfelf; and if we go further, 216, the 
Cube of 6, • being divided by 6,- leaves no Remainder ; 
but the Divifor 6, is itfelf the Root. Again, 343, the 
Cube of 7, being divided by 6, leaves 1 ; which, 
added to the Divifor 6, makes 7 the Root, &c. 

M. de la Hire , on confidering this, has found that 
all Numbers, raifed to any Power whatever, have 
Divifors, which have the fame Effed with Regard 
thereto, that 6 has with Regard to cubic Numbers. 

For the finding of thefe Divifors, he difeovered 
the following general Rules. 

If the Exponent of the Power of a Number be 
even ; i. e. if the Number, be raifed to the 2d, 4th, 
6th, Power , &c. it muft be divided by 2 ; the Re¬ 
mainder of the Divifion, in Cafe there beany, added 
to 2, or to a Multiple of 2, gives the Root of this 
Number, correfponding to its Power , i. e. the 2d, 
6th, (Ac. Root. 

If the Exponent of the Power be an uneven Num¬ 
ber; i.e. if the Number be raifed to the 3d, 5th, 
7th Power , the Double of that Exponent will be the 
Divifor, which has the Property mentioned. 

Thus is it found in 6, Double of 3, the Exponent 
of the Power of all the Cubes. Thus, alfo 10 is 
the Divifor of all Numbers raifed to the 5th Power , 
(Ac. 

Root in Algebra, denotes a Quantity which is 
multiplied by itfelf; or a Quantity eonfidered as the 
Bafts or Foundation of a higher Power. 

Thus if any Number, as 2, be multiplied by itfelf, 
the Produdt 4 is called the Square , or fecond Power 

of 2 ;-and 2 itfelf, with Regard to that Power, 

is called the Root ; or, particularly, the fquare Root 
of 4. 

Since as Unity is to the fquare Root , fo is the Root 
to the Square * the Root is a mean Proportional be¬ 
tween Unity and the Square.——Thus, 1:2:10:4. 

If a Square Number, as 4, be multiplied by its 
Root a, the Product 8 is called the Cube, or third 
Power of 2 ; and with Refpe£t to this cubic Number 

I 8, the 
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8 , the Number 2 is called Root 3 as particularly the 
Cube Root. 

Since as Unity is to the Root , fo is the Root to the 
Square; and as Unity is to the Root , fo is the Square 
to the Cube, the Root will be to the Square, as the 
Square to the Cube, i. e. Unity, the Root, the Square, 
and the Cube, are in continual Proportion: Thus, 
1:21:4:8. And the cube Root is the firft of the two 
mean Proportionals between Unity and the Cube. 

To ext raft the Root, out of a given Number, 
or Power, as 8 , is the fame Thing as to find a Num¬ 
ber, as 2, which being multiplied by itfelf a certain 
Number of Times, v. gr . twice, produces the given 
Number, 8 . 

A Root, whether fquare or cubick, or of any 
higher Power3 if it confifts of two Parts, is called 
a binomial Root , or fimply a Binomial 3 as 24, or 
20+4. If it confifts of three, a Trinomial 3 as 245, 
240 +5. Or 100-I- 140 4- 5. If of more than three, 
it is called Multinomial 3 as 2456, or 2450 + 6 , or 
2400 4- 56, or 2000 4 - 456, or 2000 4- 40 ° + 5 ° 
+ 6 . 

Root of an Equation , denotes the Value of the 
unknown Quantity in an Equation. 

Thus if the Equation be a 7 , 4 - b % = x z , the Root of 
the Equation is the fquare Root of a , and that of b 3 
expreffed thus 1/ (a z -\-b z .) 

Real Root — If the Value of x be pofitive, i. e. if 
x be a pofitive Quantity ; e. gr. x-=.r, the Root is 
called a real or true Root . 

Falfe Root, If the Value of x be Negative, e.gr. 
x = — 5. the Root is faid to be falfe. 

Positive Quantity, in Algebra, is a real, or affir¬ 
mative Quantity 3 or a Quantity greater than no¬ 
thing 3--- thus called, In Opposition to a privative 

or negative Quantity, which is lefs than nothing. 

Pofitive Quantities , are defigned by the Charafter 
4' prefixed to them, or fuppofed to be prefixed. 

Negative Quantities, in Algebra, thofe affefted 

with the Sign --and which are fuppofed to be lefs 

than nothing. 

Reduction of Equations, in Algebra, is the 
clearing them from all fuperfluous Quantities, bring¬ 
ing down the Quantities to their loweft Terms, and 
feparating the known Quantities from the unknown 3 
till, at length, only the unknown Quantity is found 
on one Side, and known ones on the other. 

The Reduction of an Equation is the laft: Part of the 
Refolution of the Problem. 

The End of all algebraical Operations, is to have 
the unknown Letter alone in one Member of the 
Equation 3 and in the other all the known Letters, 
without any Mixture of the unknown 3 for in this 
Cafe, it is evident the Value of the unknown Quan¬ 
tity is found. 

This Reduction is effected by adding the Quanti- 
ties fubtrafted ; fubtrafting thofe added 3 multiply¬ 
ing thofe divided, and dividing thofe multiplied ; 
extracting the Root out of Powers, and raifing Roots 
to Powers, fo as ft ill to preferve an Equality, this 
fufHces for the Reduction of fimple Equations; but for 
higher Equations, the Procefs is lefs obvious, 

From the Manner wherein Powers are formed, it 
is evident, that as the unknown Letter is raifed to a 
higher Power, it will be found, in its lower Powers, 
mixed and combined fo many more Times with 
known Quantities, and of Confequence will be fo 
much the more difficult to be difengaged there-from. 
And tiie Difficulty is the fame, where there are feve- 
ral unknown Letters multiplied fingly one into ano¬ 
ther, and again multiplied by known Letters. 

The Reduction of the Equation being made 3 from 
the laft Quantity thus gained, the geometrical Con- 
fir uft ion is to be deduced. 

The Method of performing the feveral Opera¬ 
tions in Algebra , is by Addition, Subtraction, Mul¬ 
tiplication, Divifion, &c. 

Addition in Algebra , is performed by copneCL 

ing the Quantities to be added by their proper Signs 3 

■ 


and alfo by uniting into one Sum, thofe that can be 
fo united. 

Thus, a and b make a -f- b 3 a and — - b make 
a — b 3 —a and —b make —*a — b 3 ya and ga 
make y a-\-ga 3 — a\f ac and b*/ ac make— a\S 
ac 4- b */ ac, or b\f ac —a V ac 3 for it is all one in 
whatever Order they be written. 

Addition of fingle whole Quantities (when’ the 
Quantities are alike, and have the like Signs) is 
performed by adding the prefixed Numbers* and 
adjoining the Quantities with the fame Sign* 


Thus 

1 

a 

- 3 * 

She 

- 6a be 

14-2 

2 

a 

“ 5 * 

+ 4 be 

jabc 

* 

3 

2 a 

-8b 

gb c 

. 13abc 


When the Quantities are alike, but have unlike 
Signs, then the Quotient is fubtrafted from each 
other, and the Quantities adjoined with the Signs of 
the greater. 


Thus 

i 1 

3 a 

- 5 b 

-gbd 

10 abed 

1+2 

2 i 

— a 

Ar?b 

+ lbd 

- 12 abed 


3 

2a 

*+■ 2 b 

-\-ibd. 

- 2 abed. 


But when the Quantities are unlike (be the Signs 
fo or not) the Quantities muft be fet down with their 
refpeftive Quotients, without altering their Signs, 
and thence arife compound Quantities. 


Thus 

1 

a 

a - ybed 

1 + 2 

2 

b 

-b +5*dg 


3 

a+b 

a-b $b dg - 7 b c d. 


Addition of compound Quantities is performed 
in the fame Manner, and by the fame Rules as fingie 
Quantities are. 


Thus 

1 

a 4 -(? 

a + e 

+ 3 “ ~ ^+ 3 ^ 

14* 2 

2 

a -j- e 

a 4- e 

- 3 <* + b - 2 c 


1 

2 <2 4- 2 £ 

2 a 

# 

c 


C &6. &C. 


Subtraction in Algebra is performed by con¬ 
necting the Quantities with all the Signs of the Sub¬ 
trahend changed 3 and at the fame Time uniting fuch 
as may be united, as is done in Addition. 

Thus 4 * 7 a fubtrafted from -j- 9 a makes 4- 9 a 

- 7 a, or 2 a in the Subtraction of compound alge- 
braick Quantities 3 the Characters of the Subtrahend 
are to be changed into the contrary ones, viz. 4- into 

- and - into +• 

If one will fubtraft fpccious Numbers or Quanti¬ 
ties from one another, both thofe affefted with the 
fame, and thofe with contrary Characters, the Method 
is this. — 1. If the Quantities defigned by the fame 
Letters have the ft}me Signs, and the lefs to be fub- 
trafted from the greater 3 the Subtraction is perform¬ 
ed as in common Arithmetick, e , gr. 


+ A-d- + i 

.2 b+d -fzzzjh+ip-l 


36 3</-o 3 fi+ 3 P 0 


2. If a greater Quantity be to be fubtrafted out of 
a lefs i the Jefs muft be fubtrafted out of the greater, 
and to the Remainder muft be prefixed the Sign 
if the Quantities be affefted with the Sign 4 "» or the 
Sign -f, if they be affefted with-. 

16 a + zb- gd zz 16 lib, + i/b- 9 d 

19 a+ 3b - 11 d 19 +3 - it 

-3<v-i 6+2 -1 -i -t -2 


I 





A 

3. If the Quantities have different Signs ; the Sub¬ 
traction is converted into Addition, and to the Ag¬ 
gregate is prefixed the Sign of the Quantity, whence 
die Subtraction is to be made, v. gr. 

A • 

8 a -5c-\-$d: = 8 lib. -5 4 * 9 d 

6a-8c-\~jd =6 -8-7 

2a-\-3c-\-i6 d = 2 lib. 43 4*6 

4, If the Quantities be exprefied in different Let¬ 
ters, they muft be connected ; only the Character of 
the Subtrahend muft be changed into the contrary 
ones for Example ; 

a-\- b — c a-\rd 

d-e + f 


a-\-b — c — d-\- e — f a-{-d - ce-{-g 

Mu l T 1 pl i c a t ion in Algebra is either of fingle 
whole Quantities, or of compound Quantities ; the 
Multiplication of fingle whole Quantities, is perform¬ 
ed by joining the Quantities together, whether they 
be like, or unlike, and to the ProduCt prefixing the 
Sign +. 


Thps ! 

I 

a 

ab 

-be 

— ab 

I + 2 # 

2 

b 

c d 

~df . 

-d 

A 

3 

ab 

abed 

6 be df 

abd. 


If there be Coefficients, multiply them, and to their 
ProduCt join the Quantities, fet together as before. 


Thus 

[1 

5 a 

ybc 

- 24 be 

1+2 

2 

b 

q.ad 

-6 df 

n 


Sab 

2% a db c 

4* 144 b c d f 

m % 


And • when the Quantities have unlike Signs, the 
Operations are the fame with the foregoing, only to 
the ProduCt is prefixed the Sign 

From hence it appears, that like Signs produce the 
Affirmative Sign +, but unlike produce the negative 
Sign-. The Reafon thereof may be thus ftated: 
Suppofe a == any affirmative Quantity, and let - b == 
- 2, than is b equal to 2 lefs than nothing *, (for fo 
are all negative Quantities). Now to multiply any 
Numbpr or Quantity, implies a putting together of 
the fame, fo often as is the Number in the Multiplier, 
zsax2 = 2 a, or a twice put together; but if the 
Multiplier be - 2, then it implies the taking away of 
the a twice; apd therefore tlie ProduCt muft needs 
be - 2 a > that isrtx-2==-2tf, or a x- b - a b y 
as above. But to multiply - a, into - 2 by the fame 
Reafon, it will take away the DefeCt of a twice, 
which is tl>e fame as to fupply it: Therefore - ax - 
2 =s + 2 a, or - q x - b = a b. 

Multiplication of compound Quantities is 
the fame with that of fingle Quantities; for the Pro¬ 
duct of each Member of the Multiplier, into all the 
Members of the Multiplicand, (RefpeCt had to fhe 
Signs) is the ProduCt. 


Thus 

1 + 2 


I 

3 a + sd 

2 b-^r cr-^d+f 

2 | 

, b 

2 be 

± 

%(ib+r,db 

4.bbf + 2bc>c-ftcbd+2bcf 


Division in Algebra , is performed by reducing 
the Dividend, apd the Divifor into the Form of a 
Fraction, this Fraction being the Quotient, 

Thus, if ab were to be divided by fd, it muft be 

placed thus —, and that Fraction is the Quotient. 

cd t 

To perform the Divifion algebraically, thefe Rules 
are to be pbferved : 1. when the Dividend is equal to 
the Divifor, the Quotient is Unity, and muft be 


placed in the Quotient, becaufe every Thing contains 
itfelf once. 

2. When the Quotient is exprefied FraCtioft-Wife* 
(as in fimple Divifion) if the fame Letters are found 
equally repeated in each Member of the Numerator* 
and Denominator * caft away thofe Letters, and the 

Remainder is the Quotient: Thus, ^ (a.and 

&?c. 

3. When there are any Co-efficients, divide them 

as in common Arithmedck, and to the Quotients 

annex the Quantities exprefied by Letters: Thus, 

3 bo ab , 

- -— (=1 ca. 

2 y 6 K 0 

4. The general way of Divifion of compound 
Quantities, is like the ordinary way in common A- 
rithmetick, RefpeCt being had to the Rules of Alge¬ 
braical Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication, 
as alfo, that like Signs give 4 *, and unlike-in the 
Quotient; taking Care to divide every Part of the 
Dividend by its correfponding Divifor, (that is, thaf 
whofe Letters fhews it of the fame Kind with the 
other) to prevent a Fraction, which otherwife would 
arife: Thus a-{-b) aa-\-ab-ca - cb (a-c 

aa + ab 

% 

0 

a-ca-cb 

# 

-ca - cb 


The Algebraical Operations, are alfo performed by 
Involution , Evolution , Frablion , Equation , &c. 

Involution is performed as Multiplication is* 
(and indeed is no more but Multiplication ; differing 
only in this, that Multiplication may be performed 
by different Multiplicators, but Involution (till retains 
the fame) if any Quantity, or Quantities be involved* 
or drawn into itfelf, and afterwards into that ProduCt* 
or again the third Time into the laft ProduCt, fcfc. as 
manifold as is the Power, fo great muft be the Num¬ 
ber that is ufed to exprefs it; and this Number is 
called the Index of the Power, and is fet after the 
Sign in the Margin. 


Thus 

• 

> 

a 

- 2 a 

be 

1 ©-2 

2 

a a 

44 a a 

b be c 


JL 

aaa 

- 8 aaa 

bbbccc 

i @4 

4 

a aaa 

+ 16 aaaa 

bbbbcccc 

1 ©-5 

5 

aaaa a 

— 32 da aaaa 

1 bbbbbccccc 


This Involution is only of fingle Quantities \ but 
the Involution of compound whole Quantities, is per¬ 
formed in all refpeCts like Multiplication. 

Evolution of fingle whole Quantities, is done 
by dividing the Index of the Power of the Quantity 
(if that Quantity has a Root) by 2, if the fquare 
Root he defired, or by 3, if the cube Root, and 
the Quotient will give the Root required, dealing 
with the Co-efficients, or prefixed Numbers, as in vulr 
gar Arithmetick. 

But if either out of the Indices, or out of the 
Co-efficients, no exaCt Root can be extracted accords 
ing to thp Root required j then prefix before it the 
Sign of the required Root 5 and thence will arife a 
fure Quantity. 

Evolution of compound Quantities, is the Con¬ 
verge of Involution, and confequcntly performed by 
contrary Operations, in the following Manner. 

Take fo many diftinCt Quantities, as there are con¬ 
cerned in the Power given to be evolved, and involve 
thofe Quantities, fo taken, to the Height of the given 
Power, without refpetSt to the Signs \ this new railed 
Power being compared with the given Power, will 
lhew whether it Iiu9 a RQOt or not \ which if it have, 
then it is eafiiy evolved : If not, then it is a fure 
Compound, and mull have its Sign prefixed to it, and 
is no otherwife to .be exprefied > till it come to bd 
evolved in Numbers, 

Aa 


t 
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As the Procefs in Fractions in algebraick Quantities 
is almoft the fame as in Numbers , it is not improper 
to give here (Tor the lntlrudtion of a Pupil) a clear 
Demonftration of both. 

Fraction, is a Number which (lands to an 
Unit in the Relation of a Part to its whole. 

Fractions are ufually divided into Decimal, Sexa- 
gefinul, and Vulgar. 

Dec i m al Fractions are thofe, whofe Denominator 
is i, with one or more Cyphers, as io, ioo, 1000, 
10,000, &c. Thus . 5 o Ytftf i&io T6ooo» &c. are deci¬ 
mal .Fractions. 

The Denominator of a Fraction is the Number, or 
Letter below the Line ; (hewing into how many 
Parts, the Integer is fuppofed to be divided by the 
Fractions. Thus in the Fraction Iz, feven twelfths, 
the Number 12 is the Denominator *, and fhew that 
the Integer is here divided into 12 Parts. 

The Denominator always represents an Integer : In 
the writing of decimal Fractions, we ufually omit the 
Denominator, as only confiding of Unities with Cy¬ 
phers annexed, and in lieu thereof a Point, or Comma, 
is prefixed to the Numerator. Thus « 5 o is wrote 5 *, 
yg*o, 4.6, £dV. 

The Numerator is that Part of the Fraction , which 
is placed over the little Bar, by which it is feparated 
from the under Number, called the Denominator , 
which fhews into how many Parts the Integer is di¬ 
vided. Thus, v. gr . Io- exprefies feven Tenths, where 
feven is the Numerator , and ten the Denominator. 

As Cyphers on the Right-hand of Integers do in- 
creafe their Value decimally, as 2, 20, 200, &c. 
fo when let on the Left-hand of decimal Fra ft ions, 
they decreafe the Value decimally, as 5, 05, 005, 
iftc. when fee on the Left-hand of Integers, or the 
Right-hand of Decimals, they lignify nothing but 
only to fill up Places ; Thus, 5000, or 0005, 'is but 
five Units. 

Sexagesimal Fra ft ions, are Fra&ions whofe 
Denominator proceeds in a fexagecuple Ratio. 

In thefe Fractions, which fome alfo call aftronomi- 
cal Fraftions, the Denominator, being always 60, or a 
Multiple thereof, is ufually omitted, and the Nume¬ 
rator only written down ; thus, 4 0 , 59, 32", 5 o'", 
16"", is to be read, 4 Degrees, 59 Minutes, 32 le- 
conds of a Degree, or both Parts of a Minute, 50 
Thirds, 16 Fourths, 

Vulgar Fra ft ions, called alfo fimplc Fra ft ions, 
are always exprefied by two Numbers, the one wrote 
over the other, with a Line between them. 

The Denominator of the Fraction, denotes the 
Unit, or whole, that is divided into two Parts ; and 
the Numerator of the Fra&ion exprefies the Parts 
given in the prefent Cafe. Thus two third Parts of 
a Line, or other 'Filings are wrote t> where the De¬ 
nominator 3, (hews, that the whole Line is fuppofed 
to be divided into three equal Parts ; and the Nume¬ 
rator 2, indicates, or afilgns two of fuch Parts. 

The real Dcfign of adding the Denominator is to 
fhew what aliquot Part the broken Number has in 
common with Unity. 

To reduce Fra ft ions in Algebra to their leafl Terms, 
the Numerators and Denominators are to be divided 
by the grcatelt common Divifor, as in Numbers. 

Thus Fraction is reduced to a more fituple one 


by dividing both a a c and be by c: and is re¬ 
duced to a more fimplc one j- by dividing both 203 


and 667 by 29 : and is reduced to by 

dividing by 29c. and fo ■'“■~ c L!LL e . becomes 

^ (> a a -j- 3 a c z a -j- c 

by dividing by 3 a. and ( \ } by. 


7 on 


comes —t LI* by dividing by a-b. 


a a — a b 


a 


To reduce Fractions to a common Denominator, 
the Term of each are to be multiplied, by the Deno¬ 
minator of the other. 


Thus having ~ and ^multiply the Term of one ~ 
by d , and alfo the Term of the other p by b, and they 
will become ~ and ~ whereof the common Deno- 

0 a b a y ^ 

minator is b d, and thus a and or - and — be- 

Cy * O 

a c 5 a b 

comes — an 0 — 

c. C. 

But where the Denominators have a common Di¬ 
vifor, it is fufficienc to multiply them alternately by 
the Quotients. 


a* . a 1 ’ 


Thus the Fraction r- and are reduced to thefe 

be id 

~^and jTjby multiplying alternately by the Quo¬ 
tients c and d, arifing by the Divifion of the Deno¬ 
minators by the common Divifor b. 

The Procefs of Addition, and Subtraction of Frac¬ 
tion in Species, is, in all Refpedls, the fame as in Num¬ 
bers. E.gr. fuppofi; it be required to add the Frac- 
a C 

tions and ~ d thefe when reduced to the fame Deno¬ 
mination, will be-Q and -g~ d confequently their Sum is 

a d be 


bd 


a 


So, if the Fr aft ion b were to be fubtradted from j - 

a et f> c j 

having reduced them they will be and ^ as oe- 

h c — a d 

fore: Their Difference therefore, is — yj — 

The Multiplication and Divifion of Fractions, arc 
alfo perfectly the fame here as in vulgar Arithmetic!?. 
— Thus*, ^r. Suppofe the Factors, or Fractions, to 

be multiplied, j and ^ the Produdt will be j-j ■ 

Or fuppofe the Fractions required to be divided, 

it c ft 1 • *iit a c b (t b c c j 

and j : the Quotient will be n -~TTd~l hence 


as = - : the Produdt of a into y that is of an inte- 

l d 

gral Quantity into a Fraction, = y whence it ap¬ 
pears that the Numerator of the Fra&ion is to be 
multiplied by the Integer. 

Hence alfo the Quotient of ~ by a, that is of the 
broken Quantity, divided by the whole one, ~ ^ — 


C 

Td* 

Befides the common Notion of a Fraction , there is 
another necefiary to be underftood thus. 

Suppofe i of 20 s. or a Pound Sterling, were the 
Fraction ; this Fraction inftead of three Quarters of 
one Pound, may be confidered as a fourth Part of 
three Pounds; that is by taking as many of the In¬ 
tegers, as the Numerator exprefies, (viz. 3.) and di¬ 
viding them by 4, the Denominator; for then the 
Quotient of the fame Value, will arife for 4) 60 s. 
15 s. this (hews the Reafon of the Manner of Expref- 
fion ufed by Geometers , and Algcbraifis, who read 

, thus, as divided by b. 

Surd, denotes a Number that cannot be exprefied, 
or a Number that is incom men Curate to Unity. 

When any Number, or Quantity, hath its Root 
propofed to be cxtradlcd, and yet is not a true figuratc 
Number of that Kind ; that is, if irs fquare Root be 
demanded, and it is not a true Square : If its cube 
Root he required, and itfelf he not a true Cube, &c. 
then it is impoflible to afiign, either in whole Num¬ 
ber. 1 ;, or Fractions, any ex a 61 Root of fuch Number 
propofed. And when even this happens, it is ufual 
in Matbnnaticks to mark the required Root of fuch 
Numbers or Quantities by prefixing he I ore it the 
proper Mark of Radically which is \/ : thus 1/ : 
a fignifies the fquare Root of 2, and 3. 

1/ : 16, or 1/: (3) 16, fignifies the cubic Root 
of 16: which Roots, bccaule they are impoffible to 

3 be 
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be expreffcd in Numbers exactly, are properly called 
furd Roots. 

Roots can alfo be exprefled by their Indexes with¬ 
out the radical Sign *, thus x\ x 3 , x% fignify the 
lquare Cube, and fifth Power of x ; fo xk> x\, xt, 
fionify the fquare Root, Cube, &c. of x. 

^Equation, or /Equation, in Algebra , an 
Expreffion of the fame Quantity, in two different, 
that is, diffimilar, but equal Terms or Denomina¬ 
tions. 

As when we fay, 2. 3=4+ 2 ; that is, twice three 
is equal to four and two. 

Stifelias defines Equation to be the Ratio of Equa¬ 
lity between two Quantities differently denominated : 
As when we fay 3 Shill. = 3 6 Pence. Or 50 Shill. = 

2 /. 10 Shill. = 600 Pence = 2400 Farth. Or b = 
d -f c. Or 12 — a - P* &c. 

5 

Hence the Reduction of two heterogeneous or dif¬ 
fimilar Quantities to the fame Value, i. e . to an 
Equality, is called the bringing them to an Equation. 

The Character, or Sign of an Equation , is = or x. 

The refolving of Problems, by Means of Equations , 
is the Bufinefs of Algebra. 

Terns of Equation, are the feveral Quanti¬ 
ties, or Parts, oF which an Equation is compofed, con¬ 
nected together by the Signs -f- and — thus in the Equa¬ 
tion b + c = d ; the Terms are b , c and d. And the 
Tenor or Import of the Equation is, that fome Quan¬ 
tity reprefented by d, is equal to two others repre¬ 
sented by b and c . 

Root of an Equation, is the Value of the un¬ 
known Quantity in the Equation. E. gr . If a~ + b 2 
= x 2 ; the Root will be v' + 

Equations are divided, with regard to the Powers of 
the unknown Quantities, into Simple , Quadratic!:, 
Cubick , &c. 

Si tuple Equ at ion, is that wherein the unknown 
Quantity is only of one Dimenfion, or in the Hrfl 
Power. As, x = : 2. 

Equation, is that wherein the un¬ 
known Quantity is of two Dimenftons, or in the fe- 
cond Power: As x*= a z + b z . 

Cubick Equation, is that wherein the unknown 
Quantity is of three Dimenfions : As x 3 = « 3 - Z» 3 , 
6fr. 

If the unknown Quantity be of four Dimenfions, 
as x 4 - = - b *, the Equation is called a Biquadratic!: ■, 
if of 5, a Surdefolid. 

Equations are con fide red two Ways; either as ul¬ 
timate Conclufions, we arrive at in the Solution of 
Problems; or as Means, by the Help whereof we ar¬ 
rive at thofe final Solutions. 

An Equation of the firft Kind, confifts only of 
one unknown Quantity, intermixed with other known 
Quantities. Thofe of the latter Kind, confift of 
feveral unknown Quantities, which are to be com¬ 
pared, and connected together, till out of them all 
arifes a new Equation , wherein the unknown Quanti¬ 
ty fought, is mixed with the known. To get the 
Value of which unknown Quantity, the Equation is 
generally turned, and transformed various Ways, til) 
it be brought as low, and rendered as Ample as pof- 
fible. 

The DoCtrine and Practice of Equations , that is, the 
Solution of Queftions by Equations , confifts of feveral 
Steps or Parts, viz. 1. The Denominating of the 
feveral Quantities, or exprefling them in proper Signs 
or Symbols. 2. The bringing the Quantities thus de¬ 
noted, to an Equation . 3. The reducing that Equa¬ 

tion to its lowed and fimpleft Terms. To which 4. 
may be added, the ConftruCtion of the Equation , or 
reprefenting it in geometrical Lines. 

With Regard to the fir ft; a Quell ion or Problem 
being propofed, we conceive the Thing fought or re¬ 
quired, as already done ; and accordingly note or ex- 
prefs it by one of the Vowels, as a , or more ufually 
by one of the laft Letters of the Alphabet, x, y* or z j 
noting the other known Quantities by the Confonams, 


B R A, 33 

or the beginning Letters of the Alphabet, b , c , d , 

&c. 

The Queftion being thus dated in Species, it i«S 
confidered. whether or no it be fubject to any Reftric- 
tions, i. e. whether it be determinater or no ; which 
is found by thefe Rules. 

1. If the Quantities fought or required, be more 
than the Number of Equations given, or contained 
in the Queftion, it is indeterminate, and capable of 
innumerable Solutions. The Equations are found, if 
they be not exprefly contained in the Problem itfelf, 
by the Theorems of the Equality and Quantities. 

2. If the Equations given or contained in the Pro¬ 
blem, be juft equal in Number with the unknown 
Quantities, the Queftion is determinate, or has one 
only Solution. 

3. If the unknown Quantities be fewer than the 
given Equations, the Queftion is yet more limited, 
and fometimes difeovers itfelf impoffible, by fome 
Contradiction between the Equations . 

Now ,10 bring a Queftion to an Equation, that 
is, to bring the feveral mediate Equations , to one final 
one; the principal Thing to be attended to, is toex- 
prefs all the Conditions thereof, by fo many Equa¬ 
tions. In order to which it is to be confidered, whe¬ 
ther the Proportions or Sentences, wherein it is ex- 
prefied, be all of them fit to be noted in Algebraick 
Terms 5 as our Conceptions ufed to be in Latin or 
Greek Characters: And if fo, as is generally the Cafe 
in Queftions about Numbers, or abftraCt Quantities ; 
then let Names be given both to the known and un¬ 
known Quantities, as far as Occafion requires; and 
thus the Drift of the Queftion will be couched, as we 
may call it, in the Algebraick Language ; and the 
Conditions thus tranftated to algebraick Terms, will 
give as many Equations as are necefiary to folve it.— 
To illuftrate this by an Inftance: Suppofe it required 
to find three Numbers, in continual Proportion, whofe 
Sum is 20, and the Sum of their Square 140 5 put¬ 
ting x,jy, z, for the Names of the three Numbers 
fought, the Queftion will be tranftated out of the 
verbal to the fymbolical Expreffion, thus: 


The Queftion in 
W ords. 


In Symbols 


Required threeNum-. 
bers on thefe Con- 1 *, y , 55, 
ditions, [ 

That they be con¬ 
tinually proportion¬ 
al. 

That the Sum be 20 ,1 x -j-J’ + « 20. 

And the Sum of their) , . 

Squares ,40. + 


x :y ::y lx, or x 


yy 


Thus is the Queftion brought to thefe Equations , 
viz. x z = yy . x + z + y = 20 and x x+yy + zz 
= 140 by the Help whereof x, y, and z y are to be 
found. 

The Solution oF Queftions are, for the rnoft Part, fo 
much the more Expedire and Artificial, by how much 
the unknown Quantities, you have at firft, are the 
Fewer ; thus, in the Queftion propofed, putting x for 

the firft Number, and y for the Second ~r will be 

iY 

the third Proportional; which being put for the third 
Number, bring the Queftion into Equations as fol¬ 
lows. 


The Queftion in 
Words. 


Symbolically. 


There nre fought 
three Numbers in 
continual Propor¬ 
tion, 



Whofe Sum is 20. 



1 


And the Sum of their 
Squares 140. 


xx 




You have therefore the 

K 


Equations x+y + 
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y * 

and x #+,y.y+~ = 


140 by the Reduftion whereof. 


# and y are to be determined. 

Take another Example ; A Merchant increafes his 
Eftate annually by a third Part, abating 100 1 . which 
he fpends yearly in his Family ; and after three Tears, 
he finds’his Eftate doubled. Query, What is he worth ? 
To refolve this it muft be obferved, that there are 
(or lie hid) feveral Proportions which are all thus 
found out and laid down. 


In Engli/h. 


Algebraically; 


.v 


a: 


A Merchant has an 
Eftate, 

Out of which the firft 

Year he expends 100/ 

And augments the»^_ 
reft by one Third, | 

And the fecond Year' ^ * 
he expends 100/. 

And augments the 
reft by one Third, 

And fo the third, j6,y 
Year he expends 
100 /. 

And by the reft gains 


100 


+ x 
— 


IOO AX 

-or T 


400 


400 


100, or 4* — 700 


4 * —• 700 , 4 x 


3 


2800 


3 

700 I 6 a: 

L — or- 


2800 


100 or 


16* 


9 

3700 


like wife oncThird, 
And he becomes at 
length twice as rich 
as at firft. 


16x — 3700 i6x 


27 


370 64*-- 14800 

27 


64 x ■— 14800 
27 


2 X, 


Therefore the Queftion is brought into this Equa¬ 
tion 64* , 2 * by the Reduction whereof you 


27 


will find x = 14800, viz. Multiply it into 27 and 
you have 64* 14800^54^; fubtraeft 54 x, and 
there remains 10 x — 14800 = 0, or 10 x 14800 and 
dividing by 10 you have x = 1480 fo that the Value 
of his Eftate at firft was J430 l. 

It appears then, that to the Solution of Queftion 
about Numbers, or the Relations of abftraft Quanti¬ 
ties, there is fcarce any Thing more required, but 
to tranflate them out of the common, into algebraick 
Language, i. e. into Characters proper toexprefs our 
Ideas of the Relations of Quantities. Indeed, it may 
fometimes happen, that the Language wherein the 
Queftion is ftated, may feeni unfit to be rendered 
into the Algebraical; though by making a few Alter¬ 
ations therein, and attending to the Senfe, rather chan 
the Sound of the Words, the Tranflation becomes 
eafy enough. The Difficulty here, refults merely 
from the Difference of Idioms, which is asobfervable 
between molt Languages, as between the Common 
and Symbolical. 

/llgebra has been alfo applied to die Confideration 
and Calculus of Infinites; from whence a new and 
extenfive 'Branch of Knowledge has arofe, called the 
D citrine of Fluxions , or Analyfis of Infinites , or the 
Calculus Dfferentialis. 

Fluxion, in x\\z Newtonian Analyfis, denotes the 
Velocity with which a flowing Quantity is increafcd 

by its generative Motion.-By which it ftands 

toncradiftinguifhed from the Fluxicnt , or the flowing 
Quantity, which is gradually and indefinitely increaf- 
ing; after the Manner of a Space, which a Body in 
Motion deferibes. 

Method of Fluxions, is the Arithmetick and 
Analyfis of Fluxions, and Fluents, or flowing Quunri ties, 

Foreigners ufualiy define the Method of Fluxions , 
the Arithmetick, or Analyfis, of infinitely, or rather 
indefinitely, final! variable Quantities; or the Me¬ 
thod of finding an infinite linalJ, or an infinitely 
final 1 Quantity, which being taken an infinite Num¬ 
ber of Times, becomes equal to a given Quantity. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, and after him the Engliflj Au¬ 
thors, call tilde infinitely final I Quantities, Moments ; 
as confnlering them the momentary Increments and 
Decrements of variable Quantities, e. gr. of a Line, 
con fide red as generated by the Flux of a Point; of a 
Surface generated by the Flux of a Line. 

Accordingly, the variable Quantities are called 
Fluent, or flowing Quantities; and the Method of 



finding either the Fluxion or the Fluent, the Method 
of Fluxions. 

M . Leibnitz confiders the fame infinitely fmall 
Quantities, as the Differences or Differentials of two 
Quantities; and calls the Method of finding thofe 
Differences, the Differential calculus. 

Each of thefe Ways of confidering and denomi¬ 
nating, has its Advantage, which the Retainers to this 
or that Method, ftrenuoufiy afiert. 

Flowing Quantities, i. e. fuch as in the Genefis of 
Figures by local Motion, are continually increafing 
and diminifhing, are certainly very properly deno¬ 
minated Fluents: And as all Figures may be con¬ 
ceived as fo generated; the infinitely fmall Incre¬ 
ments or Decrements of fuch Quantities are very 
naturally denominated Fluxions. 

Befide this Difference in the Name, there is an-’ 
other in the Notation. 

Sir Ifaac Newton exprefies the Fluxion of a Quanti¬ 
ty, as x. by a. 

Dot placed over it, as x ; and Mr. Leibnitz expref- 
fes his Differential of the fame x, by prefixing a d , 
as dx ; each of which Methods of Notation has 
like wife its Advantage. 

Setting afide thefe Circumftances, the two Methods 
are the fame. 

The Method of Fluxions is one of the greateft, 
moft fubcil and fublime Difcoveries of this, or per¬ 
haps any other Age; it opens a new World to us, 
and extends our Knowledge, as it were to Infinity. 
It carries us beyond the Bounds thatfeemed to be de¬ 
ferred to the human Mind, at leaft infinitely beyond 
thofe to which antient Geometry was confined. 

The Hiftory of this important Difcovery, as frefti 
as it is, is a little dark and embroiled. Two of the 
greateft Men of this Age, do both of them claim the 
Invention, Sir I. Newton , and Leibnitz ; and nothing 
can be more glorious for the Method itfelf, than the 
Zeal wherewith the Partisans of either Side have af- 
ferted their Title. 

To give the Reader a juft View of this noble Dif- 
puce, and of the Pretenfions of each Party, we (hall lay 
before him the Origins of the Difcovery, and mark 
where each Claim commenced, and how it was fup- 
ported. 

The firft Time the Method made its Appearance in 
Publick, was in 1684; when M. Leibnitz gave the 
Rules thereof in the Leipfic Alls of chat Year; but 
the Demonftrations he kept to himfelf. The two 
Brothers the Bcnoulli’s , were prefently ftruclc with it; 
and found out the Demonftrations, chough very dif¬ 
ficult; and praitifed the Calculus with furpriztng Suc- 
cefs. 

This is all we hear of it, till the Year 16S75 
when Sir 1 . Newton’s admirable Prtncipia came 
forth, which is almoft wholly founded on the fame 
Calculus. 

The common Opinion at that Time was, that Sir 
Ifaac, and M. Leibnitz each had invented it about the 
lame Time : And what confirmed it was, that neither 
of them made any Mention of the other; and that, 
though they agreed in the Subftance of the Thing, 
yet they differed in their Way of conceiving ; called 
it by different Names, and ufed different Charafters. 

In effect, M. Leibnitz’s Charafter, was fuppofctl 
by Foreigners to be fomewhat more commodious than 
that of Sir Ifaac Newton ; accordingly the Method 
foon fpreading itfelf throughout Europe , M. Leib¬ 
nitz’s Character went with it; by which Means the 
Geometricians were infcnfibly nccuftomed to look on 
him as the foie anc! principal Inventor. 

The two great .authors ihemfelvcs, without any 
Teeming Concern, or Difpute, ns Co the Property of 
the Invention, enjoyed the glorious Profpeft of the 
Prog re lies continually making under their Aufpices, 
rill the Year 1699 ; when the Peace began to be di- 
ft urbed. 

M. Fat to , in a Tread fe of the Line of fwifteft De¬ 
feat, having declared that he was obliged to own Sir 
1 . Newton as the firft Inventor of the Differential 

calculus , 
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calculus, and the fir ft by many Years; and that he 
left the World to judge, whether Mr. Leibnitz, the 
fecond Inventor, had taken any Thing from him: This 
precife Diftindtion between firft and fecond Inventor, 
with the Sufpicion it insinuated, raifed a Controvcrfy 
between M. Leibnitz , fupported by the Editors of 
the Leipfic Afts, and the Englifh Geometricians, who 
declared for Sir Ifaac Newton . 

Sir Ifaac himfelf never appeared on the Scene; 
his Glory was become that of the Nation, and his 
Adherents, warm in the Caufe of their Country, 
needed him not to animate them. 

Writings fucceeded each other, but flowly on either 
Side ; probably on Account of the diftant Places; but 
the Controversy grew {till hotter and hotter; till at 
length it came to fuch pafs, that in the Year 1711, 
M. Leibnitz complained to the Royal Society, that 
Dr. Keil had accufed him of publilhing the Method 
of Fluxions invented by Sir Ifaac Newton , under other 
Names and Characters. 

He infilled that no Body knew better than Sir Ifaac 
himfelf, that he had ftolen nothing from him 5 and 
required that Dr. Keil Ihould publickl.y difavow the ill 
Conflrudlion which might be put cm his Words. 

The Society, here appealed to as Judge, appointed a 
Committee to examine all the old Letters, Papers, &c. 
that had pafled among the feveral Mathematicians, re¬ 
lating to the Point; and after aftridtExamen of all the 
Evidences that could be produced, gave in their Re¬ 
port, “ That it did not appear that M. Leibnitz knew 
<c any thing of the Differential Calculus before a Let- 
ce ter wrote him by Sir Ifaac Newton , and fent to 
“ him at Paris, in the Year 1672 5 wherein the Me- 
ct thod of Fluxions was fufficiently explained, to let a 
tc Man of his Sagacity into the whole Matter; and 
ct that Sir Ifaac Newton had even invented his Me- 
<£ thod before the Year 1669, and of Confequence 
“ fifteen Years before M. Leibnitz had given any 
“ thing on the Subject in th e. Leipfic Atts” and thence 
they concluded, that Dr. Keil had not at all injured 
M. Leibnitz in what he had faid. 

The Society primed this Cenfure of theirs, together 
with ail the Pieces and Materials relating thereto, un¬ 
der the Title of Commercium epiftolicum de analyfi 
promotd , London 1712. This Book was carefully 
diftributed through Europe, to vindicate the Title 
of the Engli/h Nation to the Difcovery ; for Sir 
Ifaac, as already hinted, never appeared in it ; whe¬ 
ther it were that he trufted his Honour with his Com¬ 
patriots, who were zealous enough in the Caufe; or 
whether it were that he was even 1 'uperior to the Glory 
thereof. 

M. Leibnitz and his Friends could not fhew the 
fame Indifference: He was accufed of a Theft; and 
the whole Commercium epiftolicum , either expreffes it 
in Terms, or infinuates it.-Soon after the Publica¬ 

tion thereof, a loofe Sheet was publilh’d at Paris , in 
Behalf of M. Leibnitz, then at Vienna 5 it is wrote 
with a World of Zeal and Spirit, and maintains bold¬ 
ly, that the Method of Fluxions has not precceded 
that of Differences ; and even infinuates, that it might 
have arifen from it. 

The Detail of the Proofs on each Side would be too 

long, and could not be underftood without a large 

Comment, which muft enter into the deepeft Geo¬ 
metry. 

• M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a Conrncr - 
cimn epiftolicum , in Oppofition to that of the Royal 
Society ; but he died before it was com pleated. 

It muft be own’d there are llrong Prefumptions in 
Favour of M. Leibnitz Prefumptions, we mean, 
that he was no Plagiary: For that Sir Ifaac Newton 
was the firft Inventor, is pail all Difputc ; his Glory 
is focure, the reafonable Part, even, among the 
Foreigners, allow it; and the Quell ion is only whe- 
tner M, Leibnitz took ic from him, or fell upon t he 
fame Thing with him : For in his I'beory of nifty a PI 
Motions , which he dedicated to the Royal Academy, 

Tr 7 ,# before he had feen any Thing of Sir Ifaac 
Nciv ton's, he already fuppofed infinitely final 1 Quan¬ 


tities, fome greater than others, which is one of the 
great Principles of cheSyftem. 

The Dodlrine confifls of two Parts, viz. the dir eft 

Method of Fluxions, called alfo calculus dfferentialis ; 

and the inverfe Method of Fluxions , or calculus in - 
tegralis . 

The latter is direttly oppofite to the former; and 
is a Sequel of it. Both of them are adopted into a 
new Geometry, and make reigning Methods therein. 

The Firft defeends from finite to infinite; the 

latter afeends from infinitely fmall, to finite; the 

one de-compounds a Magnitude, the other re-efta- 
blifhes it. 

The Foundation of the diredt Method of Fluxions 
amounts to this Problem : The Length of the Space 
deferibed being continually, (chat is, at all Time3 
given) to find the Velocity at any Time propos’d. 

The Foundation of the inverfe Method of Fluxions 
amounts to this Problem : The Velocity of the Mo¬ 
tion being continually given to find the Space deferib¬ 
ed by it any Time propofed. 

Dir eft Method of Fluxions. -All finite Magni¬ 

tudes are here conceived to be refolved into infinitely 
fmall ones; which are the Elements, Moments, or 
Differences thereof. The Arc of finding thefe in¬ 
finitely fmall Quantities, and of the Working on 
them, and difeovering other infinite Quantities by 
their Means, makes the diredt Method of Fluxions . 

What renders the Knowledge of infinitely fmall 

Quantities of fuch infinite Ule and Extent, is that 

they have Relations to each others, which the finite 

Magnitudes, whereof they are the Infinite-fmalls, have 
not. 


Thus, e. gr. in the Curve of any Kind whatever,’ 
the infinitely fmall Differences of the Ordinate and 
Abfciffe, but of the Ordinate and Subtangent 5 and of 
Confequence, the Abfciffe and Ordinate alone being 
known, give the Subtangent unknown ; or, which 
amounts to the fame, the Tangent itfelf. 

The Method of Notation in Fluxions, introduced 
by the Inventor Sir Ifaac Newton, is thus: 

The variable or flowing Quantity, to be uniform-' 
ly augmented, as fuppofe the Abfciffe of a Curve, he 
denotes by 5, or Unite; and the other flowing Quan¬ 
tities he denotes by the Letters vxy Zz=: \ and their 
Fluxions by the fame Letters, with Dots placed over 
them, thus v x y z. 

Again, as the Fluxions themfelves are alfo variable 
Quantities, and are continually incrcafing* or de- 
creafing; he confiders the Velocities with which they 
increafe or dccreafe, as the Fluxions of the former 
Fluxions, or fecond Fluxions , which are denoted with 

two Dots over them, thus, x y z. 

After the fame Manner one may confider the Aug¬ 
ments and Diminutions of thefe, as their Fluxions 

alfo ; and thus proceed to third, fourth, fifth, fcfo 

• • • . 

Fluxions , which will be noted thus y x z y x z 
y x z, &c. 

Laftly, if the flowing Quantity be a Surd, aa 

_ • _ 

1 ‘ • r 1 

V : — he notes its Fluxion V : a-b: If a Frac¬ 


tion ** he notes it, V.PVallis's Algebra , p. 392. 

The chief Scope and Bufinefs of Fluxions , is from 
the flowing Quantity given, to find the Fluxion : For 
this we fhall lay down one general Rule, as ftated by 
Dr. Wallis \ and afterwards apply and exemplify it in 
the feveral Cafes. 


“ Multiply each Term of the Equation feparately 
“ by the feveral Indices of the Powers of all the 
u flowing Quantities contained in that Term; and in 
each Multiplication, change one Root or Let¬ 
ter of the Power into its proper Fluxion: The Ag¬ 
gregate of all the Produdls connedled together by 
their pioper Signs, will be the Fluxion of the Lv 
<c qu.uion defired.” 

The Application of this Rate will be contained in 
the following Cafes. 


it 

it 


ii 


(t 





-1 




% 
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In the general: To exprefs the Fluxions of -fimple 
variable Quantities as already mentioned, you need 
only put the Letter or Letters, which exprefs them, 
with a Dot over them: Thus the Fluxion of x is *, 
and the Fluxion of y is y, and the Fluxion of x+y 

+ v+z, is x+y + v + z, &c. 

Note, for the Fluxion of permanent Quantities, 
when any fuch are in the Equation, you muft 
imagine o, or a Cypher j for fuch Quantities can 
have no Fluxion, properly fpeaking, becaufe they 
are without Motion, or invariable. 

To find the Fluxions of the Produds of two or 

more variable or flowing Quantities.--Multiply the 

Fluxion of each fimple Quantity by the Fadors of 
the Products, or the Product of all the reft m , and 
conned the laft Products by their proper Signs; the 
Sum or Aggregate is the Fluxion fought. 

Thus the Fluxion of xy , is xy + xy , and the Fluxion 
of xy z, is xy z -p * y z, + xy z ; and the Fluxion of 

xuyz is x vy z -j- xvy z, -hxvyz,-hxvyz; and the 
Fluxion of a + xx by b-y (the common Produd be¬ 
ing ab + b x-y a - xy) will b tbx-y a-xy- xy. 

To find the Fluxion of a Fradion, --Multi¬ 

ply the Fluxion of the Numerator by the Denomina¬ 
tor, and after it place (with the Sign —) th t Fluxion of 
the Denominator •, this will be the Numerator, and 
the Square of the Denominator will be the Denomi¬ 
nator of the Fraction, exprefling the Fluxion of the 
given Fraction. 

Thus the Fluxion of - is ~ * - 

y yy 

For fuppofe - =», then will x ~y%\ which equal 

y • 

Quantities will have equal Fluxions ; therefore x = y 
z-\~zy, and x- zy = zy, &c. and dividing all by 


(by dividing both Parts- by nzn- i) 


and 


m x x m - i 
n z n - i 


m m - i 
x — 


n 


n 


x *, or - x */ n : x m 

n 


n, 


m 


n . 


putting inftead of n z m — S its Value n x m ~ 

Hence, to find the Fluxion of any Kind of Power, 

proceed thus. --- Multiply the Power given by its 

Index or Exponent, and then that Product by the 
Fluxion of the Root of the Power given •, and after 
that fubtrad i, or Unity, from the Index of the 
Power. 

To find the Fluxion of furd Quanti ties ■ ■ fup - 

pofe if required to find the Flu xion o f t/ 2 r* — x x, 
or 2 r x — x x | I-. Suppofe 2 rx— xx \ ? ~ z \. then is 
2rz-xx~zz: and confequently r x - x x~ zz- 9 


and, by Divifion, 


r x 


X x 


z 


( by Subftitution 


r x 


X X 


X X 


to the Fluxion o{*/ f irx~xx. 


s/ zr x - _ 

If it be required to find the Fluxion of a y - x x | 3 ; 
for ay - x x \ 3 put z ; then ay - ^ = and ay- 
2 at * = | z : and multiplying by 3, 3 ay - 6 * * 
= | z ; and confequently 3 &z*y — 6 z « x x = 2 

equal (fubfifting ay -x x | 2 = z f) 3 a*y*y- b a r x 
y y + 3 a x*y — 6 a r y* xx + 12 ayx> x — 6 x 5 x — to 
the Fluxion oi ay — x **. 

To find the Fluxions of Quantities compounded 

of rational and furd Quantities-let it be required 

to find the Fluxion of b x 9 + cax + c a 9 xv* x x -{- a a 
— z. Put b x 9 + c a * + e or =/>, and 1/ * * -f- a a=zq. 
Then the given Quantity is p q~z> and the Fluxion 

XX 


X 


y 




becaufe- 


z) 


* -J— wherefore this 3 J 


thereof is pq + qp-=zz : But q is </xx + na , and p is 
— 2 b x x-\- c a x ; therefore in the Equation p q + 

= = if in the Place of p, q , p , q, we reftore the 


yy 

X 


laft is the Fluxion of the Fradion- = z becaufe 2 be- 

_AT 

ing = -, z will be equal to the Fluxion or “ . 


a 


And the Fluxion of - will be 


x a 


x x 


inanent Quantity a, having no Fluxion , there can be 
no Produd of the Fluxion of the Numerator into the 
Denominator, as there would have been had ci, been 
x, z, or any other variable Quantity. 

To find the Fluxion of a Power, - multiply the 
Power (firft brought one Degree lower) by the In¬ 
dex of that firft Power ; and the Produd by the 
Fluxion of the Root. 

Thus the Fluxion of xx will be 2,v.v; for xx = 
xxx’, but the Fluxion of x x z = xx + x x = 2 x x, 
&c. and the Fluxion of x 3 will be 3 xx x. That of 
x B will be S x 7 x, Sec. or if w , exprefs the Index of 
any Power, as fuppofe x w , its Fluxion will be mx m 

— rx, or mxx ,;} — 1 : For xw brought one Degree 
lower (m being a general Index) muft be x m - 1 > 
then that x by the Index, makes mx m - 1 ; nnd 
this laft by the Fluxion of the Root produces rnx m 

— 1 x. 

if the Power be produced from a Binomial, as 
fuppofe xx4-2 xy+yy 9 its Fluxion will be 2.v.v + 

2 x x T 2 xy + 2 yy> 

If the Exponent be Negative, as fuppofe x - m or 
its Fluxion will be - m x x - m - 1. 

Or if you would do it by way of Fradion, 

1 * 

~ Y '"7 A ' (for the Square of xm is as well x m as 


as x m 1 or according to Sir Ifaac Newton's Method, 
which is yet fhorter, 


,v m 

x in -p * 


f ▼ 

If the Power be impeded, 7. c. if its Exponent be 
a Fradion as fuppofe \ /u \ xm j or in the other No¬ 


tation v „> 


fuppofe* ^7“ 2 : Then if you raife op 

each Number to the Power of 77, it will (land thus, 
z" j the Fluxion of which will be, by this gene- 

• • 1 


x m 


• I 

jral Rule, m x M ~ u = H2«- 1 wherefore z will 

i 

3 


Quantities t hey repref ent, we fh all have b x -f- c a x* 
-1- cat xx x +2 b x x \/ x x-\-aaxx + cax \f* a* 

x x + a a x = z. which being r educed to one De¬ 
nomination, gives 3 b x 3 -p 2 a c x z e a* x+ 2 b a z 
. — • •» — ~! - . r ~ 1 -* 

for the per- x+x a 3 x * = 2: = to the Fluxion of 1/ * * + a a the 

given Quantity. 

Inverle Methods of Fluxions, or calculus integral 
Us, confifts in finding finite Magnitudes, from the 
infinitely fmall Parts thereof. 

It proceeds, as already obferved, from infinitely fmall 
Quantities to finite; and recompounds and fums up 
what the other had refolved ; whence it is alfo called 
the Summatory calculus . 

But what that has decompounded, this does not 
always re-eftablifh; fo that the inverfe Method is 
limited, and imperfed, at lead hitherto. If it were 
once compleat, Geometry would be arrived at its laft 
Perfedion. 

To give an Idea of its Nature and Office, cake the 
lnftance already propos’d in the dired Method ; in 
that the infinite fmall Quantities of the Ordinate and 
Abfcifs, being known, give the Subtangent required. 
In this, on the contrary, the Subtangent of an un¬ 
known Curve being had, gives the infinitely fmall 
Quantities of the Abfcifs and Ordinate thcmfclves j 
which are finite Magnitudes, in whofe Relation the 
whole Efience of the Curve is founded. 

But the diftinguiftiing Ufe of this Method is in 
meafuring the Bafe of a Parallelogram multiplied by 
the infinitely fmall Element of its Altitude, gives an 
infinitely fmall Parallelogram which is the Element 
of the finite Parallelogram, and is repeated an In¬ 
finity of Times therein, i. c. as many Times as there 
are Points in the Height of the Parallelogram. 

To have the finite Parallelogram, therefore, by 
Means of its Element, the Element muft be multi¬ 
plied by its Altitude \ which is the inverfe Method of 
Fluxions *, rc-afcending from the infinitely fmall Quan¬ 
tity to the finite, 

Such a Circuit of In finite-final Is, it is true, were im¬ 
pertinent- in fo fimple a Cafe \ but when we have to 
do with Surfaces terminated by Curves, the Method 

then 
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* 

then becomes neccfiary, or at lead fuperior to any 

° d Suppofe, e.gr. in a Parabola, the Space included be¬ 
tween two infinitely near Ordinates, an infimtely fmall 
Portion of the Axis, and an infinitely little Arch of 
the Curve* it is certain, this infinitely fmall Surface 
is no Parallelogram, fince the two parallel Ordinates 
which terminate it on one Side, are not equal * and 
the Arch of the Curve, oppofice to the little Portion 
of the Axis, is frequently neither equal nor parallel 
thereto. And yet this Surface, which is no Parallelo¬ 
gram, may be confidered, in the drifted Geometry, 
as if it really were one, by reafon it is infinitely fmall, 
and the Error, of confequence, infinitely little, i. e. 

none. . , ... 

So that to meafure it, there needs nothing but to. 

multiply an Ordinate of the Parabola by the infinitely 
fmall Portion of the Axis correfponding thereto. 
Thus we have the Element of the whole Parabola * 
which Element being raifed by the inverfe Method to 
a finite Magnitude, is the whole Surface of the 

Parabola. 

This Advantage fo peculiar to the Geometry of 
Infinites, of being able without any Error to treat 
little Arches of Curves, as if they were Right-lines *, 
curvilinear Spaces, as if reftilinear ones, &c. enables 
it not only to go with more Eafe and Readinefs than 
the antient Geometry, to the fame Truths ; but to 
reach a great Number of Truths inaccefiible to the 
other. 

Its Operations, in Effeft, are more eafy, and its 
Difcoveries more extenfive * and Simplicity and Uni- 
verfallity are its diftinguilhing Characters. 

!To find the flowing Quantity belonging to any 

Fluxion given, --‘To have the Doftrine of the 

inverfe Method correfpond and keep Pace with that 
of the direct, we will apply it in the fame Cafes. 

In the General, to exprefs the variable Quantity of 
a Fluxion there needs nothing but to write the Let¬ 
ters without the Dots. 

Thus the fiowing Quantities of x y z, are x y z. 
To find the flowing Quantities belonging to the 
Fluxion of the Produft of two Quantities. 

Divide each Number of the Fluxion by the fluxion¬ 
ary Quantity, or Letter, or change the fluxionary 
Letter into the proper flowing Quantity of which it 
is the Fluxion ; the Quotient connefted by their pro¬ 
per Signs will be the flowing Quantities fought. 

Only, if the Letters be all exaftly the fame, the 
flowing Quantity will be a Ample one, whole Parts 
are not to be connefted together by the Signs + 
and -. 

To find the fiowing Quantity belonging to the 
Fluxion of any Power either perfeft or imperfeft, - 
take the fiuxionary Letter or Letters out of the Equa¬ 
tion : Then augment the Index of the Fluxion by i, 
or Unity: LafUy, divide the Fluxion by the Index of 
its Power fo increafed by Unity. 

Thus fuppofe 3 x x x propofed 5 by taking away x 
it will be 3 x x x and by increafing its Index by 
Unity, it will be 3 xxx: then dividing it by 3, its 
now (augmented) Index, the Quotient will be xxx , 
the flowing Quantity required. 


Maximum in Algebta denotes the'greateft Quan¬ 
tity attainable in any given Cafe ; and Minima the. 
fmalleft Quantities attainable in any Cafe. 

The Method de Maxims & Minimis, is that 
whereby Mathematicians arrive at the greateft or 
lead poflible Quantity attainable in any Cafe. 

If the Semi-ordinates (which are the Halves of the 
Ordinates or Applicates) of any Curve continually 
increafe or decreafe to fome certain Term, which once 
pafifed, they begin again to increafe or decreafe, the 
Method whereby their Maxima & Minima , i. e. their 
greateft and leaft States is determined, is called the 
Method de Maximis Minimis *, which it is true, may 
be ufed to determine other Quantities that increafe or 
decreafe to any certain Term : But then they muft al-. 
ways be reprefen ted by the Semi-ordinates of Curves. 

If a flowing Quantity in an Equation be propofed 

to be determined to any extreme Value.-The; 

Rule is * having put the Equation into Fluxions, let 
the Fluxion of that Quantity (vvhofe extreme Value 
is fought) be fuppofed = o * by this Means all thofe 
Members of the Equation, in which it is found, will 
vanifh, and the remaining ones will give the Deter¬ 
mination of the Maximum or Minimum defired. 

The Reafon of the Rule is, that every Maximum 
or Minimum , is in its own Nature a ftable Quantity : 
To determine thereof any flowing Quantity to a 
Maximum or Minimum, is to make it (indead of a 
flowing) a permanent one *, but the Fluxion of a 

permanent Quantity is equal to nothing.---This 

we fhall illuftrate by an Example or two. 

To determine the greateft or lead Applicate in an 
algebraick Curve. Since in Curves they have a Maxi¬ 
mum and a Minimum, the Tangent degenerates at 
length, and becomes parallel to the Axis, and fo the 
Perpendicular concludes with the greateft or leaft 
Applicate, in the Cafe of Maximum and Minimum the 
Subtangent becomes infinite, and the Sub-normal 
equal to nothing, but = y d y : d x. If then.y dy : 
d x— o * we ftiall find dy = o, and becaufe of = 
y d x : d y = 00 (the Note of Infinity) d x = 00. 

It is poflible for the Tangent, to lie direftly a- 
gaifift the Semiordinate *, in which Cafe the Sub-tan¬ 
gent is equal to nothing, and the Sub-normal infinite. 
But = y dx : dy = o * therefore if ydx:dy=. o 
we fhall have d x = o ; or becaufe of = y dy \dx 
= 00 we find dy = 00 both d x and y, being, in re- 
fpeft of dy, Infinitc-fmalls. From the Equation of the 
Curve therefore we are to find the Value of dy, which 
is to be made equal either to nothing, or to Infinity, 
that we have the Value of the Abfcifie to which the 
greateft Applicate is Co-ordinate. 

To cut a Right-Line in fuch a Manner chat the 
Reftangle fhall be the greateft that can pofilbly be 
thus conftrufted. Let = « = «•, then will = a - x j 
confequently = a x — x fome Maximum \ and hence 
its Differential will be equal to nothing, as being con¬ 
ceived at a Circle, to which 

a x -xx —yy. 


Wherefore adx—ixdx~ lydy — o 

a-ix 
d a = 


tl 


I 


n , tn 


Again fuppofe — x x a Fluxion propofed : By talc- 


tn 


n 


ing away the fluxionary x , it will be ~ x ,n *: By 
augmenting the Index by Unity (/. i\ by taking a- 

91 

way*—1) it'will be— xlL-x™i 

tn 


And laftly, by dividing the remaining Part oF 
the Fluxion by*—, prefixed to, or multiplied into x 


the Quotient will be#~j which is the flowing 
Quantity fought. 

The Method of Fluxions is the fame with that de 
Maximis, Minimis, Tangents, &c. 


x 


The Line therefore is to be cut into two equal 
Parts 5 and the Square is the greateft of all Rcftan- 
gles, whofe Altitudes, taken together, are equal to 
each other. 

Tan cent is a Right-line which touches a Circle, 
that is, meets in fuch Manner, as that, though infinite¬ 
ly produced, it would never cut the fame •, that it 
never comes within the Circumference. 

Tangent of n Conic Scftton, as of a Parabola, is 
a Right-line which only touches or meets the Curve 
in one Point, and does not cut or enter within the 
Curve. 

Method 0/Tan gents, a Method of determining 
the Quantity of the Tangent of any algebraick Curve j 
the Equation defining that Curve being given. 

L 


This 
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This Method is one oF the great Refults of the 

Calculus Differ entialis. 

Its Ufe is very great in Geometry ; becaufe in de¬ 
termining the tangents of Curves, we determine at 
the fame Time the Quadratures of the curvilinear 
Spaces, on which Account it well deferves to be here 
particularly infilled on. 

To find the Sub -Tan gent in an algebraick 
Curve, let the Semi-ordinate p m be infinitely near 
another, then will be the Differential of the Abfcifs ; 
and letting fall the perpendicular = p 5 will be the 
Differential of the Semi-ordinate. Draw therefore the 
Tangent, the infinitely little Arch m will be a Right- 
lined Right-angled Triangle, ufually called the Cba- 
raReriftick Triangle of the Curve , in regard Curve¬ 
lines are diftinguifhed from each other hereby. 

Now by reafon of the Parallelifm of the Right¬ 
lines P M and p in 5 the Angle M m R = T M P 
wherefore the Triangle M m R is fimilar to the Tri¬ 
angle T M P. Let therefore MP = 
then will P p — MR ■=. d x and R ?n = dy confe- 
quently 

RrMR :: PM : PT 
d y : d x ll y : y d x 

dy 

If then From the given Equation of any Curve, 
you fubftitute the Value of d x to y dx : dy, in the 
general Expteffion of the Sub-tangent ; the differen¬ 
tial Quantities will vanifh, and the Value of the Sub¬ 
tangent will come in common Quantities ; whence 

the Tangent itfelf is eafily determined.-- This we 

fhall illullrate in a few Examples : 

1. The Equation defining the common Parabola, 
is, 

ax = -y* 

— « . . .. ■ * 

Hence a d x = a y dy 

d x y dy ; a 


P T — yd x : d y — 2 y z dy:ady — 2 y z : a = 
2 a x : a = 2 ,¥. That is the Sub-tangent is double 
the Abfcifs. 


2, The Equation defining a Circle is 


ax- 

■ xx — y y 


adx 

-2 xdx — 

: 2 ydy 

d X : 

= 2 y dy : 

(a - 2 x.) 


P T = dx : y dy = 2 y 1 dy : (a - 2 x) dy — 2y z : 
(a-2x) = (2ax-2xx) : (a - 2 x) = (a x - x x) : 
(' a-x) that is PC : P B :: A P : P T. 

Therefore AT= (ax - xx) : (l a-x) -xz= 
(ax -xx- lax + xx) : (Id - x) — lax'. ( la- x) 
that is PC : P A :: CA : AT. 


3. The Equation defining an Ellipfis, is $ 

ay 1 = a b x — b x z 
IIcncc 2 ay dy=zab dx - 2 bx d x 

2 ay dy : (a b - z b x) = dx 


PT — d y x : dy — 2 ay z : (a b - 2 b x) = (2 a b x 
— 2 bx 7 ) : (ah — 2 b x) = (2 a x - 2 ax 2 ) ■ (a - 2 x) 
that is, as the Difiance of the Semi- ordinate from 
the Centre, is to the half Axis, fo is the Abfcifs to 
the Portion of the Sub tangent intercepted between the 
.Vertex of the Ellipfis ancl the Tangent . 


Laflly, For all algebraick Curves, the Equation 
being, 

ay m -f bx « + cy r x s 4 -d = o 
vt ay™ -1 dy T nbx»- \ dx+f cq v - & - t dx+rcy r 

- 1 x i dy —on bx" — 1 d x -\-f c y •' x { - id x = - in ay 1 ” 

- 1 d y - rcy — i xs dy d x = - m ay”*— 1 dy — r c y •' 

- \ x * dy u b x » - 1 + / cy >' x 1 - 1. 


PT ~y d x— — may™ — rcyrx* 

dy nb x” - i-f-/ cyr x *-1 

Suppofe, e. gr. y * - a x = o 5 then, by comparing 
with the general Formula, 

a y m — bxn~ax 


a—\.m — 2 b — -a.n 11—i 

c y r x 5 = o f = o 

€J > — — — . . i < > . 

c=o, r=o,/=o.‘ 

Thefe Values being fubflituted in the mofl gene¬ 
ral Formula of the Sub-tangent , we have the Sub-tan¬ 
gent of the Parabola of the firfl Kind, (-2 , iy * 
- o . oy° x°) : 1 — a x 1 — 1+0. oy 0 x°) = — 2 y 3 
; = 2 y z : a. 


Suppofe y 3 - x 3 axy =0 then will 

. a y m =y 1 h *n — a* 3 

a =1 m =2b~in = $ 
cyrx s ~—axy f=o 


- ar 


r 


1. 


Thefe Values being fubflituted in the general For¬ 
mula of the Sub-tangent , we have the Sub-tangent of 
the Curve, whofe Equation is given, PT = (- 
I y 3 - 1 . - ayx) : (3. -1*1-1 +i. - ay X 1 -1) 
= (- 3 y 3 + a y*l : (- 3 ~ rt.y) = ( 3 .y 3 

: ( 3 a? 4 - .y) confequently AT = ( 3 y 3 -axy) : 

( 3 -f- y ) - = : 

(3 -p _y) = (3 ^ - 2 ) : 3 *v 2 -j- The 

Value of y 3 — ,v 3 , that is : (3 + ^7) being 

fubllituted from the Equation to the Curve. 

In the Pbilofophical Tranfaftions, we have the fol¬ 
lowing Method of drawing Tangents, to all geome¬ 
trical Curves, without any Labour, or Calculation, 
by M. Slufms . 

Suppofe a Curve, whofe Points are all referable to 
any Right-line given, whether that Right-line is the 
Diameter or not ; or whether there be more given 
Right-lines than one, provided their Powers do but 
come into the Equation. In all his Equations he puts 
v for the Line D A, y for B A ; and for E B, and 
the other given Lines, he puts b d, &c. chat is, al¬ 
ways Confonants. 

Then, fuppofing D C to be drawn touching the 
Curve in D, and meeting with E B produced in C 5 
he calls the fought line C A, by the Name of a . 

To find which he gives this general Method. 1. Re¬ 
ject out of the Equation all Members, which have 
not either v or y in them ; then put all thofe that 
have on one Side *, and all thofe which have 2;, on 
the other *, with their Signs + or - ; and the latter 
for Diftindion and Eafe fake, he calls the right, the 
former the left Side. 2. On the right Side, let there 
be prefixed to each Member, the Exponent of the 
Power, which v hath there, or which is all one, let 
that Exponent be multiplied into all the Members. 
3. Let the fame be done alfo on the left Side, mul¬ 
tiplying each Member there by the Power of the 
Exponent ofy, adding this moreover, that one y mud 
in each Part, be changed into a . This done, the li¬ 
quation thus reformed, will fliew the Method of 
drawing the required Tangent to .the Point D: for 
that being given ; as alfo y, v, and the other Quan¬ 
tities expreffed by Confonants, a cannot be unknown. 
Suppofe an Equation by -yy vzvv, in which E B is 
called b\ BA =jy, DA^v, and let a , or A C be 
required, fo as to find the Point C, from whence C D 
being drawn, fhall be a true Tangent to that Curve 
QJD in D. In this Example, nothing is to be re¬ 
jected out of the Equation, becaufe y or v are in each 
Member; it is alfo difpofed, as required by the 
Rule 1 ; to each Part therefore, there mufl be pre¬ 
fixed the Exponent of the Powers of y or v , as in 
Rule 2 ; and on the left Side, let jy be changed into 
a, and then the Equation will be in this Form, b a- 
2y a = 2 v v % which Equation reduced, gives ea 
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the Value oF *== = A C. And fo the Point C 

is Found, from whence the Tangent D C may be 

^To**determine which Way the Tangent is to be 
drawn, whether towards B or E, he direfts to confi- 
der the Numerator and Denominator of the Fraction, 
For i. If in both Parts of the Fra&ion, all the 
Signs are affirmative; or if the affirmative ones are 
more in Number ; then the Tangent is to run towards 
B. 2. If the affirmative Quantities are greater than 
the Negative in the Numerator, but equal to them 
in the Denominator, the Right-line drawn thro* D, and 
touching the Curve in that Point, will be parallel to 
A B: for in this Cafe, a is of an infinite Length. $. If 
in both Parts of the Fraction, the affirmative Quanti¬ 
ties are lefs than the Negative, changing all the Signs, 
the Tangent muft be drawn now alfo towards B: For 
this Cafe, after the Change, comes to the fame as the 
firft, 4. If the affirmative Quantities are greater 
than the Negative in the Denominator, but in the 
Numerator are Jefs, or vice verfa , then changing the 
Signs in that Part of the Fra&ion, where they are 
lefs, the Tangent mull be drawn a contrary Way, 
that is, A C muft be taken towards E, 5. But when¬ 
ever the affirmative and negative Quantities are equal 
in the Numerator, let them be how they will in the 
Denominator, a will vanifh into nothing; and con- 
fequently, the Tangent is either A D itfelf, or E A, 
or a Parallel thereto ; as will eafily be found by the 
Data. This he gives plain Examples of, in Reference 
to the Circle; thus: Let there be a Semicircle, whofe 
Diameter is E B, in which there is given any Point; 
From which the Perpendicular D A is let fall to the 
Diameter. Let D A = v, BA = ^, B E = b ; then 
the Equation will be by -y y = v v, and drawing the 

Tangent D C, we have A C, or Now, if b 

be greater than 2 y , the Tangmt muft be drawn to¬ 
wards B ; if lefs, towards E ; if it be equal to it, 
it will be parallel to E B, as was faid in the firft, 
fecond, and fourth Rules. 

Let there be another Semicircle inverted ; as N D D, 
the Points of whofe Periphery are referred to the 
Right-line B E, parallel and = to the Diameter. 
Lee NB be called d ; and all Things elfe as before ; 
then the Equation will be by-yy~d d -\-vv - 2 dv ; 
which being managed according to his Rules, you have 
2 v v — 2 d v 


a 


b-2y 


Now, fince v is here fuppofed to be always lefs 
than if b be greater than 2 y 9 than the Tangent 
muft be drawn towards E, if equal, it will be paral¬ 
lel to B E ; if lefs, changing all the Signs, the Tan¬ 
gent muft. be drawn towards B, as by Rules, fourth, 
fifth, and third. 

But there could be no Tangent drawn, or at leaft 
E B would be it, if N B had been taken equal to 
the Diameter. 

Let there be another Semicircle, whofe Diame¬ 
ter N B is perpendicular to E B, and to which 
its Points are fuppofed to be referred. Let N B be 
called by and all the Things elfe as above; the Equa- 

• •«1 1 ^ , b v — 2 v v 

tion will pe yyzzbv — vv t and a = --If 

2y 

now b be greater that 2v, the Tangent .muft be drawn 
towards B, if lefler, towards E, if equal, D A will 
be the Tangent , ns by Rules 1, 4, and 5 appears. 

Invcrfe Method of Tangents, is a Method of 
finding the Equation, or the Conftrudlion, of any 
Curve; from the Tangenty or any other Line, whole 
Determination depends on the Tangent given. 

This Method is one of the great Refults of the 
new Calculus integral is . 

Its Application we fliall give in what follows, - - 

The differential Expreffions of the Tangent, Sub-tan- 

gen/y &c, being delivered under the jaft Article ; .if 

you make the given Value equal to the differential 

Exprcfiion, and either fum tip the differential Equa¬ 
ls • 


tion, or, if that cannot be, conftrud it, the Curve 
required, is had. For Example: 

1. To find the curve Line, whofe Sub-tangent 
r= 2 yy: a. 

Since the Sub-tangent of an Algebraic Line is 
==7 dx : dy we have 

ydx \ dy~ 2 yy r a 
ay d x =r 2 y 2 dy 
a dx — 2 y dy 

a xz=:y z 

The Curve fought therefore is a Parabola. 

2. To find the Curve , whofe Subtangent, is a third 
Proportional to r - x and y. 

Since r-x \y~y : ydx 

dy 

We have r ~~ x \y — dy \ dx 

r dx - x dx=y dy 



2 r x - x x —y z 


The Curve fought therefore, is a Circle. 

3. To find a Line , wherein the Sub-tangent is equal 
to the Semiordinate. 

Since ydx:dy=y 


ydx - 

— ydx 

dx - 

-dy 

x - 

=y 


Hence it appears, that the Line fought, is a Right- 
Line, which refpefts the Cathetus of an equicru- 
ral Triangle, as an Axis, or the Hypothenufe of an 
equicrural, redtangled Triangle. If * had been taken 
for the Arch of a Circle, the fought Line had been a 
Cycloid. 

As to the Origin of this Art, we are much in the 

Dark.-The Invention is ufually attributed to Dio- 

phantusy a Greek Author, who wrote thirteen Books, 
though only fix of them are extant, firft publifhed 
by Xylandery in 1575 ; and fince commented on and 
improved by Gafper Bacbety of the French Academy, 
and fince by M, Fermat. 

And yet Algebra feems to have been wholly un¬ 
known to the antient Mathematicians, long before the 
Age of Diophantus: We fee the Traces, the Effedls 
of it, in many places; though it looks as if they had 

defignedly concealed it.-Something of it there 

feems to be in Euclid , or at leaft in Theon upon Ett- 
clidy who obferves, that Plato had begun to teach it. 
—And there are other Inftances of it in PapphtSy 
and more in Archimedes and Pollonius. 

But the Truth is, the Analyfis ufed by thofe Au¬ 
thors is rather Geometrical than Algebraical , as ap¬ 
pears by the Examples thereof, which we find in their 
Works: So that we make no Scruple to fay, thacD/a- 
phantus is the firft and only Author among the Greeks 
who has treated of Algebra profeffedly. 

This Art, however, was in Life among the Arabs 
much earlier than among the Greeks. And it is faid 
that the Arabs too borrowed it from the Perftansy 
and the Perfinns from the Indians ; it is added, that 
the Arabs carried it into Spain, whence fome are of 
Opinion, it patted into England , before Diophantus 
was known among us. 

The firft who wrote on the Subjedl: in this Part of 
the Work], was Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos , 
a Cordelier; whofe Boole, in Italian, was printed at 

Venice in 1494.-This Author makes Mention of 

one Leonardus Pijanus t and fome others, of whom 
he had learned the Art, but wc have none of their 

Writings,--He adds, that Algebra came originally 

from the Arabs \ and never mentions Diophantus ; 

which 
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which makes it probable, that that Author was not 

yet known in Europe. -His Algebra goes no farther 

than fimple and quadratick Equations. 

After Pacciolus, appeared Stifelius, a good Author; 
but neither did he advance any further. 

After him came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Fartaglia, 
and fome others ; who reached as far as the Solution 

of fome cubick Equations.- Bombelli followed 

thefe, and went himfelf a little further.--At Jaft 

came Nunn ius, Ramus, Schoner , S align ac, C lav ills, 
&c. who all of them took different Courfes, and none 
of them went beyond Quadratics. 

About the fame Time, Diophantus was firft made 
publick ; whofe Method is very different from thofe 
of the Arabs, which had been followed till then. 

In 1590, Viet a entred on the Stage, and intro¬ 
duced what he called his Specious Aritbmetick, which 
confifis in denoting the Quantities both known and 
unknown, by Symbols or Tetters.--He alfo intro¬ 

duced an ingenious Method of extradhng the Roots 
of Equations, by Approximations ; fince much facili¬ 
tated by Ralpbfon in his Analyfis AZquationum. 

Viet a was followed by Oughtred , who in his Clavis 
Matbematica , printed in 1631, improved Vieta's Me¬ 
thod *, and invented feveral compendious Characters, 
to fhew the Sums, Differences, Redangles, Squares, 
Cubes, &c. 

Mr. Harriot , another Engliftman, cotemporary 
with Oughtred , left feveral Treadles at his Death ; 
and among the refl an Analyfis , or Algebra, which 
was printed in 1631 *, where Vieta's Method is brought 
into a ftill more commodious Form, being that which 
obtains to this Day. 

In 1657, Des Cartes publifhed his Geometry, where¬ 
in he made Ufe of the literal Calculus, and the Al- 
gebraick Rules of Harriot ; and as Oughtred in his 
Clavis and Marin. Gbetaldus , in his Book of Ma¬ 


thematical Compofition and Refolution, publifhed in 
1630, applied Vietd* s' Aritbmetick to elementary Geo¬ 
metry, and gave the Con ft ruCtion of fimple and qua-, 
dratick Equations, and adding the Conflrudions of 
cubick, biquadratick, and other higher Equations. 

Des Cartes's Rule, for conftrudting cubick and bi- 
quadratick Equations, was further improved by Tho¬ 
mas Baker , in his Clavis Geomeirica Catholicc. pub- 
lifhed in 1634; and the Foundation of fuch Con- 
ftrudions, with the Application of Algebra to the 
Quadratures of Curves, Queftions de maximis and mi¬ 
nimis the centrobarye Method of Guldinus, &c. was 
given by R. Slufius in 1668 ; as alfo by Fermat , in his 
Opera Matbematica ; Roberval in the Mem. dc Ma- 
them. & de Pbyfique ; and Barrow, in his Le£l. 

Geomet. -In 1708, Algebra was applied to the 

Laws of Chance and Gaming, by R. de Montmont , 
and fince by De Moivre, and James Bernoulli. 

Thus much for the Progrefs of Algebra. - tfhe E- 

lements of the Art were compiled and publifhed by 
Kerfcy in 1671; wherein the fpecious Arithmetick, 
and the Nature of Equations are largely explained, 
and illuftrated by Variety of Examples: The whole 
Subftance of Diophantus is here delivered ; and many 
Things added concerning mathematical Compofition 
and Refolution, from Gbetaldus. The like has been 
fmee done by Pre/let, in 1694; and by Ozanam in 
1703. But thele Authors omit the Algebra to Geometry, 
which DefeCt is fupplied by Guifne, in a French Trea- 
tife exprefly on the Subject, publifhed in 1704 ;.and 
UHopital in his analytical Treatife of the conick 

Sections, in 1707.-The Rules of Algebra are alfo 

compendioufly delivered by Sir Ifaac Newton , in his 
Aritbmetica Univerfalis , firft publifhed in 1707, 
which abounds in choice Examples, and contains fe¬ 
veral Rules and Methods invented by the Author. 
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A NABAPTISM from dvcc y denuo, again ; 

and CctTrUro', I baptize, is a religious Sett 
whofe diftinguifhing Tenet, is, that Children arc not 
to be baptized, till they arrive to Years of Difcretion, 
that they may give Reafon of their Faith before they 
can receive a regular B.iptifm. 

This Definition don’t anfwer very well the Etymo¬ 
logy of Anabaptifn ; and in FaCt the Anabaptifts of 
thefe Days, are but improperly called Anabaptifts. 
The Novations , Cataphrygians and Donatifts were the 
true Anabaptifts of the primitive Church ; fince they 
ufed to re-baptize all thofe who had been baptized 
out of their Communion ; and confidered all other 
Baptifm, which was not conferred by fome of their 
ScCt, as null. 

This Opinion was one, if not the principal Pretext 
of the Sclnfm of the Donatifls , and afterwards of their 
entire Separation from the Church. They could not 
believe, or clfc pretended fo, that the Baptifm con¬ 
ferred by I~Ie re ticks was valid, or that any Body could 
be initiated into the Church, by thofe who were ex¬ 
cluded from it. 

This new Opinion cntifed a great deal of Confufion 
and Trouble in the African Church ; and was fol¬ 
lowed afterwards, by fome very eminent Bifhops of 
the fame Church, even by thofe who had Zeal enough 
to feal their Faith with their Blood ; St. Cyprian is 
one of them 5 lie declares openly his Sentiment on 
that Subjefl, which is fo agreeable to that of Dona- 
ttts, that St. Auguftin reproaches him publicity with be¬ 
ing a Dcwatift ; which was thcOccnfion of a long Dif- 
ptite between the Parti fans of thofe two great Lights 
of the Chriftinn Church, conduced with much Warmth 
on both Sides, and which la (led till St. Cyprian* s 
Death. 


This Miftake of St. Cyprian , (For it was certainly 
one) was rather to be attributed to the Excefs of his 
Zeal, and to his too great Severity, than to any Defire 
of making or fomenting any Innovation in the Church. 
The Opinion was new, it is true, and even proceeded 
from a very corrupted Source, and what in all Ap¬ 
pearance, rendered him lefs excufable, is, that the 
Donatifts had been anathematized in two Councils, one 
held at Rome two Years after their Separation, and 
the other ac Arles, the Year following ; but Sc. Cy¬ 
prian was not, perhaps, fully convinced, that the 
Tenet of the Donatifts, as to rebaptizing the Here- 
ticks , had defervedly incurred the Cenfure of thofe 
two Councils ; he himfelf condemns the Donatifts in 
all their other Articles, but this; and to convince the 
Auguft inia ns that he was neither Here tick himfelf, 
nor a Favourer of Hereticks, but only afted on that 
Occafion, according to the Dictates of his Confcience, 
and profound Knowledge, he fliewed himfelf a de¬ 
clared Enemy of the Donatifts, and had the Decrees 
of the two Councils executed againlt them, with the 
utmoft Severity ; though in the mean Time, he de¬ 
fended their Opinion de Rcbaptizandis Ilerctids, a- 
gain ft St. Auguftin. The Proofs he employs to fup- 
poit it, arc a certain Evidence of the great Penetration 
and Strength of Reafoning of St. Cyprian ; but are nei¬ 
ther fupported by the Scripture, nor the Tradition, 
nor the Practice of the primitive Church ; fince there 
is no other cfiencial Condition required, even by 
Chrift himfelf, who inftituted it, than the baptizing 
in the Name of the Father , Son> and Holy Ghoft , nei¬ 
ther the Church thought fie to declare, that the Effi¬ 
cacy, or In-efficacy of that Sacrament, depended on the 
Worthincfs, or Unworthinefs of the Minifier ♦ A Sa¬ 
crament is a vifible Sign, or Symbol, of an invifible 

■f* Grace, 
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Grace, if that Symbol is adminiftred according to 
the Intention of the Divine Inftitutor, no Doubt but 
it is accompanied with what is reprefented. In the Ad- 
miniftration of the Lord’s Supper, for Example, the 
■Worthinefs of the Minifter, cannot procure the 
Efficacy of the Sacrament, if he that receives it is 
unworthy ; fince the Efficacy of that Sacrament pro¬ 
ceeds Ex opere operantis, i. e. conditionally to the 
Difpofition of the Perfon that receives it. Why 
ffiould then the Unworthinefs of the Minifter, fru- 
ftrate the Baptifm of its Efficacy 5 which is Ex opere 
cperato, i. e. confers the Grace of itfelf? and confe- 
quently confers the Grace, without any Regard to 
the Worthinefs or Unworthinefs of the Perfon bap¬ 
tized, much lefs to chat of the Minifter of the Bap- 

tifm. 

The primitive Church was fo well convinced of 
this Truth, that they thought every Body capable of 
adminiftring Baptifm , in Cafe of Neceffity, a Phyfi- 
cian , a Midwife , or any other Perfon of both Sexes, 
without even excluding a Pagan Executioner , or any 
other like Minifter, who could baptize a Martyr 
with his Blood, which Baptifm the Church called 
Bap tifnuts fanguinis . 

But Hereticks are excluded, or rather baniffied the 
Church, and thereby uncapable of initiating others 
into it? To which it may be anfwered, that that Ex- 
elution is but temporal, and conditional, i. e. till they 
abjure their Errors s and only from the Congrega¬ 
tion of the Faithful: But that Exclufion don’t de¬ 
prive them of their firft Initiation into the Chriftian 
Church, by Baptifm, which is an undelible Character , 
and which consequently they can confer on others. 

St. Cyprian himfelf could not have been per- 
fuaded that a Bifhop or a Prieft, fufpended ab officio , 
was thereby deprived of the Power he received at his 
Confecration, or Ordination 3 or that he was to be 
re-confecrated, or re-ordained, before he could re- 
affume his Functions 3 therefore I mult fay of St. 
Cyprian , with St. Auguftin , De rebaptizandis Hereticis , 
non credo quod credidit Cyprian us, quia non credit 
Ecclefia , pro qua Cyprianus fanguinem fuum fudit , 
i.e. as to re-baptizing Hereticks, 1 do not believe what 
Cyprianus believed, becaufe that Church, for which 
Cyprianus has fpilt his Blood, does not believe it. 

There were alfo different Sells of Anabaptifis , or 
Re-baptizaus in the twelfth Century, fuch as the Pe¬ 
tr obruffians, IValdenfeSy and Albigenfes. 

The Petrobrussi ans, fo called from their Leader 
Peter Bruys , a Provincial, appeared in France and 
the Netherlands , about the Year 1126. 

The next to Bruys was a Monk, one Henry , from 
whom the Petrobrujfians were alfo called Henri dans. 

Their chief Opinion, together with many others 
they were reproached with by Peter de Clttgny , was, 
that they denied that the Children before the Age of 
Reafon, could be juftifietl by Baptifm 3 in Regard 
that it is our own Faith that faves by Baptifm. 

The JValdcnfes and Albigenfes agreed in this Article, 
as well as in many others, with the Petrobrujfians. 

Peter de Bruys was the firft who gave Rile to the 
Albigenfes , thus called from their having firft appear¬ 
ed at Alby in Languedoc. 

Thefc Albigenfes grew fo formidable in a little 
Time, that a Croizade was preached againlt them by 
one Father Dominick, Native of Bolonia in Italy , and 
Founder of the Dominican Fryers , otherwife called 
Jacobins . Some Authors pretend that the Pope him- 
feif raifed the firft Standard again ft them 3 but no¬ 
thing contributed more to their Reduction, than the 
Inquifition, eftablifhed at Thouloufe , upon the Model 
propofed by the fame Friar Dominick for that Purpofe. 
The Truth is, that under Pretence of Religion, they 
committed a vaft Number of Diforders, which were 
not to be fullered, either by their own Sovereign, or 
by the other neighbouring Princes. 

The Anabaptifis of this prefenc Time, are a Sell 
ol Proteftants who firft appeared in the fixceenth 
Century, in fomc Provinces of Germany, particularly 
Weftphalia , where they committed feveral Outrages. 


They taught that Baptifm was not to be conferred on 
Children 3 that it is unlawful to war or bear Arms, 
which Opinion, they alfo fupported with this Paffage 
of St. Cyprian , non militabis 9 go not to War 3 that 
a true Chriftian cannot be a Magiftrate, £s?r. 

Some pretend, that Carlofiad was the Author of 
this Sell 3 others, Zuingltus. Cocklaus lays, it was 
Balthazar Pacimontanusy who begun to teach in 1527, 
and was burnt at Vienna fome Time afterwards.—— 
Mezoriits affirms it was firft broached by Pelargus in 
1522, feconded by Stubner-, Bodenfiein > Carlofiadius , 
Weftemberg, &c. &c. 

But the common Opinion is, that 'Thomas Munfter , 
or Munzer, is their firft Patriarch, who, deviating 
from the primitive Chriftian Simplicity, (he pretend¬ 
ed to revive) declared himfelf King of the Anabap - 
lifts. Munfter was a Native of Zwickau , a City of 
Mifnia , and had been originally a Difciple of Luther , 
from whom he took Occafion to feparate, under Pre¬ 
tence that his Doltrine was not perfell enough 3 that 
he had only carried the Reformation half-way, and 
that to arrive at the true effential Religion of Chrift, 
immediate Revelation muft be added to the dead Let¬ 
ter of the Scripture.-A Dodtrine, in Fall, quite 

oppofite to the true Principles of the Reformation, 
which were, that every Chriftian could inftrudl him¬ 
felf in the Scripture (without any other Affiftance) of all 
that’s requifite for his Salvation 3 looking on imme¬ 
diate Revelation, as on the Gift of Miracles, as 
entirely ceafed, ever fince the Time of the Apoftles. 

Munfter took for his Coadjutor or Affociate, in his 
pretended Million, Nitb. Strock , or Pelargus of HaL 
berg in Saxony 3 and though thefe two Perfons were 
not the firft Inventors of their Dodlrine, they how¬ 
ever appear to have been the firft Teachers or Pro¬ 
pagators thereof. 

We have the belt Account of the Origin of the 
Anabap lifts , in the hiftorical Commentaries of Slei dan. 

-He obferves that Luther had preached up fo 

flrenuoufly for the evangelical Liberty, that the Pea- 
fants of Suabia flocking together, leagued themfelves 
again ft the pcclefiaftical Powers, on Pretence of de¬ 
fending the evangelical Dodtrine, and fhaking off 
the Yoke of Servitude. Luther wrote them feveral 
Letters of Exhortation to lay down their Arms 3 but 
if himfelf, under-hand and fecretly, did not encourage 
them in their Revolt, as luppofed by the molt impar¬ 
tial Authors of thofe Times 3 or rather if Luther , 
was not forry they had taken them in the Defence of 
two of his Difciples who had apoftatized from him, 
is what Sleidan has left undecided : However, in An- 
fwer to his charitable and truly chriftian Exhortations, 
they retorted his own Dodlrine upon him 3 maintain¬ 
ing, that having been made free by the Blood of 
Chrift, it was injurious to the Name of Chriftians, 

that they had hitherto been reputed Servants.- A 

Dodlrine very agreeable to this Advice of Chrift 
himfelf, reddite qua? pint Ctcfaris , Cufari, render 

to Ctcfar the Things that are Ccefar* s.-And to this 

other of the Apoftle , obedite Prapofitis veftris , obey 

them that are let over you.-And confequently 

founded on the firft Principles of Chriftianity.—— 
Accordingly they proclaimed every where, that they 
only took up Arms, by Reafon they efteemed them- 
felves obliged thereto by Commandment of God y but 
where to find that Command men r, is what could noc 
have been cafily done. 

Luther finding all his Exhortations ineffclluid, pub- 
lifhed a Book wherein he invited all the World to 


take up Arms again ft thole Fanaticks, who thus 
abufed the Word of God.—He was obliged foon after 
to write a Second, to jultiiy his Conduit, which to 
many, appealed too fevere, and even cryel. 

The Anabaptifis , to the Number of forty Thou- 
fand ravaged all the Places where ever they came, 
(no doubt through a Principle of a truly Chriftian 
Charity, and to re-ellablifh the Kingdom of Chrift, 
upon its firft Foundation.) Some Authors are of Opi¬ 
nion that John of Leyden , who headed them, then 
declared himfelf their King, but it is an Error, fince 
M Munfter 
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Munfter had took that Title at his firft fetting out, 
and John of Leyden was but his General'; though, at 
the fame Time, he never ufed to ftir out, or appear 
in publick, without a large Retinue of principal Offi¬ 
cers : Two young Men rode always immediately after 
him, the one bearing a Cap, made in the Form of a 
Crown, and the other a naked Sword.--Their Pre¬ 

tence was, to eftablifh the new Reign of Jefus Chrift 
on Earth, who fays pofitively, That his Kingdom is not 

of this World.* -Who, while living, had not lo much 

as a Place to reft his Head upon.——And who repri¬ 
manded Peter for having drawn his Sword in his 
Defence ; though at the fame Time they were pleaf- 
ed to condemn all Ufe of Arms for other purpofes. 

Calvin wrote a Treatife againft the Anabaptifts , 
ft ill extant in his Opufctila ; though he was po'lfefTed 
with the fame Ambition, and had found the Secret 

to render himfelf almoft abfolute at Geneva .-What 

they chiefly fupporced their great Dodrine on, was 

thofe Words of our Saviour, He that believes and is 

* 

baptized Jhall be faved , Mark xvi. 16. As none but 
Adults are capable of believing, they argue that no 
others were capable of Baprifm ; efpecially as there is 
no Pafiage in all the New Teftament where the Bap- 

tifm of Infants is clearly enjoined.- Calvin , and 

other Writers who have wrote againft them, are pretty 
much embarrafied to anfwer this Argument. Though 
we find in feveral Places of the fame Book, the Gene¬ 


ration of Water , and of the Holy Ghoft , as indifpenfa- 
bly necefiary for Salvation, and no Reafon why In¬ 
fants fhould run the Rifque to die without that Rege¬ 
neration ; and as it has always been the common 
Opinion of the Chriftian Church from its Infancy, 
that by the original Sin, we were excluded from the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and the Bapcifm inftituted for 
the Ablution of that Sin, confequently that Ablu¬ 
tion was as necefiary to Infants, as to the Adults . 

- -Thofe that object againft infant Baptifm, pretend 

that on fuch Occafion the Faith of Parents fupply 
the Defed of the Ceremony. 

’Tis true that the Church has acknowledged a Sort 
of Baptifm which they called Baptifmus Flaminis 
but it was only in Time of Perfecution, when Cate¬ 
chumens , died in Prifon, or by fome other Accident, 
before they could have been baptized ; but when fuch 
Things happen’d through the Obftinacy or Negli¬ 
gence of Parents, (when the Baptifm of Water, or 
Flttminis can be fo eafily adminiftered, without the 
lea ft Danger) That of Flaminis , has never been 
thought fufficient. Befides the Infant-Baptifm is men¬ 
tioned by Origin \ by the Author of the Queftions 
attributed to Juft in the Martyr, in a Council of Af¬ 
rica. , fpoke of by St. Cyprian , where the Baptifm of 
Infants immediately after they were born was ex- 
prefsly enjoined ; and in feveral other Councils of 
An tun , Mafcon , G irons , London , Vienna , &c. Be¬ 
fides other Fathers, as St. Irenans , St. Jcrom , Sc. Am- 
brofe , Sr. Attflin , &c. 

It muft be added that feveral Arguments may be 
drawn from the Scripture againft the Anabaptifts , to 
which the Anabaptifts will anfwer, that the Children 
mentioned in Mark x. 14. and Luke xviii. 16. were 
grown big fince they could come to him ; and con¬ 
sequently w^re capable of an Ad of Faith ; but 
this is contrary to the exprefs Terms of the Scrip¬ 
ture, which in Sr. Matthew , and St. Mark , calls 
them vrxu J.V, Children , and in St. Luke /?£>£$►:, little 
Children ; The fame Sr. Luke writes that they were 
brought to Jefus ; which is a Preemption that they 
Were not yet able to walk. 

'Though J muft confefs that thefe Pafiages of the 
Fvangelifis are not a very ftrong Argument for the 
Infant-Baptifm. Since Jefus Chrift may be fuppofed 
to fpeak rather of the Innocency of thofe Children 
which rendered them fitted: to inherit the Kingdom of 


Heaven* than of their being fit to be baptized. 

This other Paffage of tin* A poll] e St. Paul to the 
Remans v. 17. is a great deal flronger, u If by one 
k ‘ Man’s Ollencc Deaili jeigned, fays he •, much more 


* ♦ 

ct they who receive abundance of Grace, and- the Gifc 

61 of Righteoufnefs fhall reign in Life by one Jefus 
“ Chrift for if one become criminal by; one, then 
are Children criminal ; confequently if all are jufti- 
fied by one, then are'Children juftified ; but this can¬ 
not be without Faith ; and confequently Children may 
have the Faith required for the receiving of Baptifm, 
i. e. an actual Faith preceding the Sacrament, as a 
Difpofition requifite thereto. This Faith they have not 
of the'mfelves, but by others, viz . their Parents, or 
their Godfathers and Godmothers, who anfwer for 

them.-Nor is there any thing in the whole Dif- 

penfation, but what is very equitable : It being but 
juft, that as they had finned in the Will of another,- 
they might alfo be juftified by the Will of another. 
Neither is there any more Inconveniency in this Pro- 
fefiion of Faith made by Proxy, than in that made by 
thofe baptized at the Age of Difcretion, and who can 
anfwer for themfelves ; on the contrary, there is, in 
my Opinion, more to he feared that an Adult, over 
whom his Pafiions have gained a greater Afcendant, 
and who is more expofed to Temptations, could be 
perfuaded to renounce the Faith he has profefTed in 
his Bapcifm, than an Infant, who being born of 
Chriftian Parents, is inftruded in his Faith, as foon 
almoft as he begins to know his Exiftence, being 
made acquainted with his Religion as foon as his 
Reafon is capable of the leaft Inftrudion. 

The Impreffions he received then, Which we call 
Prejudices of Infancy, muft be a great deal ftronger 
than thofe made on the Mind of an Adult, whofe 
Reafon, which he is in a Condition to confulc, revolt 
often againft what’s above her Apprehenfion. 

The Anabaptifts adopted feveral other Dogmata 
from the Gnofticks , &c. touching the Incarnation, &c. 
but their favourite Opinion, was that of being direded 
by a fecretand divine Infpiration to eftablifh the King¬ 
dom of JefitSy on the Ruin of all Sorts of Govern¬ 
ment whatever, in Hope that Jefus being an invifible 
King, they could appoint themfelves his Lieu¬ 
tenants. 

As they multiplied, they divided into a great 
Number of Sells ; which took particular Denomina¬ 
tions either from the Leaders thereof, or the peculiar 
Opinions they fuperadded to the- general Syftem of 

Anabaptifts .--The Principal were the MuncerianSy 

Catharifts , Enthufufts , Silentes , Adamites , Georgians , 
IndependantSy HuJfttcSy Melchior it es , NudipedalianSy 
MennoniteSy BulcholdianSy Auguftiniansy ServetianSy 
Monad eri an Sy LibertinSy Deoreliflians , Semper or antes % 
Poly garni tes, Ambro/ians , ClancularianSy Martifeft a - 
rianSy Babalarians , PacificatorSy Paftoricides, Sangui¬ 
narily &c. 

But all thofe different Seds, were re-united, or 
rather confounded, towards che Beginning of the 17th 
Century, into that of the IndcpcndentSy a Sed fo call¬ 
ed, as denying not only any Subordination among 
their Clergy, but alfo all Dependency on any other 
Afiembly. 

They maintain that every feparate Church, or par¬ 
ticular Congregation, hath in itfelf radically and ef- 
fentially every Thing necefiary for its own Govern¬ 
ment ; that it has all eccJefiaftical Power and Jurif- 
didion, and is not at all fubjed to other Churches, or 
their Deputies, nor to their Afiemblies or Synods. 

Though the Independents do not think it necefiary 
to affemble Synods ; yet if any be held, they look on 
their Refolutions as weighty and prudential Counfeis, 
but not as Dccifions to be peremptorily obeyed. 

They agree that one or more Churches may help 
another Church with their Advice and Afiiftance, 
and even reprove it when it offends; provided they 
do not pretend to any fuperior Authority, or Right 
to Excommunicate, &c. 

In Matters of Faith and Dodrine the Independents 
agree with the reft of the reformed, fo that the Dif¬ 
ference is rather Political than Religious, 

During the Civil Wars in Eng land t the Independents 
becoming the moft powerful Party, and getting v to 

the 
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the Head of Affairs, moft of the other Seds, that were 
averfe to the Church of England, joined'them, which 
occaftoned them to be diflinguifhed into two. Seds. 

The firft are in Effect Prefbyterians, gnly differing 
from them in Matter of Difcipline •, for though, like 
the Independents, they allow of no Hierarchy, of no 
Subordination in the Perfons of their Minifters j and 
maintain, that Bifhops and Priefts'in the Tithes of the 
Apoftles, were the fame, they neverthelefs, have a 
Series of Affemblies or Synods; every Minifter is 
obliged to be obedient to the Claffis under which he 
lives.; .and that Clafs to a Synod Provincial, Claflical, 
or (Ecumenical. 

The Power of Ordination,, with them,, refides in a 
Clajfis , and none are admitted to adminifter the Sa¬ 
crament, but thofe ordained by the Impofnion pf 

Hands of other Minifters. - 

They make Ufe of Deacons to take Care of their 
Poor; and in the Government of the Church, call 
in Lay-Elders. 

This is. now the reigning Difcipline in the Church 

of Scotland ,, as it was during the Interregnum in Eng- 

* r • » « 

land . • 

Father Orleans (peaks of the Rife of the Indepen¬ 
dents in the following Terms. ' “ Out of the fame 
SeCt (the Anabaptifis ) had rifen fome Time ago a 
new SeCt, not only averle to the Monarch, but 
“ to Monarchy, both which it undertook to de- 
ftroy, and in lieu thereof to form a Republick.— 1 
16 They were called by the Name of Independents, 
in Regard that profelfing to parry the Gofpel Li- 
berty (till further than the other Puritans,' they 
“ rejected not only Bifhops, but alfo Synods, pre- 
“ tending each Afiembly ought to govern itfelf, in* 
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pendently of all others’*, in which, faid they, cori- 
fifts the Liberty of the Children of God. At firft 
they were only diftingui(bed among the 'Prefby- 
terians, as the more zealous from the more-indif¬ 
ferent j the more,rigid from the more remift, by 
a greater Aver (ion to.’ajl Pomp.and Pre-eminence, 
both in Church ahdjSjratc ; and by’ a ; more ardent 
Defire to reduce the Pratt ice of the . Gofpel .to its 
primitive Purity. It was their 'Maxim of ikde- 
pendency that firft diftinguifhed them, and 'ren¬ 
dered them fufpeded of the Reft: But they had 
Addrefs and Artifice enough to gain Ground, and 
in EffeCt made Abundance of Profelytes out of all 
other Parties and Perfuafions.” 


Indepcndentifm is peculiar to Great Britain * die 
Britifh Colonies, and the United Provinces. 'One 

^ / \ 4 • % ^ 

Morel , in the fixteenth Century, endeavoured to in’trd- 

r • • , • » « • • , A % # 4 w % 

duce it into France *, but it was condemned-.at’the 
Synod of Rochel, where Beza. prefided ; ind again at 
the Synod of Rochet , in 1644. — r . -Though the 
French Proteftants agreed with the• independents in 
the moft material Point, and in their civil Wars uq- 
der Charles lx, and Henry III, had /hewed plainly* 
that they were declared Enemies of Monarchy* and 
of monarchical Government 5 but they had among 
them a Sort of Subordination, and Beza with their 
other Reformers had ufurped to themfelves a Sort of 
Supremacy, they could never have been perfuaded tp 


renounce. 

Thofe "who now retain the Name of Anabaptifis ■* 
have abandoned the greateft Part of their antierjc 
Dogmata; and in lieu of the fanatick Zeal of their 
Founders, have given into an exemplary Simplicity iii 
their Morals,' Actions, Difcipline, Drefs, &V. • 
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A NATOMY is an artificial DiffeCtion of a 
Body, in order to know the Parts which com- 

pofe it. 

Anatomy is divided into two Parts, Ofieology and 

Sarcology. • .^ 

The firft treats of the Bones, and Cartilages 5 and 
the fecond of the Fleih* and other foft and tender 
Parts. 

Osteology, from the Greeks oVsov, a Bone, 
and , a Difcourfe, contains an exaCt Difquifi? 
tion of what belong to the Bones in common, and 
what to each in particular ; but before we enter into 
that Difqui fit ion, we 'muft confider their Definition, 
their Differences, their Articulations, their Caufes, 
their Parts, and their Number. 

* A Bone is defined by Galen , to be the hardeft, the 
dried, and moft terreftrious Part of the whole Body ; 
and, by me, the hardeft and moft folid Part of .the 
Body of an Animal. 

The Differences of the Bones, confift in thfcir Sub- 
(lance, Quantity, Figure, Situation, Ufes, Motion, 
Senfe, 'Generation, and Cavities. 

They differ in their Subftance, becaufe there are 
Bones which have a very hard Subftance, as the Tt* 
bia •, others lefs hard, as the Vertebra? j and fome are 
foft and fpongy, as the Sternum . 1 

In their Quantity, becaufe their Number is very 
great, and all the Bones are not equal ; for fome arc 
large, as thofe of the Arms and -Legs •, fome of a 
moderate Dimenfion, as thofe of the Head ; and 
fome fmall, as thofe of the Fingers. 

The Figure of the Bones is as different as there 
are Bones in the Body \ fome are long, -as the Femur 
or the tfibia *, others ihort, as the Bones of the Wrift, 
and the Heel \ fome round, as the Rbtula \ others flat, 
as that of the Palate ; others fquare, wtheOJa Pari- 

Malta \ and fome triangular, as the firlbBone of the 
Sternum, 

As for their Situation, fome are -placed in the 


• v 1 
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•Head ; others in the Trunk of the Body ;• arid Others 
in the Extremities ; with this Obfervhtion,- that 
among thofe of the Head, fome have a de'eper Situa¬ 
tion, as the three OJicula of the Hearing \ and others 
a more fuperficial-, as thofe of the Cranium. 

■ The Bones have-alfo different tifes, fome ferving 
to. fupport the Body, as thofe of the Thighs; and 
'Legs'; other to’contain Parts, as the ; and 
others both-to contain and defend* a$ the Bones of 
the Cranium . : i 

f • 0 

1 Their Motion is either manifeft, as that of the 
great Bones of the Extremities \ or a fectet one, as 
that 'of the Wrift, and the Heel; and fome have no 
Motion at all, as the Bones of the Head. 

. None of the.Bones have any Scnfation, except the 
Teeth. 1 

•The Bones differ in their Generation* and-Perfe¬ 
ction, becaufe fome of them do grow to Perfection 
even from the Mother’s Womb; fuch as the fmalj 
Bones that lie in the Cavities of the Ear; and others 
are only perfected with Time and Years, as all 
the Bones of the Body : Of thefe fome harden fooner* 
as the lower Mandible; and fome later* as thofe of 
•the Vertex, or Top of the Head. 

1 The laft Difference is taken from the Cavities of 
the Bones * for fome of them have very large Cavities 
for the Reception of the Marrow, as thofe of the Ex¬ 
tremities of the Body 5 and fome have only Porofitiea 
"Which contain a medullnry Juice, as the Calcattcuvi% 
again, fome of them have Holes, for Tranlmiflion of 
the Veflels, as the Bone of the fytfis of the Cranium, 
and the Vertebra \ others have only a Hollownefs as 

e Stcmtttn, and fome Sm.us. s, as the Oja front is*. 
■and Temporum * and laftly, fome confift of Abundance* 
of little Holes like a Sieve, as the 0 : Ethmoides . 

. The Conjunction of the Bones, is qicher by Articu- 
‘lafion or Sytnphijis . 

• Articulation , is a natural Conjunction of two Bones 
touching one another by their Extremities. 
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Symphyfts , is a natural Union or firm Adhefion, 
as when Bones that were at firft, plainly diftindt, 
feem to be grown altogether one Bone. 

There are two Sorts of Articulation, one called a 
Diarthrofis, and the other Synarthrofis. 

The Diarthrofis is a Kind of Articulation, in which 
the Motion is manifeft:, and is again fubdivided into 
three Sorts, Enarthrofts , Arthrodia , and Ginglymus. 

Enarthrofis , is when a large and long Head is re¬ 
ceived into a deep Cavity, as the Head of the Femur 
is received into the Cavity of the Os Innomina- 
turn. (C) 

Arthrodia , when a fuperficial Cavity receives a flat 
Head, as the Head of the Humerus , that’s received 
into the glenoide Cavity of the Scapula ; or the Heads 
of the Metacarpus or Metatarfus , into the Cavities of 
the firft Phalanx. (D) 

Ginglymus , is a third Sort of Articulation , in which 
two Bones receive mutually each other, as the Bone of 
the Carpus is receiv’d into that of the Cuhiti ; and 
that of the Cubiti into that of the Carpus. (E) 

Synarthrofis , is an Articulation, fo firm and fo 
ftrong, that it has no diftind Motion. (G) 

There are alfo three Sorts of Synarthrofis , viz. the 
Suture , Harmonies , and Gomphofis . 

The Suture , is when two Bones appear in their Con- 
jundion, as if they had been Town together. There 
is a true and genuine, and falfe, or baftard Suture. 
The true Suture (H) is when two Bones are joined 
like two Saws, whofe Teeth meet clofe together, as 
the OJfa Parietalia with the Os Coronale ; and the falfe 
Suture (I), when two Bones are articulated in Form of 
Scales or Lamina , placed one over the other, as the 
Parietalia , with the Os Tcmporttm. 

Harmonia , is an Articulation whereby the Bones 
are joined in a fimple (freight Line, or a circular 
one, as the Bones of the Face, the Nofe, and the 
Palate. (K) 

Gomphofis is a compad Articulation, when a Bone 
is funk or driven hard into another, as the Teeth are 
into their Alveoli. (L) 

Amphiarthrofis, is a Sort of neutral Articulation, 
which is neither a Diarthrofis, having no manifeft 
Motion, nor a Synarthrofis, as being not entirely de¬ 
prived of it; fuch is the Articulation of the Cofta 
with the Vertebra of the Back, and fuch is that of 
the Bones of the Carpus and the Tarfus among one 
another. (M. MJ 

Symphyfis, which I have faid to be a natural Union 
of Bones, is of two Sorts, either made without fome 
intermediate Subftance, or with it. 

That without fome intermediate Subftance, is when 
we find nothing that makes the Union of two Bones, 
as the Epyphyfis, or Appendage, with the principal 
Bone to which it is joined, as we obferve in the Bones 
of the upper Jaw. 

Symphyfis, which is made with fome intervening Sub¬ 
ftance, is of three Sorts, Synneurofis, Syfarcyfis, and 
Synchondrofis. 

Synneurofis is that Kind of Symphyfts , which unites 
Bones by the Means of Ligaments, as the Articula¬ 
tion of the Rotula, or Patella , with the Tibia. In the 
Syfurcofis, Bones are joined by the Flefli, and have no 
other Ligaments, as the Os Flioides, and the Scapula. 

When Bones are united together by a Cartilage, 
as the two Bones of the Os Pubis , or the Share-bone, 
fuch Articulation is called Synchondrofis. 

The Bones have their Origin or Principle in com¬ 
mon with all the other Parts of the human Body, 
which is the fcminal Liquor elaborated by the natu¬ 
ral Heat. 

Bones arc compofed of many Parts, of which fome 
are prominent, and fome hollow ; of the Firft, there 
are three Sorts, as the principal Parr, the Apophyfis , 
and ^ the Epiphyfis. There are, alfo, three Sorts of 
Cavities in them, called either Holes, Pits, or 
Sinus's. 

The principal Part of a Bone, is the hardefl: and 
ftrongeft Part of it, it is called the principal Part, 
beciuife it contains, almoft, the whole integral Bone, 


and retains the Name of the. Whole to itfelf, having 
no other Denomination, till one’s come to the Extre¬ 
mities, where lye the Apophyfis , and Epiphyfis . 

Apophyfis, is a Protuberance that rifes on the Super¬ 
ficies of the Bones with which it has the very fame Con¬ 
tinuity ; fuch is the Prominence of the Os Petrofum 
called Apophyfis Maftoides. (B) 

The Inequalities of Bones, ferve to render their 
Articulation more convenient ; for the Origination and 
Infertion of divers Mufcles, and for the Defence of 
fome Parcs, as are thofe of the Scapula , and the Ver¬ 
tebra. 

Epiphyfis is an Appendage or an additional Bone, 
joined to the Principal, by a fimple Contiguity ; as 
the Prominence on the Os Tarfi. (C). 

The Ufe of the Epiphyfes is, 1. To (Lengthen the 
Articulation*, and 2. To ferve as well as the Apo - 
phyfesy for the Infertion of divers Mufcles and Liga¬ 
ments, without which there can be no Articulation, 
and which could not adhere to a Subftance harder 
than the Epiphyfes . 

All Epiphyfes , are reduced to three Kinds, the 
Head, the Neck, and the Corona. 

When a Bone terminates or rifes in a ’great round 
Branch, it is called the Head, as is that of the Fe¬ 
mur ; but if it be a fmall Prominence, Condilus . 
Such is that of the lower Jaw, which enters into 
the Cavities of the Os Petrofum. (D) (E). 

The Neck (F) is the narrowed Part of the Bone, 
but from a narrow Beginning dilates itfelf by De- • 
grees. It is always placed under a Head; the Neck 
of a Bone differeth from the Head, in that the 
Head is almoft always Epiphyfis , and the Neck A - 
pophyfis . 

The Corona , is when a Bone has a (harp Promi¬ 
nence, which (harp Prominences have divers Figures, 
and are called by the Name of the Things they 
mod refembJe; that in the Os Petrofum is called 
Styloides , becaufe made like a Slyletto ; another is 
called Maftoides, becaufe it refembles a Nipple, 
&c. (G). 

The Magnitude of Epiphifes is not alike in all the 
Bones ; the Tibia, V. G. which is a large Bone, has 
large ones; and the fmall Bones, as thofe of die 
Fingers, very fmall ones; one and the fame Bone, 
has fome Time, alfo, Epiphifis of a different Big- 
nefs, as the Femur has a large one called the great 
Trochanter , and another fmall one, called the leffer 
Trochanter. (H) 

The Bones have not all the fame Number of Epi- 
phyfes, for fome of them have none at all, as the Bone 
of the lower Mandible ; and others have many, the 
Cofttc have each one, the Bones of the Legs and Arms, 
each two; thofe of the Os Ilium , three; thofe of the 
Femur , four ; and each Vertebra , five. 

The Epiphyfes are not always placed at the Extre¬ 
mities of the Bones, but fome are found in the Mid¬ 
dle of them. 

In Infants the Subftance of Epiphyfes is carti¬ 
laginous, and doth not acquire the Confidence of a 
Bone, until after the twentieth Year of the Age. 

The Epiphyfes arc covered at their Extremities 
with a Cartilage; not only to facilitate the Motion 
of the Joirtts, but likewife to hinder the Bones from 
rubbing or grating againft one another, 

Befides thofe Prominences, the Bones have alfo 
their Cavities, which confift, as I have obferved al¬ 
ready, in their Holes, Pits, and Si mu's. 

A Hole is a Cavity that has both Ingrcfs, and 
Egrefs, which may be feen in the Cavities at the 
Bafts of the Cranium , whereof fome give an Entrance 
to the Arteries, and others to let the Nerves and 
Veins go out. (K) 

A Pit is a Cavity that has an Entrance, but no 
Paffige out, and whofe Brims are raifed by fmall 
Prominences like little Hills, Thefe Cavities ferve 
to give a Part fome Figure, or elie to contain fome- 
thing ; fuch is the Cavity of the Orbite that contains 
the Eye. (L) 

A Sinus is a Cavity, whofe Orifice, or Entrance is 

very 
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verv narrow and the Bottom large. Thefe Sinus’s are 

found in the Bofis of the Coronale. (M) _ 

There are, befides thefe, internal and external Ca¬ 
vities. . , , 

The internal are two, either great and apparent, 

as are thofe of the great Bones, which contains the 
Marrow ; or little and porous Cavities, as thofe in 
the Vertebra, and Epiphejes ; which contains only a 

Medullary Juice. . f - 

The External are of three Sorts, either great Ca¬ 
vities incircled with thick Brims, and are called Co- 
iylcs or Cotyhides, (N) from the Name of an old 
Meafure among the Antients; fuch is that of the Os 
Jfcbium , that receives the Head of the Femur ; or 
moderate and lefs deep Cavities, called Glenoides , 
(O) fuch as that of the Scapula, which receives the 
Head of the Humerus \ or elfe little and flat, (P) as 
thofe at the Ends of the Bones of the firft Rank of 
the Fingers, which receives the Heads of the Bones 
of the Metacarpus. 

Thefe Cavities are fimple (Q) or double ; the firft 
Sort receive only one Head, as that at the End of 
the Radius ; and the double (R) ones receive two, 
as that which receives the End of the Tibia from 
above*, and thofe of the Bones of the two laft Ranks 
of the Toes. They are alfo of a different Figure, 
j'ome are like a Pulley, as thole of the lower Extre¬ 
mity of the Humerus, which receive the Os Cubiti ; 
others like a Half Moon, as thofe of the upper Part 
of the Cubitus. 

All thefe external Cavities which ferve for Articu¬ 
lation, have every one of them an Eminence on their 
Circumference, to which is tied a circular Ligament, 
•which inclofing the Head of the Bone they receive, 
ferve to ftrengthen the Articulation, and prevent 
Luxation, which would often happen, if fuch Liga¬ 
ment was not there. 

The lame Bones are not always of the fame Big- 
nefs in all Bodies, not even in Perfons of the fame 
Stature or Height ; for it happens that among them, 
fome have their Bones fmaller than others, and con- 
lequently are better lhaped. 

The Difference of Age, make alfo a very great 
Difference in the Magnitude of theJ 3 ones . f or t j ie y 
grow and magnify from the Birth to the twentieth 
Year, or thereabout; from twenty to threefcore, con¬ 
tinue of the fame Bignefs ; and after threefcore be¬ 
gin to decreafe, becaule, at that Age, the bony Fi¬ 
bres grow dry, and wafte, and come clofer toge¬ 
ther. 

Bones are likewife different in their Colour 5 for 
fome are white, others lefs white, and others of a 
grey iff Colour ; which proceeds from the different 
Habit , or Conftitution of the Bones, and not from 
the fir ft Matter they are formed of, as fuppofed by 
Mr. Dion is. ■ 

The Bones, are nouriffed, like the other Parts of 
the Body, by the Blood, and not by the Marrow, 
which only ferve to cement them ; for there is a vaft 
Number of DuRtts in the Body of.Bones, through 
which the Nouriffment is conveyed, by Means of the 
Arteries, and the remaining Superfluity returning thro* 
the Extremities of thefe Dnfius, is received by the 
little Veins which carry it back into the Mafs of the 
Blond, 

There is no Sen fat ion in the Bones, but they are 
covered with the Peri oft cum, which i9 a very fmall 
and very fenfible Membrane. 

There are 249 Bones in the whole human Body, 
viz. Sixty in the Head; fixty-feven in the Trunk; 
in the Arms and Hands fixty-two ; and Sixty in the 
Thighs and Legs, 

Of fixey Bones in the Head, there arc Fourteen of 
them in the Cranium ; and forty-fix in the Face, 
reckoning among them the Os llyoidcs ; the fburtccn 
belonging to the Cranium , are the Os Coronale, -.the 
Os Occipitis , the. two Bregma*. 9 or P arid alia, the 
two Temporal, the Os Etbmoides , the Sphcnoides, and 
the fix auditory Bones, or the Incus, Stapus, and 
Malleus on each Side. Of forty-fix that arc in the 


Face; there are feven and twenty of them, in the upper 
Mandible; the Cheek Bone, the Nail Bone, th€ 
Maxillary or Jaw Bone, the Bone of the Nofe, and 
that of the Palate, and the fame Number on the o- 
ther Side ; the Eleventh, which is fingle having no 
Fellow, is in French called La Pomet , being like the 
Coulter, or Share of a Plow ; there are fixteen upper 
Teeth, eighteen in the lower Mandible, to wit, two 
Bones and fixteen Teeth, to which being added the 
Os Hyaides, will compleat the whole Number of fixey 
Bones in the Head. 

Of fixty-feven in the Trunk of the Body; there are 
thirty-two of them in the Spine, and twenty-nine in 
the Bread. Thofe of the Spine are feven in the Neck, 
twelve in the Back, live in the Loins, five in the Os 
Sacrum, and three in the Coccix or Rump Bone. 
Thofe of the Back are the four and twenty Ribs, 
the two Clavicules , and three in the Sternum. There 
are likewife fix Ojja Inncminata , which are the two 
Ilia, the two Ifchia, and the two OJfa Pubis. 

Of fixty-two, in the upper Limbs, each Arm and 
Hand has one and thirty, which are the Shoulder- 
blade, the Humerus, the Cubitus, the Radius, eight 
in the Wrift, four in the Metacarpus, and Fifteen 
in the Fingers ; the fame Number in the other 
Arm. 

Of fixty in the lower Limbs, there are thirty in 
each, as the Femur, the Roiula, the Ttbia, the Fibula, 
feven in the Tar jus, five in the Meta tar jus, and four¬ 
teen in the Toes. The fame on the other Side. 

We could increafe the Number of the Bones, if we 
would make feveral of the Os Hyoides , or add to them 
the Sejamoijes ; or decreafe it, if we were to reckon 
the two Bones of the lower Mandible to be but one; 
and make but one Bone of the Os Sacrum, in Bead of 
five *, but as it is better to keep to fome determinate 
Number, that of 249, being the molt univerfally re¬ 
ceived among the belt Authors, I judge proper to 
flick to it. 

Next to the Bohes, the Cartilages are, of all the 
Parcs of the Body, the hardeft, and almoft of the 
fame Nature with the BoneS, from which they differ, 
only, in more or lefs. They are of three Sorts, fome 
are hard, and become quite bony witfi Time, as thofe 
which enter into the Compoficion of the Sternum, and 
thofe that tye the Appendages to the principal Bone: 
Others are lofter and contribute to the Compofition 
of the Parts, as the Cartilages of the Nofe, the Ears, 
the Xipboides, and that of the Coccix ; and fome are 
of the Nature of Ligaments, very foft, and therefore, 
are called Ligamentary Cartilages. 

They are alfo different in their Figure, and are 
called by the Name of thofe Things they refcmble 
mod; Annular , if like a Ring; Xipboides , or Enfi- 
jormis , if in the Shape of a Sword, They com¬ 
monly affociatc themfelvcs with the Bones, yet there 
are fome that do not touch together, as thofe of the 
Larinx , and the Eye-lids. 

As the Cartilages receive neither Membranes nor 
Nerves into their Compofition, they have no Senlation, 
neither have they any Cavities, and inftead of Mar¬ 
row, they have a vifeous and flexible Subft a nee that 
preferves them. 

TheUfes of the Cartilages, are to hinder the Bancs 
from hurting one another by a mutual Collifion ; to 
join them together in divers Places by Syncondrofis, 
and to contribute much to the better Shape of many 
Parts, as do thofe of the Nofe, the Ears, the Traikva, 
the Eye-.lids, and fome others. 

A Ligament is of a folic! and white Subfiance, it 
is fofter chan the Griftle, and harder than a Nerve 
or Membrane. It has neither Cavity nor Senfc, nor 
Motion. Some of them arc flrong, being placed with¬ 
in between the Bones; fome thick ami round, called 
Cartilaginous Ligaments ; and fome chin, and of it 
membranous Nature, which cover the Bones out¬ 
wardly. They are of divers Figures j fome large, 
called Membranous, and others round or nervous ; 
not that they are in reality Membrane or Neive, but 
for the Refemblancc they have to thole Paris. 

N The 
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The only Ufe of the Ligaments, is to tie, like a 
Cord, the Parts of the Body, and chiefly the Bones, 
which they keep joined and united together, and 
hinder them from being difplaced by the frequent 
Motions of the Body. 

Thus far of the Bones in ’general *, but to enter 
into a more particular Defcription of them, I divide 
a Skeleton into three Parts, viz. the Head, the Trunk, 
and the Limbs; and begin with the Head as the 
moft apparent and the nobleft Part of the Body. 

Hippocrates defines the He a d a bony Part con¬ 
fiding of two Tables woven together with the Diploe 
between them, and covered outwardly with the Peri - 
cranium', and lined inwardly with the Dura Mater. 

The Subftance of the Head difFereth both from 
the ‘Thorax , and the Abdomen , by ics being altoge¬ 
ther Bony, whereas the Abdomen is wholly' fielhy, and 
the Thorax partly flefhy, and partly bony. 

The Head is divided into two Parts, of which 
one is covered with Hairs called the Cranium Skull, 
or Scalp ; and the other without Hairs called the 
Face. 

The Cranium comprehends the Bones which 
contain the Brains and the Cerebellum. It is divided 
into two Tables which are like two Lamina , laid 
one upon the other ; between which there is the 
Diploe or a medullary Subftance, full of little Cells 
of a different Bignefs, that receive their little Arteries 
from the Brain, and tranfmit the little Veins into 
the Sinus of the Dura Mater. It is between thefe 
two Tables that the Blood is lodged which nourilhes 
the Cranium \ and it is this fame Blood which is 
feen to drop forth in the Operation of the Trepan , 
when the full Table is bored through. 

The exterior and luperior Superficies of the Cra¬ 
nium is Imooth and polilhed ; but the inferior is very 
rough and unequal, by reafon of the many Proceffcs 
and Appendages found in it. Likewife its internal 
and luperior Superficies is finooth, fome little Chan¬ 
nels excepted, made in it by the Veffels that creep 
upon the Dura Mater , when the Cranium is ftill moift 
and cartilaginous ; but it has its internal and inferior 
Superficies unequal, by reafon of its Produ&ions and 
Cavities. 

The Cranium has many Holes of a different Bignefs, 
which gave Paffage to the Medulla Spinalis , and to 
the Nerves, Arteries, and Veins, which fill up thofe 
Holes lb exactly, that neither Vapours nor Fumes 
can come into them nor go through them, but by 
Means of the Vcffcls themfelves. 

The Cranium is compofed of a great many Bones, 
diftinguifhed by the Jun< 5 tures called Sutures. 

Thofe Sutures are either proper or common ; and 
the proper are divided into true and falfe Sutures. The 
true Sutures are thofe indented together like the 
Teeth of a Saw. The Cranium has three of that 
Sort, the Coronal, the Lamboide, and the Sagittal. 

The Coronal is placed on the Fore-part of the 
Head, and extending from one Temple to the other, 
joins the Os Froutis , with the two Bones of the Sin¬ 
ciput ; that Suture is called Coronal, from its circular 
Figure. (A) 

The Lamboide is oppofite to the Coronal,- and 
unites the Os Occipitis , with the two Bones of the 
Sinciput behind, ’cis called Lamboide from its being 
like a Greek A. (B) 

The Sagiflal., from the Latin Sagitta an Arrow, be- 
caufc this Suture is (trait like it, is placed in the fupe- 
rior Part of the Head, it goes from the Coronal to 
the Lamboide , and joins the two Bones of the Sinciput 
in their uppermoft Part. The Sagiflal fome times de- 
feends to the Root of the Nofe, and then it divides 
the Os Front is in two Parts, and in fome Bodies, the 
Os Occipitis. Thefe three Sutures are fometimes fo 
flrongly united in old People, that they feem to be 
but one entire Piece. (C) 

The falfe Sutures are thofe that are joined like the 
Scales of Fifli, for that Reafon called Sqnammofc , 
Scaly ; they are two in Number, one on each Side ; 
and joins the luperior and fmaller Parts of the Os 


Petr of uni , with the Pafietalia , or Bones of the Sin* 
cipat. (D) 

The Sutures that feparate the Bones of the Cranium 
from thofe of the Face are called Common, there are 
four of therii, the Tranfverfal, Ethmoidal, Sphcenoi- 
dal and Zigomatick. 

The Tranfverfal, fo called, becaufe it tranfverfes 
the Face from one Side to the other; begin at one of 
the imall Angles of the Eye, and paffing by the Bot¬ 
tom of its Orbit y by the Root of the Nofe, finifhes 
its Courfe at the other little Angle. 

The Ethmoidal incircle the Os EthmoideSy and fe¬ 
parate it from the neighbouring Bones. (E) 

The Sphenoidal incompaffes the Os Sphcenoides, 
and feparate it from the Os Coronals, the Os Petrofttm 
and the Os Occipitis. (F) 

The Zigomatick is placed wholly in the Zigoma, 
from whence it derives its Name. It is a very fmall 
Suture, and feparates the Os Petrofum by its Procefs 
from the Cheek-bones. Thefe Sutures are not fo ap¬ 
parent as the former, and we mutt obferve them very 
near to lee the little Pieces of Bones that fall into their 
intermediate Spaces. (G) 

Thefe Sutures are of three principal Ufes, i. They 
are for the Adhasfion of the Ligaments, which tie the 
Dura Mater. 2. They give Paffage to the Veffels 
which go in and come out of the Diploe and 3. They 
help the Perfpiration, fince thofe who have the Su¬ 
tures of the Cranium too much clofed are fubje< 5 fc to 
intolerable Pains of the Head, becaufe the Perfpira¬ 
tion is thereby hindered. 

The Bones of the Cranium are either Proper or 
Common. The Proper are fix, the Os Coronale , Oc- 
c ip it is, the two Bones of the Sinciput , and the two 
Parietal Bones. The Common two. The Os Sphce - 
noidcs and Ethmoides. 

The Coronale or Os Frontis , is the hardeft ,of all the 
Bones of the Head next to that of the Occiput ; it is 
fmooth outwardly, and rugged inwardly, its Situa¬ 
tion is in the uppermoft Part of the Face, and the 
foremoft of the Cranium , whence it makes the Front 
or Forehead, and is therefore called Os Frontis. This 
Bone is bounded above by the Coronal Suture, and 
below by the Tranfverfal. By the firft ’tis joined 
with the Bones of the Sinciput , and by the fecond to 
thofe of the Nofe and Cheek, as well as to the Sphce- 
tioides by the Sphcenoidal Suture. 

The Parts of this Bone are either folid or hollow ; 
the folid are the four Proceffes, whereof there are 
two at the great Angles of the Eye, and two at the 
fmall Angles, which form the Cavity of the Orbits. 
The hollow Parts are of three Sorts, Holes, Pits, 
and Sinus. The Holes are three in Number, two 
external placed at the Eye-brows * a Branch of the 
fifth Pair of Nerves paffes through them, and is di- 
ftributed into the two frontal Mufcles, and to the 
proper Elevator of the upper Eye-lid. The third 
Hole is internal, and fituated above the Chrijla Galli ; 
in this Hole adheres the Root of the right Sinus of 
the Dura Mater, which makes a fmall Fold that finks 
into it in (hutting it. 

The Os Coronale has four Pits, two externals, 
which form the fuperior Part of each Orbit ; and 
two internal, for the anterior Cavities of the Crani¬ 
um , and ferve to lodge a great Portion of the Brain, 
with the two mamillary Proceffes, 

There are two Sinus's of the Os Coronale , called the 
Sinus of the Eye-brows, becaufe they are fituated at 
the lower Part of that Bone, near the Eye-brows. 
Thofe Sinus are formed by the Elongation of the 
two Tables of the Os Coronale , whereof the external 
Tabic advances outwardly, to form.the fuperior Eye¬ 
brow of the Orbit , and the interna! Table retires in¬ 
wardly, to make the Koundnefs of the anterior Ca* 
vity of the Cranium ; and therefore I am of Opi¬ 
nion, that the Ufe of thofe Sinus is to hinder an An¬ 
gle, which other wife would be formed in the mecha¬ 
nical Structure of the Os Coronale , and very much 
incommode the Brain s though I would not deprive 
thole Sinus of fome others ol the Ufes attributed to 

them *, 
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them ; fince I really believe with fome Authors, that 
they are, befides, like two Sources, that furnifh Abun¬ 
dance of moift Humour to the Nofe : But I rejedt 
all other Ules, as meerly imaginary and fi&itious. 

The Os Occipilis, which is the fecond Bone of the 
Cranium, is oppofite to the Cor on ale. This Bone is 
the hardeft of all the Skull; it is of an oblong Fi¬ 
gure, having five Sides, or two circular Lines, that 
terminate in a Point: It makes the whole hinder 
Parc of the Head, where it is placed ; bounded by 
the Lambdoide, and Sphenoidal Suture ; the one joins 
it with the Bones of the Sinciput, and the other with 

the Os Sphccnoides. 

The Parts of this Bone are either folid or hollow; 
the folid are two Procefies received into the glenoide 
Cavities of the fir ft Vertebra , and join the Head 
with the Spine, by Synartbrofts. The hollow Parts 
are either Holes or Pits. 

The Holes arc either common or proper. There 
are two common, one on each Side of the Os Petro- 
Jum , which give Pafiage to the Nervi vagi, and to 
the internal Jugular Veins. The Proper are five, the 
firft is fingle, and very great, through which the Me¬ 
dulla Spinalis pafles, and the vertebral Arteries, which 
Hip into a little Notch that is behind the Condyli of 
the Os Occipilis , as they pierce the Dura Mater. Two 
others give Pafiage to the ninth Pair of Nerves, 
which diftribute them (elves wholly in the Tongue. 
The two laft let the vertebral Veins come forth. 

The Os Occipilis hath four Pits, two lower ones, 
which are the greateft, and ferve to lodge the Cere¬ 
bellum ; and two Superiors that are fmaller, and con¬ 
tains the pofterior Lobes of the Brain, feparated from 
the Cerebellum , by a tranfver'fal Inclofure, formed 
by the Dura Mater , in order to hinder the Cerebel¬ 
lum from fuftering Comprefiion. 

The third and fourth Bones of the Cranium , are 
thofe of the Sinciput (M M) and called OJfa Parieta> 
lia , from their being a Kind of Wall to the Head, 
the Sides whereof they pofiefs entirely; they furpafs 
in Magnitude all the other Bones of the Head ; they 
are of a fquare Figure, joined together in their fuperior 
Part, by the fagittal Suture •, in their anterior Part to 
the Os Front is, by the Coronal to the Os Occipilis ; 
in their pofterior Part, by the Lambdoide , and to the 
Os Petrofum, in their inferior, by the fquammous 
Suture. Thefe Bones have their external Surface very 
fmooth; but their internal is unequal, by Reafon of 
the Imprefiions that reprefenc the upper Side of a Fig- 
leaf, and which have been made by a Branch of the 
external Carotide , which makes a Kind of Wrought- 
work on the Dura Mater , that covers all which lies 
under thefe Bones. 

They have each a little Hole near the fagittal Su¬ 
ture, through which pafs the Branches of the exter¬ 
nal Jugular, to receive the fuperfiuous Blood, that 
could not be ufed in nourifhing the Teguments, and 
to difpofc it into the longitudinal Sinus of the Dura 
Mater. 

The fifth and the laft Bones of the Cranium, are thofe 
of the Temples, (N N) divided, by the Anatomifts , 
•into a fuperior Part, which is femicircular; and an 
inferior which refembles a Rock. They are placed 
on the Side, and the lower Part of the Head, and 
circumfcribed upward by a Suture, called falfc Suture, 
and thereby united to the Bones of the Sinciput •, 
behind, to the Os Occipilis, by the Lambdoide Su¬ 
ture ; and forward and below, with the Os Spbcnoidet , 
by the Sphcenoidal. 

The Parts of thefe Bones are prominent or hollow. 
The protuberant Parts of the Os Petrofum , are their 
internal or external Procefies *, the internal are two, 
one on each Side like a great Rock, in which are the 
auditory Cavities, ant) the four little Bones that belong 
to it. The external Procefies are three, the Maftaides, 
the Apophyfts Stiloidcs , ancl the Zigomatick Procefies, 
which by advancing outwardly, ancl joining to the 
Eminence of the Os Malum , form the Zigoma. 

1 he Bone of the Temples hath five Holes, four 
externals and one internal: This laft is internal, and 


called the internal Auditory Hole. The firft of the 
external Holes, is the external Auditory, other wife 
the Conduct of Hearing. The fecond is called the 
oblique Hole, it is large and of an oval Figure, it 
opens obliquely into the Canal or bony Sinus. The 
third is a little Hole found at the Bottom of two 
Procefies, between the Apophyfes, Maftoides, and 
the Styloidcs, through which comes forth the hard 
Part of the Auditory Nerve ; and the fourth of the 
external Holes, is the Canal of Communication, 
which opens to the Barrel of the Tympanum, 

The Pits are like wife internal and external *, the 
internal are two, and make the middle Cavities of 
the Bafts of the Brain. The External which are two, 
alfo ferve for the Articulation of the lower Mandible. 
The Sinus are two, there is one in each of the Apophy¬ 
fes Maftoides. 

In this Rock which forms the Os Petrofum , there 
are four little Bones, the Malleus, (O) Incus, (P) 
Stapes , (Q) and the Os Orbiculare, which are thought 
as hard and as big at firft as ever they will be during 
the whole Life; neverthelefs they grow ftronger with. 
Age, and are really harder at the End than they were 
at their firft Formation, though all of a Cartilaginous 
Nature. 

In this Rock there are three Cavities, the Drum, 
the Labyrinth, and the Shell . In the firft of thefe 
Cavities are placed thofe four little Bones which 
are articulated together, fo that the Procefs of the 
Malleus is tied to the Tympanum, and articulated by 
its Head in the Cavity of the Incus. The Incus or 
Anvil hath two Legs, whereof the fiiorceft is placed 
on the Tympanum, and the longeft on the Stapes or 
Stirrop. The Stapes, whofe two Branches are placed 
on a large Brfis, receive the little Tubercle of the In¬ 
cus by its (harp and exterior Part. In Infants is found 
a Bone called Orbiculare , (R) It is circular like a 
Ring, on which the Tympanum or Drum is ftretched, 
as the Skin of a Drum is ftretched on a Barrel. This 
Bone was firft difeovered by Silvius de la Bde, and is 
tied by a fmall Ligament to the lateral and fuperior 
Part of the Stapes. 

The Os Sphcenoides (S) is the firft of the two Bones 
that are common to the Scalp and the Face. It is 
thick in its Bafts , and very thin in the Cavily of the 
Temples; it is fufiiciently large and hard, and ac¬ 
counted but one Bone, although in Infants it may be 
divided into four. It is of fuch an Extent that it 
touches all the Bones of the Head, and many of the 
upper Mandible, with which ’tis united by a Part of 
its Suture. The Sphcenoides hath, like the other Bones 
of the Head, its Holes, Pits and Sinus. 

It hath fix Holes. The Optick through which the 
optick Nerve pafles. The great Cleft in the Orbit 
through which the nervous Branches of the 3d, 4th, 
5th and 6th pafs, together with the Blood-branches 
of the Carotide and Jugular. Its third Hole is under 
the aforefaid Cleft; it is round, and gives Pafiage to 
fome of the Branches of the fifth Pair of Nerves, but 
they are its inferior Branches. The fourth is a bony 
Channel dug into the Os Petrofum, which goes ob¬ 
liquely to the Saddle of the Os Sphanwidcs. In this 
Channel or bony Sinus the internal Carotide lie, which 
rifes thence towards the Saddle. The fifth Hole is 
the oval Cleft, that lets the great Branch of the fifth 
Pair of Nerves, which is the Pofterior Branch, come 
forth. The fixth Hole is a little round one, through 
which pafics a Branch of the external Carotide, that 
make the Refemblance of a Fig-leaf on the Dura 
Mater , under the Bone of the Sinciput. 

Its Pits arc three in Number, one internal on the 
Saddle of the Os Splxvnoides , ancl which ferve as a Ba¬ 
fts for the Glandtila Pituitaria \ ancl two external 
placed ifi the Apophyfes Ptcrygoidcs. 

• In the Middle of the Os Spbanoidcs , under the Sad¬ 
dle, are found two Sinus 9 s fepernted by a bony Lamina , 
which open in the Nofe. Thefe two Sinus 9 s are in¬ 
verted with a Membrane altogether glandulous, and 
always covered with a Mucus , beenufe the little Glands 
of this Membrane feparate from the Blood a Serum , 
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which acquires Confidence by its Continuance in the 
Sinus* and when they are fuil of it, this Mucus is 
thrown out at the Apertures into the Hole, by mix¬ 
ing with the Snivel it there meets. 

"The Ethmoides (T) is the laft of the Bones that are 
common to the Scalp and Face. It is the (mailed of 
all the Bones that compofe the Cranium* and is join¬ 
ed to the Os Coronale in its upper Fart by a common 
Suture called Ethmoidal *, and by the Sphccnoidal to 
the Sphanoides. It is divided into three Parts ; the 
Upper or Sieve-like Part, which hath Abundance of 
little Holes; the Lower which is fpungy, and fepa- 
rates the Cavity of the Noftrils in two; and into late¬ 
ral Parts which are full and flat, and make Part of 
the Orbit . 

This Bone hath a Prominence called Crijia Galli* 
becaufe it refembles the Comb of a Cock, it is very 
hard, and Part of the Dura Mater is tied to this Place 
called Falx* which Falx or Scythe divides the Brain 
into two Parts. 

From the Bones of the Head we proceed to thofe 
of the Face. 

The Face confids of two Mandibles or Jaws, viz. 
the Upper Jaw which comprehends all from the Eye 
to the Bottom of the upper Lip ; and the Lower Jaw 
which extends from the Top of the under Lip to the 
End of the Chin. 

The upper Jaw hath no Motion, the lower, on the 
contrary, is moveable, fince Maftication is its Office. 

There are eleven Bones in the upper Jaw, five on 
each Side, and one in the Middle, viz. the Bone of 
the Nofe, the Os Unguis, the PometU ’, the Jaw-bone, 
the Bone of the Palace or Roof of the Mouth, and 
the Share-bone. Thefe Bones are feparated from the 
Cranium by common Sutures, and joined together by 
Harmonia* which is the Caufe that they have no 
Motion. 

The Bones of the Nofe, (A) though they be very 
thin, are of a folid Subftance ; they are very final), and 
of a Piramidal Figure ; they are placed on the upper 
Part of the Nofe, and compofe what is called its 
Bridge. Thefe Bones are terminated above by the 
tranfverfal Suture, whereby they are joined with the 
Os Front is, and on the Sides by two Harmonic? s* 
that is, one of thofe Sutures joins them together, and 
is in the Middle of the Nole; and the other unites 
them with the two Jaw-bones. Thefe Bones are 
fmoother in their outward Surface than they are in the 
inward, and their lower Part is unequal and in Slits, 
that the Cartilages may the better (lick to them. 

The French call Os Unguis (B) two Bones of the 
Bignefs and Figure of a Nail, placed at the great 
Corner of the Eye ; they are of a thin Subftance like 
a Scale, and the (mailed Bones of the upper Jaw. 
Thefe Bones touch four other Bones, the Os Front is* 
the Bone of the Nofe, the Jaw-bone, and that Part 
of the Os Ethmoides which forms the Orbit of the 
Eye, though they hold fad to neither of thofe Bones, 
and are feldoni found in a Skeleton, for they are eafily 
lod in the boiling. 

The Bones of the Cheeks, which are the fifth and 
fixth Bones, are very large, and of a hard and folid 
Subdance ; their Figure is triangular, their middle 
Parc is a little prominent outwards, and round like 
an Apple. Tilde Bones compofe the Cheek and the 
lower Parc of the Orbit ; and arc fadened to the Os 


Fronds* the Sphcenoidcs, the Jaw-bone, and the Os 
Petrofum. Each of them hath three Procefies, one 
Jorms an Eminence, which, rifing upwards, makes the 
little Corner of the Eye; another advancing toward 
the Nofe, makes the greatefl Part of the lower Eye¬ 
brow of the Orbit , and the third joining with a 
Prominence o( the Os Petrofum , helps towards the For¬ 
mation of the Zygoma. 

The ''Jaw Bones (D) are the greated of all the 
Bones of the Face, and the moll fpungy. They 
make fomc Part of the Cheek, contribute to the 


Formation of the inferior Part of the Orbit; com¬ 


pofe the greated Parc of the Palate, and articulate 
all the upper Teeth, They arc fituated on the Side, 



and under the Bones of the Os Male, pofit fling the 
inferior Part of the upper Jaw 5 and they touch the 
Bones of the Nofe, the Palate, the Os Mala* and 
thofe of the Orbita.. 

Thefe Bones have alfo their Holes, Pits, and Si¬ 
nus. Their Holes are internal and external ; of the 
Internal, which are four in Number, two are called 
Inciflvcs, becaufe di redly under the Teeth In afores ; 
and the two others are placed on the lateral and po- 
derior Parts: The two external ones are called Holes 
of the Orbit, the Nerves of the fifth Pair pafs thro 9 
them, and are diftributed into the Face. There are 
fixteen Pits in each Jaw, which are the Alveoli , in 
which fixteen Teeth are fadened ; and two Sinus in 
each, fituated along the Extremities of the Roots of 
the Teeth. 

The two Bones of the Palate , (E) which are the ninth 
and tenth Bones of the upper Jaw, are fituated at the 
Bottom of the Palate, and make the deeped Part of the 
Roof of the Mouth ; they are joined together by the 
Suture of the Palare, which advancing forward near 
the Dentes incifores , unite alfo the two Jaw-bones: 
They are like wife fadened to the Apophyfes , Pteri - 
goides* by the fphcenoidal Suture. Each of them 
hath a Hole called Foramen Gufiavium , through which 
pafles a Branch of the fifth Pair of the Nerves : 
Thefe Bones are very hard, but fo fmall that they 
make but the lead Part of the Palate; they are al- 
mod fquarc, being a little bigger than they are 

J°ng. 

The Bone which divides the Nodrils into two, is 
called the Plough-bone (F) from its Refemblance to 
the Coulter of the Plough ; it is the eleventh Bone 
of the upper Jaw, is placed in the Middle, above 
the Palate, is hard and fmall, is a fingle Bone, and 
is joined with the Os Ethmoides and Sphcenoidcs, which 
have both fome fmall Eminences that are received in 
the Cavities of the Plough-bone, and which thereby 
(Lengthen it in its Pofition. 

The Orbits (GG) of the Eye, fituated at the 
lower Part of the Forehead, appointed for a Manfion 
to the Eyes, and to defend them againd all that may 
offer to hurt them ; are of a piramidal Figure, and 
compofed of fix different Bones, which, altogether, 
form their Extent and Depth. Of thefe Bones there 
is one proper to the Orbit* which is the Orbitary- 
bone, fituated in the great Corner of the Eye ; and 
five common, as the Os Fronds* which forms the 
fuperior Part of the Orbit* and ferves for an Arch to 
it; the Ethmoides, which makes the lateral Part of 
it, towards the Nofe; and the Sphcenoidcs* which 
form the mod inward Parc of it; thefe three Bones 
belong to the Cranium. The Bone de la Pomette* 
makes that Part which is near the little Corner of the 
Eye; and the Jaw-bone, that which is next the great 
Corner. 

The Ziooma (HH) is a Union or Coalition of two 
Prominences of Bones, whereof one comes from the 
Temporal-bone, and the other from the Cheek-bone : 
Thefe Prominences are joined by a fmall oblique 
Suture ; thefe two Bones form an Arcade, which 
hath two very confidcrable Ufes; one is to give Paf- 
fage to the Mufcle Crotaphytes* and to ferve for a 
Defence to it; and the other is to give Rife to the 
Mufcle Maffcter* whole Office is, with the Crota- 
phites, to help the Maftication. 

The lower Jaw (I I) confids of two Bones until the 
feventh Year of Age, after which they turn into one, 
joining together in their anterior and middle Part by 
Sympbyfts without a Medium. They ferve for Bafts to 
fixteen Teeth articulated into them; their Subdancc 
is very hard, that they may be drong enough to bite 
and chew. 

The Turth (L) arc defined by An atom ids, fmall 
hard Bones, white and fmooth, articulated in the Jaws 
by Gomphtfis . 

They differ from other Bones in that they have no 
Peri ofl eum* and therefore have no Sen ft* of Pain, but 
only at their Root where the Nerve enters. 

Although the Teeth exceed all die Bones of the 
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Body in Point of Hardnefs, they neverthelefs con- 
fume by their continual Aiftion and Fri&ion againft 
one another ; for which, cautious Nature has given 
them Veffels to convey them a Matter, to nourilh 
and repair them. 

The Time is not certainly fixed by Nature For the 
Expulfion of the Teeth-, fome Infants have had 
fome Teeth from their Birth, (as the late King of 
France , Lewis XIV, which is rather to be attributed 
to a Caprice of Nature, than to any other Caufe, from 
whence a fuperfticious Rabble is but too prone to draw 
falfe Inferences) others in the firft Month •, others in 
feven or eight, which is the mo ft ufual Times and 
fome not till they are a Year or two old. 

The Teeth don’t come forth all at a Time, be- 
caufe then, the Infants would not be able to overcome, 
without the moft imminent Danger, the Convulftons 
they are fubjedt to at the Time of their toothing ; 
which to avoid, Nature expells them one or two at 
a Time; though it fometimes happens that they have 
three or four coming together, which is always to 
be feared, as a very dangerous Cafe. 

The Infants have commonly twenty Teeth in twen¬ 
ty Months, which is all they ought to have at that 
Age, (the reft not coming forth for fome Years af¬ 
ter) and which is the propereft Time to wean an 
Infant, and not before-, becaufe the Milk is not 
only the beft Nourifhment for breeding the Teeth, 
but alfo for keeping the Gums moift, efpecially when 
the latter Teeth are bred ; becaufe they having their 
Ends thicker, they break forth of the Gums harder 
than the firft. 

The twenty firft Teeth are called the Milk-teeth ; 
they commonly fall, toward the fixth or feventh 
Year, becaufe they are double from their firft: Corn 
formation -, and becaufe thofe under the Alveoli , 
pufh forward the former toward that Time. It is 
good to help out thofe Milk-teeth, fo foon as they 
begin to loofen, that thofe which come underneath, 
and are to continue for Life, may rife ftrait, and in 
a good Pofuion. 

The twenty firft Teeth being cut, the Child re¬ 
mains in that Condition unto the feventh Year of his 
Age-, and then four more appear behind the former: 
At fourteen there comes four more ; and four more 
at twenty; which put together, make up the whole 
Number of thirty-two. 

Ail the Teeth are ranged in Order, one by an¬ 
other, although fometimes there,will happen a double 
Row of them, which is a vicious Conformation, be¬ 
caufe it is both a Deformity, and inconvenient. 

Every Tooth hath its Cavity in the Middle, where 
the Nerve is inferted. In that Cavity a certain Acri¬ 
mony is fometimes found, which corrodes and fpoils 
the Tooth; and not Worms, as vulgarly fuppofed. 

The Teeth have three different Ufes ; the firft and 
chicfefl: is for Maftication ; the fecond, to diftin- 
guifii the Voice; and the third for Ornament. 

The Teeth are divided into Incifores, Dog-teeth 
and Grinders. The Inc iso res, (MM) fo called, 
becaufe they cut the Meat like a Knife, are eight, 
four in each Jaw, placed before the reft: outwardly, 
and in the Middle of the others. Their outward 
Surface is like an Arch ; and the anterior is hollow; 
they are fiurper and fhorter that the reft:; and each 
hath but one Angle Root which terminate in a Point. 

There are four Poo-Teeth, (N) two in each 
Jaw; they are called Dog-teeth, becaufe they break 
the hardeft Bodies, Their Situation is next to the 
Incifores , one on each Side ; they are thick, ftrong, 
and (olid, fattened in their Alveoli , by Angle Roots, 
like the Incifores % but deeper; for they exceed all 
the reft in Length. The upper Dog-teeth are called 
Eye-teeth, becaufe Part o( the Nerve which moves 
the Eye is ramified, or branched toward them. 

There are twenty Grinders, (OOJ ten in each Jaw, 
and five on each Side; they are large and hard, 
and cncreafe in Bulk, according to their deeper Situ¬ 
ation in the Mouth j they have divers Roots, which 
ferve the better to fatten them in their Alveoli ; The 
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lower Grinders have but two or three Roots, and the 
upper ones three or four; becaufe thofe upper ones 
being in a hanging Pofition above, have Occafion 
of a greater Quantity to keep them fixed and firm. 

The Os Hyoidcs , (P) the laft of the fixty Bones of 
the Head, is placed at the Bafts of the Tongue, up* 
on the Larynx , and kept in its Place by ten Mufcles; 
It touches no other Bone, but is tied above by Bones, 
called its fuperior Cornua , to the two Apophyfes Sty- 
loides of the Bone of the Temples, by fmall Liga¬ 
ments ; and below, at its inferior Cornua , it is joined 
unto the two Wings of the Cartilage Thsorides of the 
Larynx , by Ligaments of the fame Nature with thofe 
that tied its upper Part, which is a true Syneurofis. 
This Bone is compofed of five others, the greateft of 
which makes the Bafts. This Bafis is arched outward¬ 
ly, .and hollow within; two other leffer Bones are 
united to this, one on each Side; and two very fmall 
ones, are joined at the End of thefe laft ; which four* 
Bones, make the Sides of the Os Hyoides , and whaE 
we call the Cornua.. (Q^Q) 

The principal Ufe of this Bone, is to facilitate the 
Admittance of Air into- the Afpera Arteria , and 
the Pafiage of Meat and Drink into the CEfophagus , 
by keeping the Pharynx in that juft Bignefs ic oughc 
to have, for the free Pafiage of the Nourifhment. 

From the Bones of the Cranium , I defeend gradu¬ 
ally to thofe of the Spine. 

TheSpjNE, is a Complex of many Bones articu¬ 
lated together, to ferve for Habitation and Rampire 
to the Marrow. It is divided into five Parts, the 
Neck, the Back, the Loins, the Os Sacrum * and the 
Coccyx. If the Spine be confidered before, or be¬ 
hind, it appears diredt and ftrait; but if on either 
Side, it fails inward, or outward, both for its better 
Support, and to remove from, or to approach to the 
Part of the Ihorax , and the Abdomen. 

The fharp End of the Spine , at the Neck, bends 
inwards, the better to fuftain the Head which is there 
placed, as on a Pivot. 

The Spine (R) ferves to fupport the Body, for 4 
the Infertion of feveral Mufcles, and for the Con* 
veyance of the Marrow. The Parts it is compofed of 
are called Vertebra , from Verto to turn, becaufe the 
Body turns feveral Ways by their Means. 

Each of the Vertebra hath its Body in its internal 
Part, wherewith they fupport one another ; they have 
all a great Foramen , through which the Medulla Spi¬ 
nalis paffes; all three Sorts of Procefies; four ob* 
lique, two tranfverfe, and one acute ; and ail five 
Epiphyfesy or Appendages, viz. two at their Body* 
two at the Extremities of their tranfverfe Proceffes, 
and one at the End of their acute Procefs. They 
are likewife all pierced through on their Sides, for 
the Pafiage of the Nerves that come through them ; 
/. e. that two Vertebra make a Hole between them* 
but one Half of the Hole appearing in each of them, 
the other Half being hidden in the Cartilage, which 
ties two Vertebra together; if they are not perforated 
in their middle Part, *tis becaufe fucli Perforation 
would weaken them coo much. 

, There are feven Vertebra in the Neck (B) 
more folid and harder than thofe of the Back, (becaufe 
their Office is to fupport the Head, which is a very 
weighty Part) though they are fmaller, for were they 
as big as thofe of the Back and Loins, the Neck had 
not been able to move fo eafily as it docs. 

The firft of thefe feven Vertebra is called Atlas, 
(C) becaufe it fupports the Plead, which being of a 
round Figure rcfemblcs the World, which the ancient 
Poets have feigned to be borne by Mount Atlas . 
This Vertebra hath no acute Procefs, becaufe the 
Head don’t move upon it, but upon the fecond ; and 
becaufe it being obliged to turn a9 often as the Head 
has a circular Motion, an acute Procefs would have 
difeommoded the Pofterior Mufcles of the' Plead, 
efpecially the two little right Mufcles which rife from 
the fecond Vertebra , and are inferted in the Occiput , 

This differs from the ocher Vertebra^ in that ic is 
of a more delicate* thinner, and harder Subttance, 
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and that it receives at both its Extremities while the 
others receive on one Side, and are received on the 
other ; for two Prominences of the Occiput enter into 
its two fuperior Cavities, whereby it is articulated with 
the Head ; and, at the fame Time, two other,Pro¬ 
minences of the fecond Vertebra enter its two inferior 
Cavities which join them both. 

The Articulation of the Head is made on the ante¬ 
rior Part of this Vertebra , not on its poflerior, that it * 
may be the better fupported, and the better kept in 
its ^Equilibrium. This Atlas giving PalTage to the 
Medulla Spinalis as all the other Vertebra do, and 
receiving befides the Tooth of the fecond, which paf- 
fing thro' it, unites itfelf to the Os Occipitis ; its Aper¬ 
ture muff be greater chan that of the reft. 

The Head and the firft Vertebra turning upon the 
fecond as on a Pivot, it is called for chat Reafon the 
wheeling Vertebra, (D) and from the Procefs, which 
rifes from the Middle of its Body, in the Form of a 
Tooth, Dcntata. This Procefs would expofe the 
Medulla Spinalis to fome dangerous Compreffion, was 
not the fecond Vertebra environed with a ftrong, fo¬ 
il'd and curious Ligament; other particular Liga¬ 
ments join it with the firft Vertebra , and tie them 
both ftrongly to the Head. 

The third Vertebra is called the Axis, (E) becaufe 
it begins to form a Body, on which the two former 
Vertebra and the Head are fupported, as on an Axle- 
Tree; the four following have no particular Name. 
There is only this to be obferved, chat the laft hath 
no acute Procefs forked like the others, and that it 
begins to a flume the Figure of the Back , (F) which 
is compofid of twelve Vertebra , larger than thofe 
of the Neck, and i’maller than thofe of the Loins; 
tho’ they are not at all equal, becoming larger and 
flronger in Proportion as they defeend lower. They 
are all of a Pyramidal Figure; have their Procefies 
fpiney, fimple, and acute, which reft ’upon one an¬ 
other ; their tranfverfe Procefles very large, for the 
Articulation of the Ribs faftened to them ; for each 
Vertebra of the Baek articulates two Ribs, both by its 
Body and its tranfverfe ProcefTes. 

The firft of thtfe Vertebra (G) being higher than 
the reft, is called Eminent ; the fecond Axillary, from 
its being neareft to the Arm-pit. The eight follow¬ 
ing, articulating thofe Ribs inwardly inverted with 
the Pleura , are called both Coftal and PJeuretical. 
The Eleventh (H) is called the Diredt, becaufe its 
acute Procefs don’t bend downwards to reft upon the 
next below; and the Twelfth, Girdler, from its being 
ficuated in the Place where Girdles are worn. 

The Vertebra of the Loins, ( 1 ) becaufe they fup- 
port all the reft, are thicker and larger than thofe of 
the Back ; have not their Articulations fo clofe and 
compact, that they may be free in their Motions, and 
we able to ftoop with more Eafe ; have their Pro- 
ceffes longer and finer, which lerve there in (lead of 
ILiba, the firft and fifth of them excepted, which 
have them fhorter. Thofe Procelfes are nine in Num¬ 
ber, the afeending ones which articulate them toge¬ 
ther being double. Their Spines are alio thicker and 
larger, die better to fallen to them the MufcJcs and 
Ligaments of the Back. 

The Reins or Kidneys being placed on the Side of 
the firft of theic Vertebra \ or becaufe, perhaps, it 
is in that Place that the Nephretick Pain begins to be 
felt, it is called Nephretick (L) or Renal. The three 
following next have no particular Name; and the 
fifth, which is the Prop and Support of the whole Spine, 
is cal led A <r £«/>•; Mr, 

if tlie Os Sac hum (M) derives its Name from its 
being oil Wed in Sacrifice to the Pagan Divinities, or 
from its Bignefs, or from its endofitig the Pudenda , 
is what mull be very indifferent to us. The Truth is, 
that the Os Sacrum is a great, large and immoveable 
Bone, which ferns for a Balls to the Spine. Its Fi¬ 
gure is ti iaimular; its being hollow within ferves to 
form the Pelvis, a Cavity fi mated in the lower Part of 
{.he 1 lypigajhinm ; and, lor the better Infcrtion of the 


Mufcles, its poflerior Part is convex and unequal. 
This Bone hath three different Articulations ; the firft 
with the laft Vertebra of the Loin, like that of the 
other Vertebra ; the fecond by Synchondrefis , with the 
Coccyx , and the third with the OJJa Innominate by an 
indenting. 

The Os Sacrum (N) is divided into five Vertebra 
of a different Bignefs, the fuperior thereof is the b;g- 
geft, and which in Adulcs are fo ftrongly united, than 
they make but one Bone, the better to fupport the 
whole Spine, and to articulate the OjTa Innominate. 

The Coccyx, (P) fo called, becaufe it refembles 
the Beak of a Cuckcw, is the laft Extremity of the 
Spine, it is compofed of three Bones, the greatefl of 
which touch the Os Sacrum, the fecond is Jefs than 
the former, and the third is very final 1, at the whole 
End is faftened a final] Cartilage; they are all three 
joined together by a very Joofe Connexion, which 
makes them pliant, and to draw back eafily behind. 
In Women they jet outward more than they do in 
Men, becaufe they want a greater Cavity to inclofe 
the Matrix , and to contain the Infant during their 
Pregnancy. The End of thefe Bones (Q) always 
bends inwards, that it may be no Inconvenience in 
Setting, but they draw backwards a little for the bet¬ 
ter Extrufion of the Excrements, as they do in Wo¬ 
men at the Time of their Delivery, (R) to facilitate 
a PalTage to the Infant. 

From the Coccyx we come by a necefiary Retrogra- 
dation to the Thorax, or Breaft, from 
Salio, is that Part of the human Body which 
forms the Capacity of the Breaft ; its Figure is oval, 
efpecially when the Diaphragma moves downwards., 
terminated above by the Clavicles, before by the Ster¬ 
num, behind by the Vertebra of the Back; on the 
Sides by four and twenty Ribs; and below by the 
Cartilages of the Cofia Notha , and the Cartilage 
Xiphoides. 

The larger and deeper is the Cavity of the Thorax, 
the Parts contained therein move with greater Faci¬ 
lity, and we are fuppofed to live longer. It is com¬ 
pofed with the Sternum , the Ribs and the Clavicles. 

The Sternum (A) is all that anterior Part of the 
Thorax , which, above, touches the Clavicles, and 
ends below at the Cartilago Xiphoides , and laterally 
both on the Right and Left is joined to the Ends of 
the Ribs before. Its Body proceeds forward, but 
bends towards the Ribs, in order to form the round 
and oval Figure of the Breaft, on which it appears as 
if couched. 

Jn Adulcs it confifts of one fingle Piece or Bone, 
but in Infants, of leveral, according to the Divcrfity 
of Age ; if we believe Kerkringius, it never exceeds 
fix, though Mr. Dionis pretends he has found eight 
in fome Infants, which, by growing together, are 
reduced to four, and commonly to three. 

The firft of thofe three Bones (B) is the fuperior 
one, larger and thicker than the Reft, which hath a 
Sinus on each Side of its upper Part, which receives 
the Head of the Clavicle, with which it is joined by 
a Cartilage ; and the other finous Cavity found in the 
Middle of its internal and fuperior Part makes Room 
for the Trachea . The fecond (C) is placed under the 
former, is ftraiter and thinner, but longer, with 
divers Sinus’s on both Sides, which receive the Car¬ 
tilages of the Ribs that articulate in them. The 
third (D) is ftill left in length, but thicker; it is 
placed under the two former, and ends at the Carti - 
lago Xiphoides. 

This Cart i lace, (E) fo called, becaufe it ends 
like the Point of a Sword, is commonly triangular 
and oblong ; fometimes it is round, and fom crimes 
divided in two: Whenever ir finks inwardly by fome 
Stroke or Fall it occafions Vomiting, which ccafes 
not until it is reflorct! to its proper Place. This Car¬ 
tilage ferves to defend the Stomach, to tie and fallen 
the Diaphragm a, and to fupport the Liver before by 
a large Ligament that’s tied unto it. Thefe three 
Bones arc joined together by Cartilages, which 

ftorve 
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ftrve inftead of Ligaments to them. They alfo 
form a Cavity which appears outwardly, and is called 

by the Vulgar the Pic of the Heart. 

Th & Sternum forms the anterior and middle Part of 
the Bread, joins and articulates the Cojt* and the Cla¬ 
vicles, contains and defends the Heart and the Parcs for 
Rtfpiration, and fattens all along its middle and in¬ 
ternal Part to the Mediaftinum, which is a Membrane 
which divides the Breatt into two parts. 

The Cgst/s or Ribs (FF) form the two. Sides of 
the Breatt. Their Subttance is partly bony, and partly 
Cartilaginous, which Cartilages ferve them inftead of 
Epiphyfes. Their Figure (F) is concave within to 
form the Capacity of the Breatt, and Convex without 
to refitt any Accident. The further they are di¬ 
flan ced from the Sternum , they become narrower and 
round ; flatten, and are larger the nearer they ap¬ 
proach unto it. The fuperior Ribs are fhorcer than 
the middle ones, and the inferior very fmaJl, which 
Difference is necefiary to form the Arch of the Breatt. 
The Ribs are articulated at the Extremities of their 
anterior Part with the Sternum , by Syncbondrofts , 
and by Arthrodia at their Pofterior, with the Ver¬ 
tebra. 

.There are four and twenty Ribs, twelve on each 
Side, and divided into true and falfe Ribs. The true 
Ribs are the feven fuperior, as thelaft five are the falfe 
ones; the true Ribs touch the Sternum , (H) with 
which they have a ftrong Articulation, and the falfe 
ones (K) don’t touch the Sternum , and have but a 
very flack Articulation, though they are fatten’d to 
the Vertebra behind ; but, before, they terminate in 
long and foft Cartilages. 

The Ufe or the Ribs is to form the Capacity of 
the Breatt, to defend the Parts they inclofe, and to 
give Origin and Infertion to feveral Mufcles. 

The two Bones which fhuc the fuperior Part of the 
Thorax, and fatten the Sternum to the Shoulders, are 
called Clavicles. (LL) There is one on each Side, 
and they both have a tranfverfe Situation at the lower 
Part of the Neck, and upper Part of the Breatt a little 
above the firft Rib. Their Subttance is thick, but 
porous and fungous ; whence it is that they are often 
fractured, and when fradtured, fooner reunited than 
any other Bone. Their Figure is like an Con¬ 

vex outwardly towards the Neck, (N) and a little 
Concave inwardly, that the Veflels under them may 
not fuller Com predion. The Clavicles help the dif¬ 
ferent Motions of the Arms, which move eafier 
backwards and forwards, becaufe fupported on thefe 
Bones, as upon a Bafis; they arc likewife of great 
Ufc to hinder the Arms from too great an Extenfion 
forwards. 

The FI 1 p-Bones, (NN) or Offd Innominata , form 
the latt Part of the Trunk of the Body. There are 
two Hip-Bones, one on each Side, articulated at their 
potterior Part by Ginglymus with the Os Sacrum ; and 
at their lateral with the Femur by Enarthrofis . 

Thefe Bones have this common with all tire other 
Bones, that, like them, they ferve for the Infertion 
of the Mufcles, and for Support to the whole Body ; 
with this Difiercnce, that they ferve alfo to tie the 
inferior Extremities with the Trunk, to fupport the 
Spine, to help to form the Capacity of the Abdomen \ 
and for a Bafts to the Parts, and couch to the Parts 
contained in the Hypogajlrium . 

1 hefe Bones confill of three different Bones, which 
arc the Os Ilium , Jfchitm , and Os Pubis, joined to¬ 
gether by Cartilages, which remain fuch until about 
the tenth or twelfth Year of Age, but grow drier 
with Time, ’till they become fo bony that they feem 

to make but one Bone with the others in adult 
Per lb ns. 


'I he Os Ilium, ( 0 ) fo called, becaufc it contain 
the intefline, Ilium, being the greatett of the three, ol 
lers uleU fiiH ; it is articulated with the Os Jacrm 
by Ginglymus, (Iren g the tied by a Cartilage, and 
very lining membranous Ligament.— Its Figure i 
Semicircular, having two Surfaces, the one internal 
filled with one ol the Mufculi Flex ores Fomorisi an 


the one external where the Mufculi Extenfores Femoris 
are inferred. 

The Cojia placed between thefe two Surfaces is bor¬ 
dered with two Lips, one whereof is likewife internal, 
and the other external. The two Extremities of this 
Rib end with two Prominences called Spines, of 
which the Superior is much greater than the Infe¬ 
rior, Near to this laft, which is placed before, is 
feen an Indenting or Notching that facilitates the Paf- 
fage of the Tendons of the Mufculi Iliad , and Pfoas ; 
of the crural Veins and Arteries, and of the fperma- 
tick VefTels.-—With its inferior Part it forms a Part 
of the Cavities, which receives the Head of the Os 
Femoris. 

This Bone is larger ia Women than Men, for the 
Support of the Infant in the Matrix \ and near this 
Bone Women, with Child often feel a Pain, occafion- 
ed by the Weight of the Infant. 

There are three Parcs to be confidered in the Os 
Ischium. (P) Its fuperior, which makes the great- 
eft Parc of the Cotyla ; its anterior which makes Parc 
of the Foremen Ovale \ and the inferior, in which 
two Proceffes are obferved, the one pofterior, called 
the Spine Procefs ; and the other anterior, and in¬ 
ferior.— There is likewife feen a Sinus or Cleft, which 
gives. Paffage to the Obturator hit emus. 

This Bone is annexed to the Os Sacrum by a double 
Ligament that rifes from it 5 one is inferred in the 
acute Procefs of the Hip ; and the other behind at 
its Appendage, which fupporcs the Reftum Intefiinum. 

- -Its Extremity, called the tuberous Part of the If 

chium-i gives Rife to the Mufcles of the Penis, the Le- 
vatores Ani , and many of the Flexorcs Femoris. 

The Os Pubis, (Q) called alfo Os Peftinis, is fi- 
tuated at the middle and anterior Part of the Trunk, 
Its anterior Part is joined by Means of a Cartilage 
with its Fellow ; its pofterior forms one Part of the 
Cotyla. Between this Part and the Extremity of the 
Os Ilium , the Sinus is placed, through which the 
Tendons of the Mufculi Lumbares and Iliad pafs. 
The Mufcles of the Abdomen are inferred in the fu¬ 
perior Part, otherwife called the Spine ; and the infe¬ 
rior is joined with a Prominence made by the tube¬ 
rous Part of the Ifchium, both which Prominences 
make the Foramen Ovale ; into which Prominences 
there are many Mufcles inferred.— The Mufculi Ob - 
turatorcs Femoris , which ferve to move the Thigh 
femicircularly inward or outward, are annexed to a 
ftrong, tendinous Membrane that ihuts intirely this 
Hole. 

The OJj'a Pubis are flenderer and larger in Women 
than Men; and thofe who have them advanced 
more outwardly, undergo their Labour the eafier; 
though I am not of Bartholin's Opinion, who pretends 
that they feparate afunder in the Time of Delivery; 
fince the Anatomifts, who have opened and differed 
Women newly brought to Bed, have not been able 
to feparate them without a great deal of Pains. This 
Error of their Separation may have been occafioned, 
perhaps, by the Cartilage which joins the two Offa 
Pubis together, being of a pliable Subttance. This 
Cartilage in hard and painful Labours may be di- 
ftended a little, but not to facilitate alone the Delivery 
of the Far/tts. 

We*ll conclude our Oflcology by a Demoriftration 
of the Bones of the Extremities. 

Thefe Extremities are fuperior and inferior*, both 
the one and the other are like fo many Branches 
fpringing from the Trunk, and growing to it; the 
firft are the Hands, and the fecond the Feet, We’ll 
begin with the Bones of the Hands, 

The Hands are divided into three Parts* the 
Arm, the Cubit, and the Hand, The Arm confilb 
of one Bone only; the Cubit of two; and the Hand 
of feven and twenty; but we muft examine, firft, 
the Scapula , or Shoulder-blades, comp re lien tied in 
the Number of fixty-two Bones that compofe the 
Arms, 

The Scapula, (A) or Shoulder-blade, is the Bone 
that forms the Shoulder, defined, a large and (lender 

* Bone, 
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Bone, efpeciaUy in the Middle, and thick in the 
Proceffes: It is iituated at the pofterior Part of the 
fuperior Ribs, where it ferves inftead of a Buckler to 
them. There are four Things to be obferved in it ; 
its Figure, Connexions, Parcs and Ufes. 

The Figure of the Scapula (B) is triangular ; of 
which two Angles are pofterior, and the third anterior. 
It is convex without, and concave within, both for its 
better Apportion in the Ribs, and for containing a 
Mufcle, of which I fball Ipeak hereafter. 

It hath three Sorts of Connexions, one by Ar- 
throdia , with the Humerus , having at its anterior An¬ 
gle, a glenoide Cavity, which receives the Head of 
the Humerus 1 this Cavity is covered over with a Car¬ 
tilage, that facilitates the Motion, and it hath a li¬ 
gamentous Brim, which, by making the Cavity deeper, 
and embracing the Head of the Humerus , ftrengthens 
its Articulation ; the other is made by Synchondrofs, 
with the Clavicle, by means of a Cartilage that unites 
this Bone with the Clavicle ; and the third is made by 
Syfarcofis , with the Vertebra: and the Ribs ; there being 
nothing but Mufcles in all the pofterior Parc, that 
unite it with the adjoining Bones. 

There are a great many Parts to be confidered in 
this Bone. Firft, its Bafts , which is in its pofterior 
Parr, ends next to the Vertebra of the Back ; this 
Bafts, and with two Angles, the one fuperior, and 
the other inferior •, the Parts coming from thefe An¬ 
gles towards the Neck, are called the Coft<e of the 
Scapula , of which there are alfo two, the one called 
the upper Cojia , which is the ftendereft and ftiorteft 5 
and the other the lower Cojia, which is the thicker, 
and the longer. 

The two Surfaces of this Bone differ one from 
the other ; the Internal is hollow, to lodge the fca- 
pular Mufcle*, the External is elevated, to form a 
confiderable Eminence, which from the Bottom of 
the Bqfis, rifes ftrait upwards, called the Spine of the 
Shoulder-blade, the End thereof is called Acromium , 
from its Refemblance to an Anchor. 

On each Side of this fame Spine, there are two 
Pits, one above, called Fojfa fupra Spinata ; and the 
other underneath, called Fojfa infra Spinata , greater 
than the former ; becaufe, befides the Mufculi infra 
Spinal i, it contains fotne other Mufcles, which ferve 
for the Motion of the Arm *, and in the Middle of 
the Spine, there is a crooked Eminence, called the 
Creft, or the Wing of a Batt* from its Refemblance 
to it. 

The Procefs Caracoidcs , placed at the fuperior Part 
of the Neck, and which advances above the Head of 
the Shoulder-Bone, ftrengthens the Articulation of 
the Shoulder, and gives Rife to one of the Mufcles 
of the Arm, called alfo Carocoidcs. 

The two other Cavities, one between the Neck of 
the Acromium , and the other between its fuperior 
Cojia , and the Apophyfts Carocotdesy ferve for the 
Pafiagc of VefTels > and that Cavity which is at the 
End of the exterior Angle, is called the glenoide 
Cavity. 

r J he Ufes of the Shoulder-blade, are, r. To give 
Origin and Infcrtion to the Mufcles, like all the 
other Bones. 2. To fallen the Arm to the Body. 
3. To fupport the Arm, that it may more conve¬ 
niently make its Motions. And 4. To make the 
Shoulder, and defend the internal Parts, with its Bulk 
and Large nufs. 

The Aim is compofed only of the Humerus (C). 
This Bone is articulated at both its Ends*, the upper 
End with the Scapula, by Arthrodia \ and the lower 
Part by Cinglymus, with the Cubitus \ and by Ar¬ 
throdia, with the Radius. The lltmerus is alfo join¬ 
ed with the Radius by Arthrodia, having a Promi¬ 
nence at its End, which is received into the Cavity 
placed at the End of the Radius. -This Articu¬ 

lation caufcs the Motions of the Cubitus Inwards, 
and Outwards, 

The Humerus is often divided into its Body, (D) 
and its Ext n m hies, which are two, the one fuperior, 
file other inferior,——.-I he Body of the Humerus is 


long and round ; it hath an internal Cavity all its 
Length, which contains the Marrow; its Figure is 
not abfolutely ftrait, but a little hollow on The in- 
fide, and raifed on the outfide, for the flrengthening 
of it in its Adions. The Line obferved in it, to de° 
feend and terminate in two Condyles , ferve to faften 

more ftrongly, the Mufcles inferted in this Bone._ 

The upper End of the Humerus (E) is much larger, 
and more fpungy than the lower; it contains a me¬ 
dullary Juice, and is called the Head of the Hume- 
rus. A little from under this Head, is the Neck,' 
which is a round, and fomewhat ftrait Parc ; and as 
the Fore-part of this Head appears a pretty Jong 
Cleft, which goes to the middle Part of the Bone, and 
made like a Gutter, to make Room for one of the 
Tendons of the Mufcle Biceps. This Head is noc 
only invironed on all Sides, with Ligaments and 
Membranes, which come from the Glenoide Cavity of 
the Scapula, but is like wife involved with four Ape - 
neurofes of the Mufcles that compafs it. 

The lower Part of the Humerus (F) is fmaller. 
Hatter, and harder, than the other; it is alfo bigger, 
becaufe it is joined with the two Bones of the Cubi- 
tus, placed on the Side of one another, and which 
have two different Motions. In this Place there are 
three Proceffes and two Cavities *, the firft called 
the fuperior Procefs, is a round Head, articulated 
with the Radius. The fecond, which is the inferior, 
articulate with no Bone, becaufe it only ferves for the 
Origin of the Mufculi Flexores of the Hand : This is 
fmaller than the former, and is called Apophyfts Con - 
diloides. In the Middle of thefe two Condili, is a 
third Procefs that is fmooth, oblong, and made in 
the Form of a Pully, round which the Cubitus hath 
its Motions: The two Cavities are near this Procefs, 
one internal and fmaller ; the other external and 
greater; they receive the Apophyfes Coronoides of the 
Cubitus , and the Pully is received into the Cavity 
Sigmatoides of the Cubitus. 

The Elbow confifts of two Bones, which are not 
fo long nor fo big as the Humerus , but both of them 
much of the fame Magnitude, though the Cubitus 
is a little larger than the other ; they are removed 
from one another in their Middle, for the more con¬ 
venient Situation of their Mufcles, for the Pafiage 
of the VeffeJs, and efpeciaUy for their eafier Motion; 
one is called the Cubitus, and the other the Radius' 

The Cubitus, (G) or Bone of the Elbow, is 
articulated at both Ends, at its upper End two ways; 
with the lower End of the Humerus, by Ginglymus, 
and with the upper Part of die Radius, by Arthrodia, 
at its lower End, it is alfo joined two Ways, by Ar¬ 
throdia ; by its End with’ the Os Carpi, and with 
the lower Part of the Radius , by its lateral, or Side- 
part. 

The Cubitus is divided into its fuperior, (H) mid¬ 
dle, (1) and inferior Part (K). Its fuperior Part 
has two Proceffes, and two Cavities; the finalleft of 
thefe Proceffes, which has no particular Name, 
is fuuated before, and the other (called Ohcranum , 
and is larger than the Former) behind. The Carpus 
is fupported on this Procefs ; it makes an acute An¬ 
gle, when the Arm is bent, and hinders it from bend¬ 
ing backwards. Thefe two Proceffes enter into the 
two Cavities, ficuatcd on the lower End of the Hu¬ 
merus. Of the two Cavities, at the fuperior Part of 
the Cubitus* the greateft, called Sinus Sigmatoidcs , is 
placed between the two Proceffes, and ‘ receives the 
End of the Humerus. There is a Line, or Eminence 
in the Middle of this Cavity, which goes from one 
Procefs to the other, and enters into the Shuts of 
that Part, which is at the lower End of the Humerus. 
The other Cavity, fuuated on the lateral and internal 
Part of the Cubitus , (which is very final 1 ) by receiv¬ 
ing the Radius , joins them together.-There arc 

three Angles at the middle Part of the Cubitus, one 
internal, and very fharp, called the Spine; two 
others not fo keen, one anterior, and the other no¬ 
lle r i o r. 

Two Prominences, and a Cavity are difeovered at 

the 
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the inFerior Part; the fir ft of thefe Prominences fitu- 
ated at the lateral and inferior Part, is received into 
the Glenoide Cavity of the Radius ; the fecond, called 
Styloides, and placed externally at the End of this 
Bone, ferves to fortify the Joint; and the Cavity at 
the End of the Bone helps to make an Arthrodia, 

with the Car pis. 

The fecond Bone of the Elbow, called Rad ius, 
CL) is articulated like the Cubitus in its fuperior, and 
inferior Part; in its fuperior Part two ways both 
bv Arthrodia , the one with the External Condylus of 
the Humerus , and the other with the Cubitus ; m its 
inferior Part, either with the Os Carpi , or with the 

Cubitus, and both Ways by Arthrodia 

The Radius is alfo divided into three 1 arts, the 

fuperior (M), the Middle (N), and the Inferior (O). 
It has in its fuperior Part, a Head, a Neck, and a 
Tuberoftty : The Head is round and fmooth, tor its 
better Motion, and over it a Glenoide Cavity, that re¬ 
ceives the fuperior Condylus of the Humerus ; the 
Neck is very long for oblique Motions; under this 
Neck is fituated the Tuberofity or Eminence, into 
which the Mufculus Profundus, and one .of the Flex- 
ores of the Thumb are inferred. There is an acute 
Amrle in its Middle, called the Spine, which grows 
ftilTbigger, as it comes nearer to the Wri ft, contrary 

to the Ctibitus, that leffens according as it is elongated 

from the Elbow. _ 

There are many Sinuofities and Inequalities ob- 

ferved at its inferior Part, made to avoid hurting 
the Tendons, that go to the outward Part of the 
Hand. There are likewife two Cavities, .one at its 
Extremity, which receives the Bones of the Carpus 5 
and the other at its lateral and internal Part; but 
fmaller, for a Prominence of the Cubitus. The Pro¬ 
minence at the external Part of its Extremity, form, 
with the Apophyfis Styloides , a great Cavity, which 
receives the Bones of the Carpus , and hinders their 

Luxation. „ , „ Tr , . A . 

The Hand is made up of the Carpus or Wrtft , the 

Metacarpus, and the Fingers. . It begins where the 
Bones of the Elbow end, and it terminates with the 
Ends of the Fingers. 

The Carpus (P) or Wrtfi, which is the firft Part 
of the Hand, is a Heap of Bones, fituated .between 
the inferior Articulation of the Elbow, and the .Me¬ 
tacarpus. Thefe Bones are eight in Number, placed 

in two Rows, (Q) four in each Row.-iQf the four 

Bones of the fir'll Row, the two greateft are received 
into the Cavity of the Radius, by .their upper Part, 
for the Motion of the Hand ; and touch the three 
fir ft Bones of -the fecond Rank, by their.lower Part. 
The third,- next to this dn .Bignefs^ is placed in the 
Cavity, at the End of rhe Cubitus, joining to its A- 
pophyfes Styloides \ and united in its lower Part, with 
the fourth Bone of the ifecond Rank. The fourth 
Bone of the firft Rank, (the fmaileft of them-all) is 
fituated upon the third, on the Infide :Qf theFIand, 
making a Prominence, like unto the crooked Procefs 
of the fourth Bone of (he fecond Rank. 

The firft Bone of the fecond.Row, is ^placed more 
within the Hand than without, that it may the bet¬ 
ter fupport the Thumb, and anfwer to the.crooked 
Procefs of the fourth Bone of-the /ame Rank, The 
fecond and the third, fupport the firft and ifecond 
Bones of the Metacarpus *, and the fourth and lad 
Bone of the Carpus, fupports, by its two fmall glenoide 
Cavities, the third and fourth Bones of .the Metacar * 

pus, -The Figure of the Bones of the Carpus , 

joined together, is round, and raifed on the Outficle, 
but it is unequal and hollow on the Infide, for the Fa¬ 
cility of the Motion. 

There are three Sorts of Articulations in the Bones 
of the Carpus \ the firft, with the Bones ,of the El¬ 
bow, by Arthrodia ; the fecond, with the Bones of 
the Metacarpus, by Amphiartrofis \ and the third, by 

Syncurofts , between themfeIves.--None of thefe 

Articulations has a manifeft Motion but the firft. 

The Metacarpus, (R) which is the fecond 
Part of the Hand, makes its Palm, by its internal 
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Part 5 and its Back, by its External. -'. ■ " ■■■ 

carpus is compofed of four long, {lender, and une¬ 
qual Bones, each of them having a Cavity that con¬ 
tains a Marrow. Thefe four Bones are joined with 
the Carpus , by a ftrong Connexion, by means of 
many cartilaginous Ligaments, which allows them 
but an obfeure Motion s and with the Fingers, by 
Arthrodia ; each of them having a round Head at 
their End, which enters into the glenoide Cavity, 
placed at the End of the firft Bone of the Fingers. 

-Bcfides thele two Articulations, they mutually 

touch, and are united together by their lateral Part, 
very near the Place where they aie joined to the Car¬ 
pus , and this for their greater Strength.-They af¬ 

terwards feparate towards the Middle, in order to 
leave a convenient Space to the Mufculi interoJJ'ei. 

The middle Part of thefe Bones is of a round Fi¬ 
gure, though a little convex outwardly, for Strength- 
fake and a little hollow inwardly, for the beccer 

taking up Things.*--Their fuperior Extremity, 

whereby they are united with the Carpus , is their 
largeft Parts and their lower Extremity, which ends 
with a Head that joins them with the Fingers, their 

fmaller Part--Thefe four Bones are not equally 

large, that which fupports the Index , is larger than 
the others; the next to it lefs •, the next to that lefier j 

and the fourth the fmaileft of all. This laft is the 

« 

Supporter of the little Finger, and has a more ap¬ 
parent Motion than the three others. 

There are five Fingers (L) which differ from one 

another, both in Bignefs and Length.-7-The firft, 

called the Thumb, is bigger and itronger than the 
others, and the only one oppofite to the reft in the 

Matter of Apprehenfion.-The fecond is called the 

Index , (U) becaufe we make-Ufe of it when we fliew, 
or point at fomething ■, the third, the middle Finger , 
(X) by Reafon of its Situation, and is the Jongelt of 
them all ; the fourth, Annularis , (Y) becaufe the 
Ring is v/orn upon if, and the fifth, (Z) Auricular is* 
becaufe being little and pointed, fome common¬ 
ly ufe it to cleanfe their Ears of Sordcs. -The 

Bones of the Fingers are fifteen, three in each 
Finger, placed in three Ranks, called Phalanxes , 
from their Rtfembhince to the Ranks in Battle-ar¬ 
ray.-The firft R<\nk is of larger Bones than the 

fecond, and the fecond than the third, which is the 
fmaileft \ and whofe Extremities end in a Semi¬ 
circle or Crefcent. The Figure of thefe Bones is hoU 
low on the Infide, for the Convenience of Flexion a 
convex on the Outfide, for ftrength Sake, and a lit¬ 
tle flattened on the Infide, that they might not hurt 
the Tendons of the Fkxores , and for the better bend¬ 
ing the Fift.-They are joined together by Gingly - 

in us, all of them having both little Bones, and little 
Cavities, which reciprocally receive one another 5 
their Articulation with the Metacarpus , is by Ar¬ 
throdia -Each Finger has likewife Ligaments the 

whole Length, on the Infide ; and thefe Ligaments 
tie thefe Bones mutually together. 

We will conclude our OJleology with the Bones of 
the lower Limbs, which are t)tofc of the Leg.-,—■ 
By the Leg is underftood all that is comprehended 
from the Os Illium unto the Ends of the 'Toes. 

Wc will divide the Leg, as wc have clone the 
Arm, into three Parts, the Thigh, the Leg, and the 
Foot. 

The Femur (A) or Thigh, is made like the Hu¬ 
merus of one Bone only, the greateft and ft rouge ft 
of all the Bones of a human Body, and which alone 
bears the Burthen or Weight of the whole.— This 
Bone has two ftrong Articulations at both its Ends ; 
.the firft and fuperior, called Enartbrofis , is made by 
the means of a very large I lead received into a great 
Cavity. The Head is at the End of the Femur, and 
the Cavity at the lateral Part of the Os Ilium \ This 
Cavity has a cartilaginous Brim for the better inclofing 
this Head, and to hinder it from Luxations which 
Head is tied bcfides by a ftrong Ligament to the Bot¬ 
tom of the Cavity.—— The fecond Connexion is 
made at its lower End by Ginglymus* having two 

P * Heads 
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Heads which are deceived into two Cavities, ficuated 
at the fuperior and extreme Parc of the Tibia. Be¬ 
tween thefe two Heads there is a Cavity, which re¬ 
ceives a Prominence of the fame Tibia, and .makes 

the Giuglymtis. 

The Femur is divided into a fuperior, middle, and 
inferior Part. 

The Superior has a Head, Neck, and two Procef- 
fes. The Head, (B) which is large and round, is 
formed of that Procefs which is inferred into the Co - 
tyla of the Hips, from the little Pit that is in its middle 
Rife, the Ligament that ties it unto the Os Illium. 
The Neck, for the Support of this large Head, is alfo 
very large, and long, inclining outwardly, not only 
for the convenient Situation of the Parts of the Thigh, 
but for the ftronger Going. This Neck is oblique, 
becaufe the Cavity of the Ifchium not being ficuated 
in a ftraic Line, the Head of the Femur had not been 
able otherwife to enter well into it. Moreover this 
Neck (tretching thus outwardly, feparates thefe two 
Bones from one another, and caufes the Reft of the 
Bones to defeend in a ftraic Line, and the Body to be 
more conveniently and furely fupported. 

The two Procefies behind the Neck of the Femur 
are called Trochanters , divided into the great and iefter 
Trochanter .— The great Trochanter, which is alfo the 
fuperior, gives Infertion to the Mufculi Extenfores of 
the Thigh, and for this Reafon its exterior Part is 
rough and unequal, that they may infert the better 5 
and at its internal Part, which regards the Neck, there 
is a Cavity, over which there is found a Kind of Si¬ 
nus. This Bone has a great Cavity, its whole Length 
(C) which contains Marrow *, it is Convex outwardly, 
and a little crooked or concave on the Infide, info- 
much that it ferves for a Buttrefs to our Body, to hin¬ 
der it from falling and from inclining too much 
forward. 

At the inferior Part of the Femur (D) there are 
two Procefies called Condyli , covered with a large 
Cartilage, as all the other Extremities of Bones.— 
Between thele Condyles there is a Cavity which re¬ 
ceives the Prominence of the Tibia. Like wife at the 
upper Parc of the Femur, there is a Vacuity which 
gives a Pafiage to the VefiTds that go down to the 
Leg. This Vacuity is inverted like all other Cavities, 
as well as the Procefles which ferve for the Connexion 
of the Bones. They are plaiftered over with a fmooth 
and flippery Cartilage, in the Mafs of which there 
are fmali Glands, each' of them having a fecretory 
Duff, through which runs that flimy Liquor which 
ferves to facilitate the Motion of the Joint. 

The Knee, placed at the lower End of the Thigh, 
and at the upper Part of the Leg, has a round and 
large Bone that lies at the Articulation of the Femur 
with the Tibia, and called the Rot u la, (EE) or 
Knee-Pan .—• Its Subftance in Infants is cartilaginous 
for fome Time, afterwards it comes to be bony. Its 
Figure is like the circular Bofs of a Buckler, its mid¬ 
dle Part being thicker, and more prominent than its 
Brims.— The Rotula is moveable, and articulated by 
a Kind of Ginglytmts j it is covered with the Aponeu- 
rofes of the four Extenfores of the Leg, inferted at 
its external Part and its Brims. It is inverted at its 
internal Part with a flippery Cartilage, to facilitate 
its Motion, and ferves to rtrengthen the extenfor 
Mufclesofthe Leg. 

The Leg, which is the fecond Part of the lower 
Limbs, comprehends the whole Space from the Knee 
down to the Foot, and has two Bones, one whereof 
is very big, called the Tibia , and the other fmaller, 

called the Fibula. -Thefe two Bones differ only in 

Bigncfs, being of the fame Length ; for if the Tibia 
rifts higher, the Fibula defeends the lower \ both of 
them have a triangular Figure, though that of the 
Fibula is more irregular •, they are united together at 
their find, but ft pa rated a funder in their Middle to 
give Room to the Mufclcs, and a Paflage to the Vef- 
f L *ls. They alfo each of them make a Malleolus or 
Ankle-Bone, the Tibia making the inward Ankle, 
and the Fibula the outward. 


The Tibia (F) is the largeft Bone of tfie Leg* 
hollow within, its whole Length (to contain the Mar¬ 
row) ficuated on the Infide of the Leg, articulated at 
both its Ends by Ginglymus, above with the Femur , 
and below with one of the Bones of the Tarfus , called 
Aftragalus . It is alfo joined at both its Ends, but la 7 
terally with the Fibula , by Arthrodia.-— The Fibula 
has a fmali Cavity in its fuperior Part that receives the 
Tibia , and below a fmali Prominence received into 
the Tibia , which Tibia has alfo three Parcs, the fupe- 
rior, middle, and inferior Parr. 

The fuperior Part of the Tibia (G) has a Procefs 
in its Middle, received into the Cavity, which is at 
End of the Femur. There are on both Sides of this 
Procefs two fmali Cavities, which receive the Heads 
of the Femur. Their Depth is encreafed by a Carti - 
lago Lunata , which is not deprived of Motion, ah ho* 
it be fattened by Ligaments.— The middle; Part of the 
Tibia (H) has three Angles, the mod remarkable 
thereof is the Shin, being long and Iharp before like 
the Edge of a Knife ; whence it happens that Blows 
received upon that Part are very much felt, by Rea¬ 
fon that the Periofteum which cover it is often cut with 
the Blow: According as this Bone approaches to the 
Foot, it lefiens in Bignefs, but inRecompence it grows 
harder as it defeends.-— The inferior Part of the Ti¬ 
bia (I) terminates in two little Cavities for the Infer¬ 
tion of the Prominences of the Aftragalus 5 and from 
the Middle of thefe Cavities* there rifes a fmali Protu¬ 
berance, inferted into the Cavity found at the upper 
Part of the Aftragalus ; and from the Side of this Ca¬ 
vity there is a pretty large Prominence which forms 
the internal Ankle. 

The Fibuxa (K) is the lead: of the Bones of the 
Leg, ficuated at its external Part, and articulated at 
both its Ends by a Kind of more compadt Arthrodia , 
fortified by a Ligament both above and below it.— 
This Bone has alfo three Parts, a fuperior, middle, 
and inferior Part.—• The Superior (L) is a round Head 
•which don’t touch the Knee, ending a little under it 
at the Place where it is articulated with the Tibia. — 
The Middle (M) is (lender and long, and of a trian¬ 
gular Figure like the Tibia, but a little more irregu¬ 
lar.— And the lower Part (N) has a Condylus , which 
makes a Procefs called the outward Ankle 5 it is 
a little hollow within for a free Motion of the Af¬ 
tragalus. — The lower End of this Bone defeends a 
little lower than that of the Tibia. 

The Foot, (O) which is all that’s comprehended 
from the inferior Articulation of the Leg unto the 
End of the Toes, is of an oblong Figure; its fupe¬ 
rior and external Part is Convex, the better to form 
the Cavity of its inferior and internal one, called the 
Sole of the Foot. (P) — The Ufcs of this Cavity are, 
befides that of contributing to the Convenience of 
walking, and oF Handing firm, to leave a free Paf¬ 
fage to the Tendons that go to the Toes, and to 
lodge one of their Flexores. 

The firft and largeft Part of the Foot is the Tar¬ 
sus, compofed of feven Bones, four of which have 
diftinft Names, and the three others only that of Cu- 
neiformia.* —The firft is the Aftragalus , (RJarticulated 
under the Bones of the Leg, and which has fix feve« 
ral Surfaces; the firft and fuperior is fmooth, and 
made like a Fully, upon which the great Bone of the 
Leg is placed s The fecond, which is anterior, is a 
large Head that enters into the Cavity of the Os Na- 
viculare , with which the Aftragalus is ftrongly articu¬ 
lated \ The third and pofterior receives the Head oi 
the Calcaneum , (S) with which it k ftrongly united ; 
the fourth and inferior is rugged and unequal; the 
fifth and fixth Surfaces of the Aftragalus are the two 
lateral, inclofed by the two Malleoli or Ankles. 

The Ca 1. c a n e u m , or Heel-Bone, is the fecond of 
the Tarfus , the greaceft and the mod porous, and fitu- 
nted at the poflerior Part of the Foot.— In this Bone 
the Tendon Achilles , the biggeft and llrongeft; of all the 
Tendons, is inferted.— It is doubly joined with the 
Aftragalus , and alfo by a flat Head with the Os 

Cuboides. 
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The Third is the OsScaphoides, (TJ or Navi - 
culare , from its Refemblance to a little Boat; it has a 
pretty large Cavity that goes from one of its Ends to 
the other, for the Infertion of the large Head of the 
Ajlragalus, which joins them both ftrongly together 5 
and to the three Protuberances found on the other Side 
of this Cavity, the three laft Bones of the Tarfus are ar¬ 
ticulated. 

The Os Cuboid es (V) is the fourth Bone of the 
•Tarfus, ft tuated before the Calcaneum , unto which it 
is joined by an unequal Surface, and articulated with 
the feventh Bone of the Tarfus , whofe fifth, fixth, 
and feventh Bone are called Cuneifortnia , becaufe they 
have the Figure of a Wedge that cleaves Wood.—• 
Thefe three Bones, although the fame in Figure, dif¬ 
fer moreover in Magnitude ; for one of them is great¬ 
er chan the reft, another of a middle Size, and the 
other is the ieaft of all.— They are all three articula¬ 
ted with the Os Scaphoides by one of their Ends; and 
by the other they do one of them fupport one of the 
Bones of the Metatarfus, the two others being fup- 
ported by the Os Cuboides. 

The Metatarsus, (Y) or Inftep,confifts of five 
Bones, fuuated Sideways to one another, for the fu- 
ftaining each of them a Toe. Thefe Bones are com¬ 
pactly join’d together at that End where they are 
united with the Tarfus 5 but they feparate from one 
another in their Middle for the Infertion of the 
Mufculi interojfei . They are convex outwardly and 
hollow within, for the better Reception of the Ten¬ 
dons of the Mufcles.--- They are long and flender, 

and end with a little Head, which entring the Ca¬ 
vity at the End of the firft Phalanx of the Toes, unite 

them together by Arthrodia. -* They differ in 

Magnitude, like the Bones of the Tarfus , and have 
at their flendereft End a Head covered with a little 
Cartilage for the freer Motion of the Toes. 

There are fourteen Bones of the Toes, (Z) two to 
the great Toe, and three for each of the four others, 
diftributed into three Phalanxes , or Ranks, as thofe .of 
the Fingers: Thofe of the firft Order or Rank, are 
greater than thofe of the Second ; thofe of the Second 

are lefs, and fo of the reft.-They are of the fame 

Figure as thofe of the Hand, convex without, and 
concave within *, and are articulated with the Meta¬ 
tarfus, by Arthrodia > and by Ginglimus with one 
another. 

There are alfo found in the Joints of the Bones, 
of the Hands and Feet, fome very (mail Bones, of the 
Bignefs of a Pea, flat on their lnfide, and round with¬ 
out, called Offa Sefamoidea. (aa) Their Number is 
uncertain, although we commonly count twelve of 
them in each Hand, and the fame in each Foot *, thofe 
Bones, (mail as they are, pot only ferve to ftrengthen 
the Joints, and hinder Luxation, but their principal 
Ufe is to ferve for Pulleys to the Tendons of the 
Mufcles which go to the Fingers, in order to keep 
them in their due Places, and hinder them from fal¬ 
ling upon the Joint. 

Here ends our Oftcology, and the Sareology begins; 
which is the fecond, and mod eflential, and moil 
curious Parc of Anatomy > as treating of the Flefli, and 
other the foft and tender Parts contained in the hu¬ 
man Body. 

Sarcology is divided into three Parts, viz. into 
Splanchnology , Myology and Angtology . The Firft 
gives an Account of all the internal Parts, and efpe- 
daily ol the Vifcera ; the Second of the Mufcles, 
and the Third of rheVeflels; fuch as the Neives, 
the Arteries, and the lymphatick Veflels, 

In order to demon ft rate well all thefe Parts, I mud 
divide the human Body (which we all confuler as the 
Subject of Anatomy) into the Trunk, and the Limbs; 
and again fubclivide the Trunk into three Parts or 
principal Regions, which arc the Head, the Breaft, 
ancl the Venter , or Abdomen j beginning our anato¬ 
mical Difiertacions on the the contained PartSi with 
the Abdomen, 

The Abdomen is all that Cavity, extended from 
the Diaphragma unto the Os Pubis, -Its Subftance is 


fofc and fiefhy before, and can,* therefore, extend* and 
contrad itfelf frpely both for eafier Concodion, and 
for the Expulfion of Excrements, as well as to make 
room for theExtenfion of the Matrix, in a Pregnancy. 
—It is terminated above by the Diaphragma j below 
and before by the Os Pubis 5 on the Sides by the Hip¬ 
bones, and behind by the Vertebra of the Lines and 
the Os Sacrum. 

The Abdomen , is alfo fubdivided into three Region^ 
or Cavities 5 the Uppermoft, called the Epigajlric * com- 
mfences from the Diaphragm and Carttlago Xiphoides, 
and terminates two Fingers breadth above the Navel $ 
the Second, called the Umbilical, begins where the 
former ends, and terminates two Fingers breadth 
below the Navel 5 the Third, called the Hypogaftric, 

defeends as low as the Os Pubis. - Each of thefe 

three Regions* is fubdivided into three Parts, a 
Middle and two lateral Parcs * the middle Part of the 
Epigajlric, is called Epigaftrium , and the two Sides 
Hypochondria , of which one is the Right, and t’other 
the Left Hypochondrium. (AA) 

The Epigastrium inclofes the fmall Lobe of the 
Liver and a Part of the Stomach with its inferior 
Orifice, and alfo the middle Part of the Colon . The 
great Hypochondrium contains the great Lobe of the 
Liver, and the Bladder of Gall ; and the left contains 
the greateft Part of the Stomach, and the Spleeil. 

The middle Part of the umbilical Region (BB) is 
called the Navel 5 its two Sides are the two Loins; the 
Navel contains the greateft Parc of the Intefiinum Je - 
junium , and the Mefentery 5 the right Loin contains 
the right Kidney, 1 the Inteftinum Ccecum, and part of 
the Jejunium , and Colon ; and the left Loin the left 
Kidney, and fome Part of the Colon and Jejunium. 

The Middle of the Hypogaftric Region (CC) is cal¬ 
led the Hypogaftrium •, its Sides are the Ilia , or Flanks, 
and under it we find the Return, the Bladder, and 
the Matrix in Women. 

The lower Part of the Hypogaftric (DD) is likewife 
divided into three, the Middle, or that of the PubtSi 

and two lateral, called the Groins- -'the Pubis begins 

to be covered with Hairs at fourteen Years old,——4 
The Groins give Pafiage to the Spermatic Veffcls* 

The pofterior Part of the Venter extends from the 
laft Rib unto the End of the Os Sacrum ; and is di-i 
vided into a fuperior Parc called the Loins, and art 
inferior* called Nates, the Buttocks, between which 
there is a FifTure, and a Foramen called Anus , which 
is the Sink of the grofier Excrements.—The Venter * 
or Belly, is that Cavity which contains the Parts which 
ferve for Nourishment, and for Generation. It i§ 
compofed of two Kinds of Parts, whereof the one ex¬ 
ternal, and containing, and the others internal and 
contained.—The firft of thefe are common or proper 5 
the common Parts containing, are the Teguments; a9 
the Epidermis or Cuticula , the Cutis or Skin, and the 
Fat. The Proper are* the Mufcles of the Abdomem 
and the Peritoneum. 

The Epidermis (EE) is a very thin Membrane; 
and ftrongly fatten’d to the Skin which it covers, 
and is as chin as the Peel of an Onion.—The Epider¬ 
mis is produced, after the fame Manner with thd 
other Parts, it being found in Foetus’s of all Ages in 
the Womb \ it has neither Veins, Arteries* not 
Nerves, whence it is infenfible. 

The Epidermis has the fame Figure, and the fame 
Magnitude as the Skin. In Burns it feparates from 
the Skin, but it regenerates very eafily without leaving 
a Mark afterwards.— Let an Anatomift be ever fo 
fkilful or expert* he can never diffedt this Cuticitla * 
unlefs he does it by burning a Part with the Flame of 
a Candle •, it is this which rifes in large PuftuleS when 
Veficatories are applied to fome Parc ol the Body 3 
and when it feparates from the Skin without an outward 
Caufe, it is n Sign that the Part has a Difpofuion to 
Mortification or Gangrene. 

The Ufes of the Epidermis are to cover the Skin, 
to render ic fmoother and equal* to hinder the Eva¬ 
cuation of Humours from the Extremities of the 
Veflels which terminate to it* and blune the Senfe of 

touching* 
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couching, which could not be made upon the Skin 
without Pain, if the Impreffion of Objects were to 
be made immediately upon the Fibres, and upon the 
Nerves, which end and are inferred into the Skin icfclf. 

The Skin (FF) is the fecond Tegument, and the 
greatefl Membrane of the Body, very thick, efpeci- 
ally'in the Back, at the Kidnies,. and in the Limbs ; 
very thin in the Face, and exceedingly fo in the 

Lips.-It has its crue Principle, in common, with 

all the other Parts. 

The Skin is formed of Fibres, intertwined to¬ 
gether like unto Nets, which make its Thicknefsj 
under thefe Nets, thoufands of fmall Glands are 
placed. A fmall Branch of an Artery comes into 
every one of thefe Glands; out of them a fmall 
Vein, and a lymphatick VtffcJ going from the Gland, 
which parting through thefe Nets, terminate at the 
Superficies of the Skin. 

The Knowledge, or rather Difcovery of this Struc¬ 
ture, has taught us in what Manner Sweating is per¬ 
formed ; thereby we find, that a fufficienc Quan¬ 
tity of Blood being brought hither by fo many Arte¬ 
ries, as there are Glandules in it, is carried back a- 
gain by fo many little Veins ; and that whilft it is 
pafiing through the Pores of the Glandules, a Serum 
is filtrated from ir, which coming through the excre¬ 
tory VefleJ, furniflies Matter for Sweat. 

There is alfo another Sort of Evacuation through 
the Skin, which we call infenfible Tranfpiration, 
no lefs advantageous than fweating; becaule, being 
made without Intermifiion, it purifies and cools 
the Blood, by an abfolutely necefiary Difilpation there* 
of, and preierves the Skin moift, as well as the Epi¬ 
dermis , which, without it, would become too dry, 
and hurtful to the Senie of Touching. 

The Skin is a Membrane that can extend or con¬ 
trail* icfclf eafily, as it is evident, in Women with 
Child, in hydropical Perfons, and in fuch as grow 
exceeding big, and fat.——Throughout all its Ex¬ 
tent, it adheres to the Parts which it touches ; but 
more in the Palm of the Hand, and the Sole of the 

Foot, than in the Forehead or Belly.'--If the Skin 

happens to fuffera Solution of Continuity in any Part, 
it never re-unites without making a Scar, which re¬ 
mains afterwards all the Life.'-The Skin of a 

Man, is all over covered with Hairs, that of a Wo¬ 
man lefs fo.-We don’t perceive eafily chofe on 

the Surface of the Skin ; but however, they are more 
or Ids diicovered, as they are more of a fair, or a 

dark Colour.--Thole of the Head, Arm-pics. 

Face, and of the Pudenda are always very appa¬ 
rent. 

Although White is the natural Colour of the Skin, 
all Men have it not equally fo ; the Colour often 
changes, according to the Temper of the Body, and 
to the predominant Humour. Fat People have it 
whiter, becaufe the Fat which ,: “S under the Skin, 
gives them a white Lufire. Lean Perfons, on the 
contrary, have it ruddier, becaufe the Fiefh, which 
immediately touches it, gives them that Colour. 

The Skin -has three very confiderable Ules; the 
firft is to cover all the Parts of the Body ; the fecond 
is, to be the Organ of Touching ; and the third is, 
to ferve for an Emundory to the Humours, which 
pals lurch by Sweat and Tranfpiration. 

The Fat (G) is the third of the common Tegu¬ 
ments,-It is a white Body of a middle Confidence, 

formed of the unftuous and oily Parts of the Blood, 
and corulenfed by a certain Degree of Pleat, which 
not being 11 rong enough to diffolve it, cannot be a 

Hindrance to its Production.*-This oily Matter is 

•indoled in little Bags, called Cellule Alipofc , ad¬ 
hering to the outward Surface of a Membrane, cal¬ 
led Adipofa , ;dl over the Body, except on the Fore¬ 
head, Eye* I ids. Penis and Scrotum. -In fo me Sub¬ 

jects, the Cellule arc lb full and cli/tended, that the 
Pat is above an Inch thick ; in others they are at mod 
Hat; and in emaciated Subjects, in dead of Fat., we 
find a Sort of flaccid, transparent Subfiance, which 
is nothing but the bare Membrane,——This Sort of 


Fat, is what the Phy.ficians call Pinguedo ; but there 
is a fecond Sort of Pat, called Adept, Sabum, Sevang 
and fomecimes Axungia, which is whiter, harder, 
more brittle, and lei's eafy to liquify than the for¬ 
mer. 

The Fat of both Kinds ferves as a natural Balfam 
to preferve the Body ; and by mixing with, and en¬ 
veloping the Salts, wherewith the Biood and Serum 
are highly faturaced, keeps them from fretting and 

coroding the Parcs of the Body, through which they 
pais. 

The Fat has alfo feveral other Ules; that which 
inverts the whole Body keeps it warm, whereof chofe 
who are fat, are very little fcnfible of Cold ; that about 
the Heart ferves to keep it moift, and pliant in its 
Motions; that at the Kidnies, preierves their Pelvis 
from being hurt by the Salts of the Urine ; and 
that found near the Joints, facilitate their Motion, by 
its Lubricity.-For which Reafon, there is Abun¬ 

dance of it found in Places, where the Motions are 
great and violent, as at the Heart, and the Eye. 

It is thought, like wife, and not without Probabi¬ 
lity, that the Fat makes a confiderable Part of the 
Nourifhment of our Body ; whence the fat cert Perfons 
falling into an Ajirophy, gradually lofe all their Fat , 
which is always quite expended in fuch Cafes, before 
the Difeafe becomes fatal. 

Too much Fat is ufually attended with Heavinefs, 
and Drowfinefs, not only from the Unwieldinefs of 
an overgrown Body, nor from the Huffing the Ca¬ 
vities and Thorax alone, which fomecimes obftrudts 
the Expanfion of the Diaphragm and Lungs, and 
produces a Difpncea , or an Qrthropncea ; but it is like- 
wife probable, that the Abundance of fatty, or oily 
Particles returned into the Blood, and implicating the 

more fubtle and aftive Parts, may hinder the necefiary 
Secretions in the Brain. 

There are ten Mufcles which pofiefs all the ante¬ 
rior Parts of the Abdomen ; which -are the four ob¬ 
lique, two tranfverfal, two rePli, and two piramidai. 
--They all receive their Names from their Situa¬ 
tion, and from the Order and Difpoficion of their 
Fibres.-By Means of tbofe Mufcles, the Abdo¬ 

men can expand and contract icfclf. 

Of the four oblique Mufcles , there are two of them 
defending and external, and two afeending and in¬ 
ternal : Tliofe which appear firfl, after the raffing of 
the Teguments, are the obliquely defending (L) fo 
called, becaufe their Fibres defeend obliquely from 
above downwards; they are alfo called external, to 
qirtinguifh them from chofe placed under them ; and 
great Obliqui, becaufe they exceed the others oblique 
in Magnitude.-Their Figure is triangular. 

They proceed by Digitation, from the Ser rat us Major, 
i. e. from the fixth and fevench of the crue Ribs, from 
all the baftard Ribs, and from the Edge of the t ran fi¬ 
ver I e Proccfs of the Vertebra of the Loins; arc in¬ 
ferred in the external Part of the Os lllium , and of the 
Os Pubis, and end with a large and ftrong Aponeuro- 

fis in the Line a Alba.- -Thefe Mulclcs are indented 

with the Scrrati Majores, which are Mulclcs of die 
Thorax, by five or fix Dictations, each whereof re¬ 
ceives a Nerve from the Interrtices of the Rios. 

The obliquely afeending Mufcles (IVI) lb called, 
becaufe their Fibres rife from below, upwards, are 
fmmtcd jull under the former, and are a great deal 

lefs.-They proceed from the fu peri or Parc of the 

Os Pubis, and terminate with a large double Ten¬ 
don in the Linea Alba ; the upper Part whereof creep¬ 
ing over the Re Plus, and the other creeping under ir, 
and joining together at the Linea. Alba, do, as ic 
were, ffieath the Re PI us. 

The Tranfverfal (N) are fituatecl under the oblique, 
placed upon the Peritoneum, proceed from the Procef- 
fes of the Vertebra of the Loins, are infer ted in the 
internal Part of the Os lllium , and of the Cartilage of 
the lower Ribs, and parting under the RcPlus, terminate 

in the Linea Alba , by a large Aponcttrofis /-They 

arc perforated in their middle Part to give Pafiage to 
the umbilical Veficls; and at their lower Part for the 
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Communication in Men, of the fpcrmatick Veflels 
with the Teflicles» and fo in Women the round Li¬ 
gaments of the Matrix which proceed to make their 

inkrtion in the Thighs. , 

The fourth Pair of the Mufcles or the Abdomen are 
the (O) which arife from the Sternum, , and 

the Extremity of the laft two Ribs, and go ; ftrai.t 
down to the fore Part of the Abdomen , to be inferred 
in the Os Pubis. — They have three, four, fomedmes 
more tendinous Coarctations of their fle.fny Fibres, 
which divide them, as it were, into fo many diftindt 

Mufcles. • - 

The Refit, or , Re fins, has Veins and Arteries 

which creep on its lnfide from the. Mamillary and 
Epigaftric Veflels, which communicate together that 
the Blood may return by the mamillary Veins, when 
the.Pafiage is flopped by the Epigaftric which are 
comp re fled in Women with Child., 

The two Fir ami dal Veftels (P) of the Abdomen , lie 
upon the lower Tendons of the Refit , proceed from 
the upper, and internal Part of the Os Pubis, and ter¬ 
minate in a Point in the Linea Alba , three or four 
Fingers Breadth above the Os Pubis , and fometimes 
reach the Navel. 

Fallopius, Riolanus , and Gelee, pretend that thofe 
Mufcles lerve to fortify the Tendons of the Refit _ ; 
That they help the Excretion of the Urine, and con¬ 
tribute to the Eredtion of the Penis ; though their 
foie Fundlion is to raife the Peritoneum, and hinder 
the Region of the Bladder where they are inferted 
from too much Compreflion, that one be not obliged, 

or rather forced to make Water as often as the other 

$ 

Mufcles comprefs the internal Parts, 

The Linea Alba (Q 2 is a Cone our fe of all the 
Aponeurofes oF the Mufcles, I have heretofore* men¬ 
tioned ; it is called Linea, a Line, becaufe it is ftrait 
like a Line, and white, becaufe .there’s no Flefh in it.— 
It extends from the Cartilago Xiphoides unto the Os 
pubis . It is firaiter below the Navel than above ic, 
and divides the Mufcles of the right Side'from: thofe 
on the left. 

The Peritonaeum (aaaa) is a thin (oft..Mem¬ 
brane, covering and containing all the Vifce^a.o f the 

Abdomen.- -The Figure and Size of the Peritoneum 

anfwer to thofe of the Abdomen ,w h i c hi t lines through¬ 
out ^ its internal Surface is fmooth, and lined v/ith an 
undluous Humour, ferving to prevent its .wounding 
the Inteftines, and other Parts, it touches, as. well as 
to lubricate and facilitate their M°don j when, the 
Glands which furnifh it are obftrudted, the Peritoneum 

grows thick, as is frequently, found in Dropfies.-- 

It’s external Surface is fibrous and unequal, that it 
may adhere more firmly to the Mufcles of the Abdo¬ 
men, Linea Alba, Ojfa Pubis, Ifchium , Ilium, Sacrum, 
and the Verl.cbre Lumbares, to which it is faftened % 
and, from the laft whereof many fuppofe it to have 
its, Origin.*—:— It is alfo connedted to the inferior 
or convex Surface of the Liver, which ic fufpends by 
a flrong Ligament, called Sufpenforium Hepatic ./ 

The Peritoneum is double every-where, but, nioft 
apparently fo from the Navel to the Os Pubis, and 
near the Lumbar Vertebra? , as appears not only, from 
its extraordinary Thicknefs in both, bi,ic from .its 
fpontancous parting in the latter, to receive tlje Kid¬ 
neys.-— It is perforated in the upper Parc,to give Paf- 
fage to the CEJcphagus, Aorta, qnd Cava \ in the under, 
for the Fundament, the Neck of the Matrix, and the 
Veflels that go to the Thighs j and in the Forepart 
to give Pafiage to the umbilical Veflels. 

Its exterior Coat has two Proccfius, whiclvin Men 
fall down into the Scrotum, wrap • up the fpcrmatick 
Vt-ffcls, and dilating make the Tmica Vaginalis of 
the Tefticlcs ; in Women they form a Cover fertile 
round Ligament of the Womb. . , 

The Peritoneum receives Veins and Arteriqs j; from 
the Mammaria, diaphragmatic a , Epigaftric,#, Sacra, 
and Lumbarcs. Nerves from the Os Sacrum and 
Loins. Rudbechjus pretends to have Jikuwifo difeo* 
vereti Lymphdtieks, which being fcarce vifible, are 
not much taken Notice of. 


•.In morbid Cafes great Quantities of Serum have 
been found between the Duplicitures of this Mem¬ 
brane, ..when there was none in the Cavity of the 
Abdomen ..... * 

The Uie of the Peritoneum is to contain and keep 
in their Place the Vifcera of the Abdomen ; this is fo 
manifeft, that .whenever this Membrane happens to 
be broken, or extraordinarily dilated, fome.of the Part3 
are apt to fall down, and to form thofe-Tutnors called 
. Hernias ; or. Ruptures. 

The Navel, (B) is a Nodus formed by the Re¬ 
union of the. umbilical Veflels, and rut fo foon as the 
Infant is. born ; called alfo Umbilicus . from Umbo , 
the Middle, becaufe fituated not only in the Middle 
of the Venter, but alfo in the Middle of the Body. . 

In a Fetus the Navel is a String of a French Ell long, 
or thereabouts, that goes from the Alter-Birch to the 
Belly of the Fcetus, and then inclofes four Veflels, 
which are a Vein, two Arteries, apd che Urachus .— 
This String ferves to condudl chefe Veff Is, which 
would, have been too weak of themfelves for fo long a 
Paflage, and not been able to reftft the Motions of the 
Infant 5 its Length is of Ufe to the Infant, that he 
may remove conveniently to and fro in che Womb, 
and that both the Infant and the' After-Birch may 
come away one after another in the Delivery. So foon 
as the Infant is born, this String is to bfe tied within 
two Fingers Breadth of his Belly, and then cut above 
the Ligature. Nature afterwards rids itfelf of what 
remains of ir, fo that there remains only the Nodus or 

Knot, we have heretofore mentioned.-The four 

umbilical Veflels are annexed to it; the Vein afeends 
upwards, and, the Arteries and Urachus defqend ; and 
are all four inferted between the Mufcles and the 
Peritoneum. 

My,Opinion on theUfcof tbit.umbilical Veff els (CDD) 
is, that the Arteries of the Mother carry .a certain 
Quantity of ; Blood' inco;the Placenta , which being 
therein .difperfed, is received by the Branches of the 
umbilical Vein>•,which!carries it into the Vena Porta , 
to be filtrated through .the Subftance of the Liver in 
the,Fa?tup, before, it is to enter into the Vena Cava , 
that carrries. it into, the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
from whence.- it paffes into the Left through the 
Foramen -Eotalli, in order to be diftribuced, after¬ 
wards, into all the Parts of the Body by Means of 
the Arteries. The Superfluity of this Blood is brought 
by the two urpbilical Arteries, to the-After-birch, 
where being difperfed* 1 ic is received by the Veins 
of the Mother fpread;jtherein, and which carries 
it into the great Veins to circulate with the whole Mafs 
of Blood; and thus there is made a continual Circu¬ 
lation ,of the Blood, of;the Mother to che Infant, and 
of that of the Infant to the Mother. 

The Epiploon, (FF), is a Membrane fituated un¬ 
der the Peritoneum,. which floats upon the Inteftines, 
and follows their finuous Windings; it extends from 
the Boctopi of the Stomach unto the Navel, where ic 
commonly ends; but when it happens to defeend 
unco the lower Region of the Hypogaftrium , and even to 
lapfe into the Scrotum,, then it. caufes the Hernia 
Epiplocelcs 5 and when in.Women it happens to flip 
between the Matrix and the Bladder, it makes a 
Compreflion on , the .Orifice of the Uterus , and 
thereby, if we believe Hyppocratcs, hinders-Genera¬ 
tion. 1 . 

The Figure of the Epiploon is like a Fifher’s Net.- 
It has a;,great Cavity in its middle Part, formed by 
two Membranes, one external or anterior, annexed to 
tile Bottom of the Stomach, and to the Spleen ; and 
the other internnl and pofterior, annexed to the Colon, 
and to .the.,Back, under the Diaphragm.—• The 
Epiploon fhas fmall Veflels; of Fat , as well as the 
Membtana Adipofa, and which terminate in Globules \ 
this, Fat often melts in thofe that have a Hcdtick 
Fever. 

The Epiploon, when it comes to the Air, corrupts 
fooiu wherefore in Wound9 of the Abdomen we are 
obliged to cut ofl'nny fuch Parc of ic, as has had any 
Irruption outwards, There are like wife fome Diftcm- 
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pers which fpoils and corrupts it, as it is eafy to ob¬ 
serve in fcorbutick, pthifical, and hypochondraical 

Perfons. •-It has more Veflels than any other 

Membrane, in Proportion to its Magnitude;. for it 
receives fmali Nerves from the intercollal Branches of 
the eighth Pair, many Arteries from the Cceliack , and 
many Veins which difeharge chemfelves into the 
Porta. 

The Ufes attributed to the Epiploon are to warm 
the Sromach, and thereby help the Digeftion; to 
cover the Inteftines ; and to conduit the fplenick 
Branch, and the ocher Veflels which go to the Sto¬ 
mach, the Duodenum , or the Colon. Though for 
my Part I believe that it does more Hurt by the Rup¬ 
tures it caufes, than by its luppofed Services. \ 

From the Mouth unto the Anus, there is a conti¬ 
nued and a very long Body, whole Beginning gives 
an Entrance to the Nourifhment; the Middle receives, 
and preferves it; and whofe End gives a Difeharge 
to its Excrements. The Parc from the Mouth unto 
the Diaphragm is called (Efopbagus, or Gullet; the 
next to it, Stomach; and the next, Inteftines, or the 
Guts; and the Membrane which retains them all is 
the Mefenlery. 

Leaving the Afopbagus till I come to the Breaft, 
1*11 begin with the Stomach, '(GG) which is an 
organical Part, deftined to receive the Meats after 
Deglution, anti the principal Inftrumentof Chyiifica- 
tion, fituated in the Epigaftrium immediately under 
the Diaphragm, between the Liver and the Spleen, 
and of a round and oblong Figure, refembling a 
Bag-pipe, particularly when the (Efopbagus is left with 
it and a Part of the Duodenum.' -Its external Sur¬ 

face is fmooth and whitifh, and the internal wrinkled 
and reddilh ; it is annexed above to the Diaphragm, 
below to the Epiploon , on the Right Side to the Duo - 
denum , and on the Left to the Spleen. 

The Stomach confifts of four Membranes or Coats; 
the Firft and in moll is formed of lliort Fibres, which 
ftand perpendicular upon the Fibres of the next Coat, 
and are plainly to be feen towards the Pylorus ; when 
the Stomach is diftended with Meat, thefe Fibres be¬ 
come thick and fhort, whilft they endeavour to reftore 
themfelves by their natural Elafticicy; they contract 
the Cavity of the Stomach for the Attrition and Ex- 

pulfion of the Aliments.--This Coat is much larger 

than the reft, being full of Plaits and Wrinkles, and 
chiefly about the Pylorus : Thefe Plaits retard the 
Chyle that it runs not out of the Stomach before it be 

fufhciently digeflec!.--In this Coat there are alfo a 

great Number of fmali Glands which feparate a Li¬ 
quor, which befmears all the Cavity of the Stomach, 
and helps the Concoftion of the Aliments; for which 
Reafon this Coat is called the ‘Tunica Giandulofa. 

The Second is much finer.and thinner; it is alto- 
gether nervous ; is of an exquifite Senfe, and is cal¬ 
led Nervofa. 

The Third is Mufctilar , being made of ftreight and 
circular Fibres : The ftreight run upon the upper 
Part of the Stomach, between irs fuperior and inferior 
Orifices; and the circular run obliquely from the up¬ 
per Part of the Stomach to the Bottom.-Of thefe 

the innermoll defeend towards the right Side, and the 
outermoft towards the Left; fo that by their Action 
both Ends of the Stomach are drawn towards its 
Middle, and the whole is equally contracted : By 
their Contraction and continual Motion, the Attrition 
and D injection of the Aliments is in great Mcafure per¬ 
formed. • . 

The fourth Tunic is common, and comes from the 
Peritoneum. 

The Stomach has two Orifices, the one Superior, 
and the other Inferior; the Superior (M) one, called 
the Mouth of the Stomach, is on the left Side, and 
begins where the (Efopbagus ends ; it is fituated over 
againft the eleventh Vertebra of the Back, and dofely 
flint up by Abundance ol fldhy and circular Fibres, at 
the Time when it receives no Nonrifliment, a Thing 
very neccflary, not only for the better Conco&ion, but 


to hinder the Aliments from being caft up again into 
the Mouth, and alfo hinder the Fumes, caufied by 
Digeftion, from being ofFenfive. 

The inferior (N) Orifice, called Pylorus , is on thfc 
right Side ; which although called the inferior Orifice, 

is only with refpedl to the other placed a little higher, 
and not with refpeft to the Fund or Bottom of the 
Stomach, fince both Orifices are almofl: equally re¬ 
moved from this.-The Pylorus is a little benr, 

-very narrow, becaufe full of tranfverfe Fibres, and is 
begirt with a thick Circle or a Spbinfter, that fhucs it. 

The Stomach lends Veins to the Porta , and branches 
the G aft r epiploic a , accompanied with others of the 
Celiac , all lying immediately under the Fourth 
Coat. 

The eighth Pair of Nerves give two confiderable 
Branches to the Stomach (PP) which are fpread much 
about the upper Orifice ; by which it is rendered very 
fenfible: Whence alfo proceeds the great Sympathy 
betwixt the Stomach, Head, and Heart ; on account 
whereof Van Helmont thoughr that the Soul had its Seat 
in the upper Orifice of the Stomach. 

The Ulc of the Stomach is for the Concodlion of the 
Aliments, and converts them into Chyle. This Con- 
codlion or Digeftion, is performed in the following 
Manner. 

Ihe internal Coat of the Stomach, being all over 
bedeck’d (as we have already obferved) with Glandules, 
which continually tranfmit into it an acid Juice,- the 
Aliments, alter having been pounded in the Mouth, 
and penetrated with the Saliva , which fprings from 
the Parotide, and maxillary Glandules, are conduced 
through the CEfopbagus into the Stomach, and either 
by the Help of the acid Juice both of that they find 
in it, and of that which diftils into it without Inter- 
mifllon, they become more liquid ; then this Liquor 
•not being able to rife upwards through the CEfophagus , 
by reafon of its Situation, and the Diapbragma ma¬ 
king Compreflion upon the Stomach, does gently run 
through the Pylorus into the Inteftines, where it comes 
to greater Perfection by the Mixture of the Bill's, and 
Pancreatick Juice. 

The Intestines, (QQJ or Guts, are long, round, 
hollow, and continued Bodies from the Pylorus unto 
the Anus ; fituated under the Epiploon in the Abdo- 

inen, whofe whole Capacity they almofl fill.-They 

are knit or annexed to the Back by the Mefentery, 
which ties them together; fo that the Tenuia Inteftind 
are in the Middle of the Abdomen , towards the Um¬ 
bilical Region, and the Crajfa in the Circumference. 

Ihe Inteftines feeni to be nothing but a Continua¬ 
tion of the Stomach, as confiding of the fame Num¬ 
ber of Coats, and fabricated in the fame Manner. 
They are, when feparated from the Mefentery , of a very 
great Length ; ordinarily about fix times as long as the 
Perfon’s Height, whofe they were; and chough they 
feem to be but one continued Channel, or Fifttda, yet 
becaufe in feveral Parts, their Magnitude, Figure, 
and Thicknefs are different, they are generally divided 
into the Thick and Small, as we have clone it al¬ 
ready ; and thefe again are each of them fubdivided 
into three. The three Small are called Duodenum, 
Jejunum , and Ilium ; and the Thick, Ccccum, Colon , 
and Reft urn. 

They have all of them in common, a Kind of ver¬ 
micular Motion, which, beginning at the Stomach, 
is propagated downwards, and is called the Periftal- 
tick Motion ; to facilitate which, they are generally 
lubricated with a great deal of Fat, efpecially the 
thick ones, whofe Surface being fomewhat uneven, 
and the Contents lefs fluid than thofe of the final!, 
they need fomewhat more to make them Aide eafy. 

The firft of the Jntcjliua Tenuia , or final! Guts, is 
called Duodenum , and reaches from the right Orifice 
of the Stomach, as far as the Vertebra. ■ of the Back, 
on the left Side, where it ends, at the firft Angle 
made by the Inteftines, which is about twelve Inches, 
bom which Menfurc, it feems to have taken its 
Name.——Into this Gut, the Meatus Cholodoctts , and 
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bilfttts Pan ere at icus are inferted 5 whereumo each of 
them difeharges its Juice, for the fecond Prepara¬ 
tion of the Chyle. 

The next Inteftine is the Jejunum , fo called, be- 
caufe it is "enerally found more empty than the reft*, 
which may be occafioned, partly by the Fluidity of 
the Chyle, which is greater in this Inteftine, than in 
any of thofe that follow it 5 and partly by its Capa¬ 
city, being fomewhat larger than that of the Duode¬ 
num and therefore gives a freer Paflage, and, perhaps 
alfo the Irretation of this Gut, through the Acrimony 
oftheBiledifcharged into the lnteftines, a little before 
the Beginning of this Gut, may contribute fomething 
towards accelerating the Paffage of the Contents. 
However it may feem fufficient:, that through the 
oreat Number of Lafteals, with which this Gut a- 
bounds more than any other, theDefcent of the Con¬ 
tents, which are here deprived of their moft • fluid 
Parts, fhould in the reft be more fluggifh, by Rea- 

lon of their great Confidence.--This Inteftine pof- 

fc/Tes, almoft the whole umbilical Region; Mr .Dionis 
lays, that its Length is an Ell and an Half, Paris 
Meafure. 

The third of the fmall lnteftines, is the Ilium ; it 
pofleftes almoft all below the Navel, and extends, 
by its Circumvolutions, towards the Ilia on both 
Sides; from whence it takes its Name. It begins im¬ 
mediately where the Jejunum ends, and terminates 
at the Get’cum. —it has-fewer Vetuc Lafte<e. than the 
Jejunum , and therefore is always fuller.—This Gut 
not being fo fall: tied to the Neighbouring Parts, as 
the Colon, and the Ccecum , often fall into the Scrotum, 
and makes the Hernia Enterocelis ; it is alfo in this 
Gut, that the Volvulus, or Miferere happen, called 
lliaca PoJJio, occafioned by its antiperiftaltick Mo¬ 
tion. 

The fir ft of the Intcftina Craffa, is called Ccecum, 
which has a lateral Iniertion into the upper End of 
the Colon , and is not perforated at-its other Extre¬ 
mity; but hangs to it like the Finger of a Glove, 
and is about three or four Inches long.—The true 
Ufe of this Part is not yet determined ; Bartholin pre¬ 
tends that the Name of Ccecum is given to it, becaufe 
its Ufe is but blindly known, and fome late Anato- 
rnifts have thought, that that very Name was mi- 
ftaken, not allowing this to be the Ccecum of the An- 
tients, which they imagined to be chat thick globous 
Part of the Colon, which is immediately, appended to 
the Ilium ; and therefore they have given this Part 
the Name of Appendicula Vermiform?s. —This Ccecum 
or Appendix, is propbrtionably bigger in Infants chan 
Adults, and in many other Animals, even fmailer 
than in Men ; and is at the unperforated Extremity, 
fligluly connected to the right Kidney. 

The next of the thick lnteftines, is the Colon, the 
larged; of them all; it begins at the End of the Cce¬ 
cum towards the right Kidney, unto which it is an¬ 
nexed, and afeending up to the concave Part of the 
Liver, it touches the Bladder of Bile, which tinges it 
with irs yellow Colour in this Place; from thence it 
paffes along rhe inferior Part of the Stomach, and 
fade ns to the Spleen and to the Left Kidney ; from 
whence it defeends like an S, unto a little above the 
Os Sacrum , and terminates at the Rcftum, in lb much 
that it encompaffcs all the Abdomen. -At the En¬ 

trance of the Ilium into this Gut, is placed a Valve 
formed out of the Production of the inward Coat of 
the I Hum, which, like the Finger of a Glove, when 
its Kxnrmity is cur oft', hangs loole in the Cavity of 
the Colon ; by which Means it ftops the Return-of the 
Excrements, though fomotimes, as in Inverfions of 
the. Peril}allic Motion, it proves not fufficient for that 

Ufe.-It has a great many Cellule, or, as it were, 

dillinft Cavities, framed by a Coar&ation of the Gut 
by two Id game ms or Bundles ol membranous flcfhy 
Fibres, about half a Finger broad, each running on 
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ther Side the Gut oppoftte to each other, the whole 
•ejigih of it; and, as it were, girding it in at cer¬ 
tain Difiances, thereby making it referable w Glafs 

Incorporator ufed in mixing Oil and Vinegar, 


The laft of the lnteftines is the Return, which 
reaches from the Os Sacrum to the Anus , and is plains 
without Cells. It- is faft tied to the Ojfa, Sacrum , and 
Coccygis , by Means of the Peritonaeum, in Men to 
the Neck of the Bladder of Urine; and in Women to 
the Vagina Uteri , to which it is ftrongly connetfted 
by a membranous Subftance. That Subftance of the 
Vagina and Inreftine is hardly diftinguilhable from 
one another. The Length of this Gut is ordinarily 
about a Hand’s Breadth and an half, and its Capacity 
about the Thicknefs of three Fingers; its lower End 
the Anus is furnilhed with three Mufcles, viz. the 
Spbinfter Ani* and the two Levatores Ani . 

The Spbinffer Ani, is like a Ring; its Bignefs is 
two Fingers breadth, annexed, before, to the Penis 
imMen^and to the Neck of the Matrix in Women ; 
behind, it is fattened to the Coccyx, and laterally, to the 
Ligaments of the Os Sacrum , and to the Hips; it 
ferves to open and fhut the Anus according to our 
Will.—The Levatores Ani proceed from the inferior 
and lateral Parr of the Os Ifcbimn, and infert in rhfe 
Sphintter of the Anus to lift it up again, after the Eva¬ 
cuation of Excrements is over. 

The lnteftines in general a,re furnifhed with Blood 
from the Mefenteric Arteries, which is returned by 
the Mefaraic Veins ; but the Duodenum receives a 
Branch from the Cceliac, which is called Duodena ; to 
which anfwersa Vein of the fame Name, that likewife 
returns the Blood to the Porta— -the Return receives 
others Called Hemorrhoids ; the Internal from the in¬ 
ferior Mefenteric , and the External from the Hypo - 
gaftric, with Veins correfponding of the fame Name, 
that alfo go to the Porta.- —Thefe Veffels fpread the 
lnteftines with Abundance of Ramifications, and are 
frequently diverfified in feveral Subjects of the fame 
Species ; much lefs are they to be depended upon, for 
an uniform Appearance in Animals of different Kinds. 
—The Nerves of the Intejlines come, fome of them, 
from thofe of the Stomach, and fome from the great 
Mefenteric Plexus , which diftributes Branches to all 
the lnteftines. 

The Mesentery (V) is a double Metnbraile ft tu¬ 
tted in'the Middle of the Abdomen, and of a Figur6 
near unco Circular : If the Elongation of the Colon , and 
the Reftum be excepted in it, it has about four Fingers 
breadth Diameter, and three Paris Ells, in its Circum¬ 
ference, round about which the lnteftines are folded. 
——The Mefentery contains a vaft Number of lateral 
Veins, which carry the Chyle from the lnteftines to the 
Glands, which are abundantly more in Number in 

its Center, than in its Circumference.-From thefe 

Glandules the Chyle goes by other latfteal Veins, intd 
the common Receptacle, and from thence into the 
Duftus Tboracicus, in order to fall into the left axillary* 
Vein.—The other Veffels of the Mefentery are the Lym- 
phaticks , which diftil their Limpha into the Re¬ 
ceptacle, in order to make the Chyle more fluid. 

Fat is collected into the Mefentery as in the Epi¬ 
ploon , from an oily and fulphurous Blood, which eva-^ 
porates from the Veffels, and retained there by the 
Thicknefs of the Membranes. This Fat is to preferve 
the natural Meat of thefe Parts, and to moiflen the 
Vena: LaRc<c, which having only a very thin Mem¬ 
brane* and being filled only in the Time of the Di- 
ftribution of the Chyle, would othervvife grow dry.— 
The Glandules (X) of the Mefentery, have each of 
them a little Artery, which bring Blood to them, a 
little Vein which carries back the Blood, and an ex¬ 
cretory DtifluS, which difeharges into the Guts what 
has been filtrated through thefe Glandules. 

The Ufe of the Mefentery is to tie the lnteftines 
together unto the Vertebra Lumbarcs, and to hinder 
any Difordcr which could happen in their Circumvo¬ 
lutions; and its double Membrane is to fheltcr from 
all Dangers the Veffels which pafs between them to 

the lnteftines.-The Mefentery receives its Nerves 

from the Vertebra: Lumbar cs, and from the intcrcoftal 
Branch, They are fo interlaced together in the Mid* 
die of the Mefentery , that they form there a Plexus > 
out of which conic abundance of nervous Ligaments, 
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as fine as Hairs, which overfpread the Membranes of 
the Inteftines. 

The Arteries inclofed in the Duplicature of the 
Membranes of the Mefenlery , come from the fuperior 
and inferior Mefenterick Arteries, which are two 
great Branches that come from the Trunk of the 

Aorta, and terminate in all the Inteftines.-All 

the Veins which run through the Mefentery unite to¬ 
gether as they approach its Bafis, and form larger 
Veins, which larger Veins form a Trunk called the 
Mefenterick Vein, which joining with another, 
called the Splenick, make together the Vena Porta , 
which has no other Ufe than that which is common 
to all the Veins of the Body, and which is to carry 

back the Blood to the Heart. 

We mud obferve in this Place that the Ven/e 
Lacte^, (Y) which I have fo often mentioned al¬ 
ready, were never difcovered ’till the Year 1622, by 
Afellius , which is the Caufe that the Antients have 
attributed Parc of their mod effential Functions to 
the Vena Porta. 

There are two Sorts of Ven* Latte*, the one called 
firft La&ea), and the others Secondary ; the firft bring 
the Chyle from the Inteftines unto the Glandules 
fpread through the Mefentery ; and the Secondary 
carry the Chyle from thefe lame Glandules into the 
Receptacle of Pequct, a famous Phyfician, who in 
1651 difcovered that Receptacle placed between the 
two Origins of the Diaphragm, in the Place where 
the Lumbares Glandules are found. The two Branches 
which proceed from thefe Glandules joining together 
form the Duttus Phoracicus. This Duttus al'cends 
along with the Aorta, between the Ribs and the 
Pleura > and terminates by one, two, or three Branches 
in the left Subclavian Vein, near unto the Axillary 
Vein, from whence the Chyle is carried into the right 
Ventricle of the Heart by the defeending Vena Cava. 

*-—This Canal, or Duttus, and all the Vena Latte* 

have Valvules from Place to Place, which give Ad¬ 
mittance to the Chyle, and hinder its ever return- 
ing. 

Bartholin difcovered in 1652 the lymphatick Vef- 
fels, which fome of the Antients had miftaken for the 
Vena Latte*. 

All thefe VdTels are employed in the Chylification, 

which is perfetfled in the following Manner.- 

After the Victuals are by the Diglution conveyed 
into the Stomach, (as I have already obferved) and 
have been penetrated with the Diffolvent, fo as to ap¬ 
pear as an uniform Liquor; that Liquor being fqueez- 
ed by the Stomach equally on all Sides, is forced 
through the Pylorus , and fo enters the inteftines: 
There ic meets with two others diffolvent, viz. the 
Bile, and the Pancreatick Juice, which finifii the 
Liquefaction of the Aliments. This done, it purfues 
its Courfe through the Inteftines; and mean while the 
fubtileft Part of ic enters the Orifices of the firft Vc - 
r.<e Latte*, and is carried unto the Glands at the Bafts 
of the Mefentery ; then that fame fubtileft Parc is 
taken up by the fecondary Vena Latte*, and conveyed 
to Pequct Ps Receptacle, where we’ll leave it ’till 
we condud: it to the Heart through the Duttus 
Pboraciats. 

The Liver, (aa) which is the next Part of the 
Abdomen , which falls under our Confidcration, is a 
large glandulous Vifcus, of a red fanguine Colour, 
iituated immediately under the Diaphragm in the 
right Ilypocbondrium, which ic almoft fills j and then 
ilretching itlelf over the right Side of the Stomach 
towards the left Ilypochondrtum , reaches behind the 
Cartilugo Xipboides, growing gradually thinner and 
narrower. 

The upper Part ol the Liver is convex and per- 
fcdlly I'mooth ; the under concave, and fome what 
more uneven, having four large Fiffiircs 5 one through 
which the umbilical Ligament puffes; a Second on 
the left Side receiving the Pylorus, and the Beginning 
of the Duodenum ; a Third on the right Side, near the 
Maigin in which the Gall-bladder is lodged 5 and the 


Jaft in the upper Part affording a PafTage to th z Vena 
Cava. 

Its Figure is fomewhat approaching round with 
thin Edges, not altogether even, but notched in fome 
Places.—Its Magnitude is various in different Subjects, 
according to the Proportion of the Body ; though in 
a Fat us it is always larger, in Proportion, than in 

Adults.-The Liver is fattened by two Ligaments, 

the Firft, which is the flrongeft and chief Ligament, 
penetrates into the Subftance .of the Liver and ties ic 

up to the Diaphragm.' --This fufpenfory Ligament 

proceeds from the common Capfila of the Porta , 

and Gall Du£t.«-The other Ligament has its 

Origin from the external Coat of the Liver, or, which 
amounts to the fame, from the Per it on* am, and ter¬ 
minates in the Cartilago Xipboides. -Thefe Liga¬ 
ments ferve to keep ic in its due Situation.-Some 

Authors give in the dry’d umbilical Vein for a third 


Ligament, which cannot be, fince, thereby the Liver 
and the Midriff to which ’tis tied, would be drawn 
downward, and fo would hinder its Motion, efpecially 
in Expiration. . 

The Liver has a Motion, not of iifelf, but depend¬ 
ing on that of the Diaphragm ; to which being very 

firmly connected, it muft needs obey its Motion..-* 

The Subftance of the Liver is vafcular and glandulous, 
which latter Parc is very fofc and friable, and eafily 
feraped off from the Veffels, to which the Glands 


every-way adhere, as it were, in Bunches; which has 
made the Anatomifts call the confiderable ones, the 
internal Lobes of the Liver. 

The Glands adhering thus to the Veffels, and con- 
ftituting thofe Lobes, are wrapped up together in 
proper Membranes, whence this Appearance of di- 
ftindfc Lobes.—Every one of thefe Glands, according 
to Malpighi, is compofcd of fix unequal Sides, or 
Faces.—They are all cloathed with their proper Mem¬ 
branes, and have each an excretory Dud ; feveral of 
which joining together form little Trunks, which 
run all along with the Branches of the Porta ; 
and thefe again uniting form longer Trunks always 
full of Bile, and which confticute the Poms bilarius, 
which being.diftributed all over the Liver , receives, 
in the foregoing Manner, the Bile , which is feparated 
by thefe Glands ; and terminating in the Meatus he - 
paticus, and in the Duttus Communis , at length dis¬ 
charges that Bile into the Duodenum.' -Bdid-.s this 

Difcharge by the Porus bilarius (fuppofed to be the 
great one) the Liver delivers alfo Part of its Bile 
into the Gall-bladder, by a Dud, called the Cyft-he - 
pa tick Dutt, firft difcovered by Dr. Clifton, and there¬ 
fore called, alfo, Glifton's Capfula, by Means where¬ 
of there is an immediate Communication, between 
the Porus bilarius , and the Gall-bladder. 

Befides thefe Gall-veffels, peculiar to the Liver, ic 
has alfo Nerves, Arteries,. Veins, and lymphatick 


ones. . 

It receives two Nerves from the eighth Pair, one 
from the ftomachick Branch, and the other from 
the Jntcrcoftal, which not piercing through its Sub¬ 
ftance, but only being loft in its Tunicles, is the 
Reafon why its Senfe is not fo quick, as the other 
Part9 which are better ftock’d with Nerves. 

The Arteria Caliaca , fpringihg from the Aorta, 
divides itfelf into two Branches, one of which repairs 
to the Liver , and the other to the Spleen. The 
firft', which is the Icaft, detaches from it the Gaftrick, 
the two Cyflic*, the Epiploick, the inteftina), and 
the Gaftro-epiploick, before it enters the Liver; 
where, atlaft, ’cis divided into almoft as many fmall 
Branches, as the Vena Porta , wlvch js diffeminated, 

with the Cava, through its whole Subftance.-And 

here ic is particularly remarkable of the Porta, and 
the Cava , that, contrary to the Sentiment of fome 
Anatomifts, they arc both equally di(perfed through 
the whole Subftance of the Liver , with this fingle 
Difference, that the Branches of the Porta arrive 
there, and thofe of the Cava fee out from thence. 

The lymphatick Veffels of the Liver, proceed from 

the 
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the fmall conglobafedGlands found under the Tunicle, 
of its concave Part, towards the Entry of the Vend 
Porta , in the Capfula , of which, Glijfon fays, thefe 
VefleJs are feen to enter, though they have no Com¬ 
munication with the Liver, contrary to Bartholin* who 
jfirft difcovered them, and believed that they deriv’d 

their Original from the Parenchyma. --Thefe VefleJs 

ferve to carry the Lympha of thefe Glands to Pequett's 

Ciftern. 

Although the Liver, is not the Organ of Sanguifi¬ 
cation, as imagined by the Antients, it neverthelefs 
contributes towards the refining of the Blood, which 

is effected in this Manner.--It is almoft unqueftion- 

able, at prefent, that it performs the Office of an 
Artery, and fupplies the Liver with Blood, by pro¬ 
moting the Filtration performed in the Glands, 
which opens into the Extremities of the biliary Vef- 
lels, the Capillaries of the Vena Cava, and thofe of 
the Arteries which convey Blood to them, as well as 
the Vena Porta . Now all this Blood is filtrated in 
fuch a Manner, that its Particles, which are propor¬ 
tioned to the Shoots of the Extremities of the biliary 
Vefiels, flow perpetually into them ; after which fome 
of them are conveyed, to the Gall-bladder, and 
others to the Hepatick Du6l, and from thence to the 
Duodenum ; whereas the other Particles of Blood, 
the Figure and Size of which is difproportioned to 
the above-mentioned Orifices, are recondufled by the 
Capillaries of the Vena Cava , into its large Trunk* 
and at lafb to the right Ventricle of the Heart $ 
which, the better to perform. Nature has taken Care 
to join the Hepatick Artery to the Vena Porta, that 
its continual Pulfation may facilitate and augment the 
Motion of the Venous Blood ; and has alfo placed 
the Liver under the Diaphragm ; and the Mufcles 
of the Abdomen , that the Concourfe of the Blood . 
may be quickened by their continual beating. 

In the concave Part of the Liver, towards the 
lower Margin, is the Gall-Bladder. (B), which is 
a membranous Receptacle, in Figure, fomewhac like 
a Pear, being about the Bignefs of a Pullet’s Egg 
though it is fometimes larger, efpecially in thofe of 
a bilious Temperament. 

The Gall-bladder adheres to the Liver, both by 
its Vefiels, which it receives from it 5 and by its 
Membranes; whereas the External is common with 

that of the Livers- -The lower Part, which hangs 

out of the Liver, refts on the Pylorus of the Sto¬ 
mach, which it dies yellow, with the Gall tranfuding 
through its Membranes. 

Its Membranes are five ; an outer or common one, 
from the Peritoneum \ an inner one, from the Capfula 
of the Porta, and Porus biliarius ; and three proper 
ones.-The firft, vifcttlous, confiding of white Fi¬ 

bres, interwove with Vefiels. Thefecond, mufcular, 
confiding of a double Row of flefliy Fibres, the one 
longitudinal, the other angular ; the third or inner 
Coat, glandulous, confiding of a great Number of 
Glands, like the Crufta Villofa of the Stomach, which 
feparates a Mucus that lines the In fide of the Gall¬ 
bladder, and defends it from the Acrimony of the 

Bite. 

The Bladder is ufually divided into, two Parts, the 
Fundus , or Bottom (C), and the Collum, or Neck 
(D), ac the Orifice of which latter, is placed a Ring 
or Circle of mufcular Fibres, which ferve as aSphin- 
dler, to con dr in gc it, and hinder the too liberal Dif- 
chargc of the! Bile. 

The Duct, called Cholidocus (E), is a long Veflel, 
twice as broad as the Neck of the Bladder, which 
runs draighc from the Liver, through the common 
Pallage to the/ Duodenum, and throws the Gall di¬ 
rectly inco/tlmt Intcdine, 

The Common Du ft (F), or Pnfliigc of the Bile, is 
formed by the Union of the Cholidochus, and Porus 
bilarius. It terminates obliquely, in the End of the 
Duodenum 1 and fometimes in the Beginning of the 
Jejunum, but very rarely in the Ventricle. It runs 
between the Coats of the Intedine, and cuts through 
the outer Coat two Fingers Breadth higher than the 
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inner.-When any Obdrudlioh happens in this 

Duel, the Bile not having a free Egrefis, flies back 
into the Blood, and fo -occafions a Jaundice* which 
Oftentimes proves mortal. ' 

There are two Sorts of Bile, one is fubdeand fine; 
being conveyed by -the biliary Veflel to the Bladder , 
arid from thence to the IntefUne; the other is of a 
-grofier Subdance* and being drained but of the 
Glands qj the Liver, in which the Shoots of the 
Vena Porta terminate, is carried by fmall Drifts tc? 
the Cholidochus , and from thence to the common 
Pafiage, where the two Sorts meet; and fo repair with 
joint Forces to the Inteftines. 

The Bile being a potent DifTolver* cofnpleats in 
the firft InteftineS, the breaking and mincing of 
fuch Parts of the Aliments* as were not entirely 
difiolved in the Stomach, fo that the Bile is fo far 
from being a mere Excrement, as fancied by the An¬ 
tients, that it is a necefiary Liquor, without which, 
the Chyle would never attain to that Degree of Per¬ 
fection, that is requifite for its Sanguification; 

Dr. Quincy thinks the principal Ufe of both Sorts 
of Bile, called by the Moderns, Cyftic, and Hepatic , 
is to fheath and blunt the Acids of the Chyle, en¬ 
tangling them with its Sulphur, fo as to prevent their 
being fufficientiy diluted by the pancreatic Juice td 

enter the La&eals. 
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Borelli afierts, that Part of the Bile difeharged in¬ 
to the Inteftines, re-enters the meferaic Veins, and 
mixing- with the Blood of the Vena Porta, is again 
percolated through the Liver •, and Boerhaave feems 
of the fame Opinion* which, if true, the Bile has its 
Circulation, as well as the Blood. 

The Bile .is a Juice of great Importance* with Re¬ 
gard to the good or ill Habitude of the Animal.-^ 
Dr. Woodward has traced its Effeds throughout the 
Body, very minutely* and makes no Scruple to af- 
cribe moft of the Difeafes thereof* to fome Difor- 
der of the Bile. This he takes to be the chief Spring 
in the animal Machine, and from this accounts for 
moft of the Phcenomena of a Body, whether healthy 
or difeafed.’ 

Many, even among the modern Anatomifts* From 
the fmall Quantity of Bile fecerned, have been led 
into a Miftalcc, that this Secretion is not the foie End 
of fo confiderable a Vifcus , as the Liver. Dr. Keil 
obferves, that in a Dog, whofe common Du£t was 
near as big as that of a Man, he gathered about two 
Drams an Flour j though in a human Body* there is 
Reafon to think the Quantity fecreted to be greater. 
Mr. Tauvry obferves, that the Bile becomes One of 
the principal Caufes of Third, by mixing with the 
falival Juice. 

Sometimes the Bile, from yellow, becomes grecnifb* 
like Verdigreafe, and frequently pale, like the Yolks 
of Eggs, and that without any other apparent Caufe* 
than a little Motion, a Convulfion, or a violent 

Paflion of the Mind.--This occafions many and 

terrible Difeafes, as Naufca*s, an Abhorrence of 
Food, Anxiety, Sighing, Cardialga’s, Wind* Diar¬ 
rhoea’s, Dyfenteries, acute Difeafes, Fevers* and Con- 
vulfions. 

Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the Name 
of Choler: In this Cafe* it fometimes tafles like a 
very fliarp Vinegar \ fometimes like putrified Blood, 
gnawing, burning, difiolving, confuming, occa- 
fioning Inflammations, Gangrenes, Mortifications* 
violent Pains, and terrible Fermentations; 

0 $ Atra bilis, or black Bile, Boerhaave diftingtiifhed 
three Kinds,. 1. The mildeft, arifing from the Mat¬ 
ter of the Blood, put in too great a Motion, which* 
hence, takes the Name of Aduft . The ad, is an 
Aggravation of the firft, artfing from the fame 
Caufes, only heightened. The 3d* is a corrupt, 
parched Bile, which if it arofe from u greenifh, or 
palifti Sort, is ft ill worfe. 

Too great an Evacuation of the Bile, either up¬ 
wards or downwards, robs the Chylefa&ion of its 
main Inftruments * hence it prevents Digeftion, Se¬ 
cretion, Excretion of the Faces 9 produces an acid 

R Temps- 
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Temperature, Coldntfs, Weaknefs, Palenefs, &c. 

The Spleen (GG), (the next Parc to be confi- 
dered in the Abdomen) is a Vifcus, of a darkifli red, 
or rather a livid Colour, ordinarily refembling the 
Figure of a Tongue, though fomecimes triangular, 

and fomecimes roundifh.*--It is fituated in the left 

Hypochondrium, between the fpurious Ribs, and 
the Stomach ; is fomewhat convex on the Side to¬ 
wards the former, and concave towards the latter. 
Its ordinary Length is fix Inches; Breadth, three; 
and Thicknefs, one.-*Ic is connected to the Omen¬ 

tum, and by Means of that and the Blood Wflcls, 
to the Stomach, and left Kidney, and fometimes to 
the Diaphragm. 

The Spleen has but one Membrane, which is very 
1 hick, its inward Surface fends out hard Fibres which 
run a-crofs it: All thefe Fibres make a Net, the In¬ 
terfaces of which are of different Figures. Thefe 

Fibres are flefhy, like thofe of the Lungs.--The 

Bulk of the Spleen is compofed of innumerable Cells, 
or little Bladders, which communicate with each 
other, and difeharge themfeives into the Trunk of 

the Splenick Vein.*-Their infide, according to 

Malpighi, is furnifhed with various minute Glands 
adhering together ; fix, feven, or eight whereof form 
a Kind of fmall conglomerate Glands, wherein the 
Arteries and Veins feem to terminate. 

Its Blood Veffels are the Splenic Artery, which fur- 
nifhes it with Blood from the Cediaca , and the Splenic 
Vein, which carries it thence, by the Porta to the 

Liver.-Its Nerves come from the Plexus Lienaris, 

near the Bottom of the Stomach.*-The Veffels are 

all, as loon as they enter the Spleen, wrapt up in one 
common Capfula , or Membrane, and plentifully di- 
Ilributed together, throughout the Subftance of the 
Spleen. Bcfides thefe, are Lymphaticks in Abun¬ 
dance.-The /Inaftomofes between the Arteries, 

and Veins of the Spleen, are more apparent than any 
other Part of the Body ; and this Vifcus, is obferved 
to be furnifhed with a greater Quantity of Blood, 
than any other Part. 

The AnatomiJU have been divided, in all Ages, up¬ 
on the Ufe of the Spleen. -Some have imagined 

the Spleen only ferved to make a Ballance in the 
Weight of the Body ; others, that it was only in¬ 
tended for the Sake of Symmetry ; others hold it an 
u I clefs Load, (fince it appears irom Diffcdtion, that 
Animals from whom it has been cut, live very well 
without it) others a Pit, or common Shore, to dif- 
chnrge the Feces of the Blood into; others a Fire, 
by the Heat whereof, the A6tion of the Stomach is 
animated. 

Mr. Cowpcr , from the great Quantity of Blood, 
and the apparent Inofculations of the Spleen, draws 
a very natural Conje&ure of the Ufe thereof, at leaff 

of the peculiar Mechanifm.-He takes then the 

Spleen to be only a fubordinatc Organ, miniflring 
to the Circulation; and thinks, that by this Congrefs 
of the arterial and venal Blood, an Impetus is com¬ 
municated to the latter; by which its Progrefs thro* 
the Ramifications of the Porta, to the Cava, is 
promoted, which would other wile be fo broke, by 
the double Ramifications of the Porta, as to want 
Strength fuflicient to carry to the Heart. 

This A6tion or Lfie 61 of the Spleen, according to 
Dr. Bocrhaave, is to receive the frefii Arterial Blood, 
prepare it in its Glands, and pour it into its Cells; to 
return what Blood is left from this A6lion, to the 
JittJe Veins, and thcncc to the fplenic Vein; to mix 
the Humour thus prepared with the nervous Juice, 
and to prepare, attenuate, and more intimately unite 
them together into one Humour. 

Malpighi and Dr. Keil take the Spleen to be a vif- 
cous Afilllant to the Liver, in the Secretion, &c. of 
the Bile.— And in Fa6t the Blood may receive foinc 
Alteration there, that may facilitate the Secretion of 
the Bile in the Liver; fince Filtration ought always to 
be uihered in by Precipitation ; that is the Molecule, 
or little Particles, fhould be already feparaied before 


they come to the Strainer, and therefore thofe of the 
Bile fhould be parted from thofe of the Blood before 
they arrive at the Glands of the Liver. 

The Pancreas is a conglomerate Gland, or a 
Body compofed of a great Quantity of Glands, feated 
under the lower and back Parc of the Stomach near 
the firft Vertebra of the Loins ; it reaches from the 
Duodenum to the Spleen, the principal Part of it being 
in the left Hypochondrium, 5 tis tied very faft to the 
Peritoneum, and weighs about five Ounces ; com¬ 
monly it has ten Fingers Breadth in Length, one in 
Thicknefs, and two in Breadth ; furnifhed with a 
Nerve from the Intercoftal, wich Arteries from the 
Celiaca , with Veins leading to the Splenick, and wich 
lymphatick Veffels which run to the Receptaculum. 

Belides all thefe Veffels ic has a peculiar Dull, called 
the Pancreatic, difeovered in 1642, by Virtfungus, a 
celebrated Anatomift at Padua .—• This Dull running 
along the Middle of the Pancreas, opens into the Ca~ 
vity of the Duodenum, where its Orifice is guarded by 
a Valve, allowing an Exit to the contained Liquor, 
and oppofing the Entrance of the Chyle, and other 
Liquors contained in the Inteftine ; there is but one 
Pallage of this Nature, though De Graaf obferves 
that it is frequently double ; and in its natural State 
’cis no bigger than a fmall Quill. 

The Pancreas ferves neither for a Culhion to the 
Stomach, nor for Support to the Veffels difperfed over 
the Abdomen, but, by Virtue of its Glands, to feparate 
and flrain out a certain Juice from the Blood called 
the Pancreat'ick Juice. 

This Juice is not acid, as fonie Authors have fup- 
pofed ; nor Alkaline , as feme others; but a little Sa¬ 
line, and much refembling the Saliva in its Origin, 
Veffels, and Properties.— It is carried by the Pancre¬ 
atic Du6t into the Duodenum, where it ferves to dilute 
the Bile, to change its Vifcidity, Bitternels, Colour, 
(Ac. and make ic mix with the Chyle, in' Order to 
reduce the feveral Taftes, Odours, and Properties of 
the leveral Foods in an homogeneous one. 

JanJJ'on of Almelovcen, thought that the Pancreatic 

Juice had been known to Hippocrates and Galen .*-- 

De Graaf, a Dutch Phyfician, had found Means to 
colledt a Quantity of it for Experiments, and has 
publifhed an exprefs Treatife de Succo Pancreatico . 

Brunner relates, that the Pancreatic Dull having 
been tried in feveral Dogs, and cur, they ftill conti¬ 
nued to eat as ufual, and performed all the other 
Fun6lions of Life; one of them feemed to have the 
better Stomach for it. 

Before we proceed to the Kidneys, we mult take 
Notice of two Parts, called Capfule Atrabilarie, be- 
caule there is found in their Cavity an Humour re¬ 
fembling the Air a Bilis. 

Thofe two Capftilc are placed fometimes above the 
Kidneys, and fometimes between it and the great 

Artery.'--They are enclofed in a thin Membrane, 

and entangled with Fat, which occafions the Diffi¬ 
culty of tracing them.-That on the Right Side 

is commonly lefs than the other. Each of them is as 
big as a Walnut laid fiat, and has a Cavity large 

enough in Proportion to its Bignefs.-In a Foetus 

they are generally as big as Kidneys, from which they 
differ, in this, that their Subltance isfofter and more 
flaggy. 

Their Figure is as inconfiant as their Situation, for, 

in Fa6t, they have no determined Figure.-Their 

Colour is fometimes red, fometimes the fame with 
that of the Fat they arc wrapp’d in.-In their Ca¬ 

vity they have fmall Holes, which penetrate through 

their Subfiance.-They have a Nerve derived 

from the Intercoftal, which makes a Plexus in this 
Place ; one or two Branches detached from the emul- 
geiu Artery, and fometimes from the Aorta, and a 
fmall Dull jnferted into the upper Part of the emul- 

gent Vein.*--Their Cavity has a Valve, which 

opens towards the cmulgcnt Vein. 

The Capfthc Airabilarie, are probably Glands 
for the Secretion of fume Humour from the Blood, 

2 imported 
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i.nDorted by the Arteries, which Humour is after- 
wards condufted by their fmall Veins to the emul- 
K ent Vein, and there mixed with the Blood. 

& The Parts which purge the Blood of the luperflu- 
Otis Serum, called Urine, are of threei Sorts viz the 
Kidneys , the Ureter , and the Bladder. The firft 
make a Secretion of the Serum \ the fecond convey it 
to the Bladder as foon as it is feparated; and the 
Bladder ferves for a Ciflern, where it is kept for fome 
Time, and evacuated when it fwells to a' fufncient 

Quantity. 

The Kidneys are called Renes , from P«v, to 
flow, becaufe the Urine flows inceflantly into the \ Pel- 

v i s ^. _.They are feated in the Region of the 

Loins under the Pfoas Mufcle, upon the Sides of the 
Aorta* and Vena Cava , without the Peritoneum? one 
on the Right Side under the Liver, and the other on 
the Left under the Spleen, at the Diftance of about 
four Fingers Breadth one from the other. 

They are fattened to the Vena Cava , and the great 
Artery by the emulgenc Arteries and Veins, and to 
the Bladder by the Ureter ; the Right Kidney is knit 
to the Inteftine Cecum , and fometimes to the Liver *, 
the Left one is tied to the Colon , and fometimes to 

the Spleen.--Their Figure. refembles that of a 

Half-Moon or a Bean; that Side which faces the 
Veflels is concave, the•oppofite. Side is convex. Com¬ 
monly they are four or five Fingers breadth long, 

three broad and two thick.-Their Surface is 

fmooth and fofc, like that of the Liver, and their 

natural Colour a dark Red. 

The Kidneys have a proper and very thin Mem¬ 
brane, which keeps all their Glands in their natural 
Order, which Membrane fome imagine to be nothing 
elfe but a Continuation of the Tunicle of the Veflels 
inferted in the Kidneys, which by dilating themfelves 
line their Infide; and then turning back upon the 
Outfide cover that too.— They are covered, befides, 
with the Peritoneum , and always with a great deal of 

Each of them receives two Nerves, one from the 
flomachic Branch, which fpreads itfelf along the 
Membrane; and one other from the Neighbourhood 
of the Mefentery* which enters the concave Part of 
the Kidneys, and is loft in its Subftance; thefe 
Nerves occafion the Vomiting in the Nephretick 
Pains.-—- The Trunk of the Aorta fends out two 
large Veflels to the Kidneys, which, before they en¬ 
ter, divide themfelves into three or four Branches, 
and which patting through the Subftance of the Kid¬ 
ney, by its concave Part, are loft in an Infinity of 
little Glands, to which they convey the Blood and its 

Serum , promifcuoutty mixed. 

The Blood imported by the Arteries to the Glands, 
which cannot pals through the Orifices of thefe fmall 
Pipes, is taken up by the Branches of the cmulgent 
Vein, which condudls it to the Vena Cava. 

The Pelvis , or Bafon, is a Cavity made of the up¬ 
per End of the Ureters , in the Form of a Funnel, the 
narrow Part thereof marches out of the Kidnfey, and 
makes the Beginning of the Ureter — Its Office is 
to receive the Urine that diftils from the Nipples, 
which are fmall mamillary Bodies, ihooting out a lit¬ 
tle to a Point where they are perforated, in Order to 
let the Urine fall into the Bafon, and to which repair 
the Arteries diftributed through the whole Circum¬ 
ference of the Kidneys. 

The Ureters, (SS) are two Canals of a peculiar 
Form, which fpring upon each Side from the Pelvis 
of the Kidneys, are covered with the Peritoneum* 
and terminate in the Bladder not far from its Neck.— 
They are ftirnilhed with annular Fibres, to enable 
them to contract themfelves, and thereby facilitate 

ihe Courfe of the Urine into the Bladder.-Their 

Length is equal to the Interval between the Kidney 
and the Bladder \ they are no bigger than a, Writing 
Pen, except in the Nephretick, when their Cavirks 
are fometimes fo dilated as to receive one’s little Fin ¬ 
ger, and refcmblc an S.-They receive Nerves 

from the intercoftul Branch, which occafion their ex- 
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quifite Senfe in the Gravel, and Arteries from the 
neighbouring Parts, and return ’eui fmall Veins. 

The Ureters proceed from the Kidneys, beginning 
at the End of the Pelvis , and terminating in the 
Bladder, which they perforate very artificially, for 
having pierced through the outer Membrane, they- 
run for two Fingers breadth between the two Mem¬ 
branes, and then perforate the inner one near the 
Neck of the Bladder. By this Contrivance the Urine 
having once entered the Bladder cannot return back, 
the Orifice of one Membrane being flopped by the 

other.-The Ureters receive the Urine from the 

Pelvis and convey it to the Bladder. 

The Bladder (T) is a membranous Part, which 
forms a confiderable Cavity, fit to contain the Urine 
and the folid Bodies that are preternaturally bred in 
it, luch as Stones, &c. 

The Bladder is fuuated in the Pelvis of the Abdo- 
men ; in Men immediately on the Retlum *, in Wo¬ 
men on the Vagina Uteri ; its Figure in Quadrupedes 
refembles a Pear with the Bafis upwards; but in hu* 
man Bodies the lower Part is almoft on a Level with 
the upper ; and its Orifice, or Neck, placed Side- 
ways, while the Fundus , (V) or Bottom, which in a 
human Bladder is very broad, refts either on the Rec¬ 
tum or the Vagina Uteri. -It is fattened to the Na¬ 

vel by the Urachus , degenerated into a Ligament, 
its Sides to the umbilical Arteries, and its Neck to 
the Inteftimm Rcftum in "Women. 

The Bladder is compofed of three Coats; the firft 
a Covering of the Peritoneum ; the fecond confifts of 
mufcular Fibres, which run irregular feveral Ways; 
and the third, which is full of Wrinkles for facilitating 

its Dilatation, is both glandulous and nervous.--- 

Its Glands feparate a vifeous and flimy Matter, which 
defends the Bladder from the Acrimony of the Salts 

In . the Urine.-Around its Neck there goes a 

fmall Mufcle, called Sphintter Veftce? which contracts 
the Orifice of the Bladder , to prevent the Urine from 
dripping involuntarily, or ’till it thrufts open the 
Paffage by the Contradtion of the fecond Coat of the 
Bladder , called, therefore, Detrufor Urine. 

• Having already confidered all the Parts of the Ab¬ 
domen* which contribute to the Perfettion of the 
Blood, it will not be improper to confidcr in this 
Tlace the Aorta , or great Artery , and the Vena Cava , 
which are two large Veflels of the Abdomen , 

The Aorta, or great Artery , (Y) rifes diredtly 
out of the left Ventricle of the Heart, whefe it receives 
the Blood, in order to difperfe it all over the Body.—- 
We’ll only examine in this Place the Arteries it fends 
to the Abdomen after its Perforation of the Diaphragm, 

which are feven.-The firft is the Caliaca? which 

fplits into two Branches, one on the Right Side for 
the Liver, and the other on the Left for the Spleen.-— 
The fecond is the upper Mcfencerick, which vifics the 
upper Part of the Mefentery.— 1 The third are the 
Emulgents, which run to the Kidneys.— The fourth, 
the Spermaticks, which repair to the Parts calculated 
for Generation.— The fifth, the lower Mefenterick, 
which goes to the Inteftines and the lower Part of the 
Mefentery.— The fixch, the Lumbar es* which ferve 
the Mufcles of the Loins.—And the feventh, the 
upper Mufculares , which arc loft in the FJefh. 

When the Aorta reaches the Os Sacrum* it gets 
over the Vena Cava* and divides itfelf into two large 
Arteries, called the Hi ace. Each Side has one ot 
them, which fubdividcs itfelf into the internal and 
external.—The internal iiiaek Artery detaches lour 
other Arteries, viz. the Sacra , Mufcular ts* Inferior , 
the Umb Hi calls , and the Hypogaftrick. The external 
lliack, which is the larger of the two, fends out the 
Epigaftrick and the Pudenda* and then marches to 
the Thighs, where it changes its Name, and afiumes 
that of Arteria Cruralis. 

Where the Iliac Artery terminates, there’s a Vein 
of the fame Size, called the lliaca Externa* which 
receives not only three other fmall Veins, called Muj- 
cnlaris inferior* Pudenda , and Epigallrica \ but alfo 
the internal Iliac Branch, confiding of two Veins, viz. 

the 
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the Hypogaftrica , and the Mufc alar is Media. '- 
Thefe two Iliack Veins upon one Side, and the other 
two on the op police, begin about the Os Sacrum to 
form a very large Vein, called the afcending Vena 
Cava , further enlarged by the Acceflion of the. Sacra, 
and Mufcularis Superior. 

I call it Afcendens, fince its Office is to convey the 
Blood from the inferior Parts to the Heart.—• It be¬ 
gins to affume the Name of Vena Cava upon the Os 
Sacrum y where the four Iliac oj join. As it rifes 
higher his joined -by four Sorts of Veins, viz. the 
LumbareSy which come from the Mufcles of the 
Loins *, the Spermatica > fpringing from the Inftruments 
of Generation; the Emulgents from the Kidneys; 
and the AJipofa from the Mcmbrana Adipofa of the 
Reins. This done, the Vena Cava Afcendens fir ikes 
through the Diaphragm into the Breaft, and termi¬ 
nates in the right Ventricle of the Heart. 

The lafl Parts to be confidered in the Abdemetiy are 
thofe calculated for Generation, which Nature has 
formed to perpetuate itfelf, by producing new Crea¬ 
tures to fupply the Room of thofe who are gone ; and 
to the End that Man might be excited to the Pro¬ 
duction of his own Image, that prudent Mother of 
all created Beings has given to thofe Parts fuch a 
quick, tender Senfe and trunfporting Titiliation, that 
often without confulting his Reafon he courts Satis- 
faiflion ; and indeed it is oftenerthe Profpell of Plea- 
fure, than the Defire of eternizing ones-felf that in¬ 
flames the Imagination, fo as toraifea furious Paffion 
for Embraces. 

The Organs for Generation are either common or 
proper ; the Common are met with in both Sexes, 
fuch as are the fpermatick Veffels, the Teflicles, and 
the Vafa Deferenlia. The proper Parts are peculiar 
either to a Man, as the Paraflatly the feminal Vefi- 
dcs, the Probates, and the Yard or Penis ; or the 
Womb to a Woman. 

We mull confider firfl the Parts of a Man, not 
only thofe peculiar to his Sex, but likewife thofe 
which are common to both Sexes, that we may ob- 
feive wherein they differ. 

The Parts of a Man which fall firfl: under our 
Confideracion, are the fpermatick Veffels, which are 
four in Number, viz. two Arteries, and two Veins.— 
The two fpermatick (AA) Arteries fpring from the 
Trunk of the Aorta , run obliquely upon the Ureters , 
and along the Muffle Pfoas, ’till they arrive at the 
Groin, where they are received by a Produllion of 
the Peritojnrnniy and fo conduced to the Teflicles, 
by pa fling through the Rings of the Aponeurofes of 
the Mulcles of the Abdomen -The two fperma¬ 

tick Veins (BB) march out from the Teflicles towards 
the Vena Cava ; the Right runs flrait to the Trunk 
of the Cava ; but the Left one terminates in the 

emulgenc Vein.-- In their Progrcfs they are joined 

by final 1 Veins from the Peritonaeum^ and the neigh¬ 
bouring Mufcles, loaded with the fuperfluous Blood 
of their Parts, in order to lodge it in the Cava. 

The Artery in its Afcenr, and the Vein in its De- 
feent, on each Side, approach to one another, and 
are covered with the Peritoneum .— The various 
Branches of the Vein form in their Progrcfs (without 
the A Alliance of the Artery) what we call Corpus 
Varicofuniy or Pyramided ; but the Artery dcfcentls 
fllmoft in a flrait Line, without dividing itfdf, unlels 
it be at the Place of its Inlcrtion, where it’s fplic into 
two Branches, the lead whereof terminates under the 
Mpidydtmis , and the other in the Tefiicle. 

The Spcrmatick Veffels are larger in Men than in 
Women, and in both the Arteries are always larger 
than the Veins.— They don’t perforate the Perito- 
metnn, as in Dogs, but a Production of that Mem¬ 
brane cow lulls them along, together with foinc 
Branches ol the intercoms I Nerves, and fome from 
the one awl twentieth Pair of the Spine, which fup¬ 
ply the Teflicles with animal Spirits, and not with the 
Matter of the Seed, as fome have imagined, fince 

they have not a fu/liciein Cavity to contain fuch 
Liquor. 
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The Reafon why the lefs fpermatick Vein termi¬ 
nates in the emulgent, and not in the Cava , is the 
fpermatick Vein, in paffing over the emulgent Ar¬ 
tery, its Bulk would have hindered the Reflux of the 
Blood to the Cava. 


The Preparation of the Seed is not commenced in 
the fpermatick Veffels, as falfly fuppofed by the An- 
tients; for if the two Arteries penetrate the Subfiance 
of the Tefliclesy ’tis only to procure a more exalt Se¬ 
paration of the feminal Particles chat accompany the 
arterious Blood, fince the Remains of thac Blood are 
carried back by the Spcrmatick Veins to the Vena 
Cava , and the Arteries have no Anadomofes with 
the Veins, either in this Place, or any other Part of 
the Body. 

Therefore the Ufe of the Spcrmatick Veffels , is to 
have the Blood conveyed by the Arteries, to the up¬ 
per Part of each Tefiicle, where the feminal Particles 
are feparated, and the Remains of the Blood carried 
back, by the Branches of. the Veins to the Cava. 

The Testjcles, are fo called from the Latin 
Word Tcfles, Witneffes ; as giving Tefl/mony of Vi¬ 
rility ; they are what we properly call Genitalia 
The Greeks call them Didymi , or Twins.—Some Men 
have only one, fome have three, and even four ; but 
ordinarily, they have but.two. 

The Teflicles (DD) are foft, white Bodies-of an 
oval Figure, and about the Size of a Pigeon’s Egg: 
They have been thought' to be of a glanduious Sub- 
fiance ; and according to the prefenc Doflrine of the 
Glands they may be allowed to be- fo ftill. 

They are formed of a Convolution of divers Kinds 
of Veffels, particularly of the fpermatick Veins and 
Arteries, the latter of which bring the Blood, whence 
the Particles of the Seed are to be fecreted in the Me¬ 


anders of the Tefliclesy and the former return it back 
again, after the Secretion made. 

The reft of the Teflicles is made up of Seed-veffels; 
which, indeed, are but one continued Series, or Rope 
intricately convoluted, and wound up, as it were, into 
a Bottom ; but adhering fo laxly, that it is eafily 
drawn out into Length, and in Rats flmken from 
its clofe Contexture.—Thefe feminal Veflcies termi¬ 


nate in the Paraflat<e. 

They are feated, in .Men, without the Abdomen ; at 
the Root of the Yard, wrapped up in five Coats, 
two of which are common, viz. the Scrotumy and 
the Bart os ; and three proper, viz . the Eritroides , 
the ElitroideSy and the Albuginea. 

The firfl: of the common Sort is the Scrotumy or 
Purfe, compofed of a fcarf Skin, and a true Skin, 
which is here thinner and tenderer than in any other 
Parc of the Body ; ’cis fofr, wrinkled, and void of 
Fat.—At fourteen or fifteen Years of Age, kis co¬ 
vered with Hair.—*Tis divided intq the right and 
left Halves by a Line, or Suture, which commences at 
the Anusy paffes through the Pcrin<ctm % and terminates 
in the Gians , or Nut. 

Dartos, is a cutaneous Muffle, confiding of a 
Texture of many fleihy Fibres, by Virtue whereof, 
the Scrotum contrails and furls itfelf.-—It receives fe- 


veral Veffels from the Arteri.c Pudenda and not only 
covers the two Teflicles, like the Scrotum y but runs 
in between them, and keeps them from grating one 
upon another. 

The Eritroides (E), is the firfl of the proper 
Clafs; it is interlaced with fleihy Fibres, which maces 
it appear red ; and is produced by the Crmajlcr y a 
Muffle which holds up the Teflicles . 

The Ei.i troi des (F), called alfo Vaginalis , is a 
Dilatation of a Production of the Peritoneum. — ■ 


Its internal Surface is even and fmooth, and the ex¬ 
ternal, rough and unequal, whereby it flicks very 
clofe to the Eritroides. 


The Albuginea (G), fo called from its White- 
nefs, is the immediate Cover of the Tefliclesy and im- 
prefles them with a Figure anfwerable to its own,— 
It proceeds from the Coat, in which the fpermatick 
Veffels arc wrapped. 

Tiff Teflicles arc fufpentlcd by two Muffles, called 

f Ct enu flora 
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Crem aft ores (H), or Sufpenforesi which are inferred in 
the Ojfa Pubis, at the End of the tranfverfe Mufcle 
of the Abdomen, and furround the Tefticles like a 
Membrane, which if they happen to be ftronger than 
ordinary, move the Tefticles of themfelves, pulling 
them up, and letting them- fall at Pleafure. ■ 

I have already given a Hinr, that the Office of 
the Tefticles was to fecrete the Particles of the Seed 
from the Blood brought to them, by the fpermatick 
Arteries, the moft refined and volatile Part whereof, is 
ftrained out from the reft, by the glandulous Pith of 
the Tefticles , which gives Paflage only to the fineft 
Particles, and obliges the reft to return by the Veins. 

--This Part of the Blood, thus filtrated, is railed 

to a juft Degree of Perfection, by the Length of the 
Pipes, through which it paffes.-A further'Addi¬ 

tion to its Refinement, accrues from the Windings 
and Turnings of thefe Pipes.—,—Nay, it is alfo de¬ 
purated in the excretory DuCt of the Teflide , and the 
Epididymis. ——In the PafTige, we call Deferens, ’cis 
perfefter than any where elfe ; fince it begins there 
ro turn white and frothy, whereas in the Tefticles , it 

was grey and fluid.-But the Features and Impref- 

f; mi of true Seed, is owing to the animal Spirits 
r-mpluyed in the amorous Paffion, which then put 
Seed in Motion, and renders it fparkling and 

'P-0. 

'1 he Seed, thus prepared, is laid up in the Expan- 
fim of the Vafa Deferentia *, and that filtrated through 
the VificuleC Semin ales, remains in their Cavity ; from 
whence it breaks out, when the Imagination is-in¬ 
flamed by amorous Thoughts.-’Tis then ftirred 

up, and rarified, in fuch a Manner, that it forces up 
the Suckers which guard the Orifices; and at the 
fame time the Proftrates fquirt out a fat, oily Liquor, 
which covers and embraces the volatile and pene¬ 
trating Seed, which other wife would evaporate and 

difperfe.-This Liquor flows inceflantly in the 

Urethra , to guard off the Acrimony, and Sting of 
the Urine. 

The Parastata (LL), or Epididymida, are two 
tuberous, varicofe Bodies, lying upon, and adhering 
to the upper Part of the Tefticles , whereof they pro¬ 
perly appear to be a Part; though different from the 
reft in Form and Confiftence. 

The ParafiaU confifts, like the Tefticles , of. a 
Convolution of feminal Tuhitli, mixed with bloody 
VefTels; the Difference between them lying only, in 
this, that the Paraftat<e, and the Tubuli, are united 
into one, the various Convolutions of which being 
more firmly bound together, by a ftrong Membrane, 
nrifing from the Tunica Albuginea, it feels more coin- 
pad: than the Tefticles. 

The Ufe of the Paraftata?, is to receive the Seed 
feparated in the Tefticles, and pour it into the Trunk 
of the Vas deferens, with which it is continuous. 

The Vasa Different i a (M), are white and 
nervous VefTels, of a round Figure, and of the Big- 
nefs of a Quill, feated partly in the Scrotum , and 
partly in the Abdomen.— —‘They are rooted in the 
lefticle; from one End of which they proceed, and 
march upwards, in the fame Procefs of the Perito¬ 
neum, that covers the fpermatick VefTels.--They 

turn about, upon their Arrival at the upper Part of 
the Pubis, and climb over the Uterus*, and then, ap¬ 
proaching to one another, run under the upper Part 
of the Bladder, where they have a Communication 

with the feminal VefTels. 1 -The two Extremities of 

the Vafa deferenlia, being arrived between the Blad¬ 
der and the Reblum, dilate themfelves, and form the 

VeficnU Scminales. -They rcfemble a Bunch of 

Grapes, and their Cells, the Cavities of Pomegranate 
Kernels; though not feparated by a Membrane, like 
Grapes, for then* Cells communicate with one another. 

“ Their broadeft Part is about an Inch over, they 
have one Side thicker and larger than the other, and 
their Cavities are unequal, fomc being greater than 

« The y rtre ^ ca,:ci d between the Bladder and 
tiedum, near the Proftaue , and ferve for a Ciflern to 
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• From thefe Veficles,- proceed two Tmati- T)vtfs$ 
called Ejaculatory Vessels, becaufe in the Heai: 
of Action, they really throw the Seed of the Vefi¬ 
cles into the Urethra ; and are of fuch an.exquifne 
Senfe, that they are the chief Subjects of the Pleafure 
that attends Ejaculation.-—Thefe Vubfs are broad near 
the Veficles, from whence they proceed, but dwin¬ 
dle as they approach the Urethra, which they per¬ 
forate; and on its In fide, at the Place of their En¬ 
try, form a fmaJl Caruncle or Tuft, called Venmon- 
tanum , which is a Sort of fmall Valve, which keeps 
the Urine out of the two Dufts, in its Pafiage to 
thzUrelhra ; and obliges the Seed, when fquirted our, 
to turn towards the Penis, and not towards the Blad¬ 
der.—This Caruncle, fome Surgeons have miftaken 
for a Carnofity, upon the Refiftance they feel in put¬ 
ting; a Probe down the Urethra. 

The Prostate (OO,), are two white, Tpungy* 
glandulous Bodies, fituated at the Root of the Penis* 
or juft below the- Neck of the Bladder, and about 
the Size of Walnuts. 

Authors aferibe two Kinds of Subftance to the 
ProJlat<e, the one glandulous, the other fpongeous, 
or porous ; which laft feems nothing but a Congeries 
of minute VefTels, and Cells, through the Middle 
of which pafs the VeJicuLt Semin ales, without any ' 
Communication therewith. 

The ProftatcC have many excretory Duffs of their 
own: De Graaf does not remember to have known 
them fewer than ten in the Proftat<c of Men.—Out 
of thefe iflues a whitifh (limy Humour, fecreted in 
the glandular Parts of the Proftat<c, and . conveyed 
into the Cavity of the Urethra. 

The Ufe of this Humour is to line and lubricate 
the Cavity of the Urethra , and prevent it from be¬ 
ing annoyed by the Acrimony of the Urine, in its 
Pafiage through it, and to ferve as a Vehicle to the 
Seed , in the Time of Ejaculation. 

Bocrhaave thinks that this Humour may ferve to 
nourifti the Animalcula, during the firft Moments af¬ 
ter Coition.—This Humour* he adds, remains after* 
Caftration, but is not prolifick. 

The Time Author, from the Memoirs of the French 
Academy, makes the Proftata , to confift of an Ag¬ 
gregate of twelve Glands, each of which terminates 
by its excretory Du6t, in a little Bag into which it 

difeharges its Humour.-Thefe twelve Bags open 

by as many excretory Duffs, into the Cavity of the 
Urethra, fo as to encompafs the Exit of the Veftcule; 
whence the Seed and the Humour of the Proftata are 
the more accurately mixed. 

’Tis alledged, that this Place is the ordinary Seat 
of a Clap, upon the Plea, that fome volatile Salts 
faftening there, occafion Ulcers that corrode the Ca¬ 
runcles ; and upon that, the Orifices of the hereto¬ 
fore mentioned Duds, throw out their (limy Liquor, 
the Flux of which is fo met i tries never cured. 

The Pen* is (PP), which is the Inftfument ap¬ 
pointed by Nature to convey the Seed , thus prepared 
and elaborated, to the Womb, for the Formation of 
Man, is placed at the lower and external Part of the 
Abdomen, and faftened to the Os Pubis. 

Its Body confifts of the two Corpora Cavernofa , 
the Corpus Cavernoftm Urethra, and the Urethra it 
felf. 

The Corpora Cavernofa of the Penis, have, two 
diftind Origins in the Os Pubis , whence they pro¬ 
ceed, growing both in Bulk and Thicknefs, till they 
meet the Corpus Cavcrnofnm of the Urethra, where 
they join ; leaving an Jntcrfticc or Channel, for its 
Pafiage along them ; and thus continue their Progreh 
connected- together by a membranous Body called the 
Septum , and terminating at length in the Gians. 

The Cavernous Body of the Urethra , includes the 

Urethra , or urinary Pafiage,-Its Form, contrary 

to that of the other cavernous Bodies, is largeft at 
the two Extremes, and fm a lie It in the Middle.— 
That Part included between the two Origins of the 
cavernous Bodies of the Penis, Mr, Cowpcr calls the 
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Bulb of the Urethra: Its other Extremity being di¬ 
lated, forms the Gians. 

The Penis receives Arteries (QQ2 ^ rom * nter- 
nal iliac Branches, and umbilical Arteries, from the 
capillary Extremities whereof arife fo many Veins, 
in whole Channels are Apertures, correfponding to 
fo many Cells, which communicating with each other 
empty themfelves into larger venous Dutfls, running 
on the fuperior Surface of the Penis •> fome whereof 
join the Vein of the Prepuce ; others make one large 
Trunk, called Vena Penis , which marching on the 
Vorfum Penis to the Proftatce ; there divides and en¬ 
ters the internal Iliac on either Side. 

The Penis has Nerves from a Trunk, com poled of 
a Coalefcence of the Third of the Os Sacrum , and a 
Branch of the great Crural : Thefe afcending the 
cavernous Bodies, expand themfelves over the up¬ 
per Surface thereof, and are thence diftributed to all 
Parts of the Penis. 

It has a great Number of lymphatick Dudts, on 
its Surface under the Skin, which difcharge them- 
feives into the Glandule Inguinales. 

The Penis has two Pair of Mufcles, and an odd 
one ; the odd Mufcle is called Accelerator Urin* : Its 
upper Part, which covers the Bulb, ferves to ftreighten 
the Veins paffing through it, fro-m the Corpus Caver - 
ncfum of the Urethra , and thus hinders the Reflux of 
the Blood in Erection, and, by repeated Contra&ions, 
drive? the Blood into the Bulb towards the Gians, — 
Its Elongation ferves to comprefs the Channel of the 
Urethra , and to force out the contained Seed, or U- 
rine. 

The firfl Pair of Mufcles is called the EreSlores 
Penis (RR). By their Adtion the Penis is fuftained 
and drawn towards the Pubes ; and by the Afliftance 
of the fufpenfory Ligament of the Penis , the Vena 
Penis, is applied to the tranfverfe Ligament of the 
OJfa Pubis , and the refluent Blood hindered from 
paffing that Way, whereby the Corpora Cavernofa 
become dittended. 

The laft Pair of Mufcles are the Tranfverfales Penis 
(SS), which vary in various Subjects, and are fome- 
tjmes wanting ; their Ufe is to dilate that Part of 
the cavernous Body of the Urethra , to which they 
are fattened. 

The Penis has alfo three Glands (TT), firfl dif- 
covered by Mr. Cowper ; Thefe all empty themfelves 
into the Urethra , and from the Tenacity of the Li¬ 
quor they fe pa rate, are called the Mucous Glands . 

The whole Compares of the Penis , is invetted 
with a rellulofe Membrane, of admirable Texture ; 
which, again, is covered with a firm nervous Coat 5 
and that with a Culicula , and Cutis 5 the Duplica- 
ture of the Cutis on the Gians makes the Prepuce. 

The Prepuce (V), is tied to the lower Part of the 
Gians , by a Ligament, called Franum. -By an¬ 

other Ligament, called Sujpenforium, the Penis is 
tied to the OJfa Pubis. 

The Ufe of the Penis is for evacuating the Seed, 

and Urine.-Indeed Dr. Brake , from a View of 

its Structure, thinks it originally intended for the 
former only ; and that the Conveyance of the Urine, 
was not confidercd by Nature, in the Mechanifm of 
this Part.*-He adds another Ufe, viz. An Incite¬ 

ment to Venery, and the Propagation of the Species.— 
Indeed, without filch an Inttrument, the Seed of 
the mofl pcrfcdl Animal could not be conveyed to 
the Place of Prolification. Add to this, that an Al¬ 
ternation of Enhflion, and Flaccidity is abfolutely 
ncccflary ; the firfl for the Performance of its Office; 
the fecund, for the Security of the Part. 

Without an Erection, it were impoffible to emit 
and lodge the Seed where it ought to be: And with 
a con fl a nt one, alniofl as impoflible to fee tire the Part 
from Injuries, without mentioning the Want of Infli- 
gnrion, which would be the Confequence of conflant 
Ercdlion, or Priapifm, 

7 he Erection of the Penis proceeds from the Swel¬ 
ling up of rhe cavernous Bodies, which, at that 
'rime, are filled, not only with Spirits, (as the An- 


tients have imagined) but alfo with a confiderable 
Quantity of arterious Blood, which is the principal 
Part of the Ere&ion, the Number of the Spirits be¬ 
ing inefficient to compafs it, and which is effected 
Thus. 

The imaginative Faculty, being ftruck with the 
Apprehenfion of the Pleafure, the animal Spirit is 
thereupon rouzed, and repairs with an impetuous 
Force, to the Nerves of the Organs of Generation, 
which it puffs and blows up, by mixing with the ar¬ 
terious Blood, imported thither by the Arteries; and 
upon the Mixture of thefe two Liquors, a Fermen¬ 
tation, or Ebullition enfues, which caufes Eredtion. 

The Urethra (Y) is a nervous Paffage reaching 
From the Neck of the Bladder to the End of the Pe¬ 
nis , feated underneath, and between the nervous Bo¬ 
dies.— ’Tis compofed of two Membranes; the Outer- 
moft fleffiy and uneven, with tranfverfe Fibres; the 
inner one thin and nervous. 

The Urethra defeends from the Bladder, and paffes 
under the Share-Bone, after which it afeends and ac¬ 
companies the Penis to its End, where it terminates; 
therefore its Figure refembles an S (which fhould be 
minded by Surgeons when they probe the Bladder) — 
The Ufe of the Urethra is to be a common Paffage to 
the Seed and Urine. 

Having thus examined with all poffible Care and 
Attention the Parts calculated for Generation in a 
Man, we muft proceed to another Hiftorical Account, 
far more capable of inflaming our Curiofity, and 
which is a diftindt View of the fame Organs in a 
Woman. 

To obferve the fame Order I have Followed in the 
Defcription of the Parts of a Man, I’ll begin with the 
fpermatick Veffels.— A Woman has four fpermatick 
Veffels, viz. an Artery (AA) and a Vein (BB) on each 
Side, as ’tis in a Man. — In boch the Arteries proceed, 
in the fame Manner from the Fore-part of the Aorta y 
but have in both a different Infertion ; for, in a Wo¬ 
man, they divide themfelves half-way into two 
Branches, the greateft of which after feveral Circum¬ 
volutions marches to the Teflicles; and the Jeaft to 
the Matrix , where it fplits into feveral Twigs, fome 
of which repair to the Sides of the Tuba?, and Neck 
of the Womb, and others to the upper Part of its 
Bottom. 

This Ramification of the Arteries is accompanied 
with an equal Number of Branches of Veins, which 
wind up again from the Womb and the TeflicJes, 
and joining together make two confiderable Veins; 
of which that on the Right Side terminates in the 
Cava , and that on the Left in the emuigent Vein. 

Thefe Spermatick Veffels differ from thofe of Men 
in two Points j 1 . They are not fo Jong as in Men ; 
fince the Womens Teflicles, or Ovaria , being lodged 
within the Abdomen, whereas thofe of Men, hangout 
in the Scrotum, confcquently the Paflhge from the 
Aorta to the Teflicles, and from the Teflicles to the 
Vena Cava muft be much fhorter in a Woman than 
in a Man. 

Women have two Teflicles (CC) as well as Men, 
but differ in their Situation, Magnitude, Figure, 
Connexion, Covers and Subflance.— They are feated 
in the Abdomen upon the Sides of the Bottom of the 
Womb, at the Dittance of two Fingers breadth from 
it, by Rcafon that their Commerce and Alliance 
with the Matrix requires that they fhould not lie at a 

great Pittance. .— — * They are connected to the 

Uterus by a flrong Ligament, which the Antients 
improperly called Vas Deferens , (for it is not at all 
hollow) and in fome Meafurc by the Fallopian Tubes , 
and the broad Ligament about the Region of the 
Ilium. — They arc fattened to the Peritoneum by the 
Spermatick Veffds, by which Means they are kept 
fufpended about the fame Height with the Fundus 
Uteri. 

Their Figure is femi-ova!; their Surface fomewhat 
uneven, their Size different in the different Stages of 
Life. At the Time of Puberty, when Lrgett, they 
ufually weigh a Drachm and half, 

f They 
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They are covered with a common Membrane from 
the Peritoneum ; their Subftance is whitifh, compofed 
of a Number of little thin membranous and {lender 
Fibres, intervowen with Arteries, Veins and Nerves. 

Among thefe Fibres and Veflels are incerfperfed a 
Number of little round Bodies, like Bladders; full 
of a limpid Subftance, and called Ova or Eggs, 
which include the Sperm that contains the Fetus. 

On each Side of the Fundus uteri are difcovered 
two Duds arifing from it, called Tube Fallopiana 
(D) or Trumpets, in Refped of their Form 5 for that 
in their Rife or Opening into the Womb, they are 
exceeding fmall, but in their Progrefs towards the 
Ovary they grow much bigger, and at length are ca¬ 
pable to receive the Finger5 from whence they ccn- 
traft again, and at the Extremity next the Ovaries. 
are expanded into a Sort of Flanch or Foliage, 
fringed round with innumerate little Fibres, bearing 
fome Refemblance to the Flanch of a Trumpet. 


y * a • 

its Neck. That of the CerviH is very fmall, fcarce 
fufficient to contain a Garden Bean. At the Bottom 
or Neck towards the Fundus , it grows very narrow 
in Virgins •, the Extremity of it is calied the Ofculmh 
Internum ; in pregnant Women it opens* friore efpe- 

daily towards the Time of Delivery.--The other 

and lower Orifice of the Neck towards the Vagina * 
called Ofculum Externum , is a little prominent, re- 
fembling, in fome meafure, the Gians of the virile 
Organ. 

The Subftance of the Matrix is membrafteotls* 
which enables it to receive the Seed * to ftretch and 
fpread itfelf for the growth of the Child ; to con- 
trad itfelf for the Egrefs of the Child, and After¬ 
birth, and at laft to reinftate itfelf in ics natural 
Pofture. 

The Matrix is tied faft at the Bottom and at the 
Neck. The Neck which is covered with the Peru 


The Fallopian Tubes are four or five Inches 
long *, they confift of a double Membrane, derived 
from the outer and inner Membrane of the Uterus. — 
The Extremity next the Ovary , at the Time of Im¬ 
pregnation, at which Time the whole Tube is ex¬ 
panded, reaches to, and embraces the Ovary 5 tho% 
at other Times, it feems to fall a little fhort of it, 
and is only (lightly tied by the Fringe to the under 
Side of the Ovary. 

The Ufe of the Tubes is to convey the Seedy or ra¬ 
ther Ova of Women, from the Tefticles, or Ovaries 
into the Uterus or Womb . 

Their inner Subftance is compofed, in good Mea¬ 
fure, of Ramifications of Veins* and Arteries, which 
form a Kind of reticular or cavernous Body, not un¬ 
like that of the Clitoris . This Strudure makes them 
capable of Dilatation and Contradion, according to 
the Quantity and Stop of the Blood ; and confe- 
quently of being, as it were, ereded in Coitu , and 
of embracing the Ovary at that Time, which in their 
State of Flaccity they did not. 

• They take their Denomination Fallopian from Ga¬ 
briel FallopiuSy a Modenefe , who died in 1562, com¬ 
monly reputed their firft Inventor, though we find 
them deferibed long before in Rufus of Ephefus . 

The Ova y or Embryos , are fometimes detained in 
the Tube Fallopiane , and cannot make their Way 
into the Womb.— Abraham Cyprianus , a celebrated 
Phyfician of Amfterdam y in a Letter to Sir Thomas 
Milling ton, defer ibes the Manner in which he drew a 
Fetus twenty-one Months old out of the Tuba of a 
living Woman, who lived and had feveral Children 
after the Operation. 

Twins fpring always from two Eggs difengaged 
from the Ovarium at one and the fame time. The 
Egg has two Membranes (brew’d with Veflels, which 
at firft are very fmall and fine, but grows larger 
after it has been fecundated by the more volatile Part 
of the Seed of Man carried to the Ovarium , through 
the Tube Fallopiane. 

The Matrix (E) Uterus , or Womb> is the prin¬ 
cipal Organ of Generation. ’Tis placed in the lower 
Part of the Hypogajlrium, between the Return and 
the Bladder •, lodged in a Cavity called Pelvis , fo 
large as to give the Womb Liberty to diftend itfelf 
upon Impregnation. It is furrounded and defended 
by mighty Bones •, before by the Os Pubis, behind 
by the Sacrum , on each fide by the Ilium and Ifchi - 
um. It is in Figure fome what like a flat Flafk, or 
dried Pear. In Women with Child, it expands and 
receives different Forms, according to the different 

Times and Circumftances of Geftation.-It has 

feveral Coats, Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Liga¬ 
ments, and is interwoven with feveral Kind of Fibres. 

Anatomifts divide the Matrix into the Fundus and 
Cervix \ a broad Part, and a Neck,-It is in Ex¬ 

tent from the Extremity of the one to that of the 
other, about three Inches in Length \ its Breadth at 
the Fundus is about two and a half, and its Thick- 

nefs two,-It has but one Cavity, unlcfs we diftin- 

guifli between the Cavity of the Uterus, and that of 


tonaum, is knit before to the Bladder and the Share- 
Bone, and behind to the Return and the Os Sacrum\ 
the Bottom is more at Liberty in order to move, 
dilate, and contraft itfelf upon Occafion, though 
equipped with four Ligaments, two upper ones (FF)* 
which are nothing elfe but the Productions of the 
Peritoneum y which proceed from the Loins, and arcs 
inferted in the Sides of the Bottom of the Womb, 
to prevent its falling down upon the Neck ; and two 
Inferiors (GG) which rife from the Sides of the Bot¬ 
tom of the Womb, towards its Horns, and paffing 
through the Reins in the Aponeurofes, or Tendons 
of the Mufcles of the Abdomen , march to the Groins* 
where they divide themfelves into feveral Branches* 
fome of which are inferted into the Share-Bone, and 
others in the Thighs, from whence proceed the Pains 
which pregnant Women feel in thofe Parts, which 
increafe as the Belly rifes. 

From the Nerves difperfed over the Bottom of 
the Womb, as well as its Neck, and which proceed 
fome from the intercoftal Branch, and fome from 
thofe that pafs through the Os Sacrwn, the Matrix 
receives ics exquifite Senfe of Pain, or Pleafure; and 

are the Occafion of its Sympathy with all the Parcs 
of the Body. 

The Womb is fprinkled all over with Blood irti- 
ported, part by the fpermatick Arteries, we have 
mentioned above, and part by other Arteries, which 
fpring from the hypogaftrick ones. 

Thefe Arteries not only furnifh the Womb with 
Blood for its Nourifhment, but likewife pour in 
Blood through an Infinity of fmall Branches upon 
the whole Body of the Placenta , in order to be 
fent through the Navel-String to the Fetus .—When 
a Woman is not with Child, the fame Blood flips 
away through feveral Pafiages that open into the 
Circumference of the Bottom of the Womb, and 
falls into its Cavity, from whence it makes its Exit 
through the Vagina every Month j and this is what 
we call menftrual Blood.j 

There are fome of thefe Arteries that fupply the 
inner Orifice with Blood, which is fometimes Jet out 
in pregnant Women, efpecially when the Perfon 
has more than 'is neceffary for the Nourifhment of 
the Child 5 fo that we mull not be furprized upon 
feeing fome Women vifited by their Terms feveral 
Times during their being with Child, who nevefthe- 
lefs go their full Time; fince in that cafe the Flux 
comes from the Veflels of the Neck of the Womb, 
and not from the Bottom, for if from the Bottom 
it would occafion a Mifcarringe, but no otherwise. 

The Hypogaftrick and Spermaticlc are the two 
principal Veins of the Matrix , which conflfts of an 
Infinity of Branches, fpringing from all the Parts of 
the Womb, and exporting the Blood to the Trunk 
of the Vena Cava. 

Since we have already compared the Mat rift to a 
Flafk, we mud believe that it has a Bottom, a Neck* 
r.nd Orifices \ and in Faft it has two Orifices* thd 
one internal, and the other external. 

The external Orifice (H) called Pii dkntdOm* id 
compofed of feveral Parts, fome of which are obvi- 
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ous, as the Pubes , the Mdns Veneris , the Lips, and 
the great Slit; but the others are only defery’d after 
the Deduction of the Lips, fuch are the Nympka, the 
Clitoris , Urinary Pajfage , and the Caruncles. 

The Pubes (I) is l’eated on the Forepart of the 
‘Share--Bone, and immediately above the Pudendum. 
It confilts of Fat, which ferves as a little Cufhion to 
hinder the Hardnefs of the Bones from being hurtful 
in the amorous Embraces. 

Mo ns Veneris (K) is feated a little lower than 
the Pubes , above the great Lips, and at fourteen 
Years of Age, begins to be covered as well as the 
pubes with little Flairs, which lerve to prevent the 
grating of the Man’s Parts againft the Woman’s in 
.time of Aftion. 

The great Labia (LL) defeend from this Hill, 
one on the right and the other on the left, and meet 
in the Per in team .—They confift of the Skin doubled, 
and fpongy Flefh and Fat, which renders them pretty 

thick.-In Girls they are firmer than in thole 

who have received Man, and in thole who have bore 
many Children they are foft and flaggy.——The 
Space between the two I dps is caJlcd the great Cleft, 
or Chink, and reaches from the Mans Veneris to the 
Pcrinaum. 

Upon fpreadingthe Thighs, and drawing afide the 
Pivo Lips, we find two ficfhy loft and fpongy Ex* 
crefrences, and called 

Nymimi/e (MM) which defeend from the Tip 
of the Clitoris to the Sides of the Urinary PalTage ; 
thus reaching to about the Middle of the Orifice of 
the Vagina, where they grow lefs and lefs till they 
di lap pear. 

Their Breadth is uncertain, ufually in Maids half 
a Finger ; feme times they are larger, and capable of 
being diftended to a great Degree ; fo as to hang a 
good Way out of the Body, and in fuch Cafes are 
often extirpated. 

The Ufe of the Nymph a is, by fwelling in Aft of 
Coition, to embrace the Penis, and by their Senfibi- 
lity to affect the Woman, and mutually invite to Pro¬ 
creation. 

Their Subftance is very fpongy, compofed of Mem¬ 
branes, and Veffels loofely cohering, and therefore 
eafily diftendible. 

Within the great Cleft above the Nympha, there 
is a long round and glandulous Body, which encreafes 
towards the Extremity, called Clitoris. 

Some call the Clitoris (NN) Oftrcum Veneris, from 
its exquifite Senfation, for all Ph\ftcians as well as 
Anatcmjls agree in this, that the Clitoris is the prin- 
cipal Seat of Pleafure, and fame of them believe that 
Women of a wanton Conflitution procure to them- 
felves, by the Friftion of this Parr, a Pleafure that 
fupi lies the Room of a Man’s Embraces. 

its Appearance commences in Virgins about 
fourteenth Year of their Age; after which it 
larges as the Years advance, or in proportion to 
greater or Idler Salacioufnefs of the Perfon.- 
In the Ardour of Enjoyment it iwells and becomes 
hard, juft as the Yard 1 wells in the Time of E- 

reftion, and by the fame Caufe.-In fome 

Women ’tis very large, and (hoots without the Lips; 
in others it has the Size of a Man’s Yard, and ferves 
lor an Infirumcnt to abufe other Women, as in the 
l lerr.wplroditcs. 

The Cliioris is compofed of the fame Parts with 
thofe ol the Penis ; it has, like if, two cavernous or 
fpongious Bodies, and a Ginns (O) at the Extremity 
(overed with a Praputium (P;, but not perforated 
I)he tlu* Penis. 

It has two Mufcles (RR) which creft it in Coi¬ 
tion, on which occafion it fwells and grows hard. 

Tl\c fpongious Bodies of the Clitoris, arife dillinft- 
Jy Jjom the lower P.ut of the Os Pubis , and approach¬ 
ing one anorher unite, and form the Body of the 
Clitoris » be!oio their Union they are called Crura 
Clitoridis , and are twice as long as the Body ol the 
Clitoris. 

Its Muffles ariff* from the Protuberance of the 
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Ifcbium , and are inferted into it's fpongious Bodies; 
it has Veins and Arteries from the hemorrhoidal Vef- 
ffls and Pudenda ; and Nerves from the intercoftal, 
which ferve not only to raife and ftiffen the Clito¬ 
ris, but likewife to contract and ftraiten the Ori¬ 
fice of the Vagina ; for when they fwell themfelves, 
they oblige the Labia to draw clofe to one another ; 
by which Means the Yard is extremely fqueezed 

in the amorous Approaches.-’Tis alfo by virtue 

of thefe Mufcles that fome Women move the Labia 
at pleafure. 

The Arteries Pudenda furnifh the Clitoris with 
Blood, and the Vena Pudenda carry it back into the 
Cava. 

Under the Clitoris appears the Urinary Paflage, 
furrounded with a Sphinftcr , which ferves to impri- 
fon or releafe the Urine at pleafure, and this Paf- 
fage being larger and fhorter in Women than in 
Men, their Urine being thereby provided with more. 
Difpatch, fweeps off the fmall Stones, Sand, and 
Gravel, which oftentimes remain in the Bottom of a 
Man’s Bladder, fo that Women are lefs fubjeft to the 
Stone. 

Graaf calls Lacuna a glandulous Body, of about 
a Finger’s Breadth thick, fituated between the flefliy 
Fibres of the Urethra , and the Membrane of the 
Vagina, and which fpreads itfelf along and round the 

Bladder.-Thofe Conducts terminate in the lower 

Part of the Vulva , and there throw out a flimy 
Matter that mixes with the Male Seed. 

The Caruncles Myrtiform es (VVVV) come 
next; placed, as it were, in the four Corners of a 
Quadrangle, and in the mid ft of a long Cavity 

called FojJ'a Navicular is. -They are made of the 

ficfhy Wrinkles of the Vagina , which render the 
PafTage fo much the ftraiter, especially in Virgins, 
in whom they are joined ficle-ways to one another 
by fome fmall Membranes, which make them re- 
femble a Rofe-bud half blown ; but when thofe 
Membranes are once broken, by the Ingrefs of the 
Penis , or the Egrefs of a Child, they are feparated, 

and never rejoin.---Thefe Caruncles ferve for two 

Ufes, one is to heighten the mutual Pleafure of En¬ 
joyment, by clinging round and locking up the Yard; 
the other is to facilitate the Egrefs of the Child, by 
extending themfelves. 

I am of Opinion that the Union of thefe two Ca¬ 
y-uncles, is the foie Mark of Virginity in a Wo¬ 
man, and that the Pains felt in the firft Embraces, 
and the fpilling fome Drops of Blood proceed from 
the forcing of a Paflage through thefe Caruncles, 
and lacerating the little Membranes that unite them, 
and not from the Renting of a certain imaginaty 
Membrane called PIym en, by fome Anatomifts , but 
which none of them could ever yet difeover ; there¬ 
fore, we muff not fuppofc that the trifling Pains felt 
in the fir ft Adventure, and the few Drops of Blood 
fpilt, arc always a certain Evidence of getting a 
Maidenhead, fince that pretended Hymen, fuppofed 
to obftruft the Entrance of the Vagina, is but a 
Fiftion, and the Caruncula Myrtiformes, are fome 
times ranged in fuch a manner, that the Yard may 
enter without Violence. 

Having thus carefully examined the Parts calcu¬ 
lated for Generation, both in Men and Women ; it 
will not be improper to give here, fome account of 
the Generation itfelf. 

To proceed with fome Order in this curious Dif- 
covery, we mud confuler, that an Animal cannot 
be produced without a Couple, i. c . a Male and a 
Female, each of which afts its ref’peftivo Part in the 
admirable Work of Generation. Let us therefore 
inquire firft into the Man’s Parc. 

'Fhe whole of his A ft ion may be reduced to two 
Heads, viz. the producing ol Seed, and the convey¬ 
ing it into the Womb, 

The Seep* Semen, is a white Liquid Matter, the 
Thickefl of any in the Body, fe pa rated from the 
Blood in the Teflicles, and referved in proper Vei¬ 
l'd s to be the Means of Generation, 

The 
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The Parts concerned in the Preparation of the Seed iuppofed Artifice, and prefendy fliuts itfelf up, leav- 
are the fpermatick Arteries, which bring the Blood ing the reft to perilh without ’Doors, unlefs fome of 
to be fecreted into the Tefticles; the Tefticles and them be fo lucky as to (lip into another Egg, The 
Paraftate , where the Secretion is chiefly effected ; Animal chat enters the Egg ferves for Sperm, which 
the Vafa Deferential which convey the fecretedMat- by {welling it up prompts it to difengage itfelf from 
ter out of the Tefticles; and the Veficula Semi - the Ovarium , and tumble into the < fuba y which con* 
nates, which receive and prefervc it to be emitted du<fts it to the Womb. 

in Coition. ^ „ f * mu .^ confefs that this Difcovery, if true, is a 

Some admit of four feveral Kinds of Seedy the very curious one, but 1*11 rather follow my firft No* 
Seed of the Tefticles, that of the Veftcule Seminales , tion, which is, that the feveral feminal Particles be- 
that of the Profates , and that of the Glands of the ing ftparated from the Blood by the natural Difpofi* 
Penis y though the Liquor of the Prqftates, and that tion of the Tefticles, are received by an infinite Num* 
of the 5 Glands of the Penis, are generally allowed ber of the. fmall Roots of the Epididymes, which convey 
not to be any true Seed, no more than that emitted them to thefe glandulous Bodies; from whence they 
by Women; nor is there any good Reafon why repair to the Vafa Deferentia, and are by them con* 

either of them fhould be called fo, as their Appear- du&ed by Drops to the feminal Veficles.*-In 

ance is very'different, and as other fuffigient Ufes are thefe-Veflcles all thefe Particles being joined make a 
aflio-ned for them, viz. to line and lubricate the prolifick Liquor, called Seed, laid up for a Referve 
Parts, that the Seed, Urine, &V. may pafs more in thefe little Bags. 

freely, and without adhering. V All. the Care that Nature takes in raifing this Li- 

The feminal Liquor however, fuch as emitted for quor to a due Degree of Perfection, would prove of 
Ufe, is a Mixture of feveral Fluids, poured at the no Ufe if it continued always in the Cifterns. Is 
'fame Time into the common Canal of the Urethra, muft have an Egrefs, and be transferred to a Place 
either from the Glands that have fecreted them, or that’s qualified for the Production of Man. This Place 
the Refervoirs that have kept them. is the. Womb; „and the Action which transfers the 

‘ Mr. Du Verney obferves, that in different Species, Seed is called Copulation, to which, a Man, when 
the Number and Structure of thefe Organs is diffe- arrived at a certain Period of Years, is inclinable of 
rent.—In Man the principal are the Veficula Semina - his own Accord, without being egg’d up to it, or 
les and Proftates , befides what was difcovered by inftruCted in the Way of going about it. 

Mr. Cowper, viz. a Number of new glandulous Bor f Copulation is the joining of a Male to a Fe* 
dies on each fide the Urethra , towards the Root of male ; in the ACtion the Male gives, and the Female 
the Yard.——-Mr. Du Verney has found that the fame receives; but there are three neceflary Circumftances 
are likewife in moft other Animals, and placed in the in performing the ACb of Copulationy the firft is the 
fame manner.' EreCtion of the Yard ; the fecond its being lodged 

It is controverted, whether or no the Liquor fil- in the Neck of the Womb; and the third is the Eja* 
trated hereby, be neceflary for Generation. ,Mr. Du culation of the Seed. 

Verney thinks it is, and his chief Reafon is, that in T he Erection of the Penis, confifts in a Diftention 
Animals that have been caftrated, thefe Glands, as of its Corpora Cavernofa , by an extraordinary Quan* 
well as all the other Sources of Generation, are found tity of Blood pent up therein ; and which is effcCted 
dried up and decayed.--Mr. Littre objects to this, in the .following Manner. 

"that the Veficula ‘Seminales and Proftates having lit- The Fancy being warmed with the Idea of Plea- 
tie Cells where their filtrated Liquor isdepoficed, it lure, the;aniraial Juice falls out, and repairs with Ex- 
Is eafily conceived, that their Humours may wait pedition.'to the Nerves of the Genitals, where ic 
fome time for an Occafion of being emitted ; but throws- itfelf into the Cavernous Bodies, and mixes 
that thefe new Proftates or Glands of Mr. Cowper with the arterious Blood then lodged in the fame Bo- 
having no fuch Refervoirs, their Liquor muft'come dies,; upon which enfues the Ebullition of the two Li- 
out into the Cavity of the Urethra , in proportion as quors, and confequently, an Ere&ion. 
it is fe pa rated, and be deftined for fome continual. The only Ufe of the Erection is to enable the Yard 
a momentary, or occafional Ufe. to enter the, Neck of the Womb, and fquirc in the 

I will not amufe myfelf here to enter.into a drift W upon .it.--Sometimes the Eredion is fo 

Examen of the different Opinions on the Nature of ftrong, that the Yard is always bent, as in a Priapifm , 
the Seed; if it is prepared by the Conco&ipn or ora Sdtyriafts , but that Sort of Ereftion is not proper 
Converfion of Blood into it; or if it is a Juice import', for Generation.-— : — A large Yard does not ftand 
ed by the Nerves to the Organs of Generation ; or,if fo readily.as a fmall one; and when it does, ic cannot 

the Seed is compofed of an Infinity of little Animals, hold fo long, becaufc ic requires more Blood to fill 

called Seminary, which late Opinion has been much in it; and when ’tis full it is heavier, and confequently 

Vogue for feveral Years paft,, and has fet the two cele- apt to fall in a very fhorc Time, 

braced Faculties of Paris and of Montpelier at Variance. Nature has taught all Animals (and Man among 
Mr. Lcewcnhocck was the firft-Difcoverer of thefe the Reft) the moft convenient Pofturc for Copulation) 
Animalcule , and many after him make no Scruple to and every one is acquainted with the Meafures of De¬ 
call them true Fcctus’S, little Men; and fome have cency that Reafon enjoins; I fhall therefore pafs over 
even pretended to difeover fomewhat of the human this Head in.Silence, and only now obferve to you, 
Figure therein.*—-—But Verhcyen, and others after that the Bufiiiefs of Qeneration fullers no Alteration 
him deny the , Exiftence of any fuch Animalculay from the Shortnefs or Length of the Yard within the 

maintaining that it is only the inteftine Motion bf the Neck of the Womb; for the Attionofthe two round 

Tarts of the Seed, kept on Foot by the Warmth Ligaments confifts in making the Bottom of the 

thereof, that exhibits this Appearance, which fanci- Womb to, approach the Head of the Yard, i0 order 

ful Perfons have improved into frifleing Animalcula y to receive the Seed in Time of Ejaculation » ‘ 
and urging in Confirmation hereof, that no fooner is The Ejaculation, which ought to follow the 
the Warmth gone than all the Appearance of Animals Lodging of the Yard in the Neck of the Womb, is 
ceafes. thus performed.———The Seed taking Leave of 

. Mr. Heartfockcr' pybliHied his Dioptrical EJfay in the Seminal Vtficles, pafl’es through the ejaculatory 
the 31/ Journal dcs Sfavans, for the Year 1678', Vcflels, and enters the Urethra , from whence ’tis 

wherein he pretends to have examined the Seed of fquirted out with a JTirlc, by Virtue’ of the Convulfions 

Animals with a Microfcope, and difcovered that •tis time then feize the Yard.——This Emiflion is 
lull of an Infinity of other Animals.— That in. Man performed more nimbly in fome than others, occafion- 
thefc feminal Animals are fo many Seeds of othef cd by this, that fome are fteener than others, or that 

Men, which being conveyed to the Ovarium, ftrike at their feminal Veficles are fuller of Seed.-Tne 

the firft Egg they meet with; upon which one of them Quantity of Seed thus emitted cannot be determined ; 

perforates the Membrane, or gets into the Egg by a fome fquirt out more than others; and no more is ne- 

T ceflary 
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cellary than what can keep up its Conveyance to the 

Ovarium. -—The principal Pleafure aimed at by 

the Animal, at chat Time, is confined to that critical 
Moment of Ejaculation \ which tickling Pleafure 
fprings from the Spirits mixed with the Seed ; for 
thefe being pliant and moveable Particles, they tickle 
and lightly graze up and down in the Parts, rather 
than pierce and gall them. The Finenefs and Bend¬ 
ing of the nervous Fibres of the Parts contributes like- 
wife towards the quick Senfe of Pleafure. 

Of all Temperaments the Sanguine are moft amo¬ 
rous.---The Blood of bilious Conftitutions is too 

fliarp and fubtile; that of Melancholick too heavy 
and too watery to produce laudabie Seed ; but the 
Blood of a fanguine Complexion is poffefTed of the 
due Softnefs, Warmth, and Confiftency that enables 
it to furnifti Abundance of laudable Seed. 

We’ll now take a View of the Woman’s Part in the 
A 6 t of Generation \ but before we proceed further we 
muft make fomc Remarks upon the Tefticles of Wo¬ 
men. i. That the Tefticles of Women are Glands 
which filtrate the Seed ; and that each of them has an 
excretory VefTel, which conveys the filtrated Seed to 
the Veficles. 2. That in Women each of thefe Veficles 
is feparated from its neighbouring Veficle, as one Grape 
is from another in the fame Bunch. 3. That in each 
Veficle there is a Seed which is capable to form a 
Child, juft as a Hen-Egg contains ail the necefiary 
Particles for producing a Chick 5 and, 4. That each 
Veficle may difengage itfelf from the Tefticle, and 
be tranfported to the Bottom of the Womb.—'Upon 
this Principle we call the Veficles Eggs, and change 
the Name of Tefticles into that of Ovarium , 

It is a common Opinion that Women have fome 
Advantage from their Tefticles being placed within, 
as that of receiving of more Pleafure than Men, in 
the amorous Embraces 5 but I am apt to believe that 
the Evils it occaficns outvye the Pleafure 5 for the 
Seed being retained there turns fharp and .four, and 
caufes thole cruel Vapours, to which they are fubjed. 

--'We fee by Experience that moft Girls arriving 

at the Age in which the Secretion of the Seed is per¬ 
formed in the Tefticles, turn Yellow and Pale, and 
are never cured of chat Illnefs till they marry. Now 
this proceeds from the Seed turned Sour by its long 
Abode, which mixing with the Blood breaks its Tex¬ 
ture, and changes its Confidence 5 fo that by rendring 
it more ferous, liquid, and cold, and by flattening 
its Rednefs, it makes the Colour of the Skin lefs 

lively.-— ’Tis very probable that moft of the 

Nuns and other Girls that are taken to be pofiefted 
with Devils, were fubjed to Vapours when they aded 
the awkard Extravagances Hiftory is full of.—-Men 
themfelves are disordered by Seed; for we find that 
thole especially, who live in Continence, are attack¬ 
ed with Vapours which incommode them very 
much. 

The Matrix, or Womb, is the proper and pecu¬ 
liar Organ of Generation. *Tis certain that the Fa- 
ttts is formed within it out of the Seed that it foments 5 
but we arc at a Lofs to know in what Manner it is 
formed. 

There are two principal Theories or Methods of 
accounting for the Generation of Animals: The one 
fuppofes the Embryo or Pectus to be originally in the 
Seed of the Male \ the other in the Ovum or Egg of 
the Female. 

The Pirfi fuppofes Animalcules in the male Seed 
(as I have already oblerved) to be the firft Rudiments 
of the Pectus s and that the Female only furnifhes a 
proper Nidus and Nutriment to bring them for¬ 
wards. 

The Second fuppofes the firft Rudiments of the 
Animal to be in the Ova\ and that the Male-Seed 
only ferves to-warm, cherifh, and ripen the Ova* ’till 
they fall oft*out of the Ovary into the Womb; which 
is chiefly fupported (fay the Retainers to that Syftem) 
from the Conformation in Rabits, Cows, fcfc. where 
the Vagina of the Womb is fo long and finous, that 
it is fcarcc pofllblc the Male-Seed fliould ever arrive 


within the Body of the Uterus, efpecially in Cows, 
whofe Vagina is filled with a thick, vifeid Ichor, and 

the inner Orifice of the Womb exactly clofed.-* 

They add to this that it is highly improbable that the 
Animalcules (mentioned by Mr. Leewenhoeck and 
others) fhould contain the Rudiments of a future 
Body ; fince their large Number would produce too 
plentiful an Offspring; in fo much that it would be 
neceffary for 9999 Parts of them to be in vain and 
perifh, which is contrary to the CEconomy of Nature 
in other Things. 

Analogy is like wife urged in Favour of this Sy¬ 
ftem: .That all Plants are maintained to arife from 
Eggs; Seeds being no other than Eggs under another 
Denomination. All oviparous Animals do unexcep- 
tionably arife from Eggs; which the Female calls 
forth; and it is highly probable, that the Females 
lay and hatch their Eggs within themfelves. 

Againft: this Hypothefis it is urged, that what are 
ufualiy called Ova, or Eggs, in Women, are no 
other than little Cells or Bladders, full of a certain 
Liquor: And how can a Drop of Liquor pafs for 
an Egg? And that thefe imaginary Eggs have no 
proper Membrane belonging to them, nor any Co¬ 
vering but that of the Cell ; which feems fo infepa- 
ble therefrom, that when they are difeharged, it is 
hard to conceive how they fhould take it with them. 
And befide, how fliould they make themfelves a Paf- 
fage through the common Membrane, wherewith 
the Ovary is inverted, which is of fo clofe a Texture, 
that it muft feem abfolutely impenetrable, by a round 
Body of fo foft a Confiftence, as one of thefe Vefi¬ 
cles.-Laftly, Veficulic , in all Refpeds perfectly like 

Ova, have been found in other Parts of the Body, 
where it is apparent they could not ferve for any Pur- 
pofes of Generation. Mem. de VAcadem. Royal des 
Scien. An. 1708, 1709. 

To this it is anfwered, that Ova , or Veficula , have 
been actually found in Difledions, detached and fepa¬ 
rated from the Ovary, and the Ruptures in the Mem¬ 
branes in the Ovary , through which they had palled, 
ftill vifible. 

Mr. Littre even obferved fome of thefe feparated 
Ova, fpread with blood Vefiels, like thofe in the 
Yolks of Birds Eggs.--Nay more, the fame Au¬ 

thor is poficive, that he faw an Embries in one of the 
Ova not yet feparated ; could difeern its Plead, Mouth, 
Nofe, Trunk, and Funiculus umbtlicalis, whereby ic 
adhered to the Membranes of the Ovary. 

Sir John Floyer ftarts a Difficulty, which feems t6 
prefs equally againft each Syftem, taken fingly : It is 
fetched from Monfters; in a Mule, for Inftance, 
which is the Production of a venereal Copula, between 
an Afs and a Mare, the Bulk of the Body partakes 
of the Form of the Dam 5 and the Feet, Tail, and 
Ears of that of the Sire ; hence it is argued, that the 
Rudiments of the greater Part of the Pectus, are laid 
in the Ovum 5 and that the Impregnation, either con¬ 
veys, of changes the Extremities. If the Male fup- 
plied the An'malcttla, the Pectus fliould always be of 
the fame Species as the Male: If the Female fupply 
it, ic fliould be of lier Kind 5 whereas Monfters are 
of both. 

But notwithftanding this Objection, all Anatomifts 
agree, at prefen t, that the Feet us is certainly lodged 
in an Egg ; and that the Procefs of Generation, on 
the Part of the Female, is thus, 

The Clitoris being ereded, after the like Manner 
as the Penis in Man ; and the neighbouring Part? all 
diftendecj with Blood, they more adequately embrace 
the Penis in Coitu ; arid by their Intumefcence, prefs 
out a Liquor from the Glands about the Neck of 
the Womb, to facilitate the PafiTage of the Penis .— 
Ac the fame Time the Fibres of the Womb con trad¬ 
ing, open its Mouth, (which at other Times is ex¬ 
tremely clofe) for the Reception of the finer Part of 
the Seed. 

Thus the Seed, pregnant with Animalculas, ia 
conveyed, with fome Impetus, into the Uterus 3 
where, being retained by the convulfive Conftridion 

of 
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of the Inner Membrane thereof, and further heated 
‘and agitated therein, it is prepared to impregnate the 

Ovum. 

During the Aft of Coition the Fallopian Tubes 
growing ftiff, embrace the Ovaries with their ftrong 
mufculous Edges, like Fingers, and comprefs them 5 
till their Mouth being dilated, and expanded by this 
Embrace, force the Egg, now ripened, into their Ca¬ 
vities, and gradually drive it forwards, by their ver¬ 
micular Motion, till at laft, they protrude it into the 
Cavity of the Womb, to meet the Seed ; fome of the 
Animalcules whereof,, enrring the dilated Pores of 
the glandulous Membrane of the Egg, are there re¬ 
tained, nourifhed, grow to its Navel, and fuffocate 
the reft of the lefs lively Animacul<e. 

Thus fpeak the Afferters of that Syftem. 

They who fee afide the Animalcules, as unconcern¬ 
ed in Generation , account for it thus: The Seed con¬ 
taining oily, volatile, and faline Parts (as appears 
from its fetid Smell, oleaginous Subftance, £sV.) be- 
'ing lodged in the Womb, and there further digefted 
and exalted ; grows yet more volatile, fetid, pungent, 
and ftimulating; and thus adding to the Heat occa- * 
fioned by Coition, vellicates the nervous Fibres of 
that Part, and occaQons a Fermentation; and by that 
Means an extraordinary Flux of Humours to that 
and the adjacent Parts. , • 

By this Means the Tuba become rigid, and fit to 
grafp the Ovaries , which are alfo heated by the Ef¬ 
fluvia of the Semen , and the Warmth of. the Parts 
furrounding; till at length, fome of them at leaft, 
by fuch greater Supply of Nourifhment, increafe in 
Bulk ; and as thofe grafped by the Edges of the Tu¬ 
la, will be kept warm eft, and the greateft Flux be 
made thereto, they will fooneft be ripened, fall off, 
and be received by the Tuba, and conveyed to the 
Womb ; where growing after the Manner of the 
Seed of Plants, the Placenta , at length, lays hold of, 
and adheres to the Uterus \ from which Time the 
Embryo begins to be nourifhed after a different Man¬ 
ner. ..... # ‘ • 

. Here we conclude:the hiftorical Defcription of the 
Parts contained.in the Abdomen , and proceed to-;the 
Thorax, - . 1 

The Thorax (A), pr Breaft, is the whole Cavity 
that reaches from the Clavicula , or channel Bones, 
to the Midriff, with the Sternum ,, or Breaft-Bone be¬ 
fore, the Ribs on the Sides, and the Vertebra of the 

Back behind.^-Its Figure is alrrjoft oval; Vis fiat 

behind, and broad and arched before. . -"Its Mag¬ 

nitude is not always the fame, but generally fpeaking, 
it ought to be rather larger than leffer, for the eafy 

Expanfion, and Motion of the Lungs.-rlts-Sub* 

ftance is partly bony, and partly flefhy. - ■ 

The % borax pr Breaft, is divided* like the Abdomen+ 
into containing and contained'Parts. *. The contain¬ 
ing Parts are either common or proper ; the corrtfnon 
are thofe 1 fpoke of under the Head of »th z Abdomen, 
with this Difference,, tjiat the {$kifl , is covered vwich 
Hair always under the Arm-pit?, and forpctimesilupon 
the Breads •, and that the Fat of.th ^Thorax, (Abating 
for the Breads) is but in a final} Quantity. 

The Proper, containing Part?; of the Thorax* are 
ranked in four; Gaffes-; fome are glandulous, as the 
Breads, in both Sexes; fome carfalaginous or bony* 
as the Bread-bone, the Ribs, the Channel-Bone, the 
Shoulder-blades, and the Vertebra of the .Back. 
Some fie (by, as the Peftoral, Iotercoftal, and other 
Mufcles \ and fqme Membranous, a&th t Pleura* and 
the Mediaftinum. , ,, ( 

Tlie parts contained in the Thorax are the Vifeera ; 
and the Yefiels.—The Vifccra* arc the Heart, with 
its Pericardium 5 and the Lungs, with Part of the 
Wind*pipe, and the Gullet. - ■-— The Veffels are fove- 
ral Nerves, the great Artery, the Pena Cava , and'the 
Thoracick Duft. 

The mod apparent of the proper containing Part9, 
are the Breads, Mamma* a prominent, flefhy Part 
e pf the Thorax* ferving to feparate the 

Milk. 


^ The Breafts are much jr\Qre perfeft, more confpi- 
cuous, and of more Ufe in Women, than in Men : 
Their Magnitude is various; always biggeft in Time 
of Geftation and Laftation.~r?Their Figure Teprefcnts 
a large Seftion of ia Globe, having in the Middle a 
Prominence, terminating in,a blunt Point, called the 
Papilla or Nipple, in the. Extremity of which are 
Perforations, to which reach-.lafteal Tubes. 

The Papilla or Nipple (C), is of a fungeous 
and fpungy Subftance, not unlike the Nut of- the 
Yard, by Virtue of which it droops or raifes itfelf, 
when fucked or handled—?—’Tis poffeffed with an 
exquifite .Senfe, to the End that the Woman may 
perceive a fort of Pleafure from the fofc Thillatioii 
that the Child makes in fucking, and for that Reafon 
be the readier to fuckle it when Occafion calls. 

In Virgins the Nipple is fed and little; but in 
Nurfes, and thofe who are pad Child-bearings ’cis 
livid and big. 

For the Choice of a Nurfe, we commonly prefer 
thofe who have the leaft Nipples, becaufe a large 
Nipple hinders the Child from fucking, by over 
cramming his Mouth.-—Some prerend that a large 
Nipple is to be avoided, becaufe it enlarges the Child’s 
Mouth, but .that’s a vulgar Error.—The Nipple is 
furrounded with a Circle called Areola , of a pale 
Colour, in Maids, brown in pregnant Women and 
Nurfes, and black in old Perfons. 

The internal. Subftance of the Breafts , is compofed 
of a great Number .of Glands of various Sizes, and 
an oval Figure, intermixed with Globules, and Vef- 
felsofFat. Their excretory Dufts, as They.approach 
the Nipple, join and unite together, till at laft they 
form feven,:.eight, or,more fhiall Pipes, .called Tubuli 
Laftiferi, which have feveral crofs Canals, ^ by which 
they communicate with one another, to.obviate the 
Inconveniencies, that might accrue from the cafual 
Obftruftion of one or more of them.—-Thefe 
Tubes .are not every where of equal Capacity, but in 
fome Places Triore* in others lefs dilated ; fo £$ to 
form Cells, which, feefti.contrived to hinder the fpon- 
taneous Efflux, and to create a Neceffity • of fucking, 
to fetch out the Contents. 

Of the-Concurrence of thefe Tubuli or Pipes, - is the 
Subftance of the Papilla, in fome Meafure formed; 
among which: is interfperfed . a glandulous Subftance, 
ferving.to kfeep them from prefling too clofe on each 
ocher: And with it are intermixed Abundance of Fibres* 
derived from ithe external 1 Tegument of the Papilla ; 
by Means whereof, the lafteal Tubes are conftringed, 
and the Motion of the Milk modified^ 

Befides .thefe. VefTels ;are .abundance of fatty Glo¬ 
bules called Duflus Adipoft , which fome would have 
only to fill up the Interftices of the Glands \ but 
Dr. Drake, after Milphighi, thinks they contribute 
to the Compofition.of the Milk. r > ' 

In' V/irgiris, the Tubes whiah compofe the Glands 
of. th. c:,Bredfls a like Sphifter Mufcles^:contrnft *fo 
clofely, .that.- no Part of the Blood cam enter them : 
But when the Womb grows big .with a Pectus, and 
compreffesThe-defeending Trunk of die great Artery', 
the Blood flows in greater .Quanticibs; ! and with -a 
greater; Farce through, the^ Arteries 6f the Breafts 1 , 
and forces a Piiffage, into their Glands; which b*mg 
at firft- narrow, admit.“Only of a thin ■:Water j but 
growing, wider >by Degrees, as the Womb grows big¬ 
ger, the Glands receive a thicker Serum'1 arid after 
the Birch, they run with a thick Milk';; becaufe that 
Blood which' befofe flowed to the Ftatus , and for 
three or four Days afterwards, by the 'Uterus* begin¬ 
ning then to flop, docs more dilute the mamillary 
Glands. . > • 

The Nerves of the Breafts* arc derived from the 
fifth Pair of the Vertebras , which being difperfed 
through the whole Subftance of the Breaft, termi¬ 
nate in the Nipple* and- entitle it to‘a very tender 
Senfe, :■ '• 

The Breafts have two Sorts of Arteries, viz, the 
Internal, which vific their inner Part; and External, 
which run along the outward Surface, The latter 

1 are 


/ 
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. are the upper Thoracic, fpringing r From the Axilla- 
res \ and the former are the Mammariari which 
fpring .from the Subclavi*, and beftow a Branch upon 
each of the oval Glands,- which compofe the BreafL 

The fame Glands give Rife to feveral Sprigs of 
Veins, which form the Vena Mammafia, and unload 

in the Subclavia. -In' the like Manner the external 

Part of the Bread fend 9 out feveral Branches, which 
are the Trunks of. the Thoracia fuperiores, and repair 
to the The outer Arteries import Blood 

for the Nouriihment of :the Breads, and the inner 
ones feed all the Glands.-The Blood thus import¬ 

ed, is exported by the Veins, viz. the Mammaria, 
and the Thoracic Superiores ; the former difemboguing 
in the Subclavia, and the latter in the Axillares. 

’Twas formerly the received Opinion, that the 
Breafts produced Milk for the Nouriihment of the 
Child after his Birth, by turning the Blood, the 
Foetus had been fed with in the Womb, into Milk, 
by a peculiar concodting Virtue in the Glands of the 
Breads, and thefe Glands communicating a White* 
nefs to the Blood by an affimulating Faculty. 

But the Moderns are of Opinion, that the Milk 
comes from the pure Chyle, conveyed by the Arte¬ 
ries to the Bread, and without any other Codlion fil¬ 
trated through the Glands, whereof they are compofed 
like Urine through the Reins, without undergoing 
any confiderable Change. 

According- to Mr. Leewenhoeck' s Obfervations, 
Milk confifts of little Globules , fwimming in a clear, 
tranfparent Liquor, called Serum, or Whey. 

Milk is a Compofition of three different Kinds 
of Parts, butyrous, cafeous, and ferous.—^—The Bu - 
tyrous Parts, are the Cream, and Oil that fwims a- 
top.—The Cafeous , are the groffer Parts, and thofe 
that coagulate, and are made into Cheefe.-—The Se¬ 
rous are properly a Lympha , and make what we call 
Whey . 

The Milk is prepared after this Manner. The 
Chyle being conveyed by the Thoracick Butt, to the 
Subclavian Vein, near the Axillary, runs from thence 
to the Cava, and to the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
where it joins in with the Blood, and accompanies it 
to the great Artery, which diftributes it into all the 
other Arteries of the Body. As that Chyle which is 
mod ferous, is thus conveyed by the emulgent Arte¬ 
ries to the Reins, fo that, which is mod milky, is 
carried by the fmall Branches of the Mammaria , to 
all the Glands of the Breads, which makes a Secre¬ 
tion and Filtration of one, as the Papillary Bodies in 
the Kidneys, do of the other.—All the ladteal Parti¬ 
cles being thus rallied, and reunited, make up a Bo¬ 
dy of Milk, which is thrown by the Pipes of thefe 
Glands, into the Cidern of the Milk , and continues 
there till the Child fucks it out through the fmall 
Tubuli, that runs from the Cidern. 

This Opinion is confirmed by a particular Cafe, 
mentioned by Mr. Bionis , who affirms, that in 1684, 
he faw ax Valenciennes, a young Girl, who voided a 
great deal of Milk at one of her Thighs, which had 
began to iffue from her about the eighth Year of her 
Age, and had dill continued upon her, notwithdanding 
fhe was vifited by her Terms at the ufual Period 5 
that in each Porofity, through which the Milk ifiued, 
there was a fmall Hardnefs refcmbling a fwell’d Gland ; 
and that chid Milk was of the fame Nature with that 
of the Breads. 

Thefe Circumdanccs prove that Milk is a thick 
Chyle, which circulates along with the Blood, and is 
feparated from it in the Breafts \ and may find an 
Exit in the other Parts of. a the Body, when their Po- 
roficies arc over dilated, ns thofe of the Glandules 
of the Thigh were in this Cafe. 

The Fermentation of the Milk in the Breads, the 
firfl: Days after a Woman is delivered, occafions a 
Fever, which takes its Name therefrom. 

Ariftotle fays, there are fome Men who have Milk 
in their Breads.— Cardan tells us he faw one that had 
enough to fuckle a Child. » , r 

Milky corrupted in the Stomachs of Children, oc- 


, t • * * * • ^ >■ • « 

•c'afions' the'feveral Difeafes incident to that’'Age* 

r ‘ , O * 

: Bohel,' aBanifh Phyfician, who has wrote exprefly 
on this Subject, tells us, an excellent Reipedy In 
' fucH Cafe, is a Glafs' of Water' with a little Salt dif- 
Tolved in it-: This a£ts as an Emetic, and throws up 
•the Corruption that occafioned the Diforder.— - 

• Celfus mentions this Remedy: /. c. 3. 

- • - ’Tis a common Allegation, that Children take their 
•Manners from their Nurfes, arid'partake of their good 
arid bad Qualities' but this is not to be always credit¬ 
ed ; forafmoch as Children brought up with Cows- 
•Milk or • Goats-Milk, are unacquainted with the 
•brutifh Difpofitions of thefe Animals. 1 ' 

- Another Remark which I’ll make en Pajfant, is, 
that Nurfes injure their Children by fuckling them 
too often : They ufe to fay that it is' a good Sign when 
•Children throw up the Milk ; but, on the contrary, 
chat Redundancy of Milk makes them fo- fat, that 
they are oftentimes carried off with a continual 
Fever. 

The Parts of the Thorax that lie next in Order are 
the Mufcles, which P 1 I pafs over in Silence ’till I come 
to fpeak of the Mufcles in general. 

< The next to thefe-are the bony and cartilagineous 
Parrs of the Brebft', of which I have difeourfed at large 
in!.the Ofteology .—Therefore we’ll proceed to the 
fourth Clafs of the containing Parts of the Breaft, 
which are called- Membranous, viz . the Pleura and 

\ 4 9 # # # 

the Mediaftitium. 1 

The Pleura is a Membrane, which lines the In- 
fide of the Cavity of the Breaft , and inclofes all the 
Parts contained therein, being of the fame Figure and 
Extent as the Thorax itfelf, and of the fame Subftancc 
with the Peritoneum. 

It is very fine and thin, yet manifeftly double; 
thickeft about the Back, where it is faftened to the 
Ligaments of the Vertebra, from whence it takes its 
Rife. ’Tis like wife faftened to the Periofteum of the 
Cofte, and the intercoftal Mufcles, and after that is 
inferted in the Inner and Fore-part of the Sternum. 

In the Middle^ of the Thorax it is doubled, wji.icfi 
Duplicature forms what we call Mediaftinum.'ifj )—• 
It has feveral Holes, Tome of which lie-above and af¬ 
ford a Pafihge to the great Artery, the Vena Cava , 
the Gulfet, the'Wind-pipe, and the Nerves of the 
eighth Pair 5 the others lie below for the Paffage of 
the Vena Cava and the Gullet. ' - 
' The Pleura receives feveral Nerves' from the Ver¬ 
tebra bf the Back, and from the eighth Pair, which 
renders the Wounds of chat Parc both dangerous and 
painful. It derives its Arteries from the intercoftal and 
great Artery, and fends its Veins to the IntercoftaVis 
Superior, and the CEgygos. 

The Ufc of the Pleura is to defend the Infide of 
the Thorax , and render it fmooth that the Lungs may 
not be hurt in their Motion. ; 

• The Mediastinum is a double Membrane, form¬ 
ed by a Duplicature of the Pleura ; ferving to divide 
the Thorax and the. Lungs into two Parts; and to 
fuftain the Vifcera, and prevent ’ their falling from 
one Side of the Thorax to the other. 

It proceeds from’ the Sternum , 1 and paffing ftraic 
down through the Middle of the Thorax to the Ver¬ 
tebra, divides its Cavity into two.;—It contains the 
Heart between its two Lamella, arid it affords a Paf- 
fiige-to the Vena Cavaf the CEfophagus , and the fto- 
machic Nerves,^ The Mferh’brancs of the Mediafti- 
ntm are finer and thinner than the Pleura, and have a 
little Fat.— It receives Branches of Veins and Arte¬ 
ries from the Mamillary and Diaphragmatic, particu¬ 
larly one called Mediaftina ; its Nerves come from the 
Stomachic: It has a I lb fome Lymphatics, which 
open into the Thoracic Bn HI. 

■ The Mediaftinttm divides the Thorax longitudinally 
into two Parts; to the End chat one Lobe of the 
Lungs may officiate, if the other be hindered by a 

Wound on the other Side.-—Sometimes there is 

Matter contained betwixt its Membranes, immediately 
under tlicj Sternum, which may occafion the Tap¬ 
ping of this Place. 

The 
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The Pericardium (K) is a Membranous Cap- 

fula, or Pouch, which includes the Heart.- 

Ic confifts of a double Membrane.; the inner arifing 
from the Coats of the Veffels of the Heart, and the 

outer from the Mediaftinum .-Its Figure refembles 

that of the Heart Conoidal; and ic embraces the 
Heart laxly, allowing Room for its Pulfation. 

It is conne&ed either immediately, or by Veficula , 
emitted from it to the Sternum , Back, Jugulum, and 
to the tendinous Parts of the Diaphragm. 

Its Ufe is ‘fuppofed to be to defend the Heart; as 
likewife to contain a fofc, ferous Humour, which 
fervcs to lubricate, and moiften the Heart, and pre¬ 
vent any Inflammation that might probably arife, from 
the dry Friction of the Heart, and its Capfula. But 
this latter Ufe is controverted ; for fome take the Hu¬ 
mour found in it to be unnatural; and will have it 
Forcibly feparated, by the convulflve Agonies fuper- 
vening in the Articles of Death. In Effect, Anato- 
mifls are puzzled to find whence it fliould come, or 
from what Veffel it is fecreted. 

Dr. Ksjlln his Treatifeof Animal Secretion, fhews 
that the Liquor in the Pericardium miift be the moft 
fluid of any feparated from the Blood, becaufe its 
Particles uniting fir ft:, will have the greateft attra&ive 
Force, confequently their Particles muft be the moft 
fpherical, and moft folid ; and therefore their Con¬ 
tact the leaft of any, therefore the moft fluid. 

In the Memoirs of the French Acadamy, M. de 
Mortal gives an Inftance of a Pericardium* which be¬ 
ing opened, the Liquor contained therein was found 
congealed into a Confidence, fit to be cut with a 
Knife, and two fquare Fingers thick about the 
Heart. 


.When the Pericardium is opened, we come in 
Sight of the Heart , the moft confiderable Part in 

Men.---This Part is look’d upon as the firft and 

laft Principle of Life; for it no fooner moves, than 
the Fcetus begins to live; and the Ceflation of its 
Motion, diflolves the whole Machine. So that ’tis 
juftly called, the firft Thing that lives, and the laft 
Thing that dies. ... 

The Heart (L) is a mufculous Part of the ani- 
nal Body ficuate in the Thorax* wherein the Veins all 
terminate, and from which all the Arteries arife.; 
and which by its alternate Contra&ion and Dilata¬ 
tion, is the chief Inftrument of the Circulation^ the 
Blood. , 

The Figure of the Heart is a Cone, or Pyramid 
reverfed ; the upper and broader Point whereof, is 
called the Bafts ; and the .lower,' the Cone* Apex* 

or Point, which is turned a little towards the left 
Side. 


Its Magnitude is indeterminate, and different in feve- 
ral Subjedls, according to their refpedlive Dimenfions. 

Us ordinary Length is about fix Inches, its Breadth, 
at the Bafts* four or five; .and the whole Circum¬ 
ference fourteen.-Its Place is the Middle of the 

Thorax* between the two Lobes of the Lungs; and 
it is faftened to the Mcdiajlinum , and Pericardium* and 
fupported by the great Blood -vefTHs, to which alone it 
is immediately connected ; being for the Convcniency 
of its Motion, difengaged from any other impedi¬ 
ments.—Ic is covered with a thin Membrane, which, 
about the Bafts* is guarded with Fat; and which 

is no other than the common Membrane of the 
Mufcles. 

The Subfiance of the Heart is carnous, and re¬ 
fembles that of other Mufcles, abating that it’s harder, 
elpeciully at th eTip* and that its Motions are involun¬ 
tary.-It confifts of two Sorts of fiefliy Fibres,Vs. 

an outer, and an inner Sort, both of which have their 
Origin and Infertion in the Bafts of the Heart. 

The outer Fibres defeend from the Bafts* in a fpi- 
r;u Line, moving from the Right to the Left, to¬ 
wards the Tip* where they caft a Semi circle; and 
re-atcencl in a fpiral Line from the Left to the Right, 

towards the Bafts, -The inner Fibres defeend in a 

H-nut Line, from the Bafts to the Tip* and then af- 
cend dirciflly from the Tip to the Bafts* where they 


terminate.-The little fiefliy Columns of the Ven¬ 

tricles, are formed of thefe Inner Fibres ; and in the 
Middle of thefe Fibres, the two Ventricles are feated ; 
the Orifice, and Valves of which, are made by the 
Dilatation of their Tendons. 

The Fibres of the Heart ( L) appearing to be the 
fame with thofe of the other Mufcles, that Part, now, 
generally pafles for a real Mufcle; though fome think 
the Inference not over juft, in as much as the Aorta 
has the fame Claim to be reputed a Mufcle. 

Some late Authors, upon confidering the Structure 
and Pofition of the fpiral Fibres, chufe rather to 
make the Heart a double Mufcle, or two Mufcles 

tied together.-In Effect, the two Ventricles, with 

their refpe&ive Auricles, are found two diftinft Bo¬ 
dies, two Veffels, or Cavities which may be feparated, 
and yet remain VefFels; the Septum,* which was fup¬ 
pofed to belong only to the Left, being now found 

to confift of Fibres derived from them both.-To 

fay no more, the two Ventricles, according to Mr. 
FVinJlow* are two feveral Mufcles, united Together,* 
not only by the Septum* but by feveral Plans of Fibres’ 
arifing from the exterior Safe of the Heart* and meet¬ 
ing at the Apex* which entering the left Ventricle, 
line the Parietes* 

The Heart is covered with a Membrane (IVf) as 
well as all the other Mufcles of the Body ; and this 
Membrane fticks fo clofe to the Flefh, that ’tis very 
hard to part ’em. We meet with a great deal of Fat 
underneath it, efpecially about the Bafts of the Heart* 
for the Tip has not near fo much. This Fat is of 

Ufe to moiften the Heart* for fear its Motion fhould 
over dry it. 

Sometimes we find the Tendons of the flefhy Fibres 

oF the FIcart ofilfied towards the upper Part of the 

Septum* in human Bodies; and fometimes there are 

Lumps of Fat in the Ventricle, .with Caruncles, and 

Hair, rendring ’em all over rough;, but thefe In- 

ftances are fo rare, that they fcarce deferve our At¬ 
tention. 

The Nerves of the Heart come from a Plexus 
of the Parvagum* called by Willis, Plexus Car - 
cftacus. Thofe Nerves are. To fmall, and fo hard to 
b e traced, that a great many Anatomifts have con¬ 
cluded, that the Heart, lias no Nerves; which Slen- 
dernefs. proceeds, perhaps, from the little Occafion 
the Heart has of animal Spirits to perform its. Motion, 
the Entry of the -Blood being fuffidenc for its Dila¬ 
tation, and Contraction ; and as for itsSenfe, that re¬ 
quires but few Spirits; for the continual Agitation 
of the: Heart* fuperfedes the Ufe of an exquihte 
Senfe. 

(N). The two Arteries of the Heart are called Co - 
r on aria:* becaufe. they gird its Bafts like ;i Crown.— 
They proceed from the. great Artery, immediately 
upon its Egrefs from the Heart , and even before ics 
Exit from the Pericardium : So that here, the Heart* 
diltributes,. the firft Portion of the Blood ..that is but 

juft perfected, in its Ventricles.-The Heart has, 

likewife, a Vein (called Coronaria) .which climbs 
along its outer Part, and confifts of feveral Branches 

flowing from all the Parts of the Heart . -This 

Vein repairs to the Cava* and there deppfices the 
fuperfluous Blood, imported by the Arteriai Corona - 
riot. -—— The Heart is in like Manner provided with 

Lympb<c Dufius* which difembogue in the Thoracick 
Duft. . ‘ 

The, Heart has two great Cavities, called VeV 
t ricles, fome what unequal, the Right being larger, 
capable to contain two or three Ounces of Blood.— 
They are divided by a fiefliy Partition, confifting of 
tjie fame imifcular Fibres, with tiie Parietes chem- 
felves, and called the Septum* the Figure whereof is 
concave, towards the left Ventricle* and convex to¬ 
wards the Right.—There is no immediate Com¬ 
munication between the Ventricles \ but for the Blood 
to pafs out of one into the other. 

The Parietes * or Sides of thefe Ventricles * arc of a 
Thicknefsand Strength very unequal; rheLcfc much 
exceeding the Right, becaufe of its Ofiia*, which is 
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to force the Blood through all the Parts of the Body j 
whereas the Right drives it through the Lungs only, 

and is therein greatly aflifted by other Parts.--The 

right Ventricle , in Effect, feems wholly intended to 
the Lungs \ whence in Animals, who have no Lungs', 
we only find one Ventricle , which is the Left. 

In the Ventricles are little Mufcles (called Column a 
Carne * 7 or Tracer tali') derived from the Parietes , and 
connected by tendinous Extremities, to the Valves 
of the Heart. 

( 00 ) The Ventricles are capped each with an 
Auricle , which are Productions or membranous Ap¬ 
pendages made of a Duplicature of the Membranes 
of the Veffels in which they are placed; the right 
Auricle being the Extremity of the Vena Cava , and 
the Left that of the Vena Pulmonaria , fo that they 
feem to make but one Body with thefe Vefiels. In 
Size they are Proportional to the Veffels in which 
they are feated, and to the Ventricles of the Heart; 
for the right Auricle is larger than the Left, becaufe 
the Vena Cava is bigger than the Pulmonaria , and the 
right Ventricle larger than the Left.—— If we take a 
narrow View of the Structure of thefe Auricles , we’ll 
perceive all their Aft ions depend on the Motions of 
the Hearty for their Diojlole is Cotemporary with the 
Heart’s Syftole , and fo their Motions are Alterna¬ 
tives. 

The Auricles of the Heart receiving the Blood from 
the Veins ferve for a Meafure to the Heart, and to 
prevent Irruption of too great a Quantity, or the over- 
precipitant Courfe of the Blood into the Ventricles, 

which might fuffocate the Animal.- - Bat upon the 

Suppreflion of a violent Paflion, the Heart may fo 
contract itfclf, that the Blood repulfed into the Au¬ 
ricles may break their Spring, and unbend them, fo 
as that they will gradually extend themfelves, purfu- 
ant to the following Obfervation. 

Captain Du Bouijfon dying at Breft in France , in 
the 4^d Year of his Age, foon after his Return from 
Carthagena $ his Body was opened, and the right 
Auricle of the Hearc was found as big as the Head of 
a new-born Child, and capable to contain a Pint and 
a half of Blood : ’Twas lined within with a bony and 
fcaly Subftance, which kept it always extended like a 

Foot-Ball.-It feems the Captain had a very great 

Difficulty of breathing, a rough and frequent Pulfe, 
and a continual Puliation of the Heart, which was fo 
violent that it was obfervable under the Sternum. The 
Patient Hill avcrr’d, that his Malady had commenced 
twelve or thirteen Years before, and was occafioned 
by the Violence he did to himfelf in fupprefiing the 
firft Motions of a great Paflion, at which Time he 
was firft attacked by the fore-mentioned Symptoms, 
that encrcafcd ever after ’till the Day of his Death. 

The Ufe of the Heart, and its appendant Auricles , 
is to circulate the Blood through the whole Body : In 
Order to which, they have an alternate Motion of 

Contradlion and Dilatation.-By the Dilatation, 

called the Diastole, their Cavity is opened, and 
their internal Dfmenfions enlarged, to receive the re¬ 
fluent Blood from the Veins 5 and by their Contrac¬ 
tion, called the Systole, their Cavity is fhrunk, 
and their Dimenftons leffen’d, to expel the Blood 

again into the Arteries .•-It mu ft be obferved that 

thefe alternate Motions of the Heart and Auricles are 
oppofite in Time to each other•, the Auricles being 
dilated whillt the Heart is contracted again \ and 
contraded whilft it is dilated to drive the blood into 


it. 

By means of the right Ventricle , the Blood in driven 
through the Pulmonary Vein, from which being re¬ 
ceived into the Pulmonary Artery, it is returned to 
the left Ventricle j from which, by the Aorta , it is 
diftributed all over the reft of the Body, and thence 
returned to the right Ventricle by the Veita Cava \ fo 
making an entire Circulation through the whole 
Body. 

The Principle of Motion in the Hearty or the 
Power from which its alternate Contradlion and Di¬ 


latation arifes, has been greatly controverted among 
the late PhyfiCtans and Anacomifts. 

The Expul fibn of the Blood out of the Ventricles 

argues a very confiderable Motion in the Part.- 

The motive Power, it is certain, muft furmount the 
Refiftance made to if, and according to Borelli 9 s 
Computation, the Refifiance made to the Motion of 
the Blood through the Arteries, is equal to 180000 
Pounds, which therefore are to be removed by the 
Hearty or eife the Circulation muft ceafe. Now 
whence comes the Machine of the Heart to have fuch 
a Power ? And after the Expulfion, what other Power 
is it that furmounts the former, and' reftores its Part 
to rhe Dilatation, to produce a reciprocal JEfius ? 

Dcs Czrtes allcdges, that in each Ventricle, there 
are lome Remains of the Blood, which milling of an 
Exit, when the Heart was con crafted, turn four, and 
become a Ferment, qualified to ferment with the 
frefh Blood, juft as Oil of Tartar does with Spirit of 
Vitriol *, upon this Foundation he accounts for the 
Motion of the Heart, in the following Manner. 

When a grofs Drop of Blood falls by its own 
Weight into either Ventricle, it prefently fwells, and 
rarifies, becaufe of its mixing with the Fermef.t it 

meets with.-The Drop thus fermented taking up 

more Room in the Heart than before, removes its Pa¬ 
rietes from one another, enlarges it and obliges the Point 
or Tip to approach to the Bafis .—- At laft when the 
Heart admits of no farther Dilatation, this Drop tend¬ 
ing ftill to take up more Room, ftorms the Sigmoides 

Valves, and repairs to the Arteries.--- But when its 

Ebullition ceafes, and the Blood thus rarified has loft 
its great Motion, as being condenfated •, the Heart 
by Virtue of its Ekiftick Spring lengthens itfelf, and 
removes its Point from the Bafis *, upon which a frefh 
Drop of Blood repairing to each Ventricle, becaufe 
nothing then fhuts the Tricufpides Valves, is ferment¬ 
ed by the Ferment, or fharp Remains of the pre- 
ceeding Blood ; and after feparadng the Walls of the 
Ventricles, pafies into the Arteries as above. 

Some believe this Hypothefs contrary to Reafon. 
1. Becaufe they pretend that it cannot be accounted 
for the firft Origin of chat Ferment. 2. They alk 
(fince the fharp Remains are the only Caufe of the 
Fermentation of the frefh Blood) what caufes a Fer¬ 
mentation in the firft Moment of Circulation * iince 
there can be no four Blood in the Heart, antecedently 
to the firft Drop chat repairs thither.-—-To alledge, 
fay they, that Nature forms the firft Ferment, is to 
explain one Difficulty by another.-—-But even fup- 
pofing (fay they again) fuch a Ferment to be there, 
how can we conceive that ic always continues in the 
Ventricles ? Why does not it accompany the Blood in 
its Egrefs fome Time or ocher j which would be 
enough to interrupt the Courfe of Circulation ? As 
for the Plea that the Egrefs of the Ferment is imma¬ 
terial, becaufe the Blood that remains acquires a Sour, 
nefs fufficicnt to produce the fame EfTedt j this, fay 
they, is fcarcc credible ; for whenever we find a 
TorwentatioUy we find liicewife that the Liquors muft 
continue for fome Time in one Place, in prder to 
eompafs it *, and that it is not to be fuppofed, that the 
Blood remaining in the Heart, can in fo fmall a Com- 
pafs of Time, be qualified to caufe fuch a great EfFer- 
vefcence j for his no fooner in than its Exit enfues. 

Upon this Account *tis more probable that the Pul- 
fation of the Heart is owing to the animat Spirits •, 
for if you cut or tic a Ligature upon the intercoftal 
Nerve, and the eighth Pair, it ceafes in the Space ol 
twenty-four Hours; and indeed it would not conti¬ 
nue fo long, if it were not for the Spirits imported by 
the vertebral Branches, which are joined to the in¬ 
ti-rcoftal.-——This Puliation depends like wife on the 
Blood; for if you tic a Ligature upon the Vefiels, 
the Vena Cava for Intlance, the Pul fat ion ceafes, and 

recommences when the Ligature is taken oil'.-The 

Recommencement isowing to the Heat of the Bipod. 

In fine this Motion is owing to the Weight ol the 

Blood j for the Hearc being without an Antagonift 

Mufcle, 
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Mufcle, would never dilate itfdf after Contraction, 
jf the Weight and Impetuofity of the Blood, was not 
to force it to a Dilatation *, for we fee in moribund 
Animals, that five Pulfations of the VenaCava anfvvcr 
only to one of the right Auricle , and two of the Au¬ 
ricles correfpond to one of the Heart, which in hu¬ 
man Bodies is in fome Meafure promoted by the Mo¬ 
tion of the Midriff, the Point of the Pericardium be¬ 
ing faflened to it. 

To fhew how, and in what Manner this Motion is 
compafTed, let’s confider this double Spiral formed by 
the Fibres of the Heart, and how thefe Fibres crofs 
one another upon the inner Surface of the Ventricles .— 
Upon a due Confideration, we fhall have the Pleafure 
to conceive, that as often as thefe Fibres aft, they en¬ 
deavour, by all their Parts, todefcribe a ftrait Line, the 
Confequence thereof is, that the Spiral muft be fhorten- 
cd, and tend to the Form of a double Ring, fo that 
the Middle of the Heart will be enlarged, and its 
Tip approach to the Bafts , in Order to make an ex- 
aft and forcible Exprefiion of what is contained in 
the Ventricles j now this is what we call Syfiole , in 

which the Heart beats again ft our left Bread:.--— 

But when the Fibres unbind, they tend to difengage 
themfelves, and to re-allutne their firft natural State ; 
being afiified therein by the Impulfe and Weight of 
the Blood flowing from the Veins, and the Motion 
of the Midriff, which draws the Tip of the Heart to¬ 
wards it, fo that the Heart is lengthened, and the 
Blood fills the Ventricles ; this we call Diaftole. 

We mult obicrve farther that the Auricles of the 
Heart have, like wile, their Diaftole and Syfiole , but 
different from thofe of the Heart ; for when the Au¬ 
ricles empty themfelves, the Heart fills, and as often 
as the Heart fqueezes the Blood out of its Ventricle j, 
the Auricles fwell. The Occafion of this Difference 
is, that the Auricles are the Citterns of the Heart.— 
The Blood flowing from the Veins is firft conveyed 
into the Cavities of the Auricles , and does not repair 
to the Heart ’till the Tricufpides Valves give Way, 

and that happens juft when the Heart is emptied.--- 

Further, the Pafiage, through which the Auricles 
empty themfelves, is much more confiderable than 
that which fills them •, and ’tis plain, that even this 
would give them Time to contraft themfelves, tho* 
their mufcular Fibres were inaftive. 


into two great Branches, which, after a Subdivifion 
into feveral fmull Shoots, are d if per fed upon the 
Right and Left, through the whole Subfiance of the 

Lungs.'-The three Valves (called figmoides from 

their Refemblance to the Greek Sigma) are placed at 

rhe Entrance of the Arteria Puhnonaris. -Thefe 

Valves are little Membranes, ieated by one another in 
a different Manner from thofe of the Cava \ for they 
open from within outwards, to afford a Pafiage for 
the Blood from the right Ventricle into the Artery, 
and oppofe its Retreat. 

The Arteria Puhnonaris ferves to receive the Blood 
from the right Ventricle of the Hearty and difperfe ic 
in the Subftance of the Lungs. 

(X) The V e n a Pu l m o n a r 1 s, or Arteria Venofa , 
proceeds from the Lungs by an Infinity of final! 
Shoots, which, after uniting into one Trunk, march 
out of the Subftance of the Lungs, and empty them¬ 
felvcs into the left Ventricle of the Heart . 

At the Entrance of this Vein are placed two Valves 
(called Mitrales, from their Refemblance to a Bi- 
ibop’s Mirrt) their Situation is like that of the Tricuf¬ 
pides ^ for they open from without inwards, to favour 
the Blood’s Entry into the left Ventricle, and oppofe its 

Return to the Veins.—-The Capillary Branches of 

the Vena Puhnonaris , being difperfed through the 
Subftance of the Lungs, takes up the Blood imported 
by the Arteria Puhnonaris , and convey it to the left 
Auricle of the Heart.- — Together with the Blood 
this Vein imports likevvife, the fubtileft Parts of the 
Air, which pafs from the Extremity of the Trachcea 
into its Trunk. 

(Y) The Great Artery, called Aorta , is the 
Trunk and Source of all the other Arteries of the 
Body, thofe of the Lungs excepted, which are the 
Branches of the Artery of the right Ventricle .— It has 
feveral hard and thick Coats.— It proceeds from the 
left Ventricle of the Heart , at which Parc it feems to 
be cartilaginous, being thereby kept always open, 
and ready to receive the Blood which flows with great 
Impetuofity from the Ventricle. 

(Z) The Head of the Aorta is provided with three 
Valves , or membranous Appendages.— They look 
from within outwards, in Order to let the Blood 
pafs from the left Ventricle to the Aorta ; and pre^ 
vent its Reflux from the Aorta to the Ventricle. 


Ac the Bafts of the Heart we meet with four large 
Vefiels, viz. the Vena Cava , the Arteria Puhnonaris , 
the Vena Puhnonaris, and the Aorta', of which the 
two former are inferted in the right Ventricle , and 
the other two in the Left. 

(S) The Vena Cava is the Biggeft of all the 
Four Vefiels, and terminates in the left Ventricle of 
the Heart , to which ic is knit fo faft, that ic cannot 

be feparated.—-Ic opens into that Ventricle by a 

wide Mouth, and pours into ic the Blood that it has 

received from the feveral Branches of Veins’-* 

Its Membrane, which is thin every where elfe, is very 
thick and full of flelhy Fibres at its Mouth *, and 
that prevents its being rent by the continual Motion 
of the Heart , as well as its being over-extended by 
the large Quantity of Blood, which repairs to it from 

all Parcs.--- Thefe flefliy Fibres ferve like wife to 

render the Vein capable of fome Concraftion, in 
Order to forward the Blood to the Ventricle. 

(T) The three triangular and membranous Valves, 
called Tricufpidcs, are placed at the Mouth of the 

Cava. -They arc formed of a Dilatation of the 

Tendons of the Mufcles, of which the Heart confifls. 
—•They open from without inwards j and are fo 
clifpofcd as to favour the Pafiage of the Blood fiom 
the Cava to the Heart, and oppofe its Retreat. 

The Vena Cava ferves to receive the Blood from 
the Branches of the Veins, repairing to it from all 
the Parts of the Body, and to pour ic into the Caviry 
of the Auricle, from which, as from a Meafure, ic 
falls into the right Ventricle of the Heart, 

The Arteria Puhnonaris , or Vena Arleriofa , rifes 
from the right Ventricle of the Heart, but its Mouth 
is Ids than that of the Cava .— This Artery is divided 


The Aorta diftributes the Blood, that flows into it 
from the Heart, to all the Parts of the Body, which 
is eftufed in the following Manner. 

The Blood tallying out with an impetuous Force 
from the left Ventricle, is thrown into the Aorta by 
the Concraftion of the Heart, The fubtileft Parc of 
this Blood mounts upwards through the upper Trunk 
of the Aorta , and is diflributed into the Arms by the 
Axillary Arteries, and into the Head by the Arleruc 
Carotides, and Cervicalcs. — On the other Hand the 
confer Sort of Blood falls downwards through the 
lower Branch of the fame Artery ; and is difperfed to 
all the P. irts that lie below the Heart, by the Arteries 
called Ccliack , Me Jen l crick, Emulgem, Spennatick , 
lliack, and an Infinity of other Branches. 

In this Circulation the feveral Liquors contained in 
the Mafs of the Blood, are feparated front it in feveral 
Parts, by Virtue of the Configuration of the Pores of the 
Parcs through which it pa fie s, viz. The Animal Juice 
is feparated in the Brain ; the Secretion of the Saliva is 
performed in the Parotides , and the Glands of the 
Jaws; that of the acid Liquor in the Glands of the 
(Efophagus , and the Stomach 1 the Pancreathk Juice 
in the Pancreas, or Sweet- Bread \ (lie Choler in the 
Liver 5 the Urine in the-Kidneys \ the Seed ip tins 
Teflicles; the Milk in the Breads, and feveral other 
Liquors in an Infinity of other Parts. 

The Blood bring conveyed by the two Trunks of 
the Aorta , to all the Parts of the Body, both above 
and below, marches out of the Fximniiies of the 
capillary Arteries, in order to nourilh the Parts: And 
for as much as the whole Mafs thus excravafarecl, is 
not quite confumed, ihe Surplufage re-enters the Ori¬ 
fices of the uipillary Veins, by rhe Impulfe of thp 
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frefli Blood, which ouzes without Interniilfion from 
rhe little Arteries, and obliges its Fore-runners to re¬ 
turn thro’ the fmall Veins to thofe of a larger Size ; by 
which means the Blood fent to the Head, returns by 
the jugular Veins, and that to the Arms by the Axilla¬ 
ry, and both thefe terminate in the Subclavian, which 
leads to the upper Trunk of the Cava , and fo to the 
Heart: In like Manner, the Blood difpenfed to the 
lower Parts, returns to the Heart by the lliack, and all 
the other Veins of the Abdomen , which unload in the 
lower and afeending Trunk of'the Caw?, and with 
joint Forces falls into the right Auricle ; where the 
Difpofition of the Tricufpides Valves, and the Con¬ 
traction of the Heart, lor ward it to the Arleria Pul - 
monaris. 

The Arteria Pulmonaris having received the Blood, 
conveys it to the Lungs, and difperfes it through 
their whole Subftance, from whence being accompa¬ 
nied with the fubtileffc Parc of the Air that joins it 
from the Extremities of the Tracb^, it paffes to the 
Branches of the Vena Pulmonaria , from thence to the 
left Auricle of the Heart, and fo it enters the Ven¬ 
tricle of that Side.-'In that Part the Difpofition 

of the Valves prevents its Reflux; upon which, by 
the Contraction of the Heart, it flies out impetuoufly 
into the great Artery, and this Artery difpenfes it to 

all the Parts of the Body.-From all thefe Parts it 

returns by the capillary Veins, to the great ones, and 
from thence to the upper and lower Trunk of the 
Cava, in Order to renew the inceflant Circulation, 
the Ceffition of which, for one Moment, would put 
a Period to the animal Life. 

Mr. Rohauli fuppofes that it is very eafy to difeover, 
by thePulfation of the Heart , in what Space of Time, 
the Circulation of the Blood can be accomplifhed.-— 
He prefuppofes, that a certain Quantity of Blood en¬ 
ters the Aorta , at each Pulfation of the Heart , which 
he believes cannot be lefs than a Drachm. This pre- 
iuppofed, he begins his Calculation thus. 

• He finds by his Pulfe, that there happen, flxty- 
four Pulfations of his Heart, in the Space of a Mi¬ 
nutes whence it follows, that his Heart beat 3840 
Times in the Space of an Hour, and confequently, that 
92160 Drachms, or 11520 Ounces, or 720 Pounds 
of Blood, pafs every Day through the Heart; fo that 
if it could be reafonably fuppofed, that there is fo 
much Blood in a human Body, there would be in 
twenty-four Hours, but one Circulation of the 
whole Mafs of Blood : But as in Mr. Rob null's Opi¬ 
nion, there is fcarce more than ten Pounds of Blood 
in a human Body. He believes that the whole Mafs 
paffes 702 Times through the Heart in twenty-four 
Hours, and confequently, there happens three Cir¬ 
culations of the whole Blood in the Space of an 
Hour. 

In a Feetus, the Apparatus for Circulation is fome- 

what different from that above defcribed.--The 

Septum which feparates the two Auricles of the Heart, 
is pierced through with an Aperture, called the fo¬ 
ramen Ovale \ and the Trunk of the Pulmonary Ar¬ 
tery, a little after it has left the Heart, fends out a 
Tube in the defeending Aorta , called the Communi¬ 
cating Canal. 

The Foetus being born, the Foramen Ovale clofes, 
by Degrees, and the Canal of Communication dries 
up, and becomes a fimplc Ligament. 

This Mechanifm once Unown, it is eafy to per¬ 
ceive its Uft v- For, while the beelus is inclofcd in 

the Uterus , it receives no Air but that little, furnifh- 
ccl by the umbilical Vein : Its Lungs therefore can¬ 
not iwell and fubfide as they do after rhe Birth, and 
after the free Admifllon of the Air. They continue 
almofl at Reft and without any Motion ; their Veflels 
are, as it were full of themfelves, and do not allow 
the Blood to circulate either in Abundance, or with 
Eafe. 

Nature therefore has cxcufcd the Lungs from the 
Paflage of the greateft Part of the Blood; and has 
contrived the Foramen Ovale , by which Part of the 
Blood of the Vena Cava , received into the right Au¬ 


ricle, paffes into the left Auricle, as the Mouth of 
the Pulmonary Veins; and by this Means is found 
as far in its Journey, as if it had palled the Lungs. 

But this is not all *, for the Blood of the Cava , 
which milling the Foramen Ovale , paffes from the 
right Auricle, into the right Ventricle; being {till in 
too great Quantity to pafs by the Lungs, whither it is 
driven through the Pulmonary Artery ; the commu¬ 
nicant Canal intercepts Parc of it in the Way, and 
pours it immediately into the defeending Aorta. 

This is the Dodtrine of Harvey , Lower , and mod 
other Anatomifts. But M. Mery , of the Royal A- 
caclemy, has made an Innovation in it. 

He affigns another Ufe for the Foramen Ovale ; 
and maintains that the whole Mafs of Blood, broughc 
from the Cava to the right Ventricle, paffes, as in 
Adults, into the Pulmonary Artery, whence Part of 
it is conveyed by the communicant Canal, into the 
Aorta ; and the reft broughc from the Lungs by the 
Pulmonary Veins into the left Auricle, where it is 
divided into two Parts, the one paffing through the 
Foramen Ovale, into the right Ventricle, without cir¬ 
culating thro’ the Aorta y and the reft of the Body; 
the other Part pufhed, as in A^dults, by the Contrac¬ 
tion of the left Ventricle, inco the Aorta, and the 
whole Body of the Feet us. 

Mr. Du Verney afferts, on the contrary, that the 
Foramen Ovale , has a Valve fo difpofed, as to be 
opened by the Blood driving into the right Ventricle, 
but (but the more firmly, by its pufhing into the 
Left. Mr. Mery denies the Exiftence of any fuch 
Valve. 

According to the common Opinion, the Aorta re¬ 
ceiving more Blood than the Pulmonary, fhould be 

bigger.-According to the Opinion of Mr. Mery, 

the Pulmonary Artery fhould be the biggeft, as being 
eftcemed to receive a larger Quantity of Blood. 

Therefore, to judge of the two Syftems; it 
fhould feem there needed nothing, but to determine 
which of the two Veffels were the biggeft in the 
Foetus. 

Mr. Mery always found the Pulmonary Artery half 
as big again as the Aorta ; and, on the other Hand, 
Mr. Tauvry, who leconded Mr. Du Verney, produces 
Cafes, where the Pulmonary is lefs than the Aorta. 
The Fads on both Sides was examined by the French 
Royal Academy. 

Mr. Tauvry adds, that though the Pulmonary Ar¬ 
tery fhould be greater than the Aorta , yet this does 
not prove, that more Blood paffes the firft, than the 
fecond ; flnee it may be accounted for, from the 
Blood’s preffmg more flowly towards the Lungs, 
which it finds fome Difficulty to penetrate, and ac¬ 
cordingly fwells and is driven back. 

Mr. Littre , upon diffeding an Adult, in whom 
the Foramen Ovale was (till open, and meafuring the 
Capacities of the Veflel on each Side, declares for 
Mr. Mery. 

For the Source of the Circulation in the Foetus, A- 

natomifts are again divided.-The popular Opinion 

is, that during Geftarion, the Arteries of the Uterus 
convey their Blood into the Placenta, which is nou- 
rifhed by it, and the Surplus conveyed into the Root 
of the umbilical Vein, which makes Part of the 
Navel-firing : Thence ic is carried to the Liver of the 
Foetus , where ic enters the Vena Cava , and is thence 
conveyed to the right Ventricle of the Heart, and 
diftributed as before. 

Again, the Blood brought from the Iliac Arteries 
of the Fetus, enters the Navel-firing, by the umbi¬ 
lical Arteries; thence paffes into the Placenta, where 
it is relumed by the Veins of the Uterus, which carry 
it back again to the Mother; and perhaps alfo, by 
the Roots of .the umbilical Veins, which mix it afrefli 
with the Blood of the Mother. 

Therefore, according to this S.yftem, ic is the 
Blood of the Mother that fupplies the Child, which 
is here only regarded as a diHindi Member, or Parc 
of her Frame. 


The Beating 


of her Heart fends ic a Portion of her 
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Blood; and fo much of the Impulfe Is preferved, as 
fuffices to maintain that languid Circulation, which a 
Fatus enjoys: And in all Probability, gives that 
feeble Puliation obferved in the Heart. 

Other Anatomifts maintain, that the Foetus is only 
fupplied with Chyle, from the Glands of the Uterus - 9 
which is further elaborated, and turned into Blood, in 
the Vefiels of the Fatus ; and circulates therein, with¬ 
out any further Communication with the Mother.— 
Thefe allow of no reciprocal Circulation , excepting 
between the Placenta and the Batus. 

But the former Opinion is beft fupported ; for the 
Placenta being feparated from the Uterus y during the 
Time of Geftation, neither yields any Chyle, nor 
any Thing but Blood. 

The Circulation of the Blood has been generally 
allowed to have been fir ft difcovered in England , 
in the Year 1628, by the celebrated Dr. Harvey , 
though there are feveral Authors who difpute it with 
him. 

JanJfon of Almoloveeny in a Treatife of New In¬ 
ventions , printed in 1684, quotes feveral PaiTages 
from Hippocrates , to prove that the Circulation was 
known to him.— IVallaus Epift. ad Barthol. pretends 
it was known not only to Hippocrates , but alfo to 
Plato and Ariftotle. —It is added, chat the Cbinefe 
Phyficians taught it 400 Years c're it was fpoke of 
in Europe. 

Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they 
fee fome Traces of it in the EccleftafleSy Chap. xii. 
Bern. Genga in an Italian Treatife of Anatomy y quotes 
feveral Pafiages from Realdus Columbus and And. Ca- 
falpinus, whereby he endeavours to prove that they 
admitted a Circulation long enough before Harvey. 

He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi the famous Vene¬ 
tian y from a Confideration of the Structure of the 
Valves of the Veins, and other Experiments, con¬ 
cluded a Circulation. 

Leonicenus adds, that Fra . Paolo durft not make 
known his Difcovery for fear of the Inquifition ; that 
he therefore only communicated the Secret to Fabius 
ab Aqiiapendente ; who, after his Death, depofited the 
Book he had compofed on it in the Library of St. 
Mark, where it lay hid a long time, till Aquapen- 
dente difcovered the Secret to Harvey 9 who then 
ftudied under him at Padua ; and who, upon his 
Return to England , a Country of Liberty, publilh’d 
it as his own.—But much of this is Fable. Sir George 
Ent has fhewn, that Father Paul received the firft 
Notice of the Circulation of the Blood from Har¬ 
vey's Book on the Subject, which was carried to Ve¬ 
nice by the Ambalfador of the Repulick at the Court 
of England, who fhew'd it to Father Pauly by whom 
fomc Excradls were made from it, which coming 
afterwards into the Hands of his Heirs, gave Rife to 
an Opinion in feveral Perfons that he was the Author 
of the Papers, and the Inventor. 

The Lungs (AA) which are the next Parc we 
are lo obferve in the Thorax , are nothing elfe but a 
Collection of JittJe membranous Veficles heaped one 
above another, and interlaced with Branches of Ar¬ 
teries and Veins. 

# (BB) Thofe Bladders are formed of the Extremi¬ 
ties of the inner Coat of the Trachaa, or Wind¬ 
pipe, and all wrapt up in a Membrane.—--Their out- 
fide is convex, and railed upon the Sides where they 
touch the Ribs, but their Infide is concave, where¬ 
by they can embrace the Heart with greater Fa¬ 
cility. 

The Lungs are connected above to the Fauces by 
means of the Trachea *, and below to the Vertebra 
of the Thorax ; and to the Sternum and Diapbragma 
by means of the Pleura , to which they fometimes ad¬ 
here, even from the firft Conformation of chofc Parts, 
which Adhaefion is more ufeful than pernicious, not 
only becaufe the Lungs being obliged to follow the 
Dilatation of the Thorax , do ic more eafily when 
they are thus fattened t but likewife becaufe by this 
means they do not prefs fo much upon the Heart. 

(CC) They arc divided into two great Lobes by 
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the Mediaftinum , and thofe again /undivided into 
feveral ocher Lobes or Lobules; the Right fometimes 
into three or four, by means of fome Fifth res running 
from the fore to the back Edge.—-The great Lobes, 
when inflated, refemble each of them a Horfc's Hoof 
in Figure, but together they are like an Ox's in¬ 
verted. 

The whole Subftance of the Lungs is covered with 
a common Membrane, which is divifible into two 
Coats j die outer, thin, fmooth, and nervous; the 
inner, fome what thicker and rougher, confiding 
moftly of the Extremities of Vefiels and Veficles, 
thro* the Impreflion of which it is pitted, and re- 
fembles in fome meafure a Honey-comb. 

The Vefiels of the Lungs are the Broncbiay the 
Pulmonary and Bronchial Arteries and Veins, Nerves 
and Lymphaticks.—Of thefe Vefiels fome are proper, 
and fome common ; the common are the Bronchia , 
the Pulmonary Artery and Vein, the Nerves and 
Lymphaticks; the proper are the Bronchial Artery 
and Vein. 

(AA) Dr. PVillis and Mr. I) ion is aferibe to the 
Lungs a great Number of Nerves from the Par 
vagum, which are difperfed all over its Subftance, 
and embrace the aerious and fanguiferous Vefiels. 
He alfo afierts, that the Veficul<e have mufculous 
Fibres, to enable them to exerce a greater contra- 
«ftive Force in Expiration, though others deny fuch 
Fibres. 

Hietnerbroeck obferves, that the Veficles admit not 
only of Air, but alfo of other grofier Matters; and 
inftances two afthmatick Perfons which he opened; 
the one. a Stone-cutter, the Vejicula of whole Lungs 
were fo fluffed with Duft, that in cutting, his Knife 
went as if thro* a Heap of Sand *, and the other a 
Feather-Driver, in whom the Vefiels were full of 

the fine Dull, or Down of Feather.- -St credere 

fas eft. 

fEF) Before we inquire into the IJfe of the Lungs % 
ic is not improper to obferve, that the Tracb*a t 
or Wind-pipe, is a PafTage which reaches from the 
Mouth to the Lungs. —’Tis placed upon the (Efo - 
pbagusy or Gullet, which it accompanies to the fourth 
Vertebra of the Bread, and there fplits into two 
Branches which enter the Lungs , one on each fide. 
Thefe Branches are afterwards divided into as many 
Twigs as there are Lobes * and the Twigs are again 
fubdivided into a Number of fmaller Shoots, anfwer- 
able to that of the Lobules in each Lobe ; fo that all 
the fmall Veficles in each little Lobule are furnifh'd 
with Branches. 

The Branches of the Artery, and Pulmonary Vein, 
are conftanc Companions of thofe of the Tracbaa , 
and they jointly terminate in the Lobes and Lobules; 
fo that we may juftly apprehend, that each Lobule 
being compofed of feveral little round Veficles, is a 
fort of little Lungs; juft as every fmall Clufter of 
Grapes, is a little Bunch. 

The conftituenc Parcs of the Trachaa are feveral 
Cartilages, Ligaments, and two Membranes.—The 
Cartilages are femicircular before, and upon the Sides 
they are hard, and fometimes ofiificd \ but their 
backfide is membranous, which give them the Form 

of an Half Moon.-They are ranged one above 

another, and grow fmaller as they approach to the 
Lungs. They are fo contrived, that by entering into 
one another, like the Scales of a Crab's Tail, they 
lengthen themfelves in Infpiration, and fhorten in 
Expiration and Expectoration. 

They are all fattened to one another by Liga¬ 
ments which run between them, and which fomc have 
miftaken for Mufcles. 

The Trachea has two Membranes \ a very ftrong 
outer one which ties the Cartilages together, and hin¬ 
ders their Dilatation * and the inner Membrane, which 
is but a Continuation of the Palate of the Mouth, 
and ferves to line its Infide in the Larynx, or En¬ 
trance of the Trachaa i this Coat is very thick, in¬ 
different in the Middle, and very thin in the Branches 
infer ted in the Lungs.— — Its Senfc ia fo cxquifite 

X that 
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that it can differ nothing ; for when any Portion of 
Food, or Drink, fails into its Cavity, we never ceafe 

coughing till we have diflodged it again.--’Tis 

liquored over with a Fat Humour chat keeps it al* 
ways fupple, in order to form the Voice, and prevent 
its being dry’d or injured by the fharp and fuliginous 
Excrements that pafs through the Wind-pipe. The 
Abundance of this Humour caufes a Hoarienefs ; but 
its exceflive Redundancy occafions the Lofs of one’s 
Voice, which retrieves fo foon as the Humour is con- 
iunied.^' 

ft 

, The Trachea receives Branches of Nerves, from 
the recurrent Branches of the eighth Pair; Arteries 
from the Carotides', and its Veins unload in the ex¬ 
ternal Jugulares. Its Nerves being difperfed through 
its whole inner Membrane, caufe its exquifite Senfe. 

The Trachea, and its Bronchia- ferve to conduct 
the Air into the Lungs, in the hifpiration, and to 
return it again in the Time of Expiration. 

The Inspiration is the Ingrefs of the Air, en- 
fuing upon the Dilatation of the Thorax, and the 
Lungs', and the Expiration, the Egrefs of the Air; 
together with a vaporous Lympha, procured by the 
Contraction of the fame Parts. 

This Ingrefs or Admiffion of the Air depends im¬ 
mediately on its Springs, or Elafticicy, at the Time 
when the Cavity of the Bread is enlarged, by the 
Elevation of the Thorax and Abdomen , and particu¬ 
larly by the Motion of the Diaphragm downwards: 
So that the Air does not enter the Lungs, becaufe 
they are dilated •, but thofe dilate becaufe the Air en¬ 
ters within diem. Nor is it the Dilatation of the 
Bread which draws in the Air, as is commonly 
thought, but an aCtual Intrufion of the Air into the 
Lungs. 

Expiration is performed by a Contraction of 
the Cavity of the Bread, and the Parts employed in 
the Infpiration, re-afTuming their lird Station. 

Infpiration , and Expiration , form together, what 
we call Refpiration. 

But for a clearer Explanation of this SubjeCt, and 
of the Manner wherein Refpiration is perform’d, we 
mud obferve, that the Lungs , when fufpended in 
the open Air, by the contraCtive Power of the muf- 
cular Fibres which tie together the fquamous Parts, 
the Bronchia are reduced to lefs Space, than they 
pofllfled, while in the Cavity of the Thorax ; and when 
thus contraCled, if a Quantity of new Air be injeCbed 
through the Glottis ; they again become didended, fo 
as to poflels an equal, nay, a greater Spate, than 
that a dinned them in the Thorax. 

Hence it appears, that the Lungs, by their pro¬ 
per Force, are always endeavouring to contraft them- 
i'elves into lefs Corn pafs than they po fiefs when in- 
cloled in.the Thorax ; and that therefore they are al¬ 
ways in a State of violent Dilatation, while the Man 
lives.——For the Air that encompafies them in the 
Thorax , flint up betwixt their external Membrane, 
and the Pleura , is not of equal Dcnfity with common 
Air. 

in Efie 61 , the Ingrefs of the Air, through the Glot¬ 
tis, into the Lungs, is always free ; but that on the 
Outfide, wherewith they are comprefled, is impeded 
by the Diaphragm, fo as it cannot enter the Thorax in 
a Quantity fufilcient to make an Equilibrium, 

Since then in Infpiration, the Air enters the Lungs 
in greater Quantity than it was before ; it will dilate 

them more, and overcome their natural Force.- - 

The Lungs therefore are wholly pafiive in the Mat¬ 
ter: What it is that aCfcs mud be learnt from the Phe¬ 
nomena. 

i. Then it is obferved, that in Infpiration, the nine 
upper Ribs, articulated to the Vertebra', and the 
Sternum, rife arch wile towards the Clavicles ; and the 
three lower are turned downwards •, and the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth are drawn inwards. 2. That the 
Abdomen is dilated. And, 3, The Thorax enlarged. 
4. The Diaphragm is brought from its Convex, and 
finuous Pufiiion to a fi.it Figure. 

Now as thefe are the only vifible Actions in Infpi- 
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ration, the Caufe of-.the Operation mud be referred 
to them; or rather.-to the Mufcles of thefe Parts,, 
which are the Intercoftal, the Subclavian, &V. 

The Capacity of the Thorax , being enlarged by the 
ACtion of thefe Mufcles on the Ribs^- a Space is 
led between the Pleura and the Surface of t)\t Lungs-, 
fo that the Air entring the Glottis , inflates them till 
fuch Times, as they become contiguous to the Pleura 

and Diaphragm. --In this Cafe now the Air prefies 

the Lungs as much as the Thorax re fids them; and 
hence the Lungs become at red ; the Blood pafies lefs 
freely, and is forced in lefs Quantity into the left Ven¬ 
tricle of the Heart, and fo lefs comes into the Cere¬ 
bellum, and its Nerves, and the arterial Blood aCls 
lefs on the intercodal Mufcles, and Diaphragm.' 

The Caufes, therefore, which at firft dilated the 
Thorax , grow weaker ; confequently the Ribs become 
deprefied, the didended Fibres of the Mufcles of .'the 
Abdomen , redore themfelves, the Vifcera thruft the 
Diaphragm up again into the Thorax , the Space 
whereof' being thus contracted, the Air is drove out 
of the Lungs-, and thus is Expiratioti performed. 

Immediately the Blood being quickened in its Mo¬ 
tion, begins to flow dronger, and more plentifully 
to the Cerebellum and Mufcles; and thus the Caufes 
of the Contradtion of the Intercodals, and Diaphragm 

being renewed, Infpiration is repeated.-Such is 

the true, immediate, adequate Manner of vital Re¬ 
fpiration. : ■ 

The Ufes and EffeCts of Respiration are great¬ 
ly difpured among Anatomifts. - Boerhaave takes the 

principal Ufes thereof to be the farther Preparation 
of the Chyle, its more accurate Mixture with the 
Blood, and its Converfion into a nutricious Juice pro¬ 
per to repair the Decays of the Body. 

Borelli takes the great Ufe of Refpiration , to be 
the Admifiion, and Mixture of Air with the Blood, 
in the Lungs , in order to form thofe Eladick Glo¬ 
bules it con fids of; to give it its red florid Colour: 
and to prepare it for many of the Ufes of the ani¬ 
mal (Economy : But how fuch Admiffion fhould be 

efie&cd is hard to fay.---It is impoffibleit fhould be 

done in the Pulmonary Arteries; nor can it be proved 
in the Pulmonary Veins.--In EffeCt, fuch Commu¬ 

nication mud be hindered and obflruCted by the Air 
diftending the Veficles, and compreffing the Veins in 
Infpiration ; and by the flimy Humour that lubricates 
the Membrane lining the Infide of the Trachea % add 
to this the difficult Paffage of Air through fuch imall 
Pores as will admit Water ; and the ill EffeCt Air or¬ 
dinarily has, when admitted into Blood. 

Odier Authc-’s, as Sylvius , Etmuller , &V. take the 
grcatjUfe of Refpiration , to be by the Neighbourhood 
of the cold, nitrous Air, to cool the Blood coming 
reeking hot out of the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
through the Lungs ; and to a ft as a Refrigeratory. 

Mayow and others, afiert one grand Ufe of Refpi¬ 
ration to be, to throw off the fuliginous Vapours of 
the Blood along with the expelled Air ; and for In¬ 
fpiration , he a Berts, that it conveys a nitro-acrial Fer¬ 
ment to the Blood, to which the animal Spirits, and 
all mufcular Motions are owing. 

But Dr. Thurjlow rejefts all thefc, from being 
principal Ufes of Refpiration, which he fliews to be, 
to move or pafs the Blood, from the right to the 
left Ventricle of the Heart, and fo'to effeCt the Cir¬ 
culation. 

Me in dances an Experiment made by Dr. Croon 
before the Royal Society, who by firangling a Pullet, 
fo as not the lead Sign of Life appeared; yet by 
blowing into the Lungs, through the Trachea, and 
fo fetting them a playing, he brought the Bird to Life 

again.-- Another Experiment of the fame Kind 

is that of Dr. Ilook, who after hanging a Dog, cut 
away the Ribs, Diaphragm, and Pericardium, and 
alfo the Top of the Wind-pipe, that ho might tie 
it on to the Nofc of a Pair of Bellows; and thus by 
blowing into the IJtngs, he redored the Dog to Life; 
and then ceafing to blow, the Dog would Toon fall 
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mto* dying Fits, but recover again, by blowing,. and 
thus alternately, as long as he pleafed. 

The only Animal exempted from this Neceffity of 
.breathing, is a Fcetus ; but this' while included, in 
the Womb, feems to have little more than a vegeta¬ 
tive Life, and ought fcarce be reckoned among.the 
Number of Animals; it is rather a Graft on, or 

Branch-of the Mother. *. 

The Neck, (which being nothing elfe but an Ex- 

tention of the Thorax, we’ll examine in this Place) 
commences at the Atlas , which is the fir ft.Verte.bra, 
next to the Head, and terminates at the firft .Vertebra 
of the Thorax ..——It has the Length of feven Verte¬ 
bra, and is not fo broad as it is long.—T —Its Fore¬ 
part ft called, the Throat, and the Back-part the 
Nucha, or Nape.--*Tis divided into the contain¬ 

ing Parts, which are the fame with thofe of the 
whole Body; and the contained, among which the 
Tracbaa , the Larynx, and CEJophagus are of the 
greateft Note. 

(HH) The Larynx is the principal Organ of the 
Voice, and the upper Parc of the Trachea, placed on 
the Fore-Side of the Neck, directly in the Middle — 
Its Figure is circular.—It rifes before, and is flat be¬ 
hind, to prevent its hurting the CEJophagus juft placed 
under it. This Rifing is called Adat?i's Bit, upon the 
ridiculous Opinion that the forbidden Fruit ftuek in 
his Throat, and fo occaftoned a Bunch. 

The Magnitude of the Larynx varies according to 
the Difference of Ages. In young Perfons ’tis ftrair, 
and renders the Voice fhrill; in Perfons of riper Years 

’tis larger, and' renders the Voice ftrong.--*Tis 

bigger in Men than in Women. ^-It does not ap¬ 

pear fo vifibly in Women as in Men, becaufe the 
Glands of the lower Part of the Larynx are larger in 
Women, and thereby their Neck becomes rounder, 

and their Throat fuller.-It moves in Diglution, 

for when the CEfophagus lowers itfelf, to receive the 
Food, the Larynx rifes to prefs it down. 

The Larynx confifts of Cartilages, Mufcles, Mem¬ 
branes, VeflHs,- and Glands. - 

The whole Body of the Larynx is formed of five 
Cartilages, viz. the Thyreoides,’ Cricoides,. Arytxnoides, 

the Glottis and Epiglottis. • • * 

The Thyreoides is hollow within, and Convex with¬ 
out, and divided in the Middle by a Line, which 
give Occafion to fay ’twas double, though *tis very 

rarely found to be fuch.-The Larynx is fquare, 

and each of its Angles has a Production.— The two 
upper ProdutTbions are the longed, and are tied to the 
Sides of the Os Hyoidcs by a Ligament; and by the 
two lower Productions to the Cricoides Cartilages. 

The Cricoides relembles a Ring, and goes round 
the whole Trachea. — ’Tis narrow before, but broad 
and thick: behind.— It ferves for a-Balls to all the 
other Curtilages, and joins them all to the Trachea, 
and for that Reafon is immoveable. • 

(L) The AErytbamoides, which is the third Carti¬ 

lage, is placed in the Thyreoides and fupported by 
the annular Cartilage.— It forms the back Part of the 
Larynx. f » 

(M) The Glottis forms the upper and back Part of 
the Larynx where *tis narrowed, and renders'the 
Voice either fhrill or ftrong, according as it contracts 
or dilates itfelf. 

(N) The Epiglottis ferves for a Cover to the Glottis. 

-It relembles an Ivy-Leaf, and has a fofter Sub- 

flancethan any' of the other Cartilages, which ’quali¬ 
fies it to rife, or lower itfelf com mod iou fly.— 1 ‘Tis 
faften’d to the concave and upper Part of the Thy¬ 
reoides. — The Orifice of the Larynx (lands always 
open for Refpiration, except when the Epiglottis Anus 
it. Now the Weight of the Aliment makes the Epi¬ 
glottis fall down upon it, lead any Thing fhould fall 
into the Trachea ; but as Icon as the Aliment is.pafs’d 
the (Efopkagus, or Gullet, the Epiglottis recovers 
itfelf by a natural Rebound, in Order to afford a 

Pa fill gc to the Air, 

The Larynx is provided with fourteen Mufcles, fc- 
ven on each Side, which dilate or contract the Wind¬ 


pipe, or Trachea , upon Occafion.—Of -the fourteen,, 
four .are common, and ten are proper.—The Com¬ 
mon are inferred in the Larynx, but rife elfewhere; 
The Proper have both: their Origin and Infertion 
from it. : 

(OO) The two firft Common proceed from the 
upper and lower Parc of the find Bone of the Sternum 
and mount along the Cartilages of the Trachea, 'till 
they arrive at the lateral Part of die Thyreoides, where 
they arednferted. 

The two other common Mufcles proceed from the 
Fore-Part, of the Hyaides Bone, and are inferred in 
the outer and lower Part of the Thyreoides. —'They 
ferve to raife the Larynx, 'by contracting the upper, 
and dilating the' lower Part of the Thyreoides. 

The fir ft Pair of the proper Mufcles proceed from 
the lateral and Fore* Part of the Cricoides, are inferr¬ 
ed in - the lower Part of the Wing of the Thyreoides * 
and therefore . placed in the fore and lateral Part of 
the Wind-Pipe. 

Of- the remaining four Pair, two ferve to open 
the Larynx, and two fhutit. 

The firft:. Pair employed in opening the Larynx 
proceed from the lower and back Part of the Cricoides 
Cartilage; and are inferted into the upper and hinder 
Part of the AErythanoides. 

The next Couple for the fame Ufe, take their Orir 
gin from the Edge of the lateral’ and upper Part of 
the Cricoides, and their Infertion from.the lateral and 
upper Part of the AErithanoides. 

The firft Pair that ferve to Ihut the Larynx fpring 
from the hinder and lower Part of the AErythanoides , 
and have an oblique Infertion in the fame Cartilage..- 

The fecond Couple, for that Ufe, proceed from 
the hollow and inner Part of the Thyreoides , and ter¬ 
minate m the Fore-Part of the AErythamides. 

The Larynx has two Membranes; an outer one, 
which is continuous with the outer Cover of the Tra¬ 
chea ; and an inner one, which is the fame with that 
of the Palate, 1 for it lines the whole Mouth, and de~ 
icends as an inner Coat through the Pharynx, the 
Larynx and the Trachea. 

It receives two Branches of Nerves from .the Recur¬ 
rents 5 and is moiftened by four large Glands, two fi- 
tuate above; called Tovfils , and two underneath, 
called Thyroid eat. \ 

The Tonfils are of a fpongy Subftance, feated on 
each Side the Uvula, near the Root of the Tongue. 
The common Coat.of; the Mouth is their Cover ; their 
Nerves are derived from the fourth Pair; their Ar¬ 
teries from the Carotides, and their Veins unload in 
the Jugular. - i- ■ — - Thefe Glands are frequently lia¬ 
ble to Abufes, which ripen eafily by. Virtue of the 
Heat of the Mouth.. . 

Thefe Glands, ferve to make a Secretion of the 
Blood imported by "the Carotides. This Scrum they 
unload in the Bottom of the Mouth, in Order to 
keep the. Winch pipe moift, and Part iof it trickles 
down die Trachaa, 

The two lower Glands called Thyrotdea , are placed 
under the Larynx^ by^the annular Cartilage, and the 
firft: Ring: of the Trachaa ; one on each Side 5 they 
have the Figure of a little Pear.. Their Subftance is 
more lalid,\ vifeous,;. and inclining to a mufcuLr 
Confidence than that of* the other Glands,— 4 *Their 
Nerves are from the recurrent Branches; their Arte¬ 
ries from the Carotides \ .their Veins run to the Jugu¬ 
lar, and their Lymphatick VefTels unload in.the Tho- 
racick-Duft. 

Thefe Glands make a Secretion of a vifeous Hu¬ 
mour, with which tha Larynx is done over, in Order 
to facilitate the Motion of its Cartilages, to qualify 
the Acrimony of the Saliva, and to foften the Voice. 

The Larynx is of a very confulerable Ufe, not only 
in modulating and tokening the Voice, by the differ¬ 
ent Apertures of its Rim a, or Chink, but n 1 fo in 
com pre fling the Lungs toj a greater or Jcfs Degree by 
the Air t for if the internal Diameter of the Larynx 
had been equal to that of the Trachaa, the Lungs 
coukUhave undergone little or no Comprcfijon at alj; 

nor 
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nor confequently without the Larynx could we have 
reaped the Advantage from breathing, in regard the 
Air would not have refitted that Force wherewith it 
js driven out in Expiration, nor confequently could 
the Comprefiion have been made in the Lungs, which 
is found necefifary for the Comminution of the Glo¬ 
bule® of the Blood ; and the mixing of the two Fluids, 
Air and Blood together. 

2. Behind the Larynx there is a very large Cavity, 
called the Pharynx, which is only the Orifice of 
the CEfophagus, dilated to a great Extent.—— *Tis 
made like a Funnel, and fome call it Gula , or Gul¬ 
let, in which the Adlion of Diglution commences, 
and where it is chiefly performed. 

It is affifted by three Pairs of Mufcles, which 
chiefly compofe the Pharynx.— The firft, called the 
Stylopbaryngausy ferves to draw up and dilate the Pha¬ 
rynx . The fecond, Pterygopharyngaus, ferves to con- 
ftringe it; the third, which is called the CEfophagusy 
ferves to clofe it. 

The Office of the Pharynx confifts in receiving the 
Aliment into its wjdeft Parc, and conveying through 
its narrower PafTage into the CEfophagus , which con¬ 
ducts it to the Ventricle \ and which is performed in 
the following Manner. When the Mufcles hereto¬ 
fore mentioned have widened the Pharynx y then the 
CEfophagus contracting itfelf, raifes the Larynx , and 
preffes down the Pharynx , which clings round the 
Aliment on all Sides, and obliges it to defeend thro* 
the CEfophagus into the Ventricle. 

The CEsophagus, or Gullet , is a membranous 
Pipe or Pa flag e, whereby our Food and Drink is con¬ 
veyed from the Mouth to the Stomach. 

The CEfophagus defeends from the Fauces to the 
Stomach, between the Afpera Arteria and the Verte¬ 
bra of the Neck and Back, in a ftrait Line, except¬ 
ing for a little DefleCtion about the fifth Vertebra of 
the Thor ax y where it turns a little to the Right to 
make Way for the great Artery, which runs along 
with it to the Ninth where turning again towards 
the laft, it erodes the Artery, and piercing the Dia¬ 
phragm, ends at the left Orifice of the Stomach. 

It confifts of three Membranes, which qualify it 
for an eafy Dilatation upon the Swallowing of a Bone, 
or an ill-chewed Morfel.— Of thefe three Membranes 
the outer one is a Continuation of that which invefts 
the Stomach. 

The firft proper or middle one is carnous, thick, 
and foft like a MufcJe, and is poflefled of round and 
oblique Fibres, which effett the Motion of the CEfo¬ 
phagus. 

The fecond proper is nervous, and contiguous 
with that, which invefts the Mouth and Lips, by 
which means it comes to pafs that the Lips tremble, 
when a Vomiting approaches. This Coat has long 
and ftrait Fibres, and like that of the Stomach, is 
ftrewed with an Infinity of Glandules, which (train 
out an acid Humour into the CEfophagus \ and this 
Humour gliding to the Bottom of the Stomach, 
affefts it with the Senfe of Hunger. 

M. Duncan obferves, that when any acid Vapours 
proceeding from the Stomach, irritate the nervous 
Membrane of the CEfophagusy by provoking the Spi¬ 
rits to crowd particularly to that Part, it never mifles 
to make U9 yawn, and therefore this Membrane is 
the true Seat of yawning \ for in that Cafe, the ner¬ 
vous Fibres of the inner Membrane fwell by the 
Irritation -, and by dilating the CEfophagusy oblige the 
Mouth to anfwer their Motion, it being lined with 
the fame Membrane. 

The CEfophagus receives Nerves from the Par 
vagum ; Arteries from the Aorta y and Caliaca ; and 
two Sorts of Veins, one above, which runs to the A- 
zygosy and another below, which terminates in the 
ftomachick Coronaria . 

The Glands placed at the hinder Part of the CEfo¬ 
phagus ferve to feparate the vifeous Humour with 
which its Cuvity is moiftened, and rendered more 
flippery in order to facilitate the Defccnt of the 
Aliment. 


The A&ion of the CEfophagus belongs to the ani¬ 
mal Clafs, and not to the natural, for it is effected 
by the means of the Mufcles, and Swallowing is 
known to be a voluntary Action. — - -Its Motion is of 
Undulation, like that of the Inteftines, and is per¬ 
formed by the oblique and circular Fibres of its flelhy 

Membrane.-When this Motion tends from above 

downwards, *tis called Periftallicky and the Reverfe 
of that Antiperiftultick. 

From the Neck we proceed to the Parts contain’d 
in the Head, fince we have already given, in the 
Ofteologyy an entire and full Description of the con¬ 
taining ones. 

The firft Part that offers itfelf to our View after the 
lifting up of the Skull, is the Dura Mater, which 
confifts of a double Plan of Fibres, that crols one 
another a thoufand different ways j though fometimes 

one may divide it into two very eafily,'-*Tis much 

thicker in young Perfons, and (ticks very clofe to 
the Skull, by a great many little Veflels, which nou- 
rifh the inner Part of the Cranium j of which this 
Membrane is thought by many Authors to be a Con¬ 
tinuation. 

Arteries and Veins rife above the outer Surface of 
the Dura Mater y and fo contrived that the Arteries 
are always covered with Veins to prevent any Injury 
accruing to the Cranium from the continual Pulfation 
of the Artery.—The Arteries of the Brain proceed 
from the inner Carotides, and thofe of the Cerebellum 
from the Vertebrales. —The Veins of the Brain empty 
themfelves into the inner jugular Veins, and thofe of 
the Cerebellum into the Vertebral.—In thefe Veflels 
there are mutual Anaftomofes of Arteries with Arte¬ 
ries, and Veins with Veins, to the end that the Blood 
being ftopt on one fide, the Brain may be fufficiently 
fupplied on the other. 

To prevent the Comprefiion of the Veflels, Nar 
ture has run the Vertebral Artery through a bony 
Gutter, digged out of the tranfverfal Procefles of the 
Neck, and conducted the fame Artery to the Cra¬ 
nium y by the Foramen of the Occiput , where it is de¬ 
fended from Preffure by being laid in a hollow Cut 
of the firft Vertebra of the Neck. 

*Tis to be obferved, that fome Arteries run off 
obliquely, after they have gone fome Rounds upon 
the Dura Mater , to mitigate the boiling of the Blood, 
which otherwife would occafton grievous Head-achs. 
-—•Thefe Arteries unload in the longitudinal Sinus of 
the Dura Matery which does not happen in any 
other Part of the Body \ for the Blood of the Ar¬ 
teries never mingles elfewhere with that of the Veins, 
without pafling firft through fome Glands, or the 
Fibres of fome Parts.—-In effect the Veins have 
no immediate Communication with the Arteries in 
.any other Part of the Body ; and perhaps, , tis al¬ 
lowed of here, to render the Blood in the Sinus's 
very liquid 5 for being as it were extravafated and 
robbed, not only of its fineft and fubtileft Part in 
the Glands of the Brain, but even of all its Serum in 
the Glands of the Plexus Choroides would readily 
congeal, if it was not quickened and infpired with 
frefh Warmth by the arterious Blood. 

The Dura Mater invefts the whole Subftance oi 
the Brain and Cerebellum \ ferves, 1. To keep the Brain 
from rattling againft the Skull in the great Commo¬ 
tions of the Head ; 2. To let in the more volatile 
Parts, which are perpetually evaporated from the 
Brain ; 3. To fill up and flop the Holes of the Skull 
through which the fanguine and nervous VcffeLs 
pafs 1 and, 4. For a Cover to the Nerves, ant) de¬ 
fends them from being annoyed by the Hardnefs 
and Roughnefs of the Skull in pafling through its 
Perforations. 

This Membrane is endowed with an exquiftte Senfe, 
independent from the Brain, for if the Brain is ft ripe 
of the Dura Matery it might be cut without Pain. 
—This Senfe proceeds from' its immediate Contact 
and Union with the Nerves, to which 'tis a Cover, 
and from fome Threads it receives of the fifth Pair 
of Nerves, at the Place of its Perforation. 
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. Irt that Part which runs out in length under the 
Sagittal Suture , the Dura Mater is double, and by a 
gradual Diminution enters the Subftance of the Brain. 
This Duplicature contracting iifelf, marches from the 
Cerebellum to the Fore-part of the Head, and is 
fattened to the hollow Part of the coronal Bone a- 
bove the Crijla Galli. 

(D) v This Duplicature is called Falx, from theRe- 
femblance of a Sickle.—This Membrane has another 
Duplicature towards the Lamboides Suture, where ’tis 
four times thicker, than in other Places, the better 
to part the Brain from the Cerebellum ; bettdes di¬ 
viding the Brain by its Length into its left and 
right Side, to keep one fide from prefling the o- 
ther (when one lies on one fide of the Head) to 
keep up the fecond longitudinal Sinus, and to hinder 
the Corruption of one Side to be imparted to the 
other; from whence it happens, that one Side may 
be found, while the other is fpoiled. 

The fecond Duplicature of the Dura Mater ferves 
to guard the Cerebellum, from the Preflure of the 
two hinder Lobes of the Brain, and to keep up the 

two lateral Sinus's in favage Animals.-In this 

Place called the 'Torcular, or Prefs, there ftands a 
bony Protuberance which fortifies the laft Ufe of the 
Duplicature. 

The Dura Mater prefents us with ten Sinus's or 
Cavities, viz. (E) the fuperior Longitudinal ; (FE) 
the two Lateral; (G) the Streight; (H) the infc- 
riour Longitudinal; one at the Crift of the Os Occi- 
pilis, and two upon the ftony Procefs, one above 
and another below, which communicate with one 
another towards the Sella of the Wedge-like Bone, 
and after that communicate with thofe of the other 
Side towards the hinder Clinoides Procefles. 

The upper longitudinal Sinus runs upon the Falx', 
along the fagittal Suture, and terminates together 
with the Falx above the Crijla Galli . The lateral 
Cavities commence towards the Lamboides Suture, 
where the Falx and the back longitudinal Sinus take 
their Rife. The ftreight Sinus commences towards 
the Union of the lateral, or the Divifion of the up¬ 
per longitudinal, and marches ftreight to the Glan¬ 
dules- Pinealis. -The lower longitudinal runs along 

the Extremity of the Falx , and terminates the ftreight 
Sinus. 

The Cavity that lies by the Crijl of the Os Occi• 
pitis, extends no further than the Crijl, and diftm- 
bogues in the lateral Sinus's ; the other Cavities 
in the Bafe of the Cranium, all empty themfelves 
into the lateral Sinus's, fome higher, and fome lower, 
and commonly at that Place, where they wind in 
the Form of a Roman S, and then unload in the ju¬ 
gular and internal vertebral Veins. 

Thefe ten Cavities ferve to contain the Blood in the 
Brain, for fome Time, in order to heat it, by their 
moderate and cherifhing Heat, for the Generation 
of animal Spirits, and to check its rapid Courfe, 
they ferve alfo to receive the Refidue of the Blood 
from the Capillary Veins of the Brain, and convey 
it to the jugular and vertebral Veins, in order to Cir¬ 
culation. 

r Ihe Dura Mater ha9 a Motion of DiaJlole } and 
Syjlole, which is caufcd by the Arteries which enter 
the Skull, 

(I)ThePiA Mater lies immediately under the 
Dura Mater, and is a fine, thin Membrane, which 
covers the Brain fo intimately, that it can fcarcely be 
fe pa rated from it; it accompanies the Brain in all 
its Circumvolutions; and conducts all theVtflels that 
either enters its Subftance, or depart from it. 

Dr. Willis obftrve9, that *tis filled with a great 
many little Glands, which ferve to ft pa rate a watery 

Humour that moiflens the two Membranes.-»Tis 

allodged that this Pia Mater is extream fenfible, and 
the Seat of the Head ach, 

(M) Under the Meninges appears a large, fofr, 
whicifli Mafs, wherein all the Organs of Senfc ter¬ 
minate, called Brain. 

Its Figure is the fame with that of the Bones that 


contain it, viz. round ifh, obforig, and flat on thd 
Sides: It is divided into three principal Parts, viz, 
the Cerebrum, or Brain, ftricftly fo called, the Cere¬ 
bellum, and the Medulla oblongata. 

The Brain is divided by the Falx , into two equal 
Parts, called right and left Hetnifpheres ; though the 
Figure, of the Brain be pretty far from a Sphere. It 

is alfo ftparated from the Cerebellum, by another Du- 
pheature of the Dura Miter. 

(N) It confifts of two Kinds of Subftance ; the 
one Cineritious, or Afh coloured, fofc and moift ; 
which, being Exterior, is alfo called the Cortex , or 
cortical Part of the Brain: The Thicknefs of this is 
about half an Inch, though by Reafon of the Sinus's, 

and Sutures in the Brain, it appears more.-The 

oiher or inner Subftance is white, more folid, as well 
as more dry than the Cortex , and is called the Mar¬ 
row, or Medullary, and fometimes the fibrous Part, 
in Contradiftindlion to the other, which is alfo cal¬ 
led the glandulous Part. 

The Cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed 
from tiie minute Branches of the Carotides and ver¬ 
tebral Arteries; which being woven together in the 
Pia Mater , fends from each Point thereof, as from a 
Bafis, little Branches, which being twifted together 
into the Form of a Gland, inclofe the Medulla , ordi¬ 
narily to the Thicknefs of half an Inch ; but in fome 
Places make deeper Sinus’s, and Furrows within it. 
Thefe little Branches make Circumvolutions like the 

Inteftines ; each of which may be relolved into others, 
like, but lefs than the firft. 

(A) This Parc, therefore, moft Authors take to be 
glandulous ; or an AfTrmblage of innumerable mi¬ 
nute Glands, contiguous to each other, deftined for 
the Secretion of animal Spirits from the Blood, brought 
hither by the Carotides , fcjV. 

Dr. Willis alledges, that thefe Glands ftrve likewife 
to filtrate the nervous Juice, which is an oily, and very 
fiibtile Liquor, affording a Vehicle to the animal 
Spirits, and aflifting the Blood, in the Nourilhing 
of the Parts, as it appears from the Arms and Legs 
o Paralitick Perfons* which dwindle* and srow 
meagre for Want of that Juice. 

(O) The inner or medullary Part of the Brain, con¬ 
fifts of infinitely fine Fibres, arifing from the minuteft 
Branches or Filaments of the Glands of th zCortex-, as 
js diftmftly feen in the Cerebellum ,. tho’ fcarce vifible 
in th z Cerebrum: Thefe receive the Fluid feparated 
and fubtilized from the Glands of the Cortex ; and 
by Means of the Nerves, which are no more than 

Piodu&ions of this Part* diflribute it all over the 
Body. 

Authors here, however, are divided ; the Generality, 
with Malpighi, making the Subftance of the Cortex 
glandulous, as above; orhers with Ruyfch, and Lcc- 
wenhoek, deny any Thing like Glands in it; and al¬ 
low nothing but little Cryphc , or Sinks, opening la¬ 
terally to the Arteries; and thence receiving a juice 

already fereened from the Blood, and tranfmitting ic 
to the Medulla . 


In the opace between the two Hemifpheres of the 
Brain, under the Palx, or rather under the longitudi¬ 
nal Sinus of the Dura Mater, is a white Subftance, of 
a Texture, more com pa <51 than the Medulla of the 
Brain , called Corpus Calhfum, which runs along the 
whole Tra< 5 l of the Falx , and receives from each 
Side the Terminations of the Medulla, interfperftd 
between the fcveral Windings of the Cortex, and 

fuppofed by fome to be a Kind of Bafe, or Support 
to it. 

(QQl Under the Corpus Callosum, there are 
two great Cavities, called by fome, the fuperior, or 
anterior Ventricles, and by others, lateral, tho* they 
have one befules, on each Side of them. Both thefe 
Cavities are of the fame Magnitude and Figure; and 

their Situation and' Ules are likewife the fame._ 

They begin from a narrow Point towards the Root 
of the Nofe, and enlarging by Degrees, form each 
of them a great Cavity towards the End ; by 
^ which 
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which Means they are larger towards the lower, than 
towards the upper Part of the Brain. * 

They are feated in the Middle of the Brain, being 
equally diftant from the Os Front is, and the Os Oc - 
ctpitis ; and their Diftance from the Bottom of the 
Cranium, is very near the fame with that from the 
Crown of the Head. 

Thefe two Ventricles are parted by a very fine Por¬ 
tion of the medullary Subftance, enclofed between 
two Membranes, or Continuations of the Pia Mater 
(wherewith the Infide of thefe two Ventricles is 
lined) called, from its Tranfparency, Septum lucidum. 

(RR) The Corpora Striata (called thus from 
their Screaks or Furrows) are two confiderable Emi¬ 
nences, of a browner Colour, than the reft, there 

being one in each Ventricle. 

Dr. Willis , under Pretence that the great Number 
of Channels or Gutters, which run like Skrews in 
this Place, were dug out by the Imprefiion which 
the Soul receives from ObjeCts, is fuppofed to have 
made it the principal Seat of that noble and mental 

Part of ourfelves. 

(S) The Infundibulum, which is a Cavity in 
the Form of a Funnel, defcends to the Bafts of the 
Brain, and terminates with a Point in the Glandula 
Pituitaria, is formed of the Pia Mater, and placed 
in the Middle of thefe Ventricles. 

The ancient Anatomifts pretended, that the animal 
Spirits received their laft Degrees of Perfection in 
thefe Ventricles, as the vital ones were fubtilized in 
the Ventricles of the Heart, which Ventricles were 
nothing elfe but Cifterns, from whence the animal 
Spirits were fent by the Nerves to all the Parts of the 
Body, as the vital Spirits are fent from the Heart by 
the Arteries. 

Modern Authors pretend, on the contrary, that 
thcle Ventricles are rather Cifterns for the fuper- 
fluous Moifture of the Brain, than a Place of Na¬ 
tivity for the animal Spirits ; alledging that the 
animal Spirit is too fubtil, not to flip out through 
the Holes that anfwcr the Chrifta Galli , or the 
Arches of the Fornix , that go to the third Ven¬ 
tricle, without mentioning the Serofity of which 
thefe Ventricles are commonly full, the Situation of 
the Infundibulum , which is placed in their Middle, and 
ferves them as a Sink, and the Glandula Pituitaria , 
placed immediately underneath, in Order to receive 
the Serofity. 

Monfieur de la Cambre is of Opinion that the Ven¬ 
tricles were formed only to facilitate the Motion of the 
Brain, which could not perform its Functions, if its 
whole Body was full and folid, fince it is like Bellows, 
which can never enlarge their Cavity without a Va¬ 
cuum in their Sides. 

(T) That which appears red in each of thefe Ven¬ 
tricles, is Part of the Plexus Choroides-, more of 
which hearafeer. 

The Fornix is a Production of the Medulla ; 
which at its Extremities next the Cerebellum , fends 
out two Proccfles, by whole Juncture is formed a 
Kind of Arch, thence called Fornix , which feparares 

the third Ventricle, from the two upper ones-At 

the Bottom of the Fornix are two Holes, by which 
the third Ventricle has Communication with the 
others ; that before, is called Vulva, and that behind, 

Anus. 

(V) The Third Ventricle, or Rima, which 
is in the Medulla Oblongata , has lilccwife two Aper¬ 
tures*, the one the Orifice of the Infundibulum or 
Funnel*, the other is a DuCt, whereby the third Ven¬ 
tricle communicates with the fourth, in the Medulla 
Oblongata , under the Cerebellum. —-—The whole 
Cavity of the third Ventricle is filled with the Plexus 
Choroides , which is an A fie in bl age of minute Veins 
and Arteries; and four Eminences) the firft the Cor¬ 
pora Striata ; the others the 7 bald mi Nervot urn 
Optimum. -Some believe this AlTembinge or Tex¬ 

ture, to be like a Water-bath to the Brain , which by 
its gentle Hear, preferves the Motion of the Spirits 
in the Corpus Calbfum ,-Others alletlgc, that the 


Heat of this Texture, keeps up the Liquidnefs of the 
Serum in the Ventricle , which without the warm In¬ 
fluence of its numerous Veffels would thicken and 
condenfate; fo that it hinders the Humours from Stag¬ 
nating, and caufes ObftruCtions in the Infundibulum. 

(X) At the Entrance of the Canal, reaching from 
the third Ventricle to the fourth, is fituated the Pi¬ 
neal Gland ; fo called from the Figure of a. Pine- 

Apple, which it refembles.-This Gland Des 

Cartes fuppofes to be the Seat of the Soul, though, in 
my Opinion, the Soul is not confined to any Part, 
but is prefent wherever it aCts, after the Manner of 
the Spirits, which have no Ubiquity; fo that *tis ri¬ 
diculous to place it, with Empedocles, in the Heart; 
or, with Vatt-Helmont , in the Stomach or Spleen ; or 
in the Brain, with the greateft Part of Philofophers, 
who after all are not agreed, whether its Refidence 
extends to the whole Brain , or only to one Part of 
it. Therefore I may venture to advance, that the 
Soul is Pot a in foto , and tota in qudlibet Parte , i.e m 
That it is entire in the whole Body, and entiie in 
each Part. 

The Ufe of the Glandula Pinealis , is to feparate 
fome Liquor (as well as the other Giands) in order to 
be thrown into the Ventricles of the Brain. 

Behind the Pineal Gland are four Eminences; two 
upper and greater, called Nates ; and two fmaller, 
and lower called Teftes. 

(YY) The Cerebellum is the hind Part of the 
Brain , and efteemed a kind of little* Brain by itfclf. 
It is placed in the hinder and lower Part of the Skull, 
underneath the hind Part of the Brain or Cerebrum : 
It lies open to the Cerebrum at Bottom ; but is fepa- 
rated from it at the Top by a Duplicature of the Dura 
Mater ; its Figure fome what refembles a flat Bowl, 
broader than long. 

Duncan remarks, that 9 tis formed by two Branches, 
which fecting out from the Sides of the Trunk of the 
Medulla Oblongata , make a Sort of Cradle, by join¬ 
ing in the Middle, and leaving between them a Ca¬ 
vity, called the fourth Ventricle. 

Its Subftance is harder, drier, and more folid than 
that of the Brain, but of the fame Nature and Kind, 
being compofed like it of a cortical, or glandulous^ 
and a medullary Part; the Branches of which laft, 
when opened, refemble thofe of a Tree, meeting in 
the Middle, and forming a Kind of Stem, which runs 
quite through it. Its Colour is yellowifh, that of the 
Brain whiter. 

Its Surface is unequal, and furrowed, but not fo 
much as that of the Cerebrum ; appearing rather as if 
laminated, like fome Shells *, the middle Circles being 
the largeft, and deepeft: Between the Lamina are 
Duplicatures of the Pia Mater. The fore and hind 
Parts of the Cerebellum are terminated by Apophyfes , 
called Vcrmiformes, from the Refemblance they bear 
to Worms. It is joined to the Medulla Oblongata, by 
two Procefifes, called by Willis Peduncum. 

Bcfldes thefe are two or three other medullary Pro- 
cefles, which pafling a-crofs the Medulla Oblongata, 
form an Arch ; from the Difcoverer, called Pons Va- 
roliu 

Thofe who took the animal Spirits to be formed in 
the Ventricles of the Brain, gave this Parc the Tide of 
Noble ; upon the Apprehenfion that it raifed the Spi¬ 
rits to the laft Degree of Perfe&ion, and difperfed 
them through the whole Body, by Means of the fpi- 
nal Marrow. 

The Blood Veflels of the Cerebellum are the fame 
■ with thofe of the Cerebrum, and its Ufe the fame, 
viz. to feparate the nervous Juice from the Blood, 
and convey it through the fcveral Parts of the Body. 

Dr. Willis , however, diftingui flies between the 
Functions of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, making 
the firft the Principle of voluntary * Motions, and 
AClions; and the laft rhe Principle of involuntary 
ones, v,z. that of Re 1 pi rat ion, the Motion of the 
Heart, (Ac. 

It is commonly aflVrted that a Wound, either in 
the Cortex, or the Medulla of the Cerebellum is mor- 
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tal, which it is nOt in the Brain, From which there have 
been entire .Parts taken away, without Harm; the 
Truth is, we have In fiances of People living, not 
pnly without Cerebrum, but alfo without any Cere¬ 
bellum. 

We have a Hiftory from Paris of a Child deliver¬ 
ed at Maturity, and living four Days, not only 
without Brain , but even without a Head 5 inftead of 
both which, was a Mafs of Flfefh like Liver. 

Mr. Dennis gives another Inftance of a Child born 
in 1673, which, feccing afide the Head, was well 
formed, but without any Brain, Cerebellum , or Me¬ 
dulla Oblongata: It had not any Cavity for a Brain, 
the Skull, if fuch it might be called, being folid ; 
nor was this any Ways conne< 5 ted to the Vertebra ; fo 
that the Marrow in the Spine had no Communication 
with the Head : The Optic Nerves terminated in the 
folid Bone. 

Mr. Le Due gives a third Inftance in 1695, where 
there was neither Cerebrum , Cerebellum , Medulla Ob¬ 
longata, nor even fpinal Marrow 5 the Cavity that 
ihould contain them being extremely fhallow, and 
full of a black livid Subftance, like congealed Blood : 
He adds, this was the third Subjetft of the Kind he 
had met with. 

Dr. Prefton tells us, that M. Du Verney found here 
a fpinal Marrow, though of much lefs Confiftence 
than ordinary: In which, however, he could diftin- 
guilh all the four Tunics, and the two Subftances, viz. 
the cortical and fibrous Part, as in the Brain. 

By turning up the Brain , the Origins of the Nerves 
proceeding from it are diftin< 5 tly feen5 thefe are in 
Number ten Pair, viz, the o!fa<ftory, optic Movers of 
Eyes, Pathetic; the fifth Pair and iixth Pair, called 
alfo the Gujlatoria , the auditory Nerves, Par Vagum, 
and the ninth and tenth Pair. 

The Olfactory Nerves proceed from the Bafts 
of the Corpora Striata , by a medullary Fibre, which 
is largeft in that Place, where they fetch a winding 
Turn near the optic Nerves. 

The Optic Nerves rife from the Extremity of 
the Corpora Striata, and the medullary Part, called 
Tbalami Nervorum Opticoruni . After gradual Ap¬ 
proaches, they unite above the S'ella of the Wedge¬ 
like Bone; and afterwards divide into two Strings, 
which repair to the Eyes. 

Thefe Nerves are furrounded with fmall Branches 
of the Motores. As the Carotide Arteries enter the 
Brain, they run along the Trunk of the optic Nerves, 
whence Dr. JVtUis infers, * that after eating, thefe Ar¬ 
teries being then fulleft of Blood, caufe Sleep by pref- 
fing down the optick Nerves, 

The Mo to res, or Movers of the Eyes, proceed 
From the Bafts of the Medulla Oblongata, near the In¬ 
fundibulum, pafs through a Hole under the optic 
Nerves , divide into four Branches, which are diltri- 
buted to the Mufcles of the Eyes, and the Eye-lids, 
and oftentimes difperfe likewife a Branch to’the Cro- 
taphites Mufcle, which occafions its Communication 

with the Eyes.-The Carotides Arteries, and the 

Infundibulum , lie between thefe Mufcles. 

The Pathetic rifes from the lower Parc of the 
Medulla Oblongata j behind the Nates and the defies. 

-They divide into four Branches, one of which 

vifits the great oblique Mufcle 5 the fecond the upper 
Lip, the Nofe, and the Gums 5 the third, the 
Membrane of the Noftrils; and the fourth, the 
Crotaphitcs. 

The Fifth Pair, which is bigger than all the 
reft, commences from the Sides of the annular Pro¬ 
tuberance behind the Patbetici , and divides into 
three Branches, viz, the Opthalmic , the Mast ill arts 
Superior , and the Maxi Haris Inferior, 

The Opthalmic, fo called from its repairing to 
the Eye9, after detaching fevcral Threads, which 
furround the ontic Nerves, and arc cllftribuced to the 
Carotides, divides into two Branches; the biggeft of 
which is inbdivided into two, viz, one that marches 
out by a Hole, called the outer Orbital, and another 
which pafies through the Hole of the Eye-brows, and 


is loft in the Mufcles of the Forehead, the great or¬ 
bicular Mufcle of the Eye-lids, the Lachrymal Gland* 
and the Nofe-bag. The laft Branch paffing through 
the Orbital Foramen, is loft in the Membranes of the 
Bony Laminse of the Nofe. The upper Maxillary 
Nerve is diftributed to the upper Part of the Teeth, 
as the lower Maxillary to their lower Parc. 

The Sixth Pair, improperly called Giittatoria 
(fince it does not run to the Tongue, but to the Eyes, 
as well as rhe Motores, Patbetici , &c.) rifes by the 
laft Pair, in the lower Part of the annular Eminence, 
marches out of the Skull by the fame Hole with the 
third.and four Pair, and is diftributed upon the Muf- 
cle of the Eye, called Indignatorius, after having lent 
out a fmall Branch, wnich, together with two 
Branches of the fifth Pair, forms the intercoftal 
Nerves/ • 

The Intercostal is bfeftowed upon the Heart, 
the Breads, and the Privy Parts. By this mutual 
Communication Dr. Willis explains feveral Pheno¬ 
mena, viz. the mutual Pleafure that affeefts Lovers in 
their Care lies and reciprocal Kiftes. * Sometimes the 
Intercoftal is formed only by the ftxth Pair . 

The Intercoftal receives in its fir ft Plexus the tenth 
Pair , with a Branch from the fir ft vertebral Nerve of 
the Neckj that’s united with the tenth Pair ; and an¬ 
other Branch from the fecond Vertebral of the Neck; 
at laft there fprings from this Plexus a Branch that 
ferves the Head of the Trachea. As foon as it arrives 
under the Channel-bone it forms a fecond Plexus, 
which fends out two Twigs, which embrace the ax¬ 
illary Arteries in the Form of a Ring, from whence 
proceeds a third Plexus , formed by the Jun&ioh 
of the Intercoftal, with feveral Branches of the Bron¬ 
chioles, and Dorfales , that defeends along the Ver¬ 
tebra. 

Of the Productions of this Nerve, in Conjunction 
with others from the eighth Pair, are formed the 
Nervi Cardiacti and thdfe of the Lungs 5 and of 
three other Productions which join together in one 
Trunk, before they enter the Abdomen, are formed, 
likewife, the hepatic Pleieus on the Right, and the 
Splenic on the left Side. * 

From the Hepatic Plexus there fpring feveral 
Branches, fome of whidh croft over the Duodenum, 
and the Vena Porta , and repair cb the Liver; fome 
run to the Pancreas , or Sweet-bread, and to the right 
Side of the Sromach ; and others to GHJfon's Capfula ; 
and two larger than the former pafs over the emulgenc 
Artery, and run to the right Kidney. 

The Splcnick Plexus .furnifhes feveral Branches 
to the left Side of the Stomach and Pancreas , fome 
to the Spleen, and the left Capfula Atrabilaria , and 
two very confiderable Branches to the left Kidney. 

From the feveral Branches both from the Hepatick 
and Splenick , is formed the Mtfcnterick Plexus , which 
ferves as a Cover to the Mcfenterick Arteries, and 
accompanies them thro* their whole Diftribution. 

Further, there is a Trunk on each Side formed 
out of feveral Branches, both from the Hepatick and 
Splenick Plexus, which defeending along the Aorta, 
continues 'its Courfe, accompanied with the Twigs 
of die Intercoftal , to the Divifion of that Vein. This 
done, ’cis difperfed thro’ all the Parts of the Hypo- 
gaftrium, particularly the Rcftum, or ftrait Gut, the 
Bladder, the Womb and the Vagina (in Women) 
and the Male feminal Veficles and Proftatcs. 

At Jail the Trunk of the Intercoftal defeending a- 
long the Vertebra, is loft in Capillaries difperfed 
thro’ all the Parts of the Hypogaftrium, particularly 
the Bladder, the Anus , the Helium, and the Ge¬ 
nitals. 

The Auditory Nerve, proceeds from the 
lower Part of the annular Rifmg, and pafies through 
the Perforation of die flony'Procefs of the Temple- 
bone.-—This Nerve is compofed of two Branches, 
one fofr, which ferves the iVnmediate Organ of hear¬ 
ing, and forms the nervous Membrane which cover 
the CochUa % and the inner Side of the femicircular Pal- 
fiigcs* and the other hard, which marches out thro* 

a Hole 
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a Hole that lies between the Maji aides and Sty hides 
Proceffes, and goes to unite with the third Branch of 
the fifth Pair. 

The Par. Vacum, fo called from its ferving fo 
many different Parts, proceeds from the Sides of the 

Medulla Oblongata , and lies behind the Acoujlici .•-• 

To this is joined another Nerve, rifing from the fpi- 

nal Marrow, called accefTory by Dr. PVillis. -Thcfe 

two Nerves march out with joint Forces through 
the Perforation of the Os Occipitis , but as foon as 
they are out of the Skull, the fpinal Parts from the 
Eighth Pair , and is quite fpent upon the Trapezium 
Mufcle. 

The Eighth Pair is no fooner departed from the 
Skull, but it forms a Plexus , as well to fupply the 
Larynx and Pharynx with its Branches, as to produce 
the recurrent Nerve. The right Branch whereof en- 
compafics the axillary Artery, as the left does the 

Aorta. --Thefe two Nerves return upwards by the 

Sides of the Afpera Arteria , and fend forth Shoots 
to the Fibres that fatten the Annuli. 

Tiie Cardiaci and the Pneumatici, are alfo form’d 
From the fcvcral Shoots which the Intercofial and 
Eighth Pair fend to the Pericardium , the Heart, the 
Lungs, and the Cava. 

(9) The Ninth Pair proceeds from feveral 
Fibres of the Eighth , receives two Branches from the 
firfl Vertebral, and one from the fecond, in its Paf- 
lage through the Mufcles of the Bone Hyoides\ one 
of thefe Branches is difperfed through the Mufcles 
Sterno-Ttyreoides , and the other fpent upon the 

Mufcles of the Bone Ply0ides.- -Its Trunk furnifhes 

the Bafts of the Tongue with feveral Branches, and 
comes to a Period. 

(10) The Tenth and laft Pair proceeds likewife 
from feveral Threads, and defeends along the Pith 
of the Back-bone ; marches between the firfl Verte¬ 
bra of the Neck and the Os Occipitis , fends Branches 
to the oblique Mufcles of the Head, and in its Pro* 
grefs to the Plexus of the Intercofial , receives one 
from the firfl vertebral Pair. 

Duncan obferves, that though all the Nerves pro¬ 
ceed from the Brain , yet it may be laid to have no 
Nerves, fince not one of them is inferted in it ; fo 
that the proper Subftance of the Brain , which dif- 
penfes. Scnfe to the whole Body, is of itfelf in- 
lcnfible. 

(14) The Basis of the Brain is no lefs curious 
than its other Parts. It has fix great Prominences 
lodged in the fix great Pits of the Cranium ; the four 
iiril and anterior are formed by the Brain ; two of 
them ure lodged in the Cavities of the Os Frontis y 
and tlie other two in thole of the Offa Petrofa ; the 
two Juft and poftcrior Rifings, are placed in the Ca¬ 
vities of the Os Occipitis , and formed by the Ce¬ 
rebellum. 

(aa, bb) The Blood is conveyed into the Brains 
by the Caro tides, and fervical Arteries, which at their 
Entrance, form one great Trunk at the Bafts of the 
Brain, from whence they fend an Infinity of Arteries 
throughout its whole Subfiance. 

(c) The Union of thefe Arteries ferves to mingle 
the arterious Blood, before its Diftribution to the 
Brain , and to check its Rapidity, otherwife it would 
have made too precipitant a March through the 
whole Brain, and fo have baulk’d the Filtration of 
the Spirits. 

(Z) Medulla Oblongata is the medullary 
Parc of the Brain and Cerebellum, joined in one, 
flic Imre-part of ic coming from the Brain, and the 

Hinder-part from the Cerebellum.- -It lies on the 

Bafts of the Skull, and is continued through the long 
Perforation thereof into the Hollow of the Verte - 
bne of the Neck, Back, and Loins, though only lb 
much of it retains the Name of Oblongata as is in¬ 
cluded in the Skull, 

The Subftance of the Medulla Oblongata is harder 
than that of the Brain ; it riles by lour Roots, of 
which the two greatcfl tyring from the Brain, and 
the other two fiom the Cerebellum .-Thefe Parts 
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uniting afterwards, are again divided into two, by 
the Pia Mater, whence it happens, that one Side may 
be paralitick, while the other is found. 

Medulla Spinalis, or the Spinal Marrow, is 
a Continuation of the Medulla Oblongata , or medul¬ 
lary Part of the Brain without the Skull. It confifts, 
as the Brain does, of two Parts, a white, or medul¬ 
lary, and a cineritious or glandulous ; the former 

without and the other within.--The Subftance of 

the exceriour Part is much the fame, with that of the 
Corpus Callofum, only fomewhat tougher, and more 
fibrous; which Difference becomes more apparent as 
is defeends the lower, by Reafon of the Screightnefs 
of the Cavity, which growing gradually more nar¬ 
row, preffes the medullary Fibres elofer together, 
and renders them more compad, and gathers them 
into, more diftind Fafciculi , till having defeended 
the whole Traci of the Spina, they end in the Cauda 

Equina. -It is the Origin of moft of the Nerves 

of the Trunk of the Body.-It fends out thirty 

Pair on each Side to the Limbs, the great Cavities, 
and other Parts, which are nothing but Fafciculi, of 
medullary Fibres, covered with their proper Mem¬ 
branes. 

The Spinal Marrow is covered with four Coats ; 
the firft, or external one, is a ftrong nervous Liga¬ 
ment, which ties the Vertebra together, to the In- 
fide of which it firmly adheres. The fecond is a 
Produdion of the Dura Mater ; it is exceedingly 
ftrong, and ferves to defend the Spinal Marrow 
from any Hurt, from the Flexures of the Vertebra. 

The third is a Produdion of the Arytanoides, and 
is a thin pellucid Membrane, lying between the Dura 
and Pia Mater, or the fecond and fourth Membrane 

of the. Medulla. --This Membrane gives a Coat to 

the Nerves that go out of the Spina , which is the 
inner Membrane of the Nerves, as the Dura Mater 
gives the outer-The fourth Coat is a Continua¬ 

tion of the Pia Mater, and is an extremely thin, 
fine, tranfparenc Membrane ; ftridly embracing the 
whole Subftance of the Medulla, dividing it in the 
Middle into two Trads, and making, as it were, two 
Columns of it. 

The Ufe of the Medulla Oblongata, as well as that 
of the Spinalis, is to give an Origin to all the Nerves; 
for of forty Pair of Nerves, which march through the 
whole Machine, ten proceed from , the Medulla Ob¬ 
longata, and thirty from the Spinalis. . 

’Tis well known thatSENSATio Fit in Cere- 
bro, that the Brain is the principal Organ of the 
Soul, and that the Soul makes Ufe of it in cxerciftng 
its Fundions; but what the Soul is, or where its par¬ 
ticular Refidence is fixed, we are at aLofs to know ; 
all the Light we have from Anatomy upon this Head 
amounts to no more than this, that the Brain is corn- 
pofed of an Infinity of fmall Glands, and little Tubuli 
or Pipes; that thefe fmall Glands are by their Figure 
and Difpofition qualified to filtrate no Liquor but what 
is very fubtile ; and that there are fo many Millions of 
fmall Pipes, or hollow Fibres, which being formed 
into Nerves, difperfe that fubtile Liquor all over the 

Body.-From whence we conclude, that thefe 

Parts are not capable to ad of themfelves, and that 
therefore all the Springs of the Machine mutt: be 
put in Motion, by fome immaterial Thing called a 
Soul. 

The Face, which is the next to be examined, in 
the fuperior Venter or Head, is divided into two Parts, 
one above called Forehead ; and another below, ex¬ 
tending from the Eyebrows to the Chin. 

The Forehead is alfo called I'ront, from the 
Latin Frons, and from the Greek, (ppovm % to think, 
perceive; of (p^v. Mens, the Mind; though Mar - 
tint us, to make out this Etymology, obferves,* that 
from the Forehead of a Pcrfon we perceive what he 
is, what he is capable of, and what he thinks of. 

- Du Laurens chutes to derive it from Ferre, by 

Reafon it bears the Marks of what we have in our 
Head. 9 

(A) The Motions of the Forehead are performed 

by 
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bv the Means of two Mufcles called Front ales , one 
on each Side the Forehead, which fpring from the 
upper Part of the Head, near the Crown ; or rather 
it appears that the Frontales , and Oc dpi tales Mufcles, 
are only one continued 'Digaftric Mufcle, on each 
Side, moving the Scalp, and Skin of the Forehead, 

and Eye-brows. 

The Frontales begin to be thus denominated, after 
they have began to pals the Coronal Suture, with 
Fibres palling obliquely to the Eye-brows, where 
they terminate, and in the lower Part of the Skin of 
the Forehead. 

They have each two Appendages; the Superior, 
or Externa], is commonly fixed to the Bone of the 
Nofe ; the lower is fixed to the Os Frontis , and is, 
by Volcherus Cotter, made a diftinft Mufcle, and 
called Corrugaior, from its Ule in drawing the Eye¬ 
brows to each other. 

The Face is divided, as well as the Bread and the Ab¬ 
domen* into the containing and contained Parts. The 
former are either common or proper. The common 
are the Teguments, which are the fame with thole of 
the other Parts of the Body. The proper are the 
Mufcles and Bones. The contained Parts are the Or¬ 
gans of four Senfes, viz. Seeing , Hearing , Smelling, 
and Rafting ; for the Senfe of the ‘Tad, reaches all 
over the Body. 

The Skin of the Face refembles that of the other 
Parts, except that it is perforated in four Places, viz. 
the Eyes 7 Ears 7 Nofe , and Mouth . In Children and 
Women, ’tis i'mooth and fine ; but in Men, ’tis 
covered with Hair round the Chin, after the Age of 
Maturity; infomuch that as Women are privileged 
with a fair Skin, and with regular and handfome Fea¬ 
tures, fo the Want of that Privilege is made up to 
Men, by a Majefty and Fiercenefs, that raife them 
above the Softnefs of a Woman. 

The Seed and the Beard appearing both about.the 
fame Time, is a convincing Proof that there is fome 
Correfpondence between them. In Effeft, they are 
both formed of the fame Matter, with this Difference, 
that the fubtileft Parts are drained out by the Tedicle, 
form the Body of the Seed , and the coarfer being 

conveyed to the Skin, produce the Beard. --*Tis 

upon this Account, that thofe who have the greateft 
Stock of Seed, are always roughed 5 and that Eu¬ 
nuchs are without a Beard, as well as without Seed. 
This Opinion is confirmed by what happens to Wo¬ 
men ; for we fee they have Hairs in the Arm-pits, 
and the Pubes, at the fame Time when they begin to 
have Seed. ’Tis true, they have no Beard upon the 
Chin, as Men have, and chat mud proceed from .'the 
Evacuation of the Matter in the mcndrual Flux, 
which attends the Arrival of the Seed : And for a 
further Proof of this Matter, it is to be obferved, that 
fome Women have had Beards upon a Suppreflion of 
the ’Terms. 

The Eye is, without Difpute, the bandfomed, 
and mod wonderful Parc of the Body,-*Tis fenc¬ 

ed below the Forehead, in a Cavity, called the Or- 

lita or Socket, which is all over Bony,-If; wd con- 

fider only its Globe or Ball, its Figure is round ; but 
if inveded with its Mufcles,,’tis oblong, and py¬ 
ramidal, throwing its Bafe outwards, and its Point 
inwards. 

The Magnitude of the Eye varies in different Per- 

rons.'-A large bulging Eye , is the handfomeft ; but 

at the fame Time, *tis not fo fcryiceable as little Eyes, 
or thofe which are funk deeper, for its Perception is 
not fo nice, and ’tis more expofed to Rheum9 and 
external Injuries. 

Men and Horfcs, are the only Animals that have 
Byes of different Colours; they are fometimes grey, 
fometimes black, and fometimes blue j and this Di- 
verfity depends upon the different Colours that appear 

in the Iris. -They are eafily annoyed by the Ex- 

tteams of Heat and Cold, fo that a temperate Air, 

and whatever is moderately hot, agrees bed with 
them, 

H ' 



The Eyes are divided into external and internal 
Parcs; the former cover and guard it, and fuch are 
the Eye-brows, and Eye-lids.* The latter are'lodged 
within the Socket, ’and are the condiment Parcs of 
the Globe of the Eye. 

The Eye- brows, by the Romans, called Sttperci * 
Via, are Hairs, ranged in the Form of a Crefcent; the 
Point thereof, that approaches to the Nofe, is called 
the Head ; and the other cowards the Temples, the 
Tail of the Super cilia. 

The Eye-Brows con fids of four Parts, r. A Mem¬ 
brane, which by its Thicknefs forms a riling Emi¬ 
nence, and by its Hardnefs, keeps the Hairs fad. 

2. Mufcular Parts, which ferve to raife ’em. 3. The 
Hairs to prevent Sweat, and other Nufances, falling 
down into the Eyes. 4. Fat, which ferves for Nou- 
rilhment to the Hairs. 

The Eyes are alfo covered and defended with the 
Palpebr<e, or Eye-lids, whofe Motion is fo quick, in 
human Bodies, that nothing is reckoned fo Ihorc as 
the Twinkling of an Eye. 

The Pa lpebr^, or Eye-lids , confifi: of a thin* 
mufculdr Membrane, covered without Side, with a 
drong, yet flexible Skin ; and lined within Side with 

a Production of the Pericranium. -Their Edges are 

fortified with a drong Cartilage, by Means whereof 
they are enabled to clofe the better. 

Out of thefe Cartilages, grows a Palifade of ftif? 
Hairs, called Cilia ; of great Ufe to warn the Eye 
of the Approach of Danger, either in fleeping -or* 
waking; to keep off Motes, Flies, &V. and break 
the too fierce Impreffion of the Rays of the Eight. 

Thefe Hairs, it is obferved, only grow to a certain 
convenient Length, and never need cutting, as mod 
others do ; add to this, that their’Points ftarrd out of 
the way ; thofe of the upper Eye-lid being bent up¬ 
wards, as thofe of the lower downwards. • 

Ac the Commiffure or joining of the upper and 
under Eye-lids , are formed two Angles called Canthy. 

(G) In the inner of thefe, is placed the Glandula 
Lachrymalis , which is furnilhed with Arteries that 
fpring from the Caro tides. Veins that unload in the 
Jugular ; Nerves derived from the fifth and fixth 
Pair; and excretory Veffels, which perforate the in¬ 
ner Coat of the Eye-lids , near the Cilia. -This 

Gland filtrates a vifeous Seroficy, which it throws in 
between the Body of the Eye, and the Palpebra, in 
order to facilitate their Motion. 1 . 

, Near the other Angle is a Gland, called Innomi - 
nata> which helping by feveral Branches to irrigate 
the Eye, the Overplus is carried to the greater Angle, 
and tranfmicted to the Nofe* through the PunftaLa- 
chrymalia, which are the Orifices of a little mem¬ 
branous Bag, whofe Ulceration occafions n Fijlula 
Lachrymalis, and hinders the Transfufion of Tears 
into the Nodrils. 

The Eye lids are both moveable ; efpecially the 
upper, which has two Mufcles to raift; land :deprefs 
it, called Atlollcns and Dcprimcns , or Orbihiltiris. 

(H) The Attoller.s fprings from the Bottom of 1 the 

Orbita, above the Perforation of the optick Nerve, 
and is inferted with a broad Tendon in the Edge of 
the upper Palpebra. • > ' ■ 

( I ) The Deprimens proceeds from the greats or 

inner Corner of the Eye , and palling above the upper 
Eye-lid , marches to its Infertion in the Jitcle or outer 
Corner.—-When this Mufclc is employee),, it draws 
clown the upper j Eye-lid, and covers the Eye ; and in 
Order to a more ex aft Shutting of the Eye* '-one Part 
of it paffes through the lower Eye-lid, and? is inferted 
in the little Corner; for by the two Parts* it fhuts the 
Eye very nicely. M . 

Animals that have hard Eye-lids, ns Eobfters, and 
the Generality of Fillies, lmvc no Palpebra* as being 
fufliciencly fecured without. 

In the Generality of Brutes, is a Kind of third Eye¬ 
lid , which is drawn like a Curtain, to wipe off the Hu¬ 
midity which might incommode the Eye's \ it is called 
the Niditciting Membrane . 
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The Monkey is aimed the only one that wants it, 
as being furniffied like Man, with Hands to wipe the 
Eye on Occafion. 

At prefent for the inner Parts of the Eye. -The 

Eye, properly fo called, is of a globular Figure, and 

con fills of Tunics, Humours and Vefiels.--In fome 

Parts ic is lined with Fat, (as in the Cavity of the Or¬ 
bit a) and is moved with fix Mufclcs, four of which 
are (trait, and two obliques. 

( 1111 ) The Streights come from feveral Points of 
the Bottom of the Orbir, and run immediately be¬ 
tween the Sclerotica and Adnata ; they derive their 
feveral Denominations from their feveral Offices, viz. 
Attollens, or Superbus , which draws the Eye upwards: 
Deprimens, or Hu mills, which cads ic down •, Addu- 
censy or Potator, which draws the Eye towards the 
Nofe : And Abducens „ or Indignator, which draws it 
the other. Way towards the lelfer Angle. 

(K) The two Obliques are the Superior, called Ro¬ 
tator , which proceeds from the inner Part of the Or - 
bita, afeends along the Bone to the upper Part of the 
great Corner, .where its Tendon pa/Tes through a little 
annular Cartilage, called Trochlea, and afterwards ter¬ 
minates in Company with the Obliquus Minor , near 
the lefler Coiner. 

(L) The inferior Oblique fets out from the lower 
and outer Part of the Or bita, above the Union of the 
two Bones of the upper Jaw, and is inferred in the 

lower Part of the Cornea , near the lefler Angle.- 

Thefe two Mufclesmove the Eye obliquely, and wind 
it round ; and fuch are the ufual Motions of Lovers 
Eyes, when fixed upon the Objedt they love. 

When the Mufcles of the Eyes have not acquired 
an Habit of adting in Concert, (which falls out very 
often in Children.) they render the Perfon fquint- 
ey*d. 

The Nerves of the Eye are the optic Pair , which iflu- 
ing thro* a Perforation in the Skull, behind the Orbit, 
enter the Ball of the Eyes, deface and lofe themfelvcs 
therein ; befides which the Motorii Patbetici, the firft 
Branch of the fifth Pair called Opihalmicks, and the 
fixth Pair are beftowed on the Mufcles of the Eye. 

The Eyes receive Arteries both from the internal 
and external Carotidcs , and return the Blood by Veins 
that go to the Jugular. 

The Eye has fix Membranes, four of which are 
Common, viz. the Conjunctiva, Cornea, Uvea, and 
Retina ; and two Proper, viz. the Vitrca, that con¬ 
tains the vitrous Humour, and the Arachmoides , in 
• which is the Cryftalline Humour. 

(M) The Conjunctiva is fmooth, polifhed, 

and of an Alabafter white Colour, in a found State, 
and is fattened by fome Ligaments to the Pericranium. 
—The Conjunctiva docs not form the whole Ball of 
the Eye, for it terminates upon the Edge of the Cor¬ 
nea. -*Tis ttrewed with Millions of Arteries and 

Veins, which never appear but when the Blood is 
more rapid than ufually, as it happens in the Difeafes 
called Ophtbalmi cs. 

(N) The Cornea proceeds from that Part of the 
Dura Mater, in which the optick Nerve is wrapped, 
and patting under the Conjunctiva becomes conlpicu- 
ous in the Gap which that Coat leaves in the Fore- 

Part of the Eye, -This Membrane being tranfpa- 

renton the Fore-Side, bears the Name of Cornea in 
that Part; but being thick and opaque at the Bottom, 

. where the Conjunctiva covers it, that Part of it is 
therefore called Sclerotis, i, c. hard. 

• (O) The third Coat is the Uvk a, called alfo Choro - 
\ides , from its Refcmblance to the Chorion. It pro- 
' coeds from the Pia Mater, which covers the optic 

Nerve. Of the Duplicature of this Part, is formed a 

,'flriped, variegated Circle, called the Iris, -In its 

,Middle is an Aperture, called the Pupil, or ylpplc of 
the Eye, about which the Jr Is forms a Ring. From 
•the In fide of this Tunic fpring certain Fibres, which 

• fpreading round the Cry (tall ine Humour, form the Li- 
' gamcn turn C it $ are. 

(P) The Retina, fo called, from, its being 
drawn up in the Form of a Net behind the Humours, 
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confifts of a Dilatation of the optic Nerve, and re. 
ceives the Impreflion of Objedts •, for of all the Tuni- 
cles of the Eye, this alone is untranfparent; fo that 
the Species of Objects, after patting through the other 
Membranes and Humours, refledt upon the Retina, 

which reprerents them to the Brain, according as it 
receives them. 


(QJ The Vitrea, from its glafly Humour is the 
5th Coat, and the firft of the proper ones ; it fpreads 
out through the whole Subttance of the Humour, fmall 
Filaments, which hinder it from flipping out of its 
Place *, but when the Coat, which is very thin, is broken, 
the Humour melts, and turns all into Water. 

(R) The Second of the proper Coat is entitled 
Aracbnoides, from its being thin, like a Cobweb, 
This Tunic ferves for an immediate Cover to the Cry- 
ftalline Humour, and is tranfparent, that the Images 
of Objects might appear in it as in a Looking Glaft. 

The Humours of the Eye, enclofed within thefe Tu¬ 
nics, are three, viz. 1. the Aqueous, a limpid, tran¬ 
fparent Humour, fituate in the Fore-part of the Eye 

immediately under the Cornea , and occafioning its 
Protuberance. 

(S) 2. The Crystal r.i n'e is fituated immediately 
under the Aqueous, behind the Uvea, oppoflte to the 
Pupil. 

(T) 3. The vitreous , or glafly Humour, which 
fills all the Part of the Cavity of the Globe; and is 
that which gives the fpherical Figure to the Eye. 

The whole Structure and Apparatus of the Eye 
tends to this, that there be produced a diftindt and 
vivid Collection in the Bottom of the Eye , diredtly 
under the Pupil , of all the Rays, which proceeding 
from any Point of an Objedt, and entring the Eye, 
penetrate the cryftalline Humour ; and that fo many 
Points being painted in the Bottom of the Eye , as are 
confpicuous in an Objedt, that fo a fmall Image like 
thereto, may be reprefented in the Retina. 

In Order to this the Rays from any radiant or re¬ 
flecting Point, flriking on the Cornea , are refradted 
towards the Perpendicular, and thus determined to 
proceed through the Aperture of the Pupil to the 
Surface of the Cryftalline, while other Rays, which 
entered fo obliquely as to be thrown upon the Iris, 
are refiedted out again, that they may not difturb the 
Diftindnefs of the Sight; and others, whofe lefs Ob¬ 
liquity threw them between the Uvea and vitreous Hu¬ 
mour, are extinguiflied in the Darkncfs thereof; that 
none can be propagated through the Vitreous, but fuch 
as pafling through the Pupil, ttrike on the Cryftal¬ 
line. 

In the mean Time the Iris contradling by its Circu¬ 
lar, or dilating by its right Fibres, the Papilla of the 
Eye, admits fewer or more Rays, as the Objedt is nearer, 
or more vivid ; or remoter and more languid. 

Now the flatter the Figure of the Cornea is, the 
lefs does it colledt the Rays emitted from any lucid 
Point; whence fewer arrive at the Cryftalline, and 
thole more diverging, unldfs when they come from a 
very remote Objedt: On the contrary, the rounder it 
i9, the more ol the Rays from any Point docs it col¬ 
ledt and throw on the Cryftalline , and chofe the more 
converging; whence one great Caufe of the Defedts 
of the Eyes both of old Men and Myopes. Again, 
the Rays tranfmittecl through the Pupil to the Cry - 
ftalline, are there refradted a-new, further collcdtcd, 
and rendered converging; fo as that thofe which 
came from the fame Point of Objedt, arc now thrown 
in one Point through the Vitreous, upon the Retina, 
where they paint or exhibit that precifc Point of the 
Objedt whence they flowed. Accordingly if the 
Cryftalline be very denfe, or fpherical, the Focus , or 
the Point wherein they are united will be too near; 
and if too flat or rare, the Point will be too remote: 
The Eftedt of both which, is Confufion.-And 


hence another Caufe of the Defedts of Myopes and 
Preft>it,c. 

As complex ns the Meehanilm of the Eye may 
feem, and as manifold as the Parts are which* have 
Relation thereto, the Juftnefs of Vilion leeins to re- 
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quire an exaft Habitude in them all.--Thus, tho* 

the Pupil be no fubftantial Part of the Eye, but only 
an Aperture of the Uvea, almoft perpetually changing 
its Bignefs, according to the different Degrees of 
Light, the Eye chances to be expofed to ; and there¬ 
fore fhould feem, while this Hole remains open, to 
perform its Office, by giving Entrance to the inci¬ 
dent Rays of Light; yet Mr, Boyle faw a Woman* 
who, after a Fever, not being able to dilate the Pa¬ 
pilla of her Eyes, as before, though they were little 
narrower than ordinary ; yet had fhe thereby almoft 
loft her Sight.— And on the other Side, though a 
competent Widenefs of the Pupil be requifite to a 
clear and diftinCt Vifion, yet if its Dilatation exceeds 
the due Limits* there is thereby produced a confider- 
rable Diftemper of Sight. It may feem alfo but a 
flight Circumftance, that the tranfparent Coats of the 
Eye fhould be void of Colour ; and of as little Mo¬ 
ment, chat the Cornea fhould be very fmooth, pro¬ 
vided it remain tranfparent ; yet, when either of thefe 
Circumftances is wanting, the Sight is greatly vi¬ 
tiated.— Thus we fee that in the Yellow Jaundice, 
the adventitious Colour wherewith the Eye is tinged, 
makes the Patient think he fees many Objefts yellow, 
which are of a contrary Colour. 

It has of late been an Opinion, that though both 
Eyes be open, and turned cowards an ObjeCt, yet 
only one of them at a Time is effectually employed 
in giving the Reprefentation ; fo that the having of 
two Eyes fhould feem in fome Sort a Redundance.— 
But Mr. Boyle furnifhes feveral Confidcrations which 
invalidate this Opinion, and fhew, that both the Eyes 
are of Ufe at the fame Time.-— He allures us he has 
found by frequent Experiment, that his two Eyes to¬ 
gether beheld an ObjeCt in another Situation, than 
either of them a-part v/ould do.— He adds, that he 
has met with a noble Perfon, who, in a Fight had 
pne of his Eyes ftrangely mangled by a Mufket-Ball, 
which came out at his Mouth ; after which Accident, 
he could not well pour Drink out of one Veffel into 
.another, but had broken many dalles, by letting 
them fall out of his Hand, when he thought he had 
given them to another, or fet them down on the Ta¬ 
ble : He added, that this Aptnefs to misjudge of Di¬ 
stances and Situation continued with him, though not 
in the fame Degree, for two Years. 

The noblcft.and moft excellent Senfe next to See¬ 
ing is that of Hearing ; therefore I will examine here 
the admirable Structure of the Parcs employed 
therein. . 

The Ear is the Organ of Hearing, or that Part 
whereby Animals receive the lmpreffion of Sounds. 

The Ear is divided into the outer and inner Part. 
•The former is that which appears upon the external 
Surface; the Latter confifls of feveral Particles and 
Cavities within the OJ]a Pctrofa. 

(X) The outer Part, or Auricle , is Semicircular, 
and contains divers Sinuofities.— Its upper Part, which 
is the broadeft, is called Ala, or Wing, and the Lat¬ 
ter, which is narrow, foft, and pendulous, the Lobe, 

or Ftbra , being that’to which Ladies hang their Ear¬ 
rings, &SV. 

1 he outer Area , or Extent of the Auricle , is called 

tnc Helix y and the inner, oppofitc thereto, the Jin* 

thelix ; the little Protuberance of the Side next the 

Face, is called the Tragus, or Tircus ; and the Ridge 

juft above, and oppofitc to it, an Anti tragus*. And 

the Cavity, leading to the Beginning of the Meatus, 
the Concha. 

The Auricula , or the outer Part of the Ear , con- 
fifts of a thin Cartilage covered with a Skin, Liga¬ 
ment, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and Muffles.—The 
Cartilage is not divided in Men, as it is in other Ani¬ 
mals,—The Ligament faUening the Ear to the Os 
PetroJ'um is ft rung, and proceeds from the Peri era . 
ntum,' -The Nervesipring from the fecund Vertebra 
o* the Neck; the Arteries from the Carotides j and 
the Veins repair to the Jugal arcs. 

Though die Auricula has no man ill* ft Motion, yet 
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’tis provided with four Mufcles' otie Sup'efiot and 
three Pofteriors. 

(Y) The Superior proceeds from the Mufcuhh 
Frontalis , it being Part thereof, and is inferred in the 
■ Auricle , which it pulls upwards. The other three; 
which make but one ftefhy Body, rife from the Os 
Occipius , and the mamillary ProcefTes, and is inferr¬ 
ed behind at the Root of the Ear.— It fefves to pull 
the Ear backwards and downwards. (ZZZ) 

The external Ear is not the principal Organ of 
Hearing, though, at the fame Time, it contributes 
very much to the Perfection of that Senfe, in receiv¬ 
ing the Sounds, and introducing them to the Mea+ 
tus of the internal Ear 5 fince thofe, whofe Ears 
are cropt or cut off, have but a confufed Way of 
Hearing, and are obliged either to form a Cavity 
round the Ear with their own Hands, or elfe to make 
ufe of a Horn, and apply the End of it to the inner 

Cavity of the Ear , in Order to receive the agitated 
Air. 0 

Under the Ears we meet with big conglomerated 

Glands, for the Secretion of the Saliva, called Paro¬ 
tides. 

The inner Part of the external Ear is poffcffed by 
the Meatus Auditorius , or Auditory Paffage, which 
commences from the Bottom of the Concha , called the 
Alvearium , and is continued in a winding Direction, 
turning fometimes this Way, and fomecimes that, to 

the Memhrana Tympani. -The Meatus is dug out 

of the Os Temporis , and lined with a Membrane, 
furnilhed with divers little Glands that i'eparace a 
thick, yellow, glutinous Humour, called Cerumen, 
or Ear-wax, ferving to defend the Ear from the In- 

grefs of Vermin, and other extraneous Bodies.--> 

The external Ear is feparated from the internal by a 
thin, dry, round, and tranfparent Membrane, called, 

improperly Tympanum , or Drum, and placed at the 
further End of the Meatus. 

Behind this Membrane is a Cavity, called the 
Barrel of the Drum, being three or four Lines deep, 

and five or fix broad.--In this Cavity are three 

little Bones, viz. the Malleus, Incus, and Stapes ; i. e. 
the Hammer, the Anvil, and the Stirrop, which we 

have feen in th tOfteology. -Their Articulation is 

fuch, that the Malleus is faftened to the Tympanum, 

which communicates to them that which it receives 
from the Air. 

To give Motion to thefe Bones is the Office of a 
Mufcle placed in the Barrel of the Drum, which pro¬ 
duces a Tendon, which faftens it to the Procefs, which 
the Handle of the Hammer obliges to approach to 

its Head.--The ACtion of this confifls in pulling 

the Handle of the Hammer inwards, and in ftrecch^ 
ing the Membrane of the Drum, which afterwards 
unbends when the Mufcleceafes to pull; for the little 
Bones are fo articulated, and mutually joined by Li¬ 
gaments, that they make a Sort of elaftick Spring, 
which, in Conjunction with that of the Drum, ferves 
for an Antagonift to the Mufcle. 

Two Meatus are fituate at the Side of the Cavity, 
one opening into the Palate, called Aquednff^ which 
is partly cartilaginous, and partly membranous, and 
the ocher fhorter and bigger, opening into the Sinus 
in the mamillary Procefs. 

We come next to two Gaps, or Apertures, called 
Fencjlr<c Tympani, which are placed in the Surface of 
the Os Pctrofum , which is oppofite to the Membrane 
of the Tympanum. ^ The firft, called Fencjlra Ova Us, 
by Rcafon of its Figure, is fituate a little higher than 
the other, and receives the Bafts of the Stapes j the 
other Rotunda, notwithftanding its Figure, is oval 
like the former, and clofed by a thin, dry, tranfpa- 
renc Membrane, refembling that of the Tympanum. 

Anatomijls are not agreed upon the Ule ofayW/ 
Chord, which lies in the Cavity of the Tympanum, 
and runs over the inner Surface of the Membrane, 
called Chorda Tympani ; feme will have it an Artery, 
fome a Nerve, others a Vein, or the Tendon of the 
Mufcle ot the Malleolus ; but it is now difeovered to 

be 
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be a Branch oF the fifth Pair of Nerves, which meets 
the Portio Dura, the hard Part of the auditory 
Nerve. 

The two Windows , or Feneftr<c, above-mentioned, 
open into a Cavity, dug out of the Os Petrofum , 
which for its Detours and Meanders is called the La¬ 
byrinth. 

The Pipes whereof the Labyrinth confifts, are called 
by different Names.-The Beginning of the Ca¬ 

vity is called Veftibulum , by Reafon it leads into the 
other two; in it are obferved nine Apertures, or Fo¬ 
ramina .■—From the Veftible there fet out three femi- 
circular Meatus's, which return to it by another 
Road.— All thefe furround the For in x of the Veftible, 
and one of them has the Name of Orizontal , while 

the other two are called Vertical.- -In the Labyrinth 

is fuppoled to be contained the innate Air. 

The Cochlea, Snail or Shell, is the laft Cavity 
which confifts of two Parts, viz. a fpiral, femi-oval 
Canal; and a Lamina formed into a fpiral Flight. The 
Canal makes two Turns and a Half round a Newel, 
or Axis, ftill growing lefs as it afeends.---The fpi¬ 

ral Lamina divides this Cavity into two, being faften- 
ed by its Bale to this Axis, and by its other Extre¬ 
mity, to the Surface of the Canal, oppofite to the 

Axis, by Means of a very fine Membrane.--The 

Cavity of the Cochlea thus divided, forms, as it were, 
two Stair-cafes, both formed on the fame Newel, one 
over the other, but without any Communication be¬ 
tween them. 

The Aqutfduft is the Auditory Nerve , which con¬ 
fifts of two Branches or Parts; the one foft, called Por¬ 
tio Mollis ; and the other harder, Portio Dura: The 
firft Part is fpent on the Organ of Hearing, being di¬ 
vided into five Branches, which form a delicate Web, 

that lines the Veftibuhtm , Cochlea , &c.-The hard 

Part pafllng out of the Cranium , is diftribated among 
the Parts of the external Ear. 

The Senfe of Hearing is performed in the following 
Manner. 

The external Air being tolled by very quick and 
nimble Concuflions, enters the firft: Meatus , and 
ftrikes upon the Drum; and that Membrane being 
thus connetted, /hakes the fmall String behind it, and 
the three Jictie Bones that are knit to it; and by that 
Means conveys the external Motion to the internal 
Air: Upon which this Air fubtilizes itfelf, and forti¬ 
fies its Agitation in the Windings of the Labyrinth, 
and by entering into the fpiral Cochlea , as advancing 
from a broader to a narrower Space; the Air thus 
fubtilized, communicates itfelf to the Nerve, which 
conveys it to the common Senforitim. So that thefe 
different Modifications of the Air, move the Imagi¬ 
nation, to form the Senfation, called Sound ; for 
Hearing is no Action, but only the Reception of the 
Impreftion of the Air, into the Nerves chat vifit the 
Ear . 

Diftempers incident to the Ear , and adjacent Parts, 
are Noifes, Otalgia, Otocel , Deafnefs, &c. of which 
more at large in our Treatife of the Maladies inci¬ 
dent to the human Body, under the Letter M . 

Several Naturalifts and Phyficians have held, that 
cutting off the Ears renders Perfons barren and un- 
prolifick, which Notion was what firft occafioned 
Legiftators to order the Ears of Thieves, &V. to be 
cur oft, left they fhould produce their like. 

The Dauphinefs, Grandmother to the prefent King 
of France, Lewis XV, had brought into a Cuftom 
in France , the cutting oft of Ears , as a Punilhmenc 
for Dcfertcrs, which having been found fince, too 
cruel and barbarous, has been changed into that of 
fp) it ting only the Lobe. 

The Ear has its Beauties, which a good Painter 
ought by no Means to difregard: Where it is well 
formed, it would be an Injury to the Head to be 
hidden.- Suetonius infills particularly on the Beau¬ 

ties of Auguftm \s Ears \ and MU an, deferibing the 
Beauties of Afpafta, oblerves, flic had fliorc Ears 
Martial ranks large Ears among the Number of De¬ 
formities. 


Among the Athenians, it was a Mark of Nobility 
and Diftin« 5 tion, to have the Ears bored and per¬ 
forated, as it is ftill in fome Parcs of Afta and Africa . 

--—Among the Hebrews and Romans, ic was a 

Mark of Servitude. 

The next Senfe which offers itfelf to our Confi- 
deration, is that of Smelling, and the Nofe is the Or¬ 
gan thereof. 

The Nose is divided into the Root or upper Part, 
which lies between the two Eyes ; the lower or Vor- 
fum ; the Spina or pointed Part, which is yet lower; 
the cartilaginous moveable Tip ; the little Globe; the 
lateral Parts; the Alee or Wings; and the Columna 
or Pillar, which is the fielhy Part that advances in 

the Middle, and feparates the two Noftriis.-Thefe 

are called external Parts. 

The Teguments of the Nofe are common to the 
reft of the Face ; under thefe appear the Mufcles of 
the Nofe , which are feven in Number, viz. one com¬ 
mon, and fix proper-Of the laft Sort, four di¬ 

late it, and the other two concradfc it. 

The common Mufcle is a Part of the orbicular 
Mulcle of the Lips; it draws the Nofe down¬ 
wards, when it brings the upper Lip to approach the 
lower. 

3. The Pyramidales or 'Triangulares , which are the 
two firft of the proper Clafs proceed from the Su¬ 
ture of the Forehead, and are inferted with a broad 
Tendon in the AU of the Nofe, which they ferve to 
draw afunder. 
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4. The Dilalanies, fo called from their ferving to 
widen the external Apertures of the Noftriis, and 
refemble a Myrtle-leaf, proceed from the Bone of 
the Nofe, near the AU, and terminate in the round 
place of the fame Wing. 

5. The Conftringents, which draw the Wings of 
the Nofe downwards, and at the fame Time the up¬ 
per Lip alfo downwards, have an inner Situation, 
being hidden under the Coat that invefts the No¬ 
ftriis. They fpring from the inner Part of the Bone 
of the Nofe, and are inferted in the internal AU of 
the Noftriis. 

The upper Part of the Nofe being bony, there are 
five Cartilages under thefe Mufcles, which form the 
lower Parc; the two fuperior Cartilages , which are 
broad upwards, but foften and grow narrow in 
their Defcent, adhere to two Bones of the Nofe: 
The other two, which form the AU, are faftened to 
the Extremities of the fuperior ones, by membranous 
Ligaments; and the fifth is placed in the Middle for 
a Partition between the two Noftriis. 

The Membrane of the Nofe is furniftied with large 
Arteries from the Carotidcs\ and Veins which empty 
themfelves into the Jugular; and Nerves from the 
fifth Pair, as well as the olfa&ory Nerve. 

In this Membrane is a great Number of fmall 
Glands, which filtrate a white vifeous Liquor, called 

Snot.— - Befides thefe two Sinks, there are fome 

others that convey a Liquor like the former into the 
Noftriis. 

By Means of this Mucus or Pituila, is the Mem¬ 
brane kept foft, and defended from the Injuries of 
extraneous Bodies, efpecially thole of the Air; which 
muft pafs this Way in Infpjration, when the Mouth 
is flnit. 

The firft of the excretory Dudts is the Caneilis 
Nafalis, formed by the Coition of the two lachry¬ 
mal Points, that pafs through the Foramen of the Os 
Unguis.- -Through this Paflage, Part of the Hu¬ 
mour that waters the Eye, diftils into the Nofe, -- 

The fecond, is the two Holes of the Sinus Front ales, 
which unload in the Nofe, a Snot filtrated by the 
Glands of their Membrane.—The third is the two 
Holes of the Sinus's of the Os Sphenoides, there be¬ 
ing one on each Side.-The fourth is the two Ori¬ 

fices of the maxillary Cavities.—The fifth is the 
AqtucduU, fome Part whereof is in veiled with the 
giandulous Membrane of the Noftriis. 

The Nostrils are the two Apertures at the Bafis 
of the Nofe , or the Commencement of two Cavities, 
a which 
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which afford a continual Ingrefs and Egrefs to the Air. 
—Each of thefe Cavities divides afterwards into two 
others, one of which afcends towards the Sieve-like 
Bone, and the other defcends to the Palate, in order 
to empty itfelf in the Bottom of the Mouth, and the 

Throat. 

There are two other Conduits, which run from 
the Nojlrils to the Mouth. They commence at the 
Bottom of each Nqftril , and paffing over the Palate, 
perforate it under the fore Teeth, where they come 
to a Period. 

The whole inner Capacity of the No/e is lined with 
a pretty thick Coat, which is a Continuation of the 
Dura Mater, at the lower Part whereof grows fome 
Hairs, vifjble at the Entry of the No/e, and of very 
little, or no Ufe. 

The internal No/e is filled with feveral cartila¬ 
ginous Plates feparated from one another, whofe 
Extremities terminate at the Root of the No/e, and 
which ferve to fupport its inner Coat, which hav¬ 
ing a very long Extent, is therefore folded into the 
little Cavities of the No/e, runs quite round thefe La¬ 
minar > in Order to employ all its Length in a narrow 
Space, and covers their Surface exattly. 

In this inner Tunicie of the No/e, the Olfatftory 
Nerves are diffufed, and rendered capable of the 
Perception of odori/erous Effluvia, which is effected 
in the following Manner. 

The little Atoms that exhale from odoriferous Bo¬ 
dies, are carried along with the Air to the No/e, 
where, by ftriking upon its inner Membrane, they 
jog the final! Pipes of the Olfaftory Nerves, imme¬ 
diately the fubtile Matter with which they are filled, 
partakes of this Commotion, which by Virtue of the 
Continuity, flics in a Moment to the Corpora Striata, 
from whence rhefe Nerves proceed, and whereof our 
Imagination, fenfible of the different Undulations, 
which each Objeft can occafion in the Spirits, per¬ 
ceives that this is the Impreflion of an odoriferous Bo¬ 
dy ; whence proceeds the Senfation, called Smelling, 
which is not an A&ion, but a paffive Quality of the 
OIfactory Nerve. 

Befides this Ufe of the No/e, which is the Princi¬ 
pal, Nature has made it, as it were, a Diverticulum 
to the Eyes , there being a confiderable Paflage into 
each Noftril, that empties itfelf under the Middle of 
Os turbinaturn, arifing from two Apertures, called 
Pun ft a Lacbrymalia, at the great Can thus. 

By this Way the fuperfluous Moiflure of the Eyes 
is carried off, which would otherwife incommode the 
Cheeks, as in Effect it does, when thofe Parts are 
afredled with any Diforder; as in the AEgilops, and 
Fi/htla Lachrymal! s. 

The Difeafes of the No/e , arc a Coryza, Ozana 
Polypus , Sarcana , Noli me Tangcre, Sneezing, and the 
Lo/s of Smelling. 

The Figure and Magnitude of the No/e cannot be 
nicely adjuflcd, becaufe fome have bigger No/es than 
others. A great hawk Nofe is preferable to a flat 
one ; for befides thar, a large No/e never fpoils the 
Face, open and wide Noftrils are Hill better than 
little narrow ones, upon the Account of the Conve- 
niency of Refpiration, as well as Beauty. 

In Tart ary, the grcarefl Beauties are thofe which 
have the Itafl No/cs ; the Wife of Zinghi/cban , Mo¬ 
ther of Tamerlane, is mentioned by Rttybrock , as a 
celebrated Beauty, becaufe file had only two Holes 

for a No/e, -Thofe Sorts of Beauties arc not often 

toafted under our Hemifphcre ; for though our Wives 
have often their No/e, in their Way, and wc are of¬ 
ten led by the No/e , by them; we nevertheless prefer 
all thofe (nconvcniencies to that of having no No/e at 

all.*-Therefore we are very far from following the 

Cuflom of the Crim Tar tars, who break the No/es of 
their Children in their Infancy, for Fear it (hould 
fl'ancl before their Eyes * for when they have their 
Nofe broken, they nuift have done it them Pelves* 
and very much again(l our Inclination.-—-We mull 
reufonably fuppofe, that in thofe Countries they have 
not the lead Notion of the Ufe of Spectacles, or that 


the Extirpation of the Nofe {Lengthens their Sight, 
in (Lengthening the Optic/e, by the Obftru&ion of 

the Ol/attory Nerve. -It is true, that among us, 

the Lofs of one’s No/e is a Mark of Diftindhion, and 
of the Courage and Bravery cf thofe who have fought 
under Cupid 's Standard, but that Badge is not much 
ambitioned, not even by the greateft of our Heroes. 

The Italian Nofe-mendcr, mentioned by Amb. 
Pare, would - be of fome Service to our -Gladiators 
on Venus's Amphitheatre, who in their warm En¬ 
counters have fometimes the Misfortune to lofe their 

No/e. -His Method (fays our Author) was to make 

an Apperture in the Patient’s Arm, and there to en¬ 
graft the mutilated No/e ; the Arm being bound up 
for four and twenty Days, the Nofe took Root in the 
Wound, and glewed itfelf with the Flefh of the 
Arm, and grew to its Bulk ; which cone, he cut off 
the Flefh of the Arm, and fafhioned the No/e to its 
liking, applied it in its Place, and healed the Wound 

at his Leifure.-In all Appearance, the Veflels 6f 

this new No/e, had alfo a very great Analogy with 
thofe of the Parts it was applaced to; and the Artifl 
was fo dextrous in the Application, as to have their 
Tubercules , meet exadliy for the Circulation of the 
Juices, and the Nourifhment of the additional Part. 

•-Which feems to me fome what difficult in the 

Execution ; for really I cannot fay of this, that Si 71011 
e vero , e bene trovato. 

Before we examine the Tongue, which is the Or¬ 
gan of Tafte, it will not he improper to premile an 
Account of the Mou,tb which contains it. 

The Mouth has two Lips, one above, and an¬ 
other below, which are a'.fungous Flefh, covered with 
a very thin Coar, continuous with that of the Mouth. 

The Lips have feveral Glands placed under the 
Coat that covers them, and which are furnifhed with 
little Arteries from the Carotides , and Veins which 
carry back the Blood to the external Jugulars. 

The Lips have thirteen Mufcles, eight proper, and 
five common. Of the proper, four belong to the 
upper, and four to the lower Lips j of the common, 
two are allotted to each Lip , and an odd one. 

(7) The firff of the Propers, which belong to the 
upper Lips , proceeding from the upper Jaw-bone, 
where the Fore*teeth Inci/ores are placed, is called 
Incifivus , and inferted in the upper Lip, which it 
pulls upwards. 

(8) The fecond, its Antagonift, is called Triangu¬ 
laris, fprings from the lateral and external Part of 
the Bafts of the lower Jaw-Bone, and is inferted near 
the Corner of the Mouth in the upper Lip, which 
it pulls downwards. 

(9) The. third, called Mont anus, allotted to the 
lower Lip , proceeds from the fore and lower Part 
of the Cfiin, and from the Root of the Fore-teeth, of 
the lower Jaw *, and terminates in the Brim of the 
lower Lip, which it draws down. 

(9) The fourth is the Antagonifl: of the lafl, and 
is called Caninus, from its proceeding from the upper 
Jaw-Bone above the Eye-teeth. *Tis inferted in the 
lower Lip , near the Corner of the Mouth, and ferves 
to draw up this Lip. 

(10) The Zigmaticus, from its Proccffion from the 
Zygoma , is the fifth Mufcle, and the fir 11 : of the 
common Sort, *Tis inferted in the Corner of the 
Mouth, to draw it towards the Ears. 

( j a.) The fixth rifes from the Roots of the Grinders 
of both Jaws, and terminates in the Circumference of 
the Lips. *Tis called the Buccinator, from its Adlion 
in fwelling and enlarging the Check, when we found 
a Trumpet, 

(13) The odd Mufcle, called Orbicularis , is the 
Flefh that cn com pa fils the two Lips, like a Sphi niter, 
and fhuts the Mouth, by drawing them together. 

The Nerves of the Lips come from the fifth, fixth, 
and eighth Pair of the Head, and fome from the 
Par Acceffort tint. 

When the Mouth is well made, with ruby Lips, 
it contributes much to a beautiful Face. The Mouth 
is of a contrary Mould from the Eycsj for a little 
A a Mouth 
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Mouth is always handfomefi: ; whereas the iargeft 
Eyes are hardly luch. 

Under the Eyes, between the Nofe and Ears, lies 
a round Prominence called the Pom um, (tiled the Seat 
of Shame, becaufe it reddens or grows pale in the 
Recefs of that Paflion ; the loofe Part under it Is cal¬ 
led the Cheek, or Bucca ; the upper Part of the up¬ 
per Lip > My ft ax > in the Slit between the two Lips, 
Mouth i the prominent Parts of the Lips, Prolabia ; 
the lower Part of the Under-Lip, Chin > and the 
flefhy Part under the Chin, Buccula. 

Within the Mouth are contained the Gums , the 
Palate, the Uvula , and the Tongue. 

The Gums fcrve to keep rhe Teeth faft in their 
Sockets, and con lift of a hard and folid Sort of 
FJefh, that poflefles the upper Parc of thofe Sockets 

or Alveoli .--When the Teeth are. corrupted, fome- 

times fmall A bfce files happen in the Gums , which Sur¬ 
geons are obliged to open with a Launcec. 

The Palate, alfo called the Roof of the Mouth, 
from being its upper Part, is formed by the maxillary 
Bones, and the Bones of the Palate , and covered 
with a thick, Shrivelled Membrane. 

The Sublhince of this Tunicle , is (trewed all over 
with conglomerate Glands, which are continued to 
the Ton ft!a or Almonds.—Thefe Glands feparate a Sort 
of Serofity, which they difcharge into the Mouth by 
an Infinity of little Pipes that perforate it as if it 
were a Sieve. 

The Uvula is a fmall pyramidal Prominence, 
which hangs down from the Palate upon the Root 

of the Tongue --’Tis formed by the Union of two 

little round Mufcles, that fpring from the Septum, or 
Partition-wall of the Nofe ; thefe Mufcles ferve to 
raife ir, and' when the Aflion ceafes, it falls by its 

own Weight.--Upon the Sides of the Uvula, are 

two Arches, called Rim<e Nafales , which con fill: of 
femi circular Fibres, covered with a thin Skin, upon 
which arc difperfed little glandulous Grains. When 
the femi-circular Arches ftrerch themfelves length- 
wife, they become (Irait, in Order to confine the Air 
within the Mouth, when we blow or heave up the 
Checks ; they likewife (lop the Entry of the Larynx , 
and fo hinders rhe Air to fpring from the Afpera Ar - 
tcria, when we breath, in performing the fame Aflion. 

(i5, 15) The Motions of the Uvula are very mani¬ 
fest in fume Pcrfons, and are performed by four 
Mufcles, two called Periflapbylini Extern:, and two 
PeriftapLylint Intern /. The two firft proceed from 
the upper Jaw under the laft Grinder 5 and terminate 
by a flight Tendon in the Uvula. 

(1 6, 16) The Periftaphylini Interni rife from the 
inner Wing of the Pterigoides Procefs, where there 
(lands a little moveable Cartilage chat miniflers to 
their Motion. After that they mount along the 
Wing of the Procefs, and are inferted in the Uvula. 
Thefe four Mufcles ferve to advance, and draw back 

the Uvula , when we fwallow Victuals.-Often - 

time the Uvula is (welled and inflamed, (which the 
Vulgar call the Falling of the Roof of the Mouth) 
and fomccimes it runs out to luch a Length, that 
Surgeons arc obliged to cut off the Tip of it. 

(17, 17) Upon each Side of the Uvula , betwixt 
the Larynx and the Mufcles of the Os Uyoidcs, 
there (land the Ton/:lhe or Amigdalv, conglomerate 
Glands, I have mention’d with the Larynx. They arc 
iurnifiicd with all Sorts of Veflels, and drain out 
the Serum that moiflen the Tongue, the Larynx , and 
the (Efophagus . 

The Tongue, which is the Organ of Tafle, and 
the principal Inllrument of Speech and Deglution, 
is feated in the Mouth under the Arch of the Palate. 

The Tongue is fattened to the Os Uyoidcs , the 
Larynx, and the Fauces, by Means of a membraneous 
Xagament running along the lower Side of ir, about 
half-way, called the Fr<vnum. 

Its Size is indifferent bulky, and proportioned to 
that of the Mouth j when too (liort we cannot (hoot 
it out; when too thick it maker, us Hammer; and 
when too fl.iggy and mold, as in Children, they 
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can’t well articulate their Words. 

The main Bulk and Body of the Tongue is made 
up of Mufcles, which are covered on the upper Part 
with a papillary nervous Subdance, over which is 
fpread a pretty (trong Membrane, indead of the 
Epidermis, and full of Papilla of a pyramidal Figure, 
efpecially towards the Tip ; which Papilla . (land 
pointing towards the Root of the Tongue in a bend¬ 
ing Podure, which make their Figure to be Concavo - 

■Thefe Apices or Papilla: are fo very mi- 


Convcx. - 

nute and flender in Men, that they make the Coat 
appear on the upper Part to be villous, efpecially 
as they approach towards the Root. The Figure of 
the Papilla in human Tongues, is not fo plainly difcern- 
able to the naked Eye, as not to need the Microfcope. 

Under this lies a foft reticular Sort of Coat, full 
of Holes like a Sieve, and always lined with a 
thick yellowifh Mucus . This Membrane is fo exceed¬ 
ing tender, that it is noc to be examined with the 

naked Eye unlefs boiled.-After boiling, it appears 

like a Kind of Gaufe, between whofe Threads innu¬ 
merable Holes appear, through which the Apices of 

the papillary Bodies underneath are exerted.--This 

Membrane on the upper Side next the outward, ap¬ 
pears white with a Cad towards yellow, but black on 
the Side next the Tongue. 

The greateft Parc of the Body of the Tongue is 
mufculous, confiding of Plans of Fibres in different 
Directions: The fird or external Plan, confids of 
drait Fibres, which cover the Tongue from one Ex¬ 
treme to the other ; when thefe contrail they fhorcen 
it. Under this are feveral other Plans running from 
the under to the upper Side, which ferve to make it 
broad and thin. Thefe two Kinds of Fibres lie ftra * 
turn fuper Jlratum, a Plate of the one, and then a 

Plate of the other.-’Tis by the Means of thefe 

Fibres that the Tongue moves itfi-lf, and turns like an 
Ed in the Mouth. 

Though the Tongue confifls of a fibrous and mufcu¬ 
lous Subdance, and by that Means is qualify’d to 
turn itfelf any way in the Mouth, yet it is furnilhed 
with Mufcles for the Performance of its great Mo¬ 
tions.--Thefe Mufcles are eight in Number, four 

on each Side. 

(23, 23) The fird Pair is the Gcnyoghfti, which 
proceed from the lower Part of the Chin, and are 
inferred in the anterior and interior Parc of the 
Tongue ; which Mufcles pull the Tongue forwards, 
anti put it out of the Mouth. 

(24, 24) The fecond is the S/yloglofti, which fpring 
from the Sty bides Procefs, and terminate in the la¬ 
teral and upper Part of the Tongue in order to puli 
it upwards. 

(25, 25) The Ba si 00 loss 1, which move the Tongue 
towards the Bottom of the Mouth, are the third, 
proceed from the upper Part of the Bafts of the Os 
Uyoidcs, and are inferted in the Root of the Tongue. 

(26, 26) The fourth Pair is the Ce ratoglossj, 
which rife from the upper Part of the Cornu of the 
Os Uyoidcs, and arc inferted in the Sides of the 
Tongue, which they pull a fide and backwards.--When 
thefe four Mufcles on each Side aft fucceflivcly, they 
move the Tongue round. 

Mr. Coivpcr allows no more than three genuine 
Pair of Mnicies to the Tongue, viz. the Gcnioglojftum, 
Ccratoglojfum, and Styloglojj'um. 

Down the Middle of the Tongue, length-wife, runs 
a Seam, called Line a Modi ana, which divides it to 
the Bottom into two equal Parts, but noc fo effectually, 
but that the Blood Veflels of one Side communicate 
with thofe of the other.—Thefe Veflels arc Arteries 
from the Caro tides, and Veins called Runuhc, and 
are very confpicuous about the Fncmnn under the 
Tongue, ferving corc-convcy the Blood to the external 

Jugulars.--Thefe Veins are frequently opened in 

the Angina, and are the laft Re fort of old Women 

in this Cafe.-The Nerves of the Tongue come 

from the fifth, fixth, and ninth Pair, the two lirlt 
of which have been called Guftatoriiy and the latter 
Molorii Lingua'. 

Tlu* 
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The Tongue ferves for fourUfes, r. To aflift the 
chewing Faculty by turning the Morfels in the Mouth. 
2. To promote Deglution. 3. To join with the Lips 
in articulating the Voice ; for it is by their joint Mo- 
tion that the Air fpringing from the Lungs is form’d 
into Words. 4. To be the principal Organ of 

Tafte. 

The Taste confifts in the Fluttering of the Spi¬ 
rits of the Tongue, caufed by the Sales of the Ali¬ 
ment, which (trike upon the Nerves in which they 
are contained, which Salts grating againft the papil¬ 
lary Prominences, occafion Undulations with them, 
which in the fame Moment are imparted to the Spi¬ 
rit contained in the Nerves, and by them tranfmit- 
ted to the Corpora Striata, with which they are con¬ 
tinuous, and which reprefent to the Imagination fuch 
Imprcfiions as they receive. 

We’il conclude our Splanchnology with a De- 
monftration of the falivary VeflcJs: Which are four in 
Number, two of which being luperior proceed from 
the Parotides , and the other two which are inferior 
rife out of the maxillary Glands. 

(29) The Parotides are large conglomerate Glands 
placed behind the Ears, and which fill all the Space, 
beeween the hinder Corner of the lower Jaw, and 
the Majioides Procefs.—*■—They receive Arteries from 
the Parotides, which reach within their Subftance 5 
and their Veins run to the Jugulars. The Saliva is 
fecreced from the Blood which pafies through their 
Subftance ; which Saliva is received by two VefTeJs, 
called Salivarcs , and formed out of feveral little 
Branches, which unite upon their Departure from the 
Glands, and marching along the Cheeks,-make a 
Breach thro’ the Middle of them, in order to-termi¬ 
nate in the Mouth. 

3. The Maxillary Gla nds (alfo of a conglo¬ 
merate Nature) are placed under the lower Maxilla , 
between the Larynx and the Os Hyoides. The Arte¬ 
ries, Veins, and Duftus Salivares, they are furnifhed 
with, are formed by the joint Union of feveral 
Branches under the Digaflrick Mufcle.--The Sali¬ 

va 9 filtrated thro’ thefe Glands, is taken up by- thofe 
falivary DuCts which unload it in the Mouth, under 
the Tip of the Tongue upon the two Sides of the Fra- 

num , by the lower Fore-teeth.-This Saliva ads 

the Part of the fir ft Diffolvcr of the Aliment. 

Here ends my hiftorical Account, or Demonftra- 
tions of all the Parts of the Trunk of the human 
Body, which muft be followed in courfe, by as plain 
a Demonftration of all the Parts of the Limbs, 

which are four in Number.-Two fuperior, called 

the Arms ; and two inferior, called the Legs ; but as 
thofe Parts (the Bones excepted, which 1 have demon- 
ftrated in my OJleology) arc a!mod* entirely mufeu- 
Jous, I’ll entertain my Readers with a general Hi* 
ftory of the Mufcles, and their Motions, called 
Myology. 

Myology, from the Greek /uuf, a Mufcle , 

and xoy(&, Difcourfe , is a Description of the Mufcles ; 
or the Knowledge of what relates to the Mufcles of 
the human Body. 

1 he Muscle is a Bundle of thin parallel Plates ; 
and is divided into a great Nuiqber of l'afciculi , or 
little Mufcles , each inclofed in its proper Membrane, 
from the internal Surface whereof, pals an infinite 
Number of traniverfe Filaments, which in ter fed the 
Mufcles into feveral diftintt Areas , filled with their 
refpedive Ftfhuli of Fibres. ! . . 

A Mufcle is ulually divided into three Parts, the 

Head, the Tail, jmd the Belly, -The Head and 

daily which are alfo called Tendons , are the two Ex¬ 
tremes of the Mufcle ; whereof the (irfi; is fixed to 

the liable Parc; and the latter to the Parc intended 
to he moved. 

The yenter, or Belly, is the Body of the Mufcle , 
being a thick flefliy Part into which are inferred Ar¬ 
teries and Nerves \ and out of which iffuc Veins 
and Lymphntide DuCIk. 

All thefe ]‘.uts oi a Mufcle , the Belly and the 
Tendons are compokd of tin: fame Fibres * their on- 


Jy Difference confifts in this, that the Fibres of the 
Tendons are more clofely and firmly bound together 
than thofe of the Belly , which are more loofe. Hence 
in the Belly there is Room for a fufficient Quantity 
of Blood to give them an Appearance of Rednefs; 
and the Whitenefs of the Tendons only proceeds from 
the Blood being in fome meafure excluded from the 

Tightnefs of their Contexture.-The Difference 

then.between the Belly and the Tendons , feems to be 
the fame, as beeween a Skein of Thread, and a Cord 
made of the fame Thread. 

As the Mufcles aft by having their Belly inflated 
or fwell’d ; for by that means they are fhortened fo 
as to draw or prefs the folid Bodies to which they are 
faftened, according to the Direction of their Fibres! 
--All the Difficulty then, in mufcular Motion, 

is, to affign their Fabrick and the Caufe of their 
Swelling. 

Every fingle Mufcle confifts of One fleftjy Body; 
and-two' Tendons \ but may be again divided into 
others fimilar, tho’lefs; and thofe again.into others 
ftill lefs, yet (till fimilar to the great ones 5 which 
Divifion may be carry’d on to a Degree of Subtility, 
that exceeds all Imagination, though it is reafcnable 

to think it muft have an End.-The la ft therefore 

being fimilar to the firft, muft, in like manner, have 
its Belly and Tendons 5 and this is what we com¬ 
monly call a mufcular Fibre, in an AfTembly or 
Union of feveral whereof a Mufcle properly con¬ 
fifts. 

1 1 # 

Dr. Boerbaave , from a Confideration, that the 
Nerves enter every Mufcle along with its Veins and 
Arteries, and that there laying afide their outer In¬ 
tegument, they are/ fo distributed thro’ the whole 
Body of the Mufcle, as that no one Point can be af* 
figned wherein - a Part of them is not found ; that 
thofe Nerves terminated here, and that in other 
Parts of the Body, the Extremities of the Nerves are 
expanded, as it were, into : Membranes *, concludes 
thiit the mufcular Fibres are nothing elfe but extreme¬ 
ly (lender Expanfions of the Nerves ftript of their 
Integuments, hollow within, and of the Figure of a 
Mufcle , and full of a Spirit communicated by the 
Nerve from its Origin in the Cerebellum , by the con¬ 
tinual ACtion of the Heart. 

Of thefe Fibres united are form’d Fafciculi , or 
Bundles; which again have their feveral Membranes 
wherein ‘they are involved, and kept diftinCl from 
others. This Membrane is extremely (lender and 
porous within, full of Oil, which is accumulated in 
time of Reft, and fpent in Motion, furnifhed by the 
Arteries; and this Oil, in Conjunction, with a fmootii 
mucous Juice, fecreted by fmall mucilaginous Glands, 
interfperfed among thefe Fafciculi , ferves to lubri¬ 
cate the Parts, and preferve the Fafciculi , from fret¬ 
ting on each other. 

Now, befidcs the Nerves, there are Arteries alfo 
carry’d into the Mufcles , and thofe in fuch Abun¬ 
dance, and of fuch Contexture, that .one might be 
inclined to think the whole Body of the Mufcle com- 
pofed of them. : ! 

A Mufcle has two Sorts of Motion, viz. Contra¬ 
ction and Extenfion; in the firft it-fhortens 1 , and 
lengthens itfelf in the fccond ; and this is'the Source 
of all the different Motions of the Body. 

The Motions arc either fimplc or compound. 
Thofe which tend direCtly upwards, downwards, 
forwards, backwards, to the right, or the left, are 
called, fimplc ; becatife they are performed by one 
Sort of Mufcle j but when levcral Mufcles a Cl jointly 
and fucceffivcly, as when one moves the Arm quite 
round, it is then a compound Motion. 

All Anatomifls agree that the Mufcles ferve to 
move all the Parts of the Body, when we plead*, but 
they do not nil equally conceive in what Manner the 
Mufcles aft; though it js generally believed that the 
Caufe of their Motion proceeds from the Brain ; time 
as fomvns the Will is determined to bow the YVrift, 
for Example, the Mufcles immediately obey, and the 
YVrift is actually bowed ; and that after this Manner... 

Thu 
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The Blood which is thrown by the Artery into the 
Body of the Mufcle without Interruption, is always 
ready to rarify iifelf in order to fwell the Mufcle , but 
that it cannot compafs of itfelf j for it is by a Mixture 
of the animal Juice imported to the Mufcle by the 
Netvc, that this Rarifadtion is brought about; which 
by enlarging the Diftance between the Fibres, fhortens 
them, and thereupon enfues the Motion of that Farr, 
which is tied to the Tail of the Mufcle. %' 

This Influx of the animal Juice into the Mufcle ne¬ 
ver takes Place but when we pleafe; and it is that 
which renders their Motion voluntary •, but afeer all 
we mult not think that the animal Juice is conveyed 
from the Brain to the Mufcles, at the fame Time, that 
the Soul wills the Motion ; for the Motion follows fo 
clofe upon the Rcfolution of the Will, that the Juice 
cannot go fo far in that Time. But the Cafe lies 
here ; the Nerves are fo many Conduits full of animal 
Juice, and when the Soul refolves to move any Muf- 
fcle , the Fibres of the Brain prefs gently upon the 
Extremity ol the Nerves; this Compreflion forwards 
the Animal Juice, with which the Nerve is filled, and 
obliges it to march through the Mufcles, where mix¬ 
ing with the Blood, never wanting in fuch Places, it 
makes an Ebullition, which is followed by an {mu¬ 
ni efcence or Swelling. 

Dr. Boerbaave finding all that’s requifite in the 
nervous Juice, for the Motion of the Mufcles , thinks 

it necdlefs to have Recourfe to a Mixture of fev.eral 

| • • * 

Liquors where one will do ; and therefore makes no 
Scruple to attribute the whole Bufinefs to it alone.— 
The Manner of Adion he conceives thus: 

Suppofe the Spirit from any Caufe to be moved 
more fwiftly from the Origin of fame one Nerve than 
through the Reft; the Influx will be here greater, 
into the mufculap Fibre open to this Nerve than into 
another; This will therefore be more dilated ; and the 
other PI an omen a, mentioned above, will fucceed. The 
fame Caufe continuing, the Effed will be increafed, 
lb that in a Moment the whole will be fwelled up; 
and while the fame Determination lifts, will remain 
contracted : And this obtaining in an infinite Num¬ 
ber of Fibrilhe at once, the whole Mufcle will be in¬ 
flated. 

Hence it necefTuriJy follows, that as the Celerity is 


increafed in one Nerve, the Motion will be lefs in 
another; this therefore being relaxed, the Effort in 
Contraction will be the ft.ronger, for which Rcafon 
all the turgid Fibres of a Mufcle will comprefs the 
intermediate Place, and Blood, with a great Force, 
whence the Veins will be emptied, and the Arteries 
being comprefled will repel the groflcr, that is the 
red Parts of the Blood, but will drive the more fub- 
tile Parts, by the Force of the Heat and their own 
into the moft minute Canals ; and thus the Cruor be¬ 
ing expelled, the whole Body of the Mufcle will be 
found to aft by a fubtile Humour, concurring from 
the Nerves and Arteries. 

Thus are all the Phenomena accounted for, without 
any other Aflumption than an accelerating Force in 
the Origin of the Nerves; which is common to all 
Hypothefes, and cannot be traced any further. 

Dr. Lower and Mr. Cowper , and after them Dr. 
Morgan and others of the lateft Authors on that Sub¬ 
ject, fetting afide all adventitious Fluids, account for 
snufcular Motion , from the intrinfick Elasticity of the 
nervous Fibrillce , contracting and reftoring them- 
felves againft the Stretching Force of the circulating 
Blood. 

All the Mufcles employed in the fame Motion are 
called Congeneres ; and thofe which perform oppofite 
Motions Antagonifta . 

As for the Number of the Mufcles it is hard to de¬ 
termine it, for fome Anatomifts have enlarged it fo 
far as to reckon 529. 

From this Demonstration of the Mufcles in gene¬ 
ral we’ll defeend into a more particular Defcription 

of them.-i’ll begin by the Mufcles of the lower 

Jaw, the Os Hyoides , the Head, and the Neck. 

But to proceed with fome Order in this Myology ; 
and to eafe the Reader’s Memory, we’ll reduce the 
Defcription of the Mufcles, affigned to each Parc of 
the human Body, to the following clear and concife 
Method or Table, divided into four Columns ; The 
firft whereof will point the References to the Print; 
the fecond contain the Number of the Mufcles of each 
Part; the Third, whence they proceed ; the Fourth, 
their Inlertion ; and the Fifth, the Nerves, Arteries, 
Veins, &V. each of them is furnifhed with. 


Refe¬ 

rence. 

Number 

12. 

iThe Mufcles 
of the Lower-\ 

Jc\w are 

Proceed 

Inferted 

Nerves and 
Vefjels. 

A 

ift 

Crot ophites, 

from the Coronal , Parietal , 
and Pctrofum , 

with a nervous Tendon in| 
the Corona of the lower Jaw. 

Nerves from the 
3d and 5th Pair; 
Arteries from the 
Carotides ; its 
Veins are empti¬ 
ed in the Jugit- 
lares . 

B 

2d 

Ptcrygoides 
Exterior , 

from the Ptcrygoides Pro-, 
cefs, 

0 

in the Interface betwixt the 
Head and the Corona of the 
lower Jaw. 


D 

3 d : 

Mtffeter , 

i 

< 

from the Cheek-Bone and 
the lower Part of the Zygo- 

in the external Corner of the 
Jaw, and in its Middle. 


C 

4th 

’ Plerygoides 
Interior , 

wet , 

from the inner Part of the 
Ptcrygoides Proccfs, 

in the inner Fart of the Cor¬ 
ner of the lower Jaw. 


F 

5th 

Cut an cits. 

from the upper Part of the 
Sternum , Clavtcula , an c\Acro- 

me on. 

in the external Part of the 

Bafts of the lower Jaw. 

* 


G 

6th 

Digaflricus , 

from a Fijfura or Chink be¬ 
tween the Os Occipitu and 
the Majloidcs Procefs, 

in the lower and inner Part 
of the Chin. 

1 



R E MARKS . 

The Crofophites is knit to the Outfidcof the Corona* 
fits Wounds are oftentimes mortal by Rcafon of the 
Convnlflons they raufe) and the Ptcrygoides $xterior 
to the In fide ; the MA filer to the On tilde Corner of 


the Jaw, and the Ptcrygoides interior to the In fide. 

Thcfc four Mufcles concur jointly to the Action of 
Chewing, by drawing up the lower'Jaw to the upper, 
and joining them very clofe. 

The Office of the Cut emeus and Digaflricus is to open 
or pull down the lower Jaw, a/filled therein by its 
o\v;i Weight, 

1 


v 


Reference 


Refer¬ 

ence. 

AA 


BB 


CC 

DD 


EE 


Number 

jo. 

* . _ 


ift 


4th 


ANATOMY. 


The Os By- 

aides has five 
on each Side, 

Geniobyoi - 
deus 9 


Proceed 


Inferred. 


2d Mylobyoideus 


gd j Stylohyoideus. 


Coracohyoi - 
deus. 


from the lower and inner 
Part of the Chin, 

from the inner Part of the 
Side of the lower Jaw near 
the Grinders, 

from the Extremity of the 
Stylobyoides Procefs, 
from the Caracoides Procefs 
of the Shoulder-Blade, 


5th Sterno-hyo- 

• t _ 


iaeus 9 


(from the inner Part of the 
firft Bone of the Sternum » 


in the upper Parc of the Ba¬ 
fts of the Os Hyoides 9 which 
1 it pulls upwards, 
in the lateral Part of the By- 
oides- Bone, which it pulls 
upwards and Side-ways, 
in the Cornu of the By aides 
which it draws afide. 
in the lower and lateral Part 
of the Bafts of the Byoides , 
which it draws Side-ways 
downwards. 

in the Bafts of the Os Hyoi- 
deSy which it pulls down. 


9 $ 


Nerves, VefTels* 
&c. 


0 B $ E R V A r I 0 N. 

Of thefe ten Mufcles of the Os HyoideSy there are 
five on each Side, to hold it faft in its Situation, and 


hinder it from falling to one Side or t’other.—- Thefe 
Mufcles are the Inftruments wherewith it performs its 
Motions, which con fill in facilitating the Adlion of 
Swallowing. 


Refer¬ 

ence 


G 


H 


K 

L 


M 


Number 
14.' 


ift 


4th 


5th 
6th 
7 th 


Th zBead has 
feven on each 
Side. 


Sterno-ClinO 
mafia ideas. 


2d I SplenicitSy 


3 d ] Complex us , 


Refills Ma¬ 
jor, 

Re Id us Mi- 

nary 

ObliquusMa- 

jory 

Obliquits Mi ■ 
nor , 


Proceed 


Inferted 


Nerves, Veflcls, 

&c. 


Irom the Upper and lateral in the upper Part of the Pro- 

Part of the firft Bone of the cefs Majloides. -- It bows 

Sternum and this Middle of the Bead upon the Breaft, 
the ClavicuUy and makes what we call the 

Nod . 

from the Tops of the fpinal in the pofterior and lateral j 
Procefles of the five upper- Part of the Occiput. 
molt Vertebra of the Back, 
and the three lowermoft of 
the Neck, 

from the tranfverfe Procefles in the pofterior and middle. 

of the fame Vertebra, Part of the Occiput? --This 

and the preceding crofs one 1 
another. 

from the Extremity of the in the Occiput. 

acute Procefs of the 2d Ver- , 

tebra of the Neck, 

from the firft Vertebra of the in the Occiput. 

Neck, 

from the Spine of the fecond. obliquely to the tranfverfe 
Vertebra of the Neck, Procefs of the firft. 

from Occiput, obliquely in the tranfverfe 

Procefs of the firft Vertebra , 
at the fame Place with the 
: former. I 


REMARKS. 

There are four Mufcles on each Side, which raife 
up the Heady and only one that pulls it down, be- 
caufe the Vertebra of the Neck, which fertfa fbr a 
Pivoty or Axis thfe Beady are not placed* directly 
in the Middle, fo that the Weight of the Head lean¬ 
ing more forward, one Mufclc is fufficient to IbcM it, 

* 


whereas four have enough to hold it up. 

The two oblique Mufcles of the fame Side make 
the Bead perform a Semi-circular Motion 5 becaufe 
the Head does not move upon the firft Vertebra, but 
upon the fecond, which has, a Tooth-like Procefs, 
round which the firft Vertebra turns as a Wheel round 
an Axle-Tree. 


Infer¬ 

ence. 


N 


O 


Number 

8 . 


?d 


The Mufcles 
of the Neck 
are four on 
each Side, 


j ft I Scalenus, 


Lovgtts or 
Re tins, 


3d SphiofiSy 


Proceed 


from the 
firft Rib, 
vicula. 


Upper Part of the 
and from the Cla - 


from the lateral Part of the 
Body of the four upper Ver¬ 
tebra of the Back, 
from the Spihoftts Procefles of 
the fourth and fifth upper* 
moft Vertebta of the Back, 


inferted 


in the Extremities of the 
tranfverfe Procefles of the 
three and four upper moft 
Vertebra of the Neck. 
in the Body of the upper 
Vertebra of the Neck, or in 
the Occiput. 

in all the Spines of the fix 
Vertebra? of die Neck, which 
it extends. 


Nerves, Veflcls, 


B b 


Reference 
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Refer¬ 

ence 

Number 

8. 

'The Mufcles 
of the Neck 
are four on 
each Side, 

Proceed j 

Infer ted 

■ 

Nerves, Veflels, 
&c. 

. 

4th 

CL 

Tranfverfus , 

from the tranfvcrfe ProcdTes 
of the five upper Vertebra of 
the Back, 

in the Extremity of the third 
and fourth uppermoft Verte¬ 
bra of the Necky which it 
extends. 



REMARKS. 

Two of thefe Mufcles bend the Neck, and two 

ftretch it out.-When they all aft with joint 

Forces, they keep the Neck firm and ftrait 5 and 
when an Inflexor and an Ext enfor aft in Concert, they •• 
bend the Head to one Shoulder. 


In the Interfaces of th z Mufcles of the Neck there 
are the fourteen Jugular Glands, knit to one another 
by Membranes and VefTels ; whole Subftance refembles 
that of the Maxillares. Their Office is to feparate 
the Lymph carried off by the lymphatic VefTels of 
all thefe Mufcles. 


Refer¬ 

ence 

Number 

6. 

The Sboulder- 
bladehas four 
Proper, two 
Common, 

Proceed 

'i 

j 

Inferted 

« 

Nerves, VefTels 

C£c. 

P 

lit 

Trapezium* 

from the pofterior Part of 
the Occiput , from the Spina 
of the fix inferior Vertebra 
of the Neck, and the nine 
uppermoft of the Back, 

in the whole Spine of the 
Shoulder-blade , and in the 
external Parc of the Clavi - 
cula. 


CL 

2d 

Rhomboides, 

from the Spine of the three 
lower Vertebra of the Neck, 
and the three fuperior Verte¬ 
bra of the Back, 

in the whole Bafts of the 
Scapula , which it pulls back¬ 
wards. 

1 ♦ 

R 

3<1 

Levator Pro- 
prius , 

by different Heads from the 
tranfverfe Procefs of the four 
upper Vertebra of the Neck, 

in the upper Angle of the 
Scapula , which it draws up. 

t 

S 

4th 

P eft oralis 
Minor , 

: 

by Way of Digitation from 
the fecond, third, and fourth 
j upper Ribs of the Thorax , 

in the Coracoides Procefs of 
the Scapula , which it pulls 
| forwards. 

• 

1 

• 


REMARKS . 

The two common Mufcles of the Shoulder-Blade , 
are the Latiffimus , and Profundus , which though de- 
figned for the Arm, faften upon the Shoulder-Blade 
as they pafs, and in fome Meafure affift it in its Mo¬ 
tions. 


The fuperior Limb, is divided into the Arm, the 
Cubitus , and the Hand. The Arm is that Part that 
lies between the Shoulder and the Elbow. The 
Cubitus is limited by the Elbow and the Wrift; the 
Hand, by the Wrift and the Top of the Fingers; 
thefe Parts are moved by feveral Mufcles, of which 
in Order. 


Refe¬ 

rence 

j Number 
9 

[The Arm has 

Proceed 

Inferted 

T 

lit 

Deltoides, 
from the Re- 
femblance of 
a Greek A. 

from the Clavi cula, the A- 
cronium , and the whole Spine 
of the Shoulder-blade. 

with a ftrong Tendon al- 
moft in the Middle of the 
Arm, 

V 

2d 

Sitprafpitta • 

| 1us j 

from the external Part of the 
Bafts of the Shoulder-blade, 

under the Neck of the 
Shoulder-bone, it encom- 
pafies with a broad Tendon, 
and moves upwards. 

X 

3 d 

Latiffimus , 

1 

from the three of four infe- 
riour Vertebra of the Back, 

from all the Vertebra of the! 

1 

Loins, from the Spine of the 
Os Sacrum % the pofterior 
Part of the Edge of the Os 
IIlium, and the external Part 
of the inferior ftiorc Rib, 
from the external Part of the 
inferior Angle of the Sca¬ 
pulay 

in the upper and internal 
Part of the Shoulder-bone,, 
which it pulls downwards. 

y 

4th 

Rotundas 
Major, 

with the Latiffimus , in the 
upper and internal Part of 
the Shoulder-bone, which 
it pulls downwards. 

X 

rA 

1 Pe ft oral is 
Major , 

from the Middle of the Cla- 
vicula* upon that Side that 
faces the Sternum, and from 
the lateral and middle Part 
of the Sternum , 

by a fhorc Tendon in the 
upper and fore Part of the 
Shoulder-bone.— It moves 
the Arm forwards. 

F 

bill 1 

Coracoides , I 

from the Coracoides Procefs 
of the Scapula , 

in the Middle and inner Part 

% 

of the Shoulder-bone. It 



• 

moves the Arm forwards, 


Nerves, Veflcis, 

Compounded of 
12 fimple Muf¬ 
cles. 


Its Belly is perfo- 
rated to give Way 

to the Nerves that 
repair to the Muf¬ 
cles of the Cubi¬ 
tus, 

Reference 



Refe¬ 

rence 


3 


4 


AN AT 0 MT. 


Number 
9 - _ 

The Arm has 

Proceed 

Inferred 

4 

7th 

Sub - Spinatus , 

from the outer Parc of the 
Bafts of the Scapula, 

in the upper back Parc of the 
Shoulder-bone, which it 
draws back. 

8 th 

Rotundus Mi¬ 
nor , 

j from the lower Side of the 
Scapula , near its anterior 

1 Corner, 

in the pofterior and fuperior 
Parc of the Shoulder-bone, 
which it moves backwards. 

9 th 

| 

Sub- Scapula¬ 
ris , 

from the inner Labium of 
the Bafts of the Scapula, 

t 

1 

in the inner and fuperior 
Part of the Shoulder-bone, 
which it draws clofe up to 
the Ribs. 


Pi 

Nerves, Veflels, 

&c. 


RE MAR It S. 

By Virtue of thefe, the Arm performs five Sorts of 
Motions; two, viz. the Beltoides, and Suprafpinatus 
lift it up;- two, the Latijjjmus, and Rotundus Major 
draw it down; two, the P eft oralis Major , and Cora- 
coideus pull it forwards $ two, the Infra Spinatus , 


and Rotundus Minor pull it back; and one, viz. the 

Scapularis draws it into the Side of the Body,-—The 

alternate Actions of the firft eight Mulcles, move the 
Arm round. 

The Cubitus is divided into two Parts, viz. the 
Ulna and the Radius , each of which has their fepa- 
rate Motions, and confequently peculiar Mafcles. 


Refe¬ 

rence 

Number j 
6 

The Ulna has 

Proceed 

Inferted 

Nerves, VefTels, 
($c. 

4 

ift 

Biceps, 

1 from the Caracoides Procefs, 
land from the upper Part of 
the cartilaginous Edge of 
the glenoides Cavity of the 
Scapula , 

by one Tendon in a Knob, 
at the upper, and inner 
Part of the Radius. It bows 
the Arm. 

’ 

5 

2d 

Brachieus 

internus. 

from the anterior and fupe¬ 
rior Part of the Shoulder- 

• 

Bone, 

in the fuperior and inner 
Part of the Ulna. —It bows] 
the Cubitus , in Conjun&ion 
v/ith the Biceps . 


6 

3 d 

Longus, 

from the fuperior Part of 
the Scapula , near its Neck. 

by a ftrong Tendon in the; 
Olecranum. 


7 

4th 

Brevis, 

from the fuperior and pofte¬ 
rior Parts of the Humerus, 

in the Olecranum. 


S 

5th 

• 

Brachieus 

Ext emus 9 

from the pofterior Part of 
the Humerus, 

• 

in the Olecranum , by the fame 
Tendon with the two laft 

Mufcles. 

• 

$ 

9 

f 

6ch ! 

Anconeus, j 

from the lower Part of the 
Condy lus or Shoulder-bone, 

9 

by a Tendon in the lateral 
and back Parc of the Ulna, 
about two or three Fingers 
Breadth under the Elbow. 

f 

9 


REMARKS . 

The Ulna has only two Sorts of Motion, viz. that 
oF Flexion, or Bowing, and that of extending itfelf. 


The firft: it compafTes by Means of the Biceps, and 
Brachieus Interims , and the other by the the Help of 
the Longus , Brevis , Brachieus Ex ter nits, and Anco¬ 
neus. 


Refe¬ 

rences 


Pronatorcs 

IO 


I I 

Supinatores 

12 


13 


Number 


The Radius I 
has two Pro- 
natores, two 
Supinatores. 


j ft Rotundus, 


2 d Quadrants, 

ift Longus, 


2 d Brevis , 


Proceed 


Infer ted 


by a camous Head from the 
internal Procefs of the 
Shoplder-bone, 

4 « 

from the inferior and alrrioft 
external Part of the Ulna, 
about three or four Fingers 
Breadth above the outer Pro 
cels of the Shoulder-bone, 
from the lower Parc of the 
inferior and external Condy 
lus of the Shoulder-bone, 


obliquely in a menibranous 
Tendon upon the Outfide of 
the Radius , a little below 
the Middle. 

in the lower and external 
Part of the Radius. 
in the inner Part of its in¬ 
ferior Procefs. 

in the fuperior and anterior 
Part of the Radius. 


Nerves, VdTels, 


R E M A R It S. 

The Radius lias two Sorts of Motion, one called 
Pronotio, whereby the Palm of the Hand, with the 
Help of the two Pronotorcs Mufcles* is turned clown 5 
and the other Supinatio , in which the two Supinatores 
turn it upwards. 


The Hand is the third Part of the Alperior Limbs 5 
it commences from the Articulation of the Wrift, 
and rerminates.ac the Fingers ends,—■ It9 inner Part Is 
called the Palm, and the outer the Back of the 
Hand.—*Tis divided into the Carpus , or IKrtJl, the 
Metacarpus , and the Fingers. 

' 1 


JRefcrence 
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Refe¬ 

rence 

Number 

6 

The Carpus 
has 3 to bend 
and 3 to ex¬ 
tend it. 

* 

Proceed 

Infer ted 

Flexores 





J 4 

1 ft 

Cubi tutus Ex- 

from the lower and interior 

by a thick Tendon in the 



ternus, 

Condylus of the Shoulder- 

fmall Bone of the Carpus, 


«% 


bone, 

that lies above the reft. 

15 

2d 

Radians In- 

from the lower and inner 

in the firtt Bone of the Car - 


4 

ternus, 

Condylus of the Shoulder- 

pus, that fupports the Thumb. 




bone, 


16 


Palmar is. 

from the lower and interior 

in the Skin of the Palm of 




Condylus of the Shoulder-, 

the Hand. 


Zatuders 


bone. 


*7 

ill 

Cubiteus Ex- 

from the pofterior Part of 

in the fuperior and external 



terntts, 

the Ulna, 

Part of the Bone of the Me¬ 





tacarpus, that fupports the 




| 

little Finger. 

18 

2d 

Long us, 

from the interior Part of the 

in that Bone of the Carpus , 




Shoulder-bone. 

ff # 

that fupports the fore Finger. 

*9 

3 d 

Brevis, 

from the lowermoft Parc of 

in the Bone of the Carpus, 




the Shoulder- bone. 

that anfwers the middle 




1 

Finger. 


Nerves, Vefiels, 
&c. 


R E M A R K S. 

Befides thefe fix Mufcles, three of which ferve to 
bend, and three to extend the Carpus or IVriJl, it has 
alfo a Ligament called Annular, which furrounds it like 
a Bracelet; this Ligament ferves not only to join the 
two Bones of the Cubitus, in the Neighbourhood of 
the Wrift, but Iikewife to hold faft all the Tendons 
of the Mufcles, and prevent their flipping out of 
their Place when they are in Adtion. 

We find alfo, at the Root of the Hand* under 
the Mans Veneris, a certain Mufculous Heap of Flefli 
in a fquare Form, which begins at the Thenar , -and 


ends in the eighth Bone of the Carpus. Some a 1 - 
ledge, that it ferves to render the Hand hollow, by 
drawing towards the ’Thenar , the flefhy Eminence 
that lies under the little Finger. 

The Fincers have three and twenty Mufcles % 
thirteen of which are common, and ten proper ; the 
common ones, viz. the Sublimis, Profundus , Ex ten- 
for Communis, the four Luwbricaks, and the fix In- 
terojfei , ferve all the Fingers; the proper ones, are 
thofe peculiarly calculated for each Finger, viz. 
five for the Thumb, three for the fore-Finger, and 
t\yo for the little Finger, and are fituated as follow. 


Refe¬ 

rence 


21 


22 


Number 

2 3 


The Com 
mon. 

20 


iftof the 
Benders. 


2d 


3 d 


4 th, 5th, 
6th, 7th 

8th, 9th, 

JOtll 


nth, 
12th, 
13 th 


The Mufcles 
of the Fin¬ 
gers are 


Proceed 


Sublimis, 


Profundus , 


Extcnfor com - 
munis Major, 


from the inner Part of the 
inferior and interior Condylus 
of the Shoulder-bone, 

from the upper and interior 
Part of the Ulna, and the 
Radius , 

from the pofterior Part of 
the external and inferior 
Condylus of the Shoulder- 
bone, 


four Lumbri - from the Tendons of the Pro- 
calcs , fundus , and the annular Li¬ 

gament «, 

three OJfciln -1 from the fupcrior Part of 

the Interdicts, between the 
four Bones of the Metacar¬ 
pus, 

OffeiExtend, for the fame Intcrfticcs of 

the Bones of the Metacarpus , 


term. 


Inserted 


in the fecond Row of the 
Bones of the four Fingers, 
being fattened in its Pitfiage 
to thofe of the firtt, 
in the third Row of the 
Bones of the Fingers, 

in the fecond and third Pha¬ 
lanx, 


in the fecond Articulation of 
the Fingers, for their Ab¬ 
el u6t ion, 

in the lateral Part of the 
Bones of the Fingers, which 
they move towards the 
Thumb, 

in the latt Articulation of 
the Bones of the Fingers. 


Nerves, &V, 


divided into four 
Tendons. 


divides into four 
Tendons. 

before its Arrival 
at the Writt, di¬ 
vides itfelf into 
four flat mem¬ 
branous Ten¬ 
dons. 


riiey join their 
Tendons with 
thofe of thcZiWw;- 
brtcalcs. 


R E M A R K S. 

The Tendons of the Sublimis , and Profundus, are 
very ttrong, becaufe the true A&ion of the Hand is 
performed by them.—The Tendons of the Sublimis, 
are perforated to give Way to thofe of the Rotund us, 
to the End that the Flexion of the Fingers may be 
circular, and ftrongcr.—Thofe Tendons arc cnclofed 
in a long, ttrong, and membranous Sheath, which 
hinders cm to fly off to the Right or Left, or to 


raife up again (1 the Palm of the Hand, in their Mo¬ 
tions ; which Sheath contains a fat and oily Humour, 
that moillens them. 

The Tendons of the Communis Major, are flat, that 
they may jut out lefs upon the Back of the Hand, 
thro* which they pafs, for that Part had been deform’d 
if thefe Tendons had been round. 

There is but one Extender Mtfclc for two Benders, 
becaufe the Strength of the Hand con (ills in its 
Flexion. 


Reference 
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Refe¬ 

rence 

Number 

5 

1 

23 

ift 

24 . 

2d 

25 

3 d 

2 6 

4th 

27 

5 th 


R 

Of thefe five A 

Refer¬ 

Number 

ence 

3 


TheTHUMB 
has five pecu¬ 
liar Mufcles , 


Proceed 


Inferted 


\FleRens Pro-\^om the fuperior and inte* 

rior Part of the Radius, 

from the upper and outer 

Parc of the Ulna, 

from the fame Place with 

the Lon?us, 

6 7 


prius, 
Lotigus , 

Brevis , 


Nerves, Ten 
dons, £dV. 


Thenar, 


Anti thenar. 


from the firft Bone of the 
Wrift , and the annular Li¬ 
gament, 

from the Bone of the Meta - 
carpus , that fupports the 
middle Finger, 


in the firft and fecond Bone 
of the Thumb, which it bends, 
in the fecond Bone of the 
Thumb which it ft retches out, 
in the third Bone of the 
Thumb , which it ferves, alfo, 
to ftretch out. 

in the fecond Articulation 
[of the Thumb , which it re¬ 
moves from the other Fin¬ 
gers. 

in the firft Bone of the Thumb , 
which it pulls to the other 
Fingers. 


by a forked Ten¬ 
don. 


the Thumb , two extend it, one draws it away from 
the other Fingers, and one pulls it towards them. 


28 


ft 


The Fore-fin 
ger has 

Indicator, 


Proceed 


Inferted 


from the middling and po- 
fterior Parc of the Ulna, 


2d 


3d 


India's Ad 
duftor, 

Indicis Abdu 
ftor. 


in the fecond Phalanx of the 
Index or Fore-finger, and in 
the Tendon of the Extenfor 
Major 

in the firft Bone of t\\zFore- 
finger , which it draws to¬ 
wards the Thumb 

from the external and mid-|in the lateral and outer Part 

of the Bones of the Index , 
which it pulls toward the 
other three Fingers 


Nerves, Ten 
don, &c. 


from the Fore-part of the 
firft Bone of the Thumb , 


dling Part of the Ulna , 


by a double Ten 
don. 


REMARKS. 

By virtue of thefe three Mufcles, the Forefinger 
performs three Sorts of Motion s one of them ftrctches 


it, another brings it in to the Thumb, and the third re«? 
moves it from the Thumb . 


Refer¬ 

ence 

29 


Number 


1 ft 


2 d 


The Little- 
finger has 


Proceed 


Ex ten] or Pro 
pri us. 


horn the lower Part of 
exterior Condylus of 


j Slit)elder Bone, 


the 

the 


II)'pothenar, prom the little Bone of the 

Carpus that lies above du¬ 
re ft 


Inferted 


in the fecond Articulation of 
the Li tile ^Finger, itaflifts the 
Extenfor Communis in ftrctch- 
.ng out the Little-Finger, 
on the Out-fide of the firft 
Bone of the Little finger , 
which it pulls away from the 
reft. 


Nerves, Ten 
dons, &c. 


by a double Ten 
don. 


REMARKS. 


With thefe two Mufcles the Little finger .is capa¬ 
ble of Extcnfion and Abduiflion ; fince one of them 

# • 

extends it, and the other enlarges its Diftance from 
the other Fingers. 

Having thus examined all the Mufcles of the fu¬ 
perior Limbs, I mult be obliged, to fatisfy entirely 
the Curiofity of the Reader, and render this CoujTc 
of Anatomy as per fed' as I can, to proceed to the 
Examen of the Nerves, Arteries, and Veins we meet 
with in the Arm. 

We have obferved already, that the Nerves pro¬ 
ceed from the Medulla Oblongata , and the Medulla 
Spinalis. The firft fends forth ten Pair of Nerves, 
which we have feen, and the fecond thirty more, 
which we are to fee. 

Of the thirty Pair which proceed from the fphial 
Marrow, feven belong to the Neck, twelve to the 
Back, five to the Loins, and fix to the Os Sacrum. 

The firft Pair of the Cervical Nerves arife between 
the firft and fecond Vertebra of the Neck , and con¬ 
trary to the reft comes out before and behind 5 whereas 
the other fix Pair come out laterally from the Jun* 
dures of the Vertebra, thro* particular Perforations 
near the trail Tverfe Procejfes. —‘They go to the Mufcles 
of the Head and Lars. 



The fecond Pair contributes the main Branch to¬ 
wards the Formation of the Diaphragmatick Nerves , 
which, according to Vicujfens, fpring only from the 
fourth and fixth Pair. 

The three hill Pair of the Neck , joining with the 
two firft of the Dorfim , or Thorax, make the Bra¬ 
chial Nerves. 

Thefe Brachial Nerves are fix in Number, which 
range all over the Arm to the very Fingers Ends. 

(32) The firft, which is the uppcrmofl, and leaft, 
is (pent upon the Dcltoidcs Mufcles and the Skin of 
the Arm. 

(33) The fecond is larger, and pafles through the 
Middle of the Arm. It detaches Branches to the 
Biceps and the Supinator ; and when it arrives at the 
Cubit divides it into three Branches, the firft of which 
marches by the outer Part of the Ann to the Thumb; 
the fecond defeends obliquely to the Wrift ; and the 
third keeping Company with the Bafilica , runs to its 
Period in the Skin of the Cubitus and the Hand. 

(34) The third joins the fecond under the Biceps , 
furnilh the Mulcles called Brachiales, with fonie of 
its Branches, the Thumb, Fore-finger, and Middle- 
finger, with final I Twigs, and is fpent upon the 
Benders of the Fingers. 

(55) The lourth, which is the greateft of all, lies 
very deep in the Arm, and accompanies the Artery 

C c and 

* • 


) 
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and Vein, called the Bafilica. It difpenfes Shoots 
to the external Mufcle of the Cubitus , and the Skin 
of the In fide of the Arm ; but as foon as it arrives 
at the Elbow, it flits into two Branches, one of which 
glides along the Radius , and the other the Ulna. —• 
The firft of thefe fends out five Branches, two of 
which repair to the Thumb , two to the Fore-finger, 

and the fifth to the Middle-finger.--The other 

Branch difpatches Twigs to the Extenders of the Fin¬ 
gers, and then is loft in the Wrift. 

(36) The fifth joins in with the fourth, and de- 
fcending along the inner Part of the Arm, diftributes 
Branches upon the Ulna ; and from thence it comes to 
pafs, that when one leans upon any of thefe Branches, 

the Arm is benumbed.--Then it is divided into 

two Branches, one of which vifits the Benders of the 
Fingers and the Wrifts, and loofe the Remainder in 
the fame Quarter with the former ; the other creeps 
along the inner and lateral Side of the Arm, in or¬ 
der to fend two Branches to the Little-finger, two 
to the Ring-finger, and one to the Middle-finger. 

(37) The fixth, and Jafl, almoftal] over cutaneous, 
defeends along the inner Part of the Arm , in com¬ 
pany with the Bafilica^ and is loft; in the Skin of the 
Elbow and Cubitus. 

The Arms are alfo provided with Arteries and 

Veins.'--The Arteries have their Origin from the 

afeending great Artery, which divides itfelf into the 
right and left Subclavian , which pafling through the 
Chink that lies between the two Heads of the Sea- 
lenum Mufcle, proceeds to the Arm ; and at the Arm- 
pits, is called Axillary Artery , which paffing under 
the Head of the Shoulder Bone, is loft; between the 
two Extenders of the Cubitus. 

The Trunk itfelf continuing its Defcent along the 
inner Part of the Arm , difpenles Branches to the Bi- 
ceps , and the Brachi<cus Internus and Externus , and 
above the Bending of the Elbow fends out a Twig, 
which is loft: in the Interior, and back Part of the 
inner and lower Part of the Arm. 

(40) At the Bending of the Elbow this arterious 
Trunk fplits into two Branches, one internal, and the 
other external. 

(41) The External creeps along the Radius , and 
ihoots forth a Branch which re*afcends, and comes to 
a Period between the Supinator Longus and Bra chi ceils 
Internus. In its Defcent it diftributes Branches to 
the Benders of the Wrift and Fingers. At the Wrift 
it affords a Branch to the Plead of the Thenar , which 
is the Artery we meet with when we feel the Pulfe. 
After that it Aides under the Tendon of the Exten¬ 
der of the Thumb, and having bellowed Branches 
on the outfide of the Hand , terminates into two 
Shoots, one of which runs to the Thumb, and the 
other to the Fore*finger. 

We muft trace the Veins in a different manner 
from the Arteries ; for as the Arteries import the 
Blood from the Plearc to the Circumference, fo the 
Veins export it from the Circumference to the Heart; 
therefore they have both a different Origin. The 
Arteries of the Arm proceeding like thofe of the 


T 0 Mr. 

other Parts from the Pleart *, and the Veins of the 
Arm from the Extremities of the Fingers, like the 
Roots of a Tree, which by their fmalleft Strings re¬ 
ceive the Sap, in order to convey it to the bigger 
Roots, and from thence to the Trunk itfelf. 

The Cephalica , Bafilica and Mediana r are the three 
conHderable Veins of the Arm , form’d from feve- 
ral Branches of Veins proceeding from the five 
Fingers. 

(44) The Cephalick confifts of fome fmall 
Branches, which form a Vein between the Little and 
the Ring-finger, called Salvatella. It lies between 
the Skin and the Mufcles, and is divided into two 
Branches, External and Internal. The External goes 
down to the Wrift, where it joins the Bafilica-, and 
turns up to the Back of the Hand. The Internal 
Branch, together with a Sprig of the Bafilica , makes 
the Median a. 

It is thus called, in regard the Ancients ufed to 
open it in the Diforders of the Head ; from a mif- 
taken Notion, that it had a nearer Concern with the 
Head than any of the other Veins. 

(45) All the little Veins which fpring from the 
five Fingers to the Hand , form that great Vein which 
runs the whole Length of the Arm, and is called 
Basilica, from its being feated almoft on its Ba - 

fis.- -The Bafilica is divided into three great 

Branches, one of which is ufually opened when we 
are blooded in the Arm, as being the more fuperficial 

and apparent.-»The other is deeper, and confifts of 

two Branches, one directing its Courfe to the inner 

Part of the Hand, and the other to the outer.-The 

third is the Cubitalis , which lies neareft the Os Cubiti. 

•--Thefe, three Branches afeend towards the Arm, 

and in the Way receive a Vein from the Median , 
after which they flip under the Tendon of the Pecto¬ 
ral Mufcle, and unload in the Axillary Vein. 

From a Branch which arifes between the Thumb 
and the Fore-finger, joined to another that fprings 
between the Middle and Ring-finger, is formed a 
large Vein, which afeends along the Middle of the 
Arm to the Bending of the Elbow, called the Me¬ 
dian a, which afterwards divides itfelf into two 
Branches in the Form of an Y, one of which termi¬ 
nates in the Cephalica and the Bafilica, where it is loft; 
while the Cephalica and Bafilica continue their Courfe 
to the Axillary, where they unload thcmfelves, the 
Axillary into the Subclavian , and the Subclavian into 
the Cava. 

Before we examine the Mufcles of the inferior 
Limbs, we muft take fome Notice of thofe employ’d 
in the Dilatation and Contraction of the Thorax , 
which amount to fifty feven. Thirty thereof, in the 
Opinion of the Anticnts, ferve for the Dilatation of 
the Breaft, fifteen on each Side, viz. the Subclavian , 
Serratus Major , two Serrati Pofteriores , and eleven 
Intcrojfei Externi\ and twenty fix, thirteen of each 
Side lor its Contraction, viz. the Triangularis , Sacro - 
lumbar is , and eleven Interoffei Interni \ the Dia¬ 
phragm employ’d indifferently in both Motions, be-, 
ing the fifty feventh. 


Refer¬ 

Number 

ence 

57 

Dilators 

lft 

AA 


BB 

2d 

CC 

3 d 


The Mufcles 

ofth ^Thorax Proceed Inferted 

or Breaft. 

Subclavian , from the Internal and infe- in the upper Parc of thefirft 

rior Part of the Clavicula , Rib, which it pulls upwards 

and outwards. 

Serratus Ma- from the internal Bafts of the by Digitation in the five 
jor 9 Shoulder-blade, lower-moft long Ribs, and 

the two upper-mo ft fhort 
ones; it pulls the Ribs out¬ 
wardly and dilates the Breaft. 
Serratus po- in a broad Tendon from the in four Points in the lower* 
ftcrior and fu- acute Procefles of fhe lower- rnoft Ribs, to pull them 
■per hr , rnoft Vertebra. • of the Neck, down and outward. 

and from the fir ft of the 
I Loins, 



Nerves, VefleJs, 

&V. 



Reference 


A NATOMZ 



F 


GG 


feefe- 1 Number 
rence ) 2 3 | 

The Mufcles 
of the Thorax 
or Breaft, 


Intercoftales 

I in all 15 

Ex tern i 7 

I Dilators. 


1 Contrac¬ 


tors. 



ift 


2d 


ii 


Triangularis. 


Sacrolumba 

ris. 


Intercofloles 
lnterni . 


Froceed 


from the inferior and exter¬ 
nal Part of each upper Rib, 


from the lower Part of the 
Sternum on which it lies. 


from the pofterior Part of 
the Os Sacrum, and the Spi¬ 
na of the Vertebra of the 
Loins, 

from the upper Part of each 
lower Rib, 


Inferted 


obliquely from behind for¬ 
wards in the fuperior and ex¬ 
ternal Part of each of the 
lower Ribs, which they pull 
backwards, and outwards, 
to promote the Dilatation, 
in the Cartilages of the fupe¬ 
rior Rib, reaching even the 
Twelfth. It draws the Ribs 
downwards, and contracts 
the Bread. 

in the pofterior Parts of the 
Ribs near the Root; by its 
Tendons contract the Breaft, 


in the inferior and interior 
Edge of each upper Rib, 
they contract the Breaft in 
Conjunction with the two 
| laft mentioned. 


Nerves, 


beftows twoT*erii 
dons on eachRib* 
one on the Out-* 
fide, and one on 
the Infide. 


REMARKS . 

Some modern Anatomifts are of Opinion that the 
internal and external Intercoftal Mufcles, make but 
one Mufcle, which has two Plans of Fibres with con¬ 
trary Directions. 

The ACtion of thefe Mufcles is effected in this 
Manner. When the internal Air is prefs’d by the 
external, the Diaphragm, being forced thereby to di¬ 
late itfelf, the dilating Mufcles are alfo in ACtion 5 
and when that Air, after having palled through the 
Lungs, is forced to fally out, the Diaphragm con¬ 
tracts itfelf, as well as the Mufcles Antagonifts to 
thofe that aCted before ; though fome of our modern 
Anatomifts believe, that it is not the Air that caufes 
the Dilatation, or Contraction of the Mufcles of the 
Thorax* but the Dilatation and Contraction of thofe 
Mufcles that procure the Ingrefs and Egrefs of the 
Air, into or out of the Breaft. 

(H) The Diaphragm , which is the principal Or¬ 
gan of the Refpiration, alfo called Septum tranfverfuniy 
is a nervous Mufcle , feparating the Breaft or % borax 
from the Abdomen , or lower Venter, and ferving as 
a Partition between the natural and vital Parts.—Its 
Figure is round, refembling a Ray or Thornback.— 
It confifts of two Circles, the one membranous, the 
other flefliy. Though others will have both of them 
mufcular. 

The firft, or fuperior Circle arifes from the Ster¬ 
num , and the Ends of the laft Ribs 5 the fecond or in¬ 
ferior comes from the Vertebra of the Loins. The 
Upper is covered a-Top with a Membrane derived 
from the Pleura ; and the Lower lined ac Bottom 
with another from the Peritoneum (I). 

Its Situation is Oblique, being extended from the 


Cartilage Xiphoides , by the Extremes oF the Ribs, to 
the Region of the Loins. 

(L) It is pierced in the Middle for the Paflage of 
the Vena Cava ; and in its lower Part for the CEfopba - 
gus j and between the Productions of the inferior Cir¬ 
cle pafs the Aorta y Thoracic Dull, and Vena Azygos. 

(MM) It receives two Sorts of Nerves, one from 
the Parvagurtiy and the other from the Interftices of 
the four lowermoft Vertebre of the Neck. Both the 
one and the other pate through the Cavity of the Tho - 
raXy and being fupported by the Mediaftintim, are 
difperfed in three or four Branches all over its Sub- 
ftance. 

It receives likewife two Arteries, called Phrenic<e y 
which fpring from the Trunk of the Aorta ; and two 
Veins of the fame Name, which march to the Trunk 
of the Cava. 

The Diaphragm , in its natural Difpofition, is con¬ 
vex on the upper Side towards the Breaft, and con¬ 
cave on the lower, towards the Abdomen . Hence it 
has two Motions, the one of Contraction, and the 
other of Relaxation. 

By the Contraction, or Swelling of the Fibres, the 
Diaphragm becomes flat on each Side 5 the Confe- 
quence of which is, that the Cavity of the Breaft is 
enlarged to give Liberty for the Lungs to receive the 
Air in Infpiration ; and the Cavity of the Abdomen 
leflened, and confcquently the Stomach and Inteftincs 

prefled, for the Diftribution of the Chyle.-*In its 

Relaxation, whereby it re fumes its natural Situation, 
the Cavity of the Breaft is diminifhed, and the Lungs 
prefled, for the Expulfion of the Air in Expira¬ 
tion. 

On the Diaphragm alfo., in great Meafure, depends 
the AClion of Coughing, Sneezing, Yawning, Laugh¬ 
ing, the Hiccups, &V. 


Refer 

ence. 


P 


Q 

P 


Number 

6 . 


The Mufcles 
of the Back 
and Loins are 


Proceed 




Inferted. 


Nerves, Veflels, 
&c. 


Ex ten 
ders 
ift 

2d 


Bender 
of the 
Loins, 


Sneer , 


Scmifpinatusy 


Triangularis , 


from the pofterior Part of 
the Os Sacrum , and rhe po¬ 
fterior and fuperior Edge of 
the Os Ilium , 

(rom the Spines of the Os 
Sacrum* and from thofe of 
the Vertebra of the Loins, 

from the pofterior Part of 
the Cofta of the Os Ilium , 
and the lateral, internal Part 
of the Os Sacrum , 


in the Spines of the Vertebra' 
of the Back. 


obliquely in all the tranfverfe 
Procefles of the Vertebre of 
the Back, reaching even to 
the Neck. 

in the laft of the fhort Ribs, 
and in all the tranfverfe Pro¬ 
cefles of the Vertebra of the 
Loins with its Fellow, it 
bends the Back-bone fore- 
wards. 


REMARKS, 


IOO 


AN AT 0 M T 


REMARKS. 

Thefe fix Mufcles are common to both the Back 
and the Loins, in their. Extenfion, Flexion, and 
bending Side*ways. 

The Semi'fpir.atus , Sacer, and Sacrolumbar is , feem 
to make but one Body or Mafs of FJefli, which covers 
the whole Back from the Os Sacrum to the Neck. 

Thefe are the Mufcles that grace the Mein and 
Carriage of Women, by keeping their Body very 
ftrait, and when they neglecfl their Parts, either 
through Weaknefs or an ill Cuftom, the Body ftoops, 
and fometimes becomes Hunch-backed. 

The inferior Litnb (called Pes) is divided like the 
fuperior into three Parts, viz. the Thigh, the Leg, 

and the Foot. -In the Thigh are diflinguifhed the 

Fore-part, the Back-part, the Infide and the Out-fide. 

■ -The Fore-part of the inferiour End is called the 
Knee, and the Hinder-part the Ham . 


The Leg begins at the Knee, and ends at its Ar¬ 
ticulation with the Foot, on each Side thereof, are 
the two Prominences, called Malleoli , or Ancles '—— 
Its Back-part is called the Calf of the Leg. 

The Foot, which is that Part that extends from 
the Ankles to the End of the Toes (and whole upper 
Parc is called the Cubitus or hiftep, and the lower, 
the Sole of the Foot) is divided into the Tar fits, Mc- 
tatarfus, and the Toes, as we have obfcrved, already, 

in our Ofleology. -Thefe three Parts are afiified in 

their Motions by feveral Mufcles. 

The Thigh, in its Flexion, or Bending by the 
Pfoas, 11 incus, and Pefiincus ; in its Extenfion by 
the three Gluttei ; in its Adu&ion by the three Trici - 
piles , in its Abdultion by the Pyramidalis , the Quod- 
ratusy and the two Gemini *, and in its Rotation ' by 
the two Obturatorcs , which make in all fifteen 
Mufcles. 


Refe¬ 

rence 

Number 

J 5 

The Thigh 

has 

S 

1 

id 

Benders. 

Pfoas, 

T 

2d 

1 Iliacus, 

V 

3 ^ 

Peblineus, 

X 

id 

Glut ants Ma¬ 


Exten¬ 

ders. 

jor, 

Y 

2 d 

Glut ans In¬ 


. 

termedins, 

Z 

3 d 

Gliiitcus Mi¬ 

• 


nory 

] 

id 

Triceps Supe¬ 


Abduc- 

torcs. 

rior y 

2 

2 d 

Tbiceps Me- 

diusy 

3 

3 d 

Triceps Infe¬ 
rior y 


id 

Abcluc - 
1 tores. 

Pyramidalis, 

4 

2 cl 

Qua dr at us, 


3d, 

Gemini , 


r ft 

Obturator 


Obtura¬ 
tor cs. 

In tenuis , 


2 cl 

Obturator 

Ext emus. 

Refer¬ 

Number 

The Tibia or 

ence. 

11 

j Leg has 

5 

four Ex- 
tenfors. 

1 ft 

R ell us , 


Proceed 


f 


from the.tranfverfe Procefies 
of the lowermoft Vertebra 
of the Back, and the upper- 
moft of the Loins, 
from the whole Edge of the 
inner Cavity of the Os Ilium , 
from the firft Part of the Os 
Pubis , 


from the lateral Part of the 
Os Sacrum , and from the 
hinder and outer Part of the 
Lip of the Os Ilium, 
from the pofterior Part of 
the Lip of the Os Ilium, 
from the deeped and hol¬ 
lowed Part of the external 
Cavity of the Os Ilium , 

from the upper and ouicj 
Parc of the Os Pubis , 

from the Middle of the Os 
Pubis, 

from the inferior Part of the 
Os Pubis and the lower Part 
of the Os Jfchiuniy 
from the upper and lateral 
Part of the Os Sacrum , and 
the lateral Part of the Os 
Ilium, 

from the outer and lateral 
Part of the rifing Part of the 
Ifcbium , 

from the two little Procefies 
in the hinder Part of the Os 
Ifchitwi, 

from the whole Circumfe¬ 
rence of the oval Foramen of 
the Os If chi ton , 
from the outer Circumfe¬ 
rence of the fame Hole, 


Infer ted 


with a 
Tendon 
chanter , 


ftrong and round 
in the lefler Tro- 


in the little Trochanter , 

in the fore Part of the Thigh- 
Bone , under the little Tro¬ 
chanter. Thefe three Muf¬ 
cles make the Thigh bend, 
in the Bone of the Thigh, 
about the Breadth of four 
Fingers under the great To- 
chanter. 

about three Fingers Breadth 
under the great Trochanter. 
in a little Cavity at the Root 
of the great Trochanter. 
Thefe three drecch out the 
Thigh. 

m the upper Part of a Line 
that runs along the Infide of 
the Thigh. 

in the Middle of the fame 
Line. 

in the inferior Part of the 
fame Line. 

in a fmall Cavity at the Root 
of the great Trochanter. 


Nerves, Veficls, 

&V. 

feated m the Ab¬ 
domen. 


feated in the Ab 
domett . 


in the poderior and exter¬ 
nal Parc of the great Tro¬ 
chanter. 

in a fmall Cavity at the Root 
of the great Trochanter. 
They join with the Quadra¬ 
nts in opening the Thigh, 
by a Tendon in a fmall Ca¬ 
vity at the Root of the great 
Trochanter. 

by the Cavity at the Root of 
the great Trochanter. Thefe 
two Mufcles ferve for the 
Rotation of the Thighs. 


feparaced by the 
Tendon of the 
Obturator Inter - 
nus. 


Proceed 


Iron) the tore and lower Parc 
of the Os Ilium, 


inferted 


in the upper and fore Part 
of the Leg> 


Nerves, Veficls, 

&c. 

comes to a Ten¬ 
don, and covers 
the whole Rotu¬ 
la 9 or Knee-Pam 




t 


Reference 


Refe¬ 

rence 


10 


12 


*3 


34 


l 5 


Number 1 The Tibia, or 
20 I Leg has 

Vafttis Inter- 


nus. 


Vaftus Ex ter - 
nus , 

Cruralis, 


Bi ceps. 


Semi-ner 

vofusy 


Longusy 


Gracilis, 


Membrano¬ 

us, 

Popliteus, 


a n a r 0 m r. 


Proceed 

from the inner and upper 
Part of the Femur , a little 
below the lefTer Trochanter , 
from the upper and fore-Part 
of the Thigh-bone, 
from the anterior and fupe- 
rior Parc of the Thigh be¬ 
tween the two Trochanters , 

from the lower Part of the 
Knob of the Os Ifchium , and 
the outer Part and Middle 
of the Thigh, 

from the Knob of the Os If¬ 
chium , 


from the upper and anterior 
Spina of the Os Ifchium , 

from the lower and fore-Part 
of the Os Pubis , 


Inferted 


IOI 

Nerves, VelTels, 
&c. 


for the external and lateral 
Part of the Lip of the Os- 

IUUMy 

from the outer and lower 
Knob of the Femur , 


in the fuperior and interior marches in 
Part of the Tibia , broad Tendon. 

with the former. 

along with the three I men¬ 
tioned laft. Thefe four 
ftretch out the Leg by pul¬ 
ling it forwards, 
in the upper and hinder Part 
of the fuperior Appendage 
of the Per one. I 


in the hinder Part of the up¬ 
per Epiphyfis of the Tibia. 
Thefe three Mufcles bend 
the Leg by pulling it back¬ 
wards. 

obliquely in the internal and 
fuperior Part of the Tibia , 
which it pulls in. 
in the upper and inner Part 
of the Tibia. Thefe two 
perform the Adduction of 
the Leg by pulling it inwards, 
by a broad Membrane in the 
upper and outer Part of the 
Fibula . 

obliquely in the fuperior and 
interior Part of the Tibia. 
Thefe two Mufcles form the 
Abdu&ion of the Leg by 
drawing it to the Out-Side. 


Refe¬ 

rence 



*9 


20 


21 


two Flex 
ores, 
ift 


2d 


fcvenEx 
ten fores 

jft 

2d 


3 ^ 


5 th 


The Foot has 


Proceed 


Crurcus An - from the upper and fore-Part 
terior, of the Tibia , 


Peroneus An -1 fr«om the outer and middling 

Parc of the Perone , 


Inferted 


from the pofterior of the two 
lower Condili of the Thigh¬ 
bone, 


4th \ Plan laris. 


from the pofterior and fupe¬ 
rior Parc both of the Tibia 
and the Fibula , 
from the outer Knob of the 
Bone of the Thigh, 


by two Tendons, one to the 
firft Wedge-like Bone, and 
the other to the Bone of the 
Metatarfus that fupporrs the 
great Toe. 

on the fore-Side in the Bone 
of the Metatarfus that fup- 
ports the little Toe. Thefe 
two Mufcles bend the Leg 
by pulling it forwards, 
by a Tendon common to 
them, and the two follow¬ 
ing Mufcles , in the pofterior 
and fuperior Part of the Bone 
of the Heel. Thefe with 
the two following form the 
CaJf of the Leg. 
by a Tendon in theHccl-bOne. 


Crurcus Pofte- from the pofterior Part oF 
riory the Tibia , 


by confounding its flender 
Tendon with that of the 
three lad in the fame Place 
with them, 

in the inner Part of the Sea- 
phoides , or navicular Bone. 


(5 th, 7 th 1 Per one i Po- 


Nerves, VelTels, 
&c. 



the HrftfroTm the upper, and in the upper, and in a man- 
very near the fore-Part of ncr the external Part of the 
the Perone , Bone of the Metatarfus that 

fupports the great Toe. 

the fecond from the lower- in that Bone of the Metatar - 
moft Part of the Perone , /fcrthat fupports the litt leToe. 1 

They ftretch out the Foot by 1 
pulling it backwards, 

n d 


This is called the 
Tendon of Achil¬ 
les , bccaufe *tis 
faid he died of a 
Wound in that 
Place, which is 
always very dan* 
gerousi. 


Reference 



102 


J 


AN AT O MX. 

_ m 


RE M A R KB. 

The Reafon why that flkilful Antift, -Nature, has 
introduced into the Mechanifm of the Foot but two 
Flexores, for feven Extenfores, is, that fuch a great 
Number of Mufcles that draw the Foot back, and 
keep a Man from falling forwards, was necefTary to 
counterpoife the Center of Gravity 5 and two were 


fufficient for bending the Foot , which naturally bend 
but too much. 

Two and twenty Mufcles are afligned for the Mo¬ 
tion of the Toes, of which fixceen are common, viz. 
two Extenfores, two Flelientes, four Lumbricales , and 
eight Interojfei ; and fix proper, viz. four for the 
great Toe, one for the fecond, and the fixth for.the 
little Toe. 


Refer¬ 

ence 


22 


23 


24 


2 5 


Number 

22. 

The Toes 
have 

Proceed 

♦ 

Inferted 

two Ex¬ 
tenders, 
id 

Ex ten for 

from the upper and fore-Part 

by four Tendons in the four 


Communis , 

of the Tibia, where it joins: 

Articulations of the four 


t 

the Fibula , 

Toes , which it extends. - ' 1 

2d 

Pedieus, 

from the lower Part of the 

divided into four Tendops-f 

! ' 

twoFlex- 

ores. • 

1 ft 

< 

Sublimis, 

Fibula and the annular Liga- 
gament, 

\ 

\ 

from the lower and inner 

in the outer Part of the fird 
Articulation of the fopr 
Toes. They both perform 
the Extent ion. 1 

divided into four perforated 

0 


Part of the Heel-bone, 

Tendons, in the upper of the 
fird Rank of the Bones of 
the four Toes, in order to 

2d 

Profundus, 

from the fuperior and pofle- 

bend them. I 

divided into four Tendons ?n 

5th, 6th 

Lumbricales, 

rior Parc of the Tibia , and 
the Fibula, 

% 

\ 

\ • 

from the Tendons of the 

the lad Row of the Bones of 
the Toes. Thefe Mufcles 
bend the four lead Toes of 
the Foot. ; 

in the lateral and inner Part 

yth, 8th 

• 4 

Profundus, 

• 

of the fird Bones of the fopr 

9th,10th 

Interojfei In - 

0 

from the Bones of the Tar- 

Toes. They form the Sole 
of the Foot. 

along with,the Lumbricales 

nth, 

12 th 

terni. 

Jus, and the Intervals of 

in the upper and inner Parc 


thofe of the Metatarfus* 

_ m A 

of the Bones of the fird Ar¬ 

13^, 

% 

% 

' Interojfei Ex - 

\ 

1 from the upper Part of the 1 

ticulation of the four Idler 
Toes, which move towards 
the great Toe. 

in the lateral and external 

i+th, 

terni. 

Incerdices of the Bones of the 

Part of the fird Bones of the 

15th, 

• 

Inftep, 

Toes , which they remove 

16ch, 

• • 


from one another by Abduc-1 

1 • 

•> 


tion. 


Nerves, Vefiels, 
&c. 




Refe- 1 
renccs 

Number 

4 - 

The greats 

has 

* 

\ 

Proceed 

• 

Inferted 

• 

Nerves, Vefiels, 
&c. 

26 

id 

Flexor Pro- 
prius , 

from the fuperior and pode- 
rior Parc of the Perbne , 

in the Bone of the fird Pha¬ 
lanx, retaining the great 
Toe, which it bends. 


27 

2d 

ExtenforPror 

prius. 

from the fore and upper Part 
of the Perone , between the 
Bone and the Tibia , 

in the upper Part of the (ird 
Bone of the great Toe, which 
it extends. 


28 

3 ^ 

Thenar * 

from the lateral and internal 
Part of the Heel-bone, the 
navicular Bone, and OJfa In- 
nominata. 

in the upper Part of the fe¬ 
cond Bone pf the great Toe, 
which it pulls in. 

* 

t 

29 

4th 

f 

Anti thenar. 

from the Bone of the Meta - 
tarfus that fudains the little 
Toe , 

in the inner Part of the fird 
Joint of the great Toe, it 
pulls the great Toe outwards 
towards the other Toes. 


30 

5th 

6th 

and lad 

l 

Ab dull or of . 
the Index. 

Hypothcnar, 

‘ 

front the inner Part of the] 
fird Bone of the great Toe , 

from the outer Part of the 
Bone of the Mctatarfus , 
which fudains the little Toe , 
for which it i9 calculated. 

in the Bones of the fecond 
Toe , which ic pulls towards 
the great one. 

in the upper and outer Part 
of the Bones of the little Toe, 
which ic draws off from the 
Red. 



I'll 


I 


I 


A N AT 0 MT. 



mint of the Mufcles of 

the Body, by 

an exadt 

Lift of them, to help the Memory of young Fu- 

pils or Candidates. 

4 



» m 

M U 

S c L E S. 

% 

♦ 

N 

The Forehead has 

2 

1 The Ulna 

▲ ♦ 

12 

The Occiput 

1 

| The Radii 

$ 

The Eye-lids 

6 

The Carpi , or 

Ifrijls 12 

The Eyes 

12 

The Fingers 

48 

The Nofe 

7 

Refpiration 

57 

The external Ears 

8 

The Loins 

6 

The internal Ears 

4 

The Abdomen 

10 

The Lips 

J 3 

The Teft ides 

% 

2 

The Tongue 

8 

The Bladder 

1 

The Uvula 

4 

The Yard 

4 

• 

The Larynx 

3 4 

The Anus 

3 

The Pharynx 

» 

7 

Tjie Thighs 

30 

The Oj liyaides 

20 

The Legs 

22 

The Lower-Jaw 

12 

The Feet 

18 

The Head 

• 14 

The Toes 

44 

The Neck 

8 

% 

Y # 1 1 

The Shoulder-Blades 

S' 


In all .434 

The Arms or Shoul- ’ 

l lS 



der- Bones _ 

0 

f 


. 


* - • - * # 

This done* I have nothing left, to render .this 

Treatife of Anatomy a perfect one* but to finifh by thfe 
Angiolocy ; which is a Defcription of the Nerves, 
Arteries, and Veins of the infcnor Extremity of the 

Body. - 

We have feen, already, feven, of the thirty Pair of 
Nerves, which march our from the Spinal Marrow, 
through the Holes of the Vertebra, and thole feven 
belong to the Neck; now .we mull difcover thofe 
that belong to the Back, Loins, and Os Sacrum, 

The twelve Pair of Nerves, which Tally out. from 
the Vertebra of the Neck, extend no further than the 
Circumference of the Thorax each of them divided 
into, two Branches, the larger whereof are placed be¬ 
fore, and the latter behind. The fore Branches are 
diftributed into the internal and external intercoftal 
Mufcles, in each of the Interftices of the, Ribs, fend 
Shoots to the Mufcles of the Breaft, and to the ob¬ 
lique defeending. of the Abdomen, -——The hinder 
Branches bend back, and are loft in the Mufcles of 
the Back, and thofe which adhere to the Vertebra. 

Each of the five Pair which proceed from the Ver¬ 
tebra of the Loins, is likewife'divided into an anterior , 
and a pofterior Branch ; diftributed partly in the Mul- 
cles of the Loins and the Hypogaftrium, and partly 
in the Thigh.. 

Of the fix Pair of the Os Sacrum (that Pair be¬ 
tween it and the Vertebra of the Loins included) 
none, but the fir ft, marches out by its lateral Part, 
the other five make their Way before, and behind, 
becaufe the Articulation of its-; lateral Parts, with i;he 
Bones of the Ilia, obftrudl * its Perforation in thofe 
Places i but by way of Recompense, it has t zn Fora¬ 
mina before, and ten behind ; and of thefe,- five on 
each Side, which give an Eg refs to as many Nerves. 

The Spinal Marrow terminates in a Nerve „ which 
is diftributed in the Skin between the Buttock and the 
Anus, and fends Branches to the Mufcles of the Thighs, 
both on the right and left Side. 

The biggefl Branches of {!)<:, three lowermoft Pair 
of the Loins, and thofe of the four uppermoft of the 
Os Sacrum, joining together, in their Deiccnr, form 
four Branches of Nerves, two of which are no lower 
than the Thighs ; a third terminates in the Leg, and 
a fourth reaches to the Poor. 

(3 S-) The fil'd Pair of tLie Nerves of the Thighs is 
formed of the third and fourth Pair of the Lumlarcs , 
and palling near the Idler Trochanter , is diftributed in 
the Skin and Mufcles of the Thigh, and in fame of 
thofe which move the Leg. — 'Pis quite I pent above 
the Knee. 


(34.) The fecond, which fprings from the fame 
Source, and accompanies the crural Artery and Vein, 
is diftributed to the anrerior Mufcle, the Skin of the 
Thigh, and the Circumference of the Knee, and fends 
out a Branch to accompany the Saphana to the inner 
Ankle, where it finks. 

(35) The third, which rifes between the fourth and 
fifth Vertebra of the Loins, and paftes through the 
Foramen at the End of the Pubes , is difperfed m the 
Mufcles of the upper Parc of the Thigh, the Pudenda , 
and the Triceps , and loft in the Skin of the Groin. 

(36) The fourth, is formed of the four lliperior 

Nerves of the Os Sacrum, which together forrb the 
Cruralis 5 which defeends in an entire Body to the 
Ham, after having palled firft near the Prominence 
of the Os Ifcbium . ——At the Ham it divides again 
into two Branches, the outermoft thereof runs from 
the Gutfide-of the Foot to the Mufcles of the Pkrone, 
and then turns back to the outer Ankle, where it ter¬ 
minates.--The inner Branch defeends along the Leg 

to the Mufcles of the Foot, and after fpreading itfelf 
upon the inner Ankle, is fpenc upon the Sole of the 
Foot, and all the Toes, to each of which it difpenfes 
two Branches. 

To this Coiiclufion of all the Nerves of the Body, 
fuceedds the Defcription of the Arteries, and Veins of 
the inferior Limbs. 

We nitfft have obferved already that an Artery 
is a hollow fiftuldus Canal, appointed to receive the 
Blood from the Ventricles of the Heart, and diftri- 
bute it to alLParta of : the .Body, for the Maintenance 
of Heat and Life., and the Conveyance of the necef- 
fary NuthmeoC. 

The Arteries are ordinarily compofed of three 
Coats, or Membranes; the firft or outermoft, ner¬ 
vous or Tendinous, being a Thread of fine Blood- 
velfels, .with Nerves for nouri/hirrg the other Coats. 
The febond mufcUlar, and made up of fpiral Fibres; 
of which; there are more, or fewer Strata , according 
to the Bignefs of the-Artery : Thefe Fibres have a 
ftrong Blafticity, by Which they contract theniftdves 
with L 7 orce, When the PoWer by which they have 
been ftreiched out* ceafes.^—-The third, and inmoft 
Coat, is-a:fine* denfe, tranfpdrent Membrane, which 
keeps the Blood withifi its Channels, which otherwife, 
upon the Dilatation df an Artery, would eafily fepa- 

rate the fpiral Fibres from one another.-As the 

Arteries grow finaller, thefe Coats grow thinner. 

All the Arteries are conical, i. e. begin with a 
Trunk, and growing lefs and narrower, ends in 
Branches fo minute, that they efcape the Sight, unlefs 
aflifted with Microfcopes; by which in the Tails of 
Tadpoles, and very final 1 Eels, the Extremities of the 
Arteries leeni, by the fwift, uninterrupted Courfi* of 
the Blood,, to be inofculated or continued to the Ori¬ 
ginations of irhe Veins; though by the Tr'anfparency 
of thofe VciTel9, the actual Continuation be not vr- 
fible. 

The Coats of the Arteries are of a very denfe, 
clofe, Contexture, by which Means the Blood not 
being vifible through them, they generally appear 
white. Add, that the Blond proceeding from a 
greater Capacity to a lefs, is thereby fomewh.it ob- 
ftru(U*d in its Pafiagc ; but being forced on by the 
Motion of the Heart, diftends the Coats, and there¬ 
by occafions a faliant Motion, called the Pulfe, - 

By this Thicknefs and Whitencls of the Arteries , 
with the Puliation obferved therein, Arteries arc di- 
ft in gui filed from Veins, 

The Pulfe of the Arteries, as that of the Heart, con- 
fifts of two reciprocal Motions, a Syftole , or Contrac¬ 
tion, and a Diajlole , or Dilatation ; but they keep 
opposite Times; the Syftole of the one anfvvcring ro 
the Diajlole of the other. 

All the Arteries of the Body, vve have obferved, 
arife in two large Trunks from the two Ventricles 
of the Heart, viz, the Puhnomr Artery from the 
right Ventricle, and the Aorta from the Left. 

The Aorta, or great Artery, after it leaves the 

* Heart, 
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Heart, divides itfelf into two large Trunks, called 
the afcending^ or upper *, or defending , or lower Trunks. 

•The defending Trunk (for we have feen already 
the afcendingone) or Aorta defcendens , carries the Blood 
to the Trunk and the lower Parcs of the Body. 

Out of this arife the Bronchial , Inter coftal y Caliac y 
Phrenic , Mefenteric , Emulgent , Spermatic , Iliac y 
Umbilical , Epigaflric, Hypogaftric , Crural , &c. with 
their feveral Ramifications. 

(37) The Arteria Iliaca, which is one of 
thole great Branches of the Aorta defcendens , changes 
its Name at its Egrefs out of the Abdomen into that 
of Arteria Cruralis , upon its Arrival into the Thigh, 
where it produces three or four Branches, which are 
fpent upon the Skin, and Mufcles of the upper and 
Fore- part of the Thigh , but at the Diftance of three 
or four Fingers Breadth, under the Groin, it produces, 

(38) 1. The Museu laris Interna (thus cal¬ 
led from its Situation in the inner Mufcles of the 
Thigh) which fends out four Sprigs, one to the Ab- 
duSlores of the Thigh, and to the Triceps , Biceps , 
and Semi-ncrvoji', and the Semi 7nembranofi ; one to the 
upper Part of the Triceps ; the two others to the Body 

of the Triceps , and to the Gracilis .•--After this, 

the Trunk of the fame Artery divides into three 
Branches ; the fir ft of which parting by the End of 
the third of the Tricipites , is loft in the Semi-mem* 
branofus ; the fecond palling under the Thigh-bone, 
is fpent in the Vaftus Ext emus ; and the third moving 
downwards, fends out Branches at the End of the 
third of th t Tricipites, and is loft in the Setni-nervofus, 
and the Head of the Biceps. 

(39) The Muscularis Externa is the fecond 
which runs to the outer Parc of the Thigh, and paf- 
fing under the Sartorius and the Gracilis Reftus y fends 
out Branches at the End of the Iliacus , to the Vaftus 
Exter?ius y the Cruralis , and the Membranofus. 

(40) The third fprings from the Cruralis , detaches 
Branches to the Cruralis , and Vaftus Externus y and 
is loft in the Membranes and Fat of the Thigh. 

(41) The Cruralis in its farther Progrefs to the 

lower Limbs, furnifhes the adjacent Mufcles with fe¬ 
veral Branches, pafles near the Tendons of the Tri¬ 
ceps , and at its Arrival at the Ham, fends out little 
Branches, to the Tail of the Mufcles of the hinder 
Part of the Thigh, which are loft in the Fat.-Be¬ 

low the Ham it produces the two Poplitc<c y which 
embrace the Knee, one on the Infide, and the other 
on the Outfide ; and a little lower the Surales y which 
direct their Courfe to the Gemelli\ the Soleus y the 
Pantaris , and the Popliteus ; and encompafs the 
Bones of the Leg by feveral Branches, that terminate 
ihere. 

(42) Here the Cruralis Anterior , and Pofterior be¬ 
gin. The former runs a-crofs the Membrane that 
joins the Bones of the Leg, and continuing its Courfe, 
difpenfes Branches to the TiFcus Externus y and Exten- 
fores of the Toes. 

(43) The Cruralis Pofterior , which is the largeft 
of the two, divides itfelf into the Primus Pofticus y 
which difpenfes Branches to the Solcus , Peroncus Po - 
Jferior y and the Bender of the great Toe, afcending 
by the outer Ancle, goes to be loft in the upper Parc 
of the Foot; and the Scctindus Pofticus y which in its 
Defcent fends out Sprigs to the Solcus y the Benders 
of the Toes, and the Crttrctts Poftictis ; and then 
palling through the Cavity of the Fibula , is divided 
into two Branches, one that pafles under the Thenar 
to the great Toes, and another between the Brevis , 
and the llypothcnar , under the Sole of the Foot, and 
is fpent upon the four other Toes. 

We*II begin the Demonftration of the Veins of 
the lower Limbs, as wc have done that of the 
Arteries , by fome general Obfervations upon the 
Veins. 

The Vim ns are VefTels or Canals which receive 
the Blood from the clivers Parts of the Body, to 
which the Arteries had convey’d it from the Heart, 
and carry it back to the Heart again, 


The Veins are only a Continuation of the capil¬ 
lary Arteries, reflected back again towards th£ 
Heart. 

In their Progrefs uniting their Channels as they ap¬ 
proach the Heart, they at laft form three large Veins, 
or Trunks, viz. the Vena Cava defcendens , which 
brings the Blood back from all the Parts above the 

Heart.-The Afcendens , which brings the Blood 

back from all the Parts below the Heart.-And the 

Porta , which carries the Blood to the Liver. 

The Anaftomojis or Inofculacion of the Veins and 
Arteries , was firft feen by the Microfcope, in the 
Feet, Tail, &c. of Frogs, and other amphibious 
Animals, by Livenhoek ; but has fince been obferved 
iri other Animals, particularly the Omentum of a Cat, 
by Mr. Cowper. 

The Coats of the Veins are four, the fame with 
thofe of the Arteries; only the mufcular Coat is thin 
in all the Veins , as it is in the capillary Arteries*, the 
Preflure of the Blood againft the Sides of the Veins , 
being lefs than againft the Sides of the Arteries, be¬ 
caufe the Force of the Heart is much broke in the 
Capillaries. 

In the Veins there is no Pulfe , becaufe the Blood 
is thrown into them with a continual Stream, and 
becaufe it moves from a narrow Channel into a wider; 
but they have a periftaltick Motion, which depends 
on their mufcular Coat. 

The capillary Veins unite with one another, as has 
been faid of the capillary Arteries, only their Courfe 
is dire&ly oppofite; for inftead of a Trunk diftri- 
buted into Branches, and Capillaries, a Vein is a 
Trunk, formed out of a Concourfe of Capillaries. 

In all the Veins y which are perpendicular to the 
Horizon, excepting thofe of the Uterus y and the 
Porta y there are fmall Membranes or Valves ; fome- 
times there is only one, fometimes two, and fome- 
times three placed together, like fo many half 
Thimbles ftuck to the Sides of the Veins y with their 
Mouth towards the Heart. 

Thefe, in the Motion of the Blood towards the 
Heart, are prefled clofe to the Sides of the Vein ; but 
Ihut the Veins againft any Reflux of the Blood that 
way from the Heart, and thereby fuftain the Weight 
thereof in the great Trunks. 

The Veins are diftinguilhed with Refpeft to their 
Situation, into fuperior and inferior , defending, and 
afcending ; right as the Mefcnterick , and left as the 
Splenick Branch ; internal as the Baftlica, and external 
as the Humeral , &c. 

One of the Principal among the afcending Veins y 
is the Cruralis , formed by fix Branches of ocher 
Veins y inferted in that Part; the firft whereof is, 

(45) The Ischia Die a Major, which proceeds 
from ten Sprigs of Veins, two whereof come from 
each Toe, and form a Branch which is joined by an¬ 
other that comes from the Fibula , and the Heel-bone, 
and both afcending by the Mufcles of the Calf 
of the Leg, unload, by a joint Scream, in the Cru¬ 
ralis. 

(46) TheSuRAi.is is the fecond, formed by al- 
moft all the Veins that creep along the Foot, and by 
thofe that come from the Calf of the Leg. 

(47) The third is the Poplitea, produced by 
the Sprigs of the Heel, and Parc of thofe of the 
Neck of the Foot, from whence it afeends, pafles by 
the Ham, and terminates in the Cruralis. 

(48) The Muscular is the fourth, and compre¬ 
hends two Branches, viz. the Mufcular Externa , 
which proceeds from the external Mufcles of the 
Thigh, and the Interna from the internal Mufcles.— 
Thefe two Branches enter the Cruralis oppofitc to one 
another, 

(49) The Ischiadic a Minor, which is the fifth 
and the lead of all, is produced by feveral Ramifica¬ 
tions from the Skin, and the Mufcles that furround 
the Jointing of the Thigh. 

(50) The Jongeft and biggeft of all the fix, is 

the Saphena , which begins at fome Branches from 

the 
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the great Toe, and by attending by the inner Ankle 
alon^ the Leg, and the inner Part of the Thigh, be¬ 
tween the Skin and the Hefty Membrane, terminus' 
in the Cruralis , which mounting upwards, and ha¬ 
ving paft the Groin, empties it felf in the llfgca , 
th tliiaca into the Cava, and the Cava into the right 
Ventricle of the Heart. 

Angiology treats Iikewife of the lymphatic^ 
Vefleis, which are fmall Pipes, .confifting of a very 
thin Coat, full of Valves,, which open like thofe of 
the Veins towards the Heart, and flujt ppoji the Re- 
ver fe.-—-They have no common Ciftern, for fome of 
them unload in the Thoracick Dud', and other§ im¬ 
mediately in the Veins -Some proceed from the 

Vifcera , and others from the Glands difperfed all pyer 
the Body.—Thofe that fpring from the Conglobate 
Glands, convey their Lymph to the Veins ; and thofe 
from the Conglomerate difembogue in particular 
Cavities, as the Eyes, Mouth, Duodenum , jgc. 

The Number of thefe Vefiels is infinite, but they 
cannot be all difcerned with the Eyes-—Their Lymph 
proceeds from the Serofities of the Blood filtrated in 
the Glands. Commonly it is clear and tranfparent, 
but it changes its Colour in Proportion to .the Tinc¬ 
tures it receives from the Chyle, the Bile, and the 
other Humpurs contained in the Blood.—Of itfelf it 
is infipid ; but fomctimes it has been fopnd, acid, 

bitter, or brackifh.-It fixes and congeals by the 

Mixture of Humours, and the Difiolution of Salts, 
as well as the Serum of the Blood. 

I don’t believe I have left any Part of the human 
‘Body pafs unobferved, except the Nails , which arp 
hard, round, white and tranfparent Bodies, feated 
at the Ends of the Fingers. 

The Nails are nothing more’but the Coyers, ojr 
Sheaths of the Papilla Py rami dales of the Skin, on 
the Extremities of the Fingers, and Toes, which 
dry, harden, an,d lie upon one another. 

Their Ufe is to ftrengthen, and defend the End pf 
the Fingers, in handling any hard and rugged Bodies*, 
that part being extremely fcnfihle, by Reafon of the 
great Number of Nerves, which terminate here, for 
the Senfation of Feeling. 

The Nails are formed, and grow after the fame 
Manner as the reft of the Body* their Nourifh- 
roent they receive from their Roots, as is eafily 
obfervable, from the white Specks fometimes feen on 
them, and which conftantly recede from the Root. 

The Romans were very curious in cutting their 
Nails, and had it done by Artifts, who made an Em¬ 
ployment of jt. 

The Chinefe Doftors, and 1 Literati, pique them- 
felves on the exceftive Length of their Nails. —-Fa¬ 
ther le Compie fays, fome of them wear Nails near 
as long as their Fingers. 

According to Malphighi , the Hairs (wherewith 
we’ll conclude this Courfe of Anatomy) have Roots 
that refemble thofe of the bulbous Heads of Tulips* 
and thefe Roots are nouriftied by Blood-vefiels, ac¬ 
companied with Nerves; infomuch chat the Hairs 
grow, and fometimes become fo big, that they are 
carnous and fenfible of Pain, and bleed plentifully 
when they are cut * purfuanc to the Remarks made 
upon the Difeafe called Plica. 

The Hairs ordinarily appear round and cylindrical, 
but the Microfcope alfo difcpvers triangular, and 
fquare ones 5 which Diverfity of Figures arifes from 
that of the Pores, to which the Hairs always accomo¬ 
date thcmfelves. Their Length depends on the 
Quantity of the proper Humour to feed them, and 
their Colour on the Quantity of that Humour, 
whence at different Stages of Dife the Colour ufually 
differs. 


The antient Writers of Anatomy, Hippocrates , 
Democritus, Arijlotle , GaleH , and others, look upon 
Jhis as the moft important ‘Part of Phyfick, and that 
without which, the Ufes of the Parts of an human 

brick, and confequenjfiy 'the CaufeS of Qifeafes. in- . 
cident thereto, could no way be difeovered. And 
yet tjiis Art, ufeful as it is, was intirely difepntinued 
for feveral Ages ; till in the ifixte.enth Century, it be¬ 
gan to flourifh afrefh.—The DijTe&ion of an human 
Body was looked upon as Sacrilege before that Time j 
and we have feen a Confutation' which the Errtpcror 
Charles V. appointed, to be held by the'Divines ,of 
Salama?ica, in order to be fatisfied whether or no ’it - 
were lawful in Poipt of Confidence,' to dilfed: a dead 
Carcafe—We may add, that to this Day the Ufe of 
Anatomy , and Skeletons is forbid in Mofcovy ; the- 
firft as inhuman, the latter as fubfervient to' Witch¬ 
craft ; and O'learius affures us, that one Quirin, a 
German Chirurgeon, being found with a Skeleton, 
hardjy efcaped with his Life * and the Skeleton, af¬ 
ter being folemniy dragged about the Streets, was 
burnt in Form. 

Vefalius a Flemijh Phyfician, who died in 1564, 
was the firft who fet Anatomy on any tolerable Foot¬ 
ing; lie was feconded by Carpus , Sylvius, Fernelius , 
Fallopius, Eaftatbius, Fabricius, Pareas, Bacchinus, 
Hoffman, Riolanus, &c. 

Thefe we,re fucceeded by others, to whom fome pf 
tjie fineft pifeoveries in Anatomy are owing .-—AffeUius 
in the'Year 1622, difeoverpd the lacteal Veins; and 
in 1628, the immortal Harvey publifhed his admira¬ 
ble Difcovery of the Circulation of the Blood.- r—. * 

Pecket difeovered the Refervoir of the Chyle, and the 
Thoracick Duft, in *651.— Rudbecks, a Swede , and 
: Bartholine, a Dane, found out the Lymphatic Vefiels, 
in 1650 and 1651 .—Wharton in 1655, difeovered 
the lower Sfllival Du (51 ; and Steno , the upper Salival 
Dutfs, thofe ,of the Palate, the Noftrils, and Eyes, 
in 1661. Wirt fungus, in 1642, djfcoveredthe Pan- 
creatick Dutt.— Willis , who came after him, pub- 
li(bed an Anatomy of the Brain and Nerves, in a 
Manner much more ,exa£f than had been done beforp 
him; yet he had .omitted fome confiderable Things, 
which were afterwards obferved by Vieujfens.—Glijfon 
treated particularly of the Liver; Wharton , of the 
Glands; Havers of the Bones; Graaf, of the Pan- 
creatick Juice, and the Parcs of Generation ; Lower , 
of the Motion of the Heart; Thrujlon of Rcfpira- 
tion *, Peyer of the Glands of the Inteftines; Brown , 
of the Mufcies; Drelincourt , of the Conception pf 
the Ova in Women, the Placenta, and the Membranes 
of the Ffetus. 

Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thofe 
whom Anatomy owes the moft: He riiade a great 
Number of Difcoveries in the Lungs, Brain , Liver, 
Spleen, Glands , and Lymph aticks, by the Help of the 
Microfcope, &V.— Ruythe, who died ip 1727, has 
Jet great Light into many of the finer and more intri¬ 
cate Parts of the human Frame, particularly the 
Glands; by Means of his Injections. 

Manget, and le Clerc , two Phyficians of Geneva , 
have giving us Bibliotecha Anatomica , containing all 
the new Difcoveries that have been made in this Art. 
—The beft Syftems of the Arc, as it now ftand.s, are • 
thofe of the Vcrheycn , Drake , Kell, Kc/Jler, Winjlow, 
Rohault , Purcbot , &c. 

Anatomy is fometimes ufed to denote the Sub- 
je£l* to be anatomized. Thus (by 32 II. VIII, cap, 42.) 
the Company of Barbers and Surgeons may have and 
take yearly, four Perfons condemned, adjudged, and'"' 
put to Death for Felony, for Anatomies; and to make 
Incifion of the fame dead Bodies. 
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ANGELS. 


A NGEL is a created Spirit, perfect in his 
Kind. 

The Word is not properly a Denomination of Na¬ 
ture, out of Office, denoting as much as Nuntius , Mef- 
fenger ; fince the principal Office of Atngels , is to be 
God’s MelTengers, and execute his divine Orders; as 
when the Angel Gabriel , Luke i. 2 6 . was fent to the 
Virgin Mary to carry her the News of the Incarnation 

of die Word. -St. Paul, Heb. i. 14. calls Angels 

(for the fame Reafon) miniftring Spirits. The fame 
Name is given to Priefts, Malachi ii. 7. becaufe 
Priefts are appointed as God’s vifible MelTengers to 
us, to inform us of every thing relating to our eter¬ 
nal Felicity.--The Divine Per cur for, St. John Bap- 

tijf , is alfo called an Angel, by Sc. Matthew xi. 10. 

becaufe fent to prepare Chrift's Ways.- - Jefus 

Chrift himfelf, according to the Septuagint , is called 
in Ifaiah ix. 6. the Angel of the mighty Council ; 
which Denomination belongs to Chrijl in feveral other 
Places of Scripture *, though, according to Tertul- 
lian, de Came Chrijli , c. 4. it fpeaks his Office, not 
his Nature. 

Angel is defined a created Spirit, not a created 
Bo-iy, or an extended Subftance, becaufe a corporal 
Subftance cannot fee God, and the Angels, Matth. 
xviii. 10. fee the Face of God. Befides, they occupy 
no Place, or have no Ubiquity , as it appears from 
the Legion ot Evil Spirits, which Chrijl expelled from 

the Energttmenus, Mark v. 13. 

Angel is alfo called a created Spirit, by Diftindtion, 
from God, who is likewife a Spirit, but uncreated, 
being himfelf his own EJfe , or Being ; or Efts, by 
his proper EfTence ; while an Angel has his Ens, or 
Being, only by Participation, and is but like a Sha¬ 
dow of a fpiritual Being, when compared to God. 

---Tho’ an Angel is a perfect Creature in his Kind, 

/. e. he is created to fubfifi: by himfelf, and has not 
been created, like the rational Soul, to form, in con* 
junftion with a Body, an entire Nature ; fince the 
angelical Nature is perfedV, and can fubfifi of itfelf, 
without anv Mixture or Compofition. 

This Definition of Angels, is not agreeable to the 
Epicurean Syftem, which knows nothing in the whole 
Creation, but corporal Subfiances ; nor to that of 
the Sadducccs , who tieny’d the Re furred ion, and the 
Exifitnce of Spirits, or fpiritual Subfiances, AflsxxYri. 

8.-Even fome of the Fathers of the primitive 

Church, who admitted the Exifience of Angels, 
thought they could not cxifi, without their fpiritual 
Subftance being united to a corporal one, formed 
of the Co-adunation of the molt fubtle Particles of 
the Air and Fire, which Dodtrine they had learned 
from the Platonicians , and which they attempted to 
defend and aulhorife by this Pafiage of Gette/is vi. 2. 
when the Angels of God faw the Daughters of Men 
that they were fair, they took them Wives of all which 
they chofe : And whereas pure Spirits could not take 
Wives, thole Fathers concluded, that Angels were 
united to a corporal Subflance in the fame Manner 
our Soul is united to our Body ; with this Difference 
only, theirs was formed of a liner Clay *, which Er¬ 
ror proceeded from the imperfett Notion they had 
in thole Pays of the Nature of a fpiritual Subfiance. 
Tho* the Opinion of fpiritual Subfiances cxifiing of 
rhcmlelvo, and without an Union with corporal ones, 
is not of a new Date, or of a Chriftian Invention. 

A'-iflotle , Lib. IV. Metaph. cap. 7, 8. long before 
the Fmmdati- n of thcChriflian Church, had afierted, 
nor. only that God was an immaterial Subfiancc, 
of an Order quite fuperior and different from a cor* 
pnial one, hut there exified alfo, other Subfiances, 
called Intelligences, nr thinking Suhllanccs, free from 
all Commerce and Union with Matter, Inch as were 
thole he luppnftd to give: the full Motion to the 
Planets and oilier celeUial Bodies. 


However the Pafiage of Genefis quoted by the fa¬ 
thers to fupport the Doftrine of the Platonicians , 
cannot be underftood of Angels, as properly Angels, 
but of the Righteous of thole Days, viz. the Pofte* 
rity of Seth, who, in Confideration of their Father’s 
Piety are called the Sons of God, or as fome read it, 
the Angels of God , and who took Wives among the 
Daughters of Cain , called in this Place the Daughters 

of Men . 

Another ftrong Argument ufed againft the Angels 
exifting without the Concurrence or Conjunction of 
a corporal Subftance, is taken from the fifth Seffiort 
of the fecond Council of Nice, where the Opinion 
of John Bifiiop of Thejfalonica, that Angels were to 
be painted , was approved, and confequently the Infe¬ 
rences which John of Thejfalonica draw’d from his 
Premififes, that the Angels were corporal and not 
fpiritual*, fince Bodies only, not Spirits, could be 
drawn by a Pencil. 

To which it may be anfwered, that that Part of 
the Opinion of John of Thejfalonica, as to painting 
Angels, was approved by the Council, but not the 
other, whereby he is pretended to have proved, that 
the Subftance of Angels was material . 

Denis the Areopagite, divides the nine Orders of 
fpiritual Intelligences, called Angels, into three Hie¬ 
rarchies, which Divifion Eftius, in 2 Lib. Magiftr. 
Sentent. Diftintt. 23. pretends to be founded on the 

Scripture, viz. 

The firft Hierarchy to confiftof the Seraphims , 
Cherubinis and Thrones. 

The fecond, of the Denominations , Virtues , and 


Powers . 

And the third to comprehend the Principalities , 
Archangels and Angels. 

The Seraphims make that Clafs of Angels fup- 
pofed to De the molt inflamed with divine Love, by 
their nearer and more immediate Attendance on the 
Throne; and communicate their Heat to the inferior 
and remoter Orders. Penetrated and inflamed with 
the immediate Irradiations of an eternal and divinely 
confuming Fire, they reflea its immenfely radiant 
Beams, which are the Source and iacred Origin of 
an eternal Beatitude on the other Inhabitants of the 
celeftial Manfions. 

Cherubims are celeftial Spirits placed next in 
Order to the Seraphim , and alfo inflamed with a 
greater Degree of divine Love, with regard to the 
inferior Orders; and thus down to the Angels who 
are the laft Order of the third Hierarchy. And al¬ 
though the Theologians, authorifed by the holy 
Writ, fuppofe that Sort of Subordination among 
thofe Celeftial Intelligences, it would be a criminal 
Error in them to imagine, that thofe different Man¬ 
fions, render their Felicity more or lefs perfedl ; that 
thofe of the laft. Hierarchy, are not wholly penetrated 
and inflamed with the divine Love fo as to be re¬ 
duced to the Impofllbility of wifliing for more, or 
that they are not equally happy in the Contempla¬ 
tion of the divine Eflence with thofe of the firft 

Hierarchy. f . r 

It is true, we arc obliged to believe that Jealoufy 

and Ambition were once introduced into Heaven, 
that once the brighreft, the mofl exalted of all the 
created fpiritual Intelligences, and the neareft to the 
Throne of the Moft High , were feduced by thofe two 
dangerous Paflions *, that, dazzled with the extreme 
Radiancy of his own Light, feeing himfelf raifed a- 
L>ovc all the other Hierarchies, and none above him 
but the Almighty himfelf , with the Help 


Of Rebel Angels ; by whofe Aid afpiring 

To let himfelf in Glory above his Peers, 

He trufted to have equall’d the Most High, 

If he opnofed ; and with ambitious Aim, 

*!* Againft 





Aaaiiift the Throne and Monarchy of God, 

Rais’d impious War in Heav’n.-- 

Milton's Paradife Loft. 


That this War was terminated by his total Over¬ 
throw, and of all his Partizans, the Rebel Angels . 
But how could the being poficfied with Pride, Ambi¬ 
tion, and Jealoufy agree with the Nature of a fpi- 
ricual Intelligence, impaffible, unalterable, and en¬ 
tirely perfett in bis Kind? How could chat Revolt, 
Trouble, and Confufion be fuppofed compatible with 
the eternal Felicity of the celeltial Manfions ? is what 
cannot be accounted for, ocherwife than by faying 
that we are obliged to believe it. 

Some of the Fathers pretend, that the original 
Caule of Lucifer's Overthrow, was the Propofal of 
the Incarnation of the fecond Perfon of the Blejfed 
Trinity. That God by his divine Prefcience, having 
forefeen Adam's criminal Difobedience, and deter¬ 
mined by the irrevocable Decrees of his fupreme 
Wifdom, that for the Prefervation of the human 
Race, a Reparation fhould be made adequate to the 
Offence, God the Son had taken upon himfelf that 
Reparation, which was to be effected in a Manner, 
which Lucifer (who muft be fuppofed to have been 
ignorant of the Poffibility of the hypoftatick Union) 
believing far beneath the Nature of a Supreme Being, 
thought had rendered the divine Effence inferior to 
his own, and confequcntly undeferving to have the 
firft Seat in Heaven, which he fuppofed then de¬ 
volved to him, as the more perfect Intelligence, and 
the nearer to it. 

But how could Lucifer fee in the Contemplation of 
the divine Effence, the Fall of Adam, and the In¬ 
carnation of the fecond Perfon, as a Reparation for 
it ; and not fee at the fame Time, that he was to be 
the Occafion of thofc great Changes ? That the In¬ 
carnation was to be preceded by Adam 's Difobedience, 
and Adam's Difobedience by his feducing Eve ; after 
having been himfelf firft baniHied Heaven, in Pu- 
nilhment of his Ambition and Temerity ? If Lucifer 
faw all chofe Changes (as certainly he muft have feen 
them all or none) why did he not prevent them, by 
contenting himfelf with his happy Station, fince 
thereby he muft have been convinced, that afting 
otherwise, fhould infallibly be the Caufe of his en¬ 
tire Ruin ? Could it be fuppofed that Angels were 
created lefs perfect than Man was, whofe Pafllons in 
his State of lnnoccncy were fo well fubordinated to 
one another, lo regular among themfelves, and had 
continued fo, if there had not been, then, a crafty 
Tempcer of Mankind? which was not the Cafe of 
that Ipiritiul Intelligence, who miftook perhaps his 
extravagant Ambition for a Mark of the Sublimity 
of his Apprehcnfions, and confequently look’d upon 
it rather as a Perfection, than a Crime deferving an 
eternal Punifhment. 


Thofe who admit of no Evil Spirits , confider this 
Point of a Chriftian Belief, as a fabulous Story, in¬ 
vented by fome Enihufwfts to frighten the Vulgar. 
They cannot be pcrfuadcd that it is agreeable to the 
juft Notions we muft have of the Equity and Juftice 
of the fupream Being, to believe that he would have 
created a I pi ritual Intelligence, and by placing him 
nearer his Throne, take Occafion from thence, not 
only to accelerate his Ruin, but alfo to make him 
fubfervicnt to that ol others; for, fay they, (fuppo- 
fmg the Hifloiy true) there is rather more Appear¬ 
ance of Cruelty in the Condition of the fallen An - 
gels than in that of Adam, after his Difobedience ; 
ftnee at the fame In flan t, Adam's Fall was forefeen, 


a Sacrifice was prepared in Expiation for it; But that 
of the Angels was forefeen (and all that’s forefeen by the 
All feeing Omnipotent mud infallibly happen) with¬ 
out Refource or Remedy, In that Senfe Adam was to 
fail, but he was to meet on the Brink of the Preci¬ 
pice, with a iliong and powerful Hand to hinder 
him from falling to the Bottom ; rhe Angels were to 
fall, and before their Fall, that bottomlds Abyfs, 


from whence there's no Redemption, was opened to 
receive them. 

A Dungeon horrible on all Sides round, 

As one great Furnace, flam’d ; yet from thofe Flames 
No Light, but rather Darknefs vifible. 

Serv’d only to difeover Sights of Woe : 

Regions of Sorrow ! doleful Shades! whete Peace 
And Reft can never dwell! Hope never comes 
That comes to all; but Torture without End 
Still urges, and a fiery Deluge, fed 
With ever burning Sulphur unconfumed! 

Such Place eternal Juftice had prepared 

For thofe rebellious.--* Milton 's Paradife Left. 

If it is not a facrilegiou3 Preemption to attempt to 
fathom the Depth of the Almighty's incomprehenfible 
Judgments, we could afk why fo great a Difference 
is made between two Criminals, equally guilty, fince 
they had both offended a Supreme Being , to whom 
they were both equally indebted for their Origin ; nay, 
if, in this Cafe, we were to confult nothing elfe but 
our weak Reafon, the rebellious Angels would appear 
to us lefs guilty than Adam\ fince the Temptation 
was not fo great on his Side. Adam was created as 
perfe< 5 t in his kind as the Angels were; he found 
himfelfall at once abfolute Mafter of all that was 
offered to his Sight, with an unlimited Power of dif- 
poftng of it at his Pleafure, a fingle thing excepted, 
which, by the little Notice Adam had taken of it, 
muft have appeared to him far beneath his Wifhes ; 
Adam , befides, knew nothing above him which could 
flatter his Ambition, but his divine Creator himfelf, 
who never appeared to him v/ith that Immenfity of 
Glory, he was contemplated in by the Angels in Hea¬ 
ven. And if he had, Adam was created with fo juft 
an Idea of the infinite Diftance between him and the' 
Supreme Being, that he could never have been tempted 
to pretend to an Equality with him. 

But the rebellious Angels had all thofe Difadvan- 
tages on their Side ; for, to believe them guilty, we 
muft necefiarily fuppofe them created fubjeft to Paf- 
fions (which in fome meafure is contrary ro the Na¬ 
ture of a fpiricual Being, whofe Faculties being not 
wrapt up in Senfesfufceptible of Impreffions from ma¬ 
terial Objects, fhould not be fubjetft to Changemencs 
or Vicifficudes, but always continue in the fame Sub¬ 
ordination among them, and the Harmony they were 
firft created with.) Thofe Paftions muft have con¬ 
quered their fuperior Faculties at that very fame In- 
Itant (which Inftant, in a fpiritual Intelligence, runs 
fo fwift, that it cannot be defined nor deferibed) of 
their Revolt, fince none of the antient Fathers aro 
agreed on the Duration of the Felicity of the fallen 
Angels , and moft ol them are of Opinion that there 
was but a Ihorc Interval betwixt their Creation and 
their Fall, and conftquently had not the haft Mo¬ 
ment allowed them to reflect on their Folly, or to 
repent ; nay, if we muft believe the Holy Writ, 
it was not decreed in the unfcrutable Councils of 
the Holy Trinity , they fhoulcl repent, fince the Place 
for their Punifhment wa9 prepared before, or at the 
very Time of their Fall; if before, the Punifhment 
was forefeen at- one and the fame Inftant with theft 
Fault (and if we may be permitted to fpenk as it 
Philofopher, not as a Chriftian) were both of an in- 
difpenfible Neceffity, fince God’s Prefcience i$.a3 ir¬ 
revocable, as are his Decrees; or rather, both are 
but one and the lame thing; if after, they muft 
likewifehave been punifh’d, fince the divine Creator 
has never form’d or created any thing in vain ; and 
that Place of Torment is fpecially fpccifled in the 
Scripture, as defign’d by him for the Punifhment 
of the fallen Angels, Therefore left we fhould lofc 
ourfelves in this Labyrinth* whofe intricate and 
difficult Parts the divine Providence 1 ms judged pro¬ 
per to hide from us, we muft content ourfelves- 
with feeing it afar off, and ftlencc all our rational 
Faculties, when they attempt to difeover what’s above 
their limited Pent* trad on. 

What 
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What we can fay more upon this Subjedt, is, that 
thofe unfortunate Beings, created firft in fo much 
Splendor and Glory, that their Chief or Leader was 
called Lucifer, Light-bearer, have been reprefented 
to us, fince their Fall, under fo many frightful Fi¬ 
gures and Shapes, that we mult torture our Imagina¬ 
tion, to perfuade our Reafon, that all that’s faid of 
their priftine Grandeur and Glory, or of their pre- 
fent unfortunate State, is not a Fidlion, invented with 
no other Defign than to frighten a weak Mind ; fome 
even have the Impiety to doubt of their Exiftence, 
and cannot imagine that it is agreeable to God’s E- 
quity, Juftice, Mercy and Compaffion (the greateft 
of all his Attributes) to punifh a firft and tranfitory 
Fault, with an Eternity of Torments. 

The Truth is, that all that’s faid of the different 
Shapes and Figures of the Rebellious Angels, vulgarly 
called Devils, is nothing elfe but a mere Allegory; 
and all that’s painted of them, the pure Imagination 
of a Painter ; the Evil Spirits , being fpiritual Sub- 
ftances, exifting by themfelves, as well as the bleffed 
ones, have no Shapes, no Horns, no Tail, nor none 
of thofe other Implements they are reprefented with. 
The Scripture itfelf, (St. John excepted) when it men¬ 
tions the Devil , don’t (peak as if it had ever been 
feen, but only heard. 

’Tis true, that thofe Sorts of Reprefentations make 
a ftronger Imprefiion on fome Minds, than all the 
moft pathetick Difcourfes of the greateft Orators ; and 
that fome Chriftians would hardly believe that there 
was a Fight in Heaven, whofe uninterrupted Peace, 
they confider as an efifential conftitutive Quality there¬ 
of, if they were not to fee the Dragon under St. Mi¬ 
chael's Feet. 

Some Authors are pleafed to tell us, that the De¬ 
vil himfelf has been fometimes very much provoked 
to fee himfelf reprefented under thofe hideous Fi¬ 
gures; and above all, at a Painter in Flanders, who 
having painted the Archangel St. Michael, for an Al¬ 
tar-Piece , in a Manner far exceeding all that had ever 
been done before him ; in the Reprefentation of the 
Devil , whom he had placed, as ufual, under the Arch¬ 
angel’s Feet, but fo much Monftcr-like, that the Devil 
himfelf was frighted at it, and fo enraged, that to be 
revenged for the Affront, he took the Refolution to 
ipoil, for the future, all the Painter’s Works, of any 
kind whatever; which he executed fo punctually, 
that he was never more furprized than to find every 
Time he came into his Laboratory , that his Works 
had been touched by fome evil Hand. 

But however, the Devil, who is not perhaps always 
fo ill-natur’d, as imagined, and perhaps has fome 
good Intervals; tired of his Revenge, .and feeing that 
the Painter’s Ruin muft be unavoidable. If he was to 
continue to plague him in that Manner, took the Re¬ 
folution to pay him a Vific, and expostulate the Mat¬ 
ter with him; accordingly, having dreffed himfelf 
in the beft Manner he could (/. e. very magnificent¬ 
ly, for the Devil muft have a very fumptuous Ward¬ 
robe) he entered one Day the Painter’s Laboratory, 
while he was at work. The Painter (who being a 
great Mafter of his Art, and as fuch, ufed to be 
vifited by Perfons of the firft Rank, Strangers and 
others) received his new Gueft with his ufual good 
Manners and Civility, reached him a Chair, and they 
both began a Converfation on the Excellence of 
Painting, (on which Subjedl Lucifer fpoke very perti¬ 
nently) admiring all the while, the inimitable Strokes 
of his I loft •, which gave him an Opportunity to com¬ 
plain of the many Accidents happened lately to his 
Paintings. His Gueft, after having condoled with 
him of the Atrocity of the Injury, afleed him if he 
did not know fomebody malicious and fpiteful enough 
to be the Author of it? To which the Painter anfwer- 
ed, that he had taken all the Meafures necdlary to 
(li I cover him, but yet to no Purpofe. 

At laft, the Devil was pleafed to difeover himfelf, 
and declare that he had done all the Mifchicf, in¬ 
duced to it by the hideous Figure he-had nude him 


make, under St. Michael's Feet, at fuch a Place ? What 
could engage you, faid he, to paint mein fuch black 
Colours? Look upon me, am I fo frightful, as re¬ 
prefented by you ? The Painter, who viewing him 
then from Head to Foot, faw no Deformity in him; 
but on the contrary, that he was really a fine Gentle¬ 
man to look ar, acknowledged his Miftake, and pro- 
tefted he was ready to make ail the Attonement and 
Reparation, he could r.eafonably with for, or ex¬ 
pert from him, provided he would for the future 
lland his Friend, or at leaft, not treat him as an 
Enemy. Tfie Devil, who fcorned to be rivalled in 
Generality, alked no other Reparation, than that he 
the Painter would, as foon as pcfilble, put a golden 
Crown, upon that hideous Figure of his, which 
had occasioned all the Mifchief, and which on 
thefeeafy Conditions would ceafe. The Painter pro- 
mifed he would, and the next Day accompiifhed his 
Promife, and ever fince, the Devil and he kept a very 
friendly Correspondence. 

The Ethiopians paint the Devil white, in Contra¬ 
diction to our Manner of painting him black; and 
the Americans (if we believe all that’s written of 
that Country) worfhip him but through Fear, for 
as far as I can find, no Nation has a very true and 
fincere Love for the Devil. Though their Devil is 
not to be taken in the Senfe of the Scripture; fince 
thofe People have only an Idea of two collateral in¬ 
dependent Beings , one whereof is good, and the 
other evil; and they place the Earth under the Di- 
redtion of the evil Being; which our Authors, with 
fome Impropriety, call the Devil. 

Some are extravagant enough to believe the Devil 
under Men’s Commands, which when communicated 
to him at fuch and fuch Places, and in fuch and fuch 
Manner, he punctually obeys, as the Conjurers, Pi- 
thoneffes. Fortune-tellers, &c. which is a Folly in 
thofe that believe it, deferving Bethlehem, and a 
Piece of confummate Knavery, in the Impoftors 
who countenance them in it, punifhable with the 
Gallows. 

Frier Bacon, Dr. Fauflus, &c. if we believe the 
Romances of thofe Days, were very familiar with 
the Devil, and ufed to be frequently and friendly vi- 

ficed by him.-People were of Opinion, chat 

one might be inftruCted how to raife that honourable 
Gentleman, in Order for a Conference with him, in 
two Books which I never had the Curiofity to read, 
one called Agrippa, and the other the Littlt Albert ; 
Chough I have heard of a Frenchman, who having 
met with one of thofe Books, in the Library of the 
Francifcan Fryars, at St. Brien in Bri/anny, in France, 
had in Effcft, made Ufe of it to raife the Devil, 
who obeying his Commands, and appearing to him; 
the over curious Frenchman inquired in particular after 
the Welfare of fome Perfons, by whom he had been 
ill uled, while they were living, and whom therefore 
he fuppoled to be in Hell; and’having imprudently, 
if not impudently pretended, and divulged afterwards, 
.that the Devil had really afiured him that thofe Per¬ 
fons (fome of them of a very noble Family) were 
there, the Relations of thofe deceafed Perfons had the 
Iliftortan fecurcd, in a Place very proper for a Con¬ 
ference with the Devil, from whence he could not be 
releafed, till after he had made a gentle Cavalcade 
through the Town, with an Alert valet de Chmbrc 
at his Heels, who being-over diligent, brulhed his 
Buff ofener than he could wifli. 

Having alledgcd all theReafons for and againft flic 
Exiftence of the rebellious Angels, we muft inquire 
at prefent jf the Exiftence of the bleffcd ones, is agree¬ 
able to the Chriftian Belief; or rather if we are obliged, 
as Chriftians, to believe the Exiftence of Angels, 

All the Fathers anfwer in the Affirmative, becailfe 
Angels are mentioned throughout the Old and New 
Teftament. God placed Cbcrttbims at the Eaft of the 
Garden of Eden, Gen. ii. 24. Abraham entertained 
three Angels near his lent, Gen, xviii. 8. The Attgd 
Gabriel was lent to the Virgin Mary , Luke i. 26, An 
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Angel informed the Shepherds who were keeping their 
Flocks near Bethlehem , of the Birth of our Saviour, 
Luke ii. 9 * befides an infinite Number of other le¬ 
ft i monies of the Angels Exiftence; and fo obvious, 
that no Body acquainted with the Scriptures can call 
it in Queftion, or deny the Exiftence of a fpiritual 
Intelligence, fo well fupported by that divine Autho¬ 
rity, which is the Foundation of all Religion ; and 
by which alone we are to be directed in our Belief: 
The Faffs are fo well circumftanced, the Proofs are 
fo plain, and fo free from all Ambiguities or Am* 
phibology, that no Body can deny ir, without being 
an Heretick of the firft Clafs. 

*Tis true, that the Exiftence of Angels , is not to 
be demonftrated by Strength of Reafoning ; but only 
by the mo ft eflential Articles of our Belief; fuch as 
the 'Trinity , the Incarnation, the Refurre&ion of the 
Dead, &c. which are much more above our Appre- 
henfion than this; and neverthelefs, we are obliged 
to believe every one of them. For thofe, we muft 
form our Faith entirely on a fimple Revelation ; and 
for this, we have that Revelation fupported with 
Faffs, confirmed by a written Tradition; though 
that very fame written Tradition, has left us in the 
Dark, as to the Time when Angels were created, 
fince Mofes contents himfelf with telling us, that in 
the Beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth, 
Gen. i. i. without taking the lead Notice of Angels , 
which are not mentioned, till the latter End of the 
third Chapter of the fame Book. Could the Legi- 
(lator of the Jews have fuppofed the.Formation of 
that vaft and miraculous Piece of Mechanifm , Hea¬ 
ven, (whofe fingle Motions have fo long puzzled the 
inoft fubde Philofophers) of fo little Confequence, 
as not to deferve his Attention or ours? Or is it be- 
caufe he knew nothing of it himfelf? For if he did, 
he had done a very great Service to his Descendants, 
in informing them, how, and by what Kind of cre¬ 
ated Beings it was peopled at firft; and in particular, 
of all the Incidents of that great Fight, between 
Michael and the Dragon . 

Thomas Aquinas , prim. part, quaft h. i. art. 3. Sup- 
pofes it very probable, that Angels were created at the 
fame Time with the corporal World. Though ’tis 
faid in Job xxxii. 7. that the Angels praifed God, 
while he was creating the World, which fuppofes An¬ 
gels to be pre*exiftenc to the World. 

The fame Thomas Aquinas , in the fame Part, Quecft. 
b. 2. art . 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 8. pretends, that Angels were 
not created in termino , i. e. in a State of Glory, or 
of a fupernatural Beatitude, but in a State of Grace, 
and of a natural Beatitude; in which being free from 
all Neceffity, either intrinfick or cxlrinfich ; or to 
fpcak in more intelligible Terms, being not necefit- 
tated in tht^ir Afls, by either interior or exterior Im- 
pulfion, they could, with the Succours or Afliftance 
of a fupernatural Grace, deferve a fupernatural Bea¬ 
titude , or Felicity. 

Hence St. Augujlinc , lib. 12. de civitat. Dei , c. 9. 
thus 1 peaks of the Free-will of Angels , He, God, has 
created them, (the Angels ) with a Good-will , i. e. 
with a chafle Love, whereby they could adhere to him , 
giving them Grace , to a fit ft them therein, at the fame 
Time he formed their Nature, Qtft eos cum bond vohoi- 
tate, id efi atm amove cafto , quo illi adh<crevent crcavit , 
fimitl cis fc? condens naturam , £s? largicns gratiam. 

They could with a fingle Aft of Charity , /. c. of 
Love of God , obtain a fuper?iat f .iral Beatitude , as a 
Man could by a fingle Ad of the fame Love, acquire 
the lame fupernatural Beatitude, if his fpiritual Intel¬ 
ligence, was free from a corporal one. 

When Angels had once obtained that Beatitude, it 
remained no longer in their Power to fin; but their 
Will was fixed in a fupreme and eternal Goodnefs, 
in the fame Manner the Souls of the BIciTed, lofe 

by the Fruition of an eternal Happineft, the Power 
ol doing ill. 

Therefore, as by a fingle Ad of Charity, the blcf- 

, fH&h could obtain the Favour of being confirm- 

10 °^* an cverlafting Goods*like- 
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wife the rebellious Angels , by a fingle Ad of Pride 
and ^ Ambition, deferved an eternal Damnation. 
Which Argument refolves ail the Difficulties, here¬ 
tofore Parted by me, with Regard to the Condition 
of Angels , at the firft Inftant of their Creation, that 
though of an immortal Subftance, they were not 
created (no more than we Mortals) for the immediate 
Fruition of an eternal Felicity. The Difference be¬ 
tween Man and them was, that their Beatitude de¬ 
pended on a fingle Ad of a divine Love, of which 
they had -the excellent Objed prefent before them, in 
whom they could difeern, from the firft Inftant of^ 
their Creation, all that could excite that divine Love* 
within them; while the fame Beatitude was pro- 
mifed to Man, only as a Recompence for a long 
Series of repeated Ads of the fame Love, to which 
he was no other wife* incited, than by the Idea of a 
Supreme Being, and the Sentiments of Gratitude, in¬ 
filled into him ; at the fame Time his earthly Structure 
was informed with a rational Soul; and then he had 
other Objeds to divide that Love, which meeting with 
no luch Oppofuion in Angels , was wholly centered in 
the divine Objed. 

It might*be afked in this Place ; if that truly fera- 
phick Love, was equally perfed in all the bleifed 
Angels *, and if the Difference of their Hierarchies 
does not proceed from its different Decrees of Per- 
fedi.on ; or rather, if that Divifioh of Angels into 
Hierarchies, is real, or imaginary only? My Senti¬ 
ment is, that as the Felicity of the eeleftial Manfions* 
confifts entirely in the Love of God ; and that we 
are informed that there are feveral Orders of Angels , 
fome nearer the Throne, and others at a greater Di- 
ftance; that Difference muft be underftood of the 
different Degrees of Love, and of nothing elfe; 
though that iacred Love is in all and every one of 
them, adequate to their Faculty: So that though a 
Seraphim is more inflamed than a Cherubim, with that 
divinely confuming Fire, neverthelefs a Cherubim , as 
a Cherubim , loves as much as a Seraphim ; and fo of 
the reft of the Hierarchies. 

As to the fecond Part of the Queftion, it feems 
very probable, that each Hierarchy is a different Spe¬ 
cies of Angels ; though Thomas Aquinas , prim, part . 
qitecfl, 50. art. 4. is of Opinion, that there are as many 
Species of Angels as there are Angels ; becaufe, fays 
he, Angels being fpiritual Subftances, free from all 
Sort of Matter, they have not in them a Principle of 
Individuation , whereby they could be multiplied in 
Number, under the fame Species; which Sentiment 
of Thomas Aquinas , is not agreeable, in every parti¬ 
cular, to the Notion we muft have conceived of a 
fpiritual Subftance, from a Number of rational Souls* 
which while they exift are fingle, and only diftin- 
guifiled by Number, though they are all of the fame 
Species: Ljkewife a Number of Angels having been 
formed on the fame Idea, by God , may be diflinguifh- 
ed by Numbers. 

Another Thing, concerning Angels, which is much 
controverted in the Schools, and among the diff-.rent 
Setfs of Chrillians, though admitted by the Roman 
Calholicks , and feveral other Denominations, is, if 
it be really true, that every one of us lias his Guar¬ 
dian Angel ? 

St. Ilierom is of that Opin : on> founded on this 
Paflagc of the Sciipiurc, Matt, viii, 10. Take Heed 
that ye defpife not ova of thefr li'tle ones ; for 1 fay un¬ 
to you , that in Heaven their Angels do always be¬ 
hold the Race of my Bather which is in Heaven, Which 
Pafiage is fuflkient to refute ad the fanatical Objec¬ 
tions of thole pretended Chr-fiians, who accufc of 
Superfiitiou, all thofe who adhete to it. For my 
Parr, I believe that thofe who reject this Article as lu- 
perftitions, muft reject this Paflagc of the Evangtlifl \ 
lor there’s none couched in clearer and more exprefs 
Terms. I would nfk them who are thofe Angels men¬ 
tioned by Clirifl himfelf, to be the Angels of little 
Children ? and what is their Office? not to pray for 
them, I hope? for fucli Opinion would find I of Su¬ 
per ftitinn and Popery indeed * to hear their Prayers, 
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and grant their Re quells, another Error worfe than the 
firft ? No; it muft be then, for nothing lefs but to 
defend and protedl them again ft all the Afiaults of the 
common Enemy of Mankind. 

Inflru&ed, by their continual Contemplation of 
the divine Efience, in whom they fee all Things ere- 
ared, and uncreated, that all that’s in Heaven and on 
Earth, was formed by that Supreme Being , (who 
makes their whole Felicity) to evidence the Immen- 
ficy of his divine Perfections, and advance his Glory, 
and that Man in particular (whom he had diftin- 
guidled from all the reft of the Creatures, by form¬ 
ing him to his Image and Refemblance, and whofe 
Nature was exalted even fo far above theirs, as to be 
united by an incomprehenfible Hipofiafis , with the 
D.vine) inftructed, fays I, that Man, was his chief 
Care, and that all other fublunary Things were cre¬ 
ated to be fubfervient to Man’s Prelervation, whofe 
Under flan ding, ever fince his Fall had been weak- 
ned, his Imagination vitiated, and his Will depraved 
and corrupted, and therefore muft deviate from the 
right Way, if not ftrengthened, or directed by fome 
fuperior Affiftance, they, the Angels , (ftiii more 
powerfully excited to it by that pure, uncorrupted, 
unalterable, and divinely inflaming Eove, the Prin¬ 
ciple of all their Addons) take that Care upon them, 
afflUed therein by the Irradiation of that Grace, 
without which, nihil funms , nihil pojfumus , we are 
nothing, and can do nothing, cowards the Advance¬ 
ment of our eternal Felicity. 

Flow pleafed are thofe our holy Guides in the Way 
to Salvation, when they fee that, fenfible to the divine 
Inipirations, we enter that narrow and intricate Road 
with Pleafure and Alacrity, and follow it without 
deviating to the Right or to the Left ; and when we 
meet with very difficult Paths or (tumbling Blocks, 
how ready they are to lend us a helping Hand, or 
rather to adt in Concert with the Grace, cowards 
our Prefervation; what Pleafure, what Satisfaction 
for them, when we once again recover our former 
right Road, and how forrowful, when we have en¬ 
tirely forfaken it ? I fay forrowful, fince it is the O- 
pinfon of the Fathers , that thofe fpiritual Intelligences 
are fenfible, in their Manner of Sorrow and Pleafure, 
at ChrijVs Paffion , Angeli pads, amare flebant, the 
Angels of Peace wept bitterly. 

Are then, the Angels prefent every where with us? 
Spiritual Subftances, like Angels , cannot be faid pro¬ 
perly to be in a Place 5 fince that belongs only to 
corporal or extended Subfiances; but however, to 
refolve this Difficulty, the Theologians have difiin- 
guiihed two Manners of Being in a Place, viz. Cir- 
ctimfcripti-ve % and Definitive. 

To be in a Place, C ire tanfieripti v e, is when each 
Parc of the Parc contained in that Place, anfwers 
to every Part of the Place, or is environed with the 
Superficies of the Body *tis contained in, like a hu¬ 
man Body, whofe Head is in one Part of the Place, 
and the Feet in another; and this Manner of exifl- 
ing or of being in a Place, belongs to a corporal , not 
to a fpiritual Subfiance. 

To be in a Place Dtfinitive , is likewife to be Pre¬ 
fent in a certain definite Place, but not fo as to be 
circumfcript , Unrounded or environed with that Place; 
and in this Manner the fpiritual Subftances are faid to 
be in a Place ; like the Angel Gabriel , who was prefent 
in the Chamber of the Fir gin Mary, when he fainted 
herns Mother of our divine Saviour, though he was 
not environed with the Air of that Chamber. 

Angels move in the fame Manner they are prefent 
in a Place, that is to fay, that by their Thought or 
Imagination, they can be prefent at fcveral Places at 
once; in that Manner our Imagination is prefent 
where we are, and at the re mote ft Parts of the World 
at once ; am! would be perhaps carried in a Moment, 
in its own proper Subilance, to thofe Places, if the 
Body was nor an Obfiacle to it. 

When Angels change Places, they have no need to 
pafs through an intermediate one; the fame as our 


Thought, when carried from London to Paris, 
no Need to pafs through Picardy or Flanders. Since 
that Imagination which is in London , the very next 
Moment can be in Paris. Though thefe Motions 
are not made by the proper Subftance of the Mind 
becaufe it is then united to the-Body : But was 0 
Mind once feparaced or freed from our Body, like an 
Angel , it would move as eafily as it thinks, Sfl( j 
would not appear to be any 'where elfe, but where 
thinks ; fo that if our Mind was then to think of Lon. 
don , Paris , Rome , and other Places, it could be faid 
to be prefent at Rome , London , Paris , &c. Not that 
our Soul would be prefent in thofe Places, in the fame 
Manner I am here fetting in my Chair ; but only as 
a fpiritual Subftance, by its Faculty of Thinking; fince 
our Spirit or Underftanding don’t ferm to cxift other- 
wife than by that fame Faculty of chinking, Ccg:i Q 
ergo ftim. 

As for the Angels Knowledge, the Roman Cat bo. 
lick Theologians are of Opinion that Angels have re- 
ceived from God, a natural Knowledge of Tiling 
both vifible and invifible, which was given them*as 
foon as they began to fee God with their fpiritufi 
Eyes, Intuitivement , or Face to Face; for, they h- 
in God as in an intelligible . Light, all that Gol ij 
pleas’d to reveal to them ; therefore, conclude th-f. 
Roman Catholick Theologians, they know our Wants, 
and hear the Prayers, which through their Med i ad an 
we addrefs to God. They are not Strangers, fay they 
again, to our good Deeds and Addons, as the Arch¬ 
angel Raphael was pleafed to afilire Toby in thef'c 
Words, Tob. xii. verb 12. Fig an do or abas, cam Li- 
chrymis , et Jepeliebas Merinos, et derelir.qy.ebas Prat - 
dium tuum , et Mortuos abfeondebas per Diem, in Dow 
tiui , ct Noble fepeliebas eos , ego obluli Oration cm tuam 

Domino. -When thou waft wont to pray with Tears, 

and to bury the Dead; to leave thy Meals, and hide 
in the Day-time, the Dead in thy Ploufe; that thou 
mighteft bury them at Night, 1 have offer’d thy Prayer 
to the Lord : But this Pafllige being taken from the 
Apocrypha , and the Invocation of Angels condemned 
as fu per ft icious in the Proteftant Church, I muft not 
approve of it. 

Thomas Aquinas believes, that notwith(landing the 
Angels great Knowledge, fome of our mod iecret 
Thoughts are entirely hidden from them, and known 
to God only, who is alone the Scrutator of our 
Hearts. 

As for the evil Spirits, or fallen Angels, they know 
a great deal lefs than the blefied ones; neither can 
they penetrate or difeover our moft inward Thoughts, 
unlefs they be directed to them ; nor even then but by 
meer Conjedtures, i.e. from our Works or Motions, 
and by a Sort of Reafoning peculiar to them; for the 
Angels have a Manner of Reafoning quite different 
from us, never drawing their Conclufions from the 
PrcmifTcs, as it appears from the Tempter of Man¬ 
kind, when he approaches Jefus Chrift , Mat . iv. To 
endeavour to difeover by his Anfwers if he was really 
the Son of God. 

The Angels Language, or Dialed, is nothing but 
the Direction of their Thought between them ; the 
fame as if the Almighty had eftablifhed a Method 


among us, that by Means of fome Signs or Sounds 
our Thought fhould be manifelted. Therefore it is 
very probable, that an Angel can by his foie Intention , 
or Will, communicate his Thought to another AngcU 
or even to Men . 

The ExiHence of Angels is not only admitted by 
aimoft all Chriftian Societies, or Sedts, but likewife 
by the Pagan Rhilofophers, and Poets, as is (hewn by 
St. Cyprian in his Treadle of the Vanity of Idols; 
from the Teftimonies of Plato , Socrates , Trifnc - 
gift us, (Ac. 

In the Alcoran we find frequent Mention of AngcU. 
—The Mufehiians believe them of different Orders, 
or Degrees, and cl eft i net 1 for different Employments* 
both in Heaven, and on Earth. They attribute ex¬ 
ceeding great Power to the Angel Gabriel ; from 
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whom the Impoftor Mahomet: pretended to have re- 'another ''Angel named Bftaphiel , (lands with a Tru re¬ 
ceived the Alcoran , and to have frequent Tefte a pet ready in his Mouth, to proclaim the Day of Judg- 

•Tefte with him, &c. --The Angel Afrael they fup- ment, . 

pofe appointed to take the Souls of fucli as die ; and • 


AN I M A L S. 


A NIMAL , is defined by Des Cartes , and his 
Partifans , an extraordinary and admirable 
Mechanifm of different Parts, flei)fully adapted to 
each other, whofe Motions are owing to the juft Sym¬ 
metry of their various Springs, (without any Refpedl 
to a rational or fenfitive Sou!,) and by Dr. Boerhaave , 
an organical Body, confifting of VefTels and Juices, 
taking its Nourifliment by a Part called Mouth, 
which conveys it into another, called Inteftines, into 
which it has Roots implanted, whereby it draws in 
its Nourifhment after the Manner of Plants. 

According to this Definition an Animal is diftin- 
guifhed from a Foffll , in that it is an organical Body, 
and has a Power to diredt itfelf, as to its Nourifhment, 
whereas a Fofiil is directed to it by an accidental Mo¬ 
tion 5 and from a Vegetable, that it has Roots within 
itfelf, and a Vegetable without; which Difference is 
only in Point of Pofuion, fince the attradlive Fa¬ 
culty (according to this Author) muft be the fame in 
both. 

• • 

My Opinion is, that this Definition is contrary to 
all the new Difcoveries made in Anatomy , to which 
Boerhaave cannot be reafonably fuppofed to have been 
a Stranger ; and the Reafon alledged by Chambers , or 
thofe who have furnifhed him with thofc Reafons to 
illuftrate this Definition, tc That the Inteftines in an 
Animal, are in Reality no more than is Earth, or 
<c the Body it adheres to ; into which it fends forth 
4t its Roots, that is, the ladleal VefTels, which thence 
te draw the Matter of its Life and Increafe ; ” Thefe 
Reafons feem to me frivolous, if not quite ridiculous; 
Tince the'Earch has a radical, potential, and adtual, nu¬ 
tritive Faculty, whereas the Inteftines have no other 
than an adlive one for the Separation of the Aliments, 
'and the Direiftion of the nutritive Juices. The Earth 
has in itfelf all the different Salts neceffary, not only 
for the Nourifliment of the Vegetable, but likewife 
for its Produdlion, and the Inteftines, the only Power 
of operating lipon- thofe Salts brought to them with 
the Aliments. The Earth is fertile of. itfelf, and is 
not exhaufted by that Nutrition, and Increafe, the 
Vegetables receive from it; whereas the Inteftines are 
but a barren Soil, equally indebted for their Nourifh- 
ment to the Aliments, conveyed to - them by the 
Mouth, as the other Parts, to which they are fent by 
their Miniftry. The Vegetables adt immediately with 
the Earth in their Vegetation, while the Inteftines, 
without the Intervention of a fecond and third Organ, 
would foon become not only .unadtive, but alfo en¬ 
tirely uncapacitated for Adtion. Therefore the Inte¬ 
ftines could be compared with a greater Appearance 
of Reafon to the Majler Root of a Vegetable, to which 
the Aliments ferve infteacl of Earth, as well for its 
Nourifliment, as for that of all its other Branches; 
fm.ee all the VdTels which terminate to it, have no 
greater attradlive Faculty than thofe of the Vegetables, 
which by the different Pofuion of their Pores, adt as 
perfedtly in the Preparation of the Nutriment they re¬ 
ceive from the Earth, and the Deflination of the 
Juices, as thofe of our organical Body, in that of the 
Nourifliment, they receive from the Aliments, con¬ 
vey’d by the Mouth into the Stomach. 

This other Reafon alledged by Bocrbaavc's Parti¬ 
fans, time an Animal is better defined by its Mouth 
jthan by any of its organical Parts, is a Piece of a con- 
ft) nun ate Ignorance, unlefs they agree that the orga¬ 
nical Body of an Animal is nothing more* than a nicer 
Machine; fince, oiherwife, the Definition of an Ani - 
Wtf/ muft be taken (according to the uncontroverced 
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Maxims of both the antient and modern Philofophy) 
from their effential Conftitutive, not from their inte¬ 
gral or integrant Parts. An Animal has never been 
defined, as Mr. Chambers ignorantly fuppofes, an or¬ 
ganical Body, compofed of a Heart, Brain, &c. but 
a rational, or irrational Being, a Definition, which con¬ 
tains the two Conditions requifite fora regular Defini¬ 
tion, viz. the Gender , and the Difference ; Animal be¬ 
ing the Gender , with Refpedt to all Animals in 

genera], and the Rationality, or Irrationality, the 
Difference . 

u/ 

Bcfides the Mouth of an Animal is nothing elfe but 
a meer Machine, which has no natural or organical 
Motion of itfelf, and would prove as ufelefs as any of 
the integrant Parts, if not fet to work, like them, by 
a natural Impulfion of a fenfitive Faculty, which can¬ 
not* be faid of the Heart, which is independant, from 
that Moment all the Parts fubfervient to‘it, have 
been difpofed in that juft Order and Symmetry, ne¬ 
ceffary for its Motion, which never come to a Period 
but with the firft Motor itfelf. 

•In this Senfe, contrary to the Bocrhaavians Senti¬ 
ments, a Foetus , when once animated, though it don’t 
feed by the-Mouth, is an Animal ; even that fingle 
Oircumftance, of the Inutility of its Mouth, is capable 
• to refute their extravagant Opinion, finer it is impof- 
fible to draw the Definition of a Being, from that, 
without which that Being can exift ; and it is not only 
evident, but inconteftible, that a Fee ins Exigence and 
Subfiftance can be demonftratecl, without the Ufe of 
its Mouth, which while in the Womb, and even 
fometimes after the.Birth, is of no other Service to it, 
than that of a Statue, which cannot be faid of the 
Senfation, which can be fuppofed Coeval to its Exi- 
ftence, from the evident and repeaced Adis of that 
Faculty, at the Birth. Neither can it be objected in 
Confirmation of this extravagant Opinion, that the 
Exiftence of the Foetus precedes its fenfitive Faculty, 
fince that Foetus cannot be fuppofed to exift as a Fee- 
tus, ’til it begins to make Ufe of its organical Parcs, 
which Ufe is fubfequent to its fenfitive Faculty, which 
is che Primum Mobile of the whole Machine, and 
without which the Mouth, Heart, and all other Parts 
muft remain ufelefs. 

Boerbaave’s Opinion is new, ’tis true, but all Opi¬ 
nions which 1 are conrrary to the generally received 
Maxims of a natural Philofophy are abfurd. 

The loco-Motion is not neither a Difference fo ef¬ 
fential between Animals and Vegetables, as to draw 
the Definition of an Animal from it, fince there are 
Animals ; for Inftance, Oyflers , Muffles , Cockles , &c. 
which adhere to the Rocks fafter than che Plants do 
to their Subject; though at the fame Time thofe 
Animals have a fenfitive Faculty, which is apparent 
at their opening or fliucting themfeIves, when the Sea 
ebbs or flows, and by the Rcfifiance they make againft 
our Endeavours to conquer them ; thofe are account¬ 
ed real Animals , though we cannot difeover in Muf¬ 
fles, a Mouth, a Stomach, or any other Parts proper 
for the Reception, Digeflion, or Preparation of the 

Aliments.-'The Naturalifls 'who have difeovered 

a Hole in the Muffles , which they call its Mouth, 
though it be an immoveable Part, faflened to one of 
the Shells, and which confcqucncly c.innot feek for 
Food, but the Food muft conic to feck it; that fuch 
Hole be real, is pad all Controverfy, but all the 
Confequcnces drawn from that Difcovery arc nicer 
Suppofnions or Conjectures. 

Animals arc divided by Philofophcrs (for I'll fp?ak 

here 
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here as a Philofopher) into rational, or irrational; 
and thefe laft: fubdivided into terreftrial, aquatic, 
volatile, amphibious Infefts, (Ac. 

There is but one Species of reafonable Animals , and 
that’s Man, whom I define an organical Body, in¬ 
formed and direded in all its Motions, by a fpiritual, 
immortal, impafilble, undefinite, and unalterable 
Subftance, called Soul j which the Epicureans falfly 
took to be a fubtle Air, compofed of their Atoms , or 
primitive Corpufcles ; the Stoicks a Flame or Portion 
of Heavenly Tight; and the Cartefians, a thinking 
Efience, from which they deduce its Immateriality 
and Immortality, as well as our Exiftence, on this 
general Maxim, Cogito ergo fum. 

Philofophers are not all agreed as to the Manner 
wherein the Soul refides in the Body. Some will have 
it tota in toto , and tota in qudlibet Parte, i. e. diffufed 
throughout all the Parts of the organical Body, which 
it influences alike, without any particular Part, being 
appropriated to its chief Refidence ; others will have 
it fixed in its Center, like the Sun , from whence it 
influences all the inferior Parts, like that Planet does 
all the fublunary Things. 

Des Cartes is pleafed to place that Center in the Pi- 
neal Glands of the Brain, where all the Nerves termi¬ 
nate, and from whence, through their Miniflry, the 
Animal Spirits are conveyed to all the other Parts ; 
which Sentiment, is in my Opinion, entirely con¬ 
trary to the Efience, as well as to the Exiftence of a 
fpiritual Being, which is that of having no Ubi¬ 
quity. 

Meflf. Rohault , Du Hamels Purchot , &c. are of 
Des Cartes’s Opinon, that the Soul refides in the Pi¬ 
neal Gland , which Borri , a Milanefe Phyfician, in a 
Tetter to Bartholine , De Ortu Cerebri , and Ufu Me¬ 
dico , feems to explain in very near the fame Manner, 
by fuppofing, in the Brain, a certain, very fubtil, 
fragrant Tiquor, which circulates through the Nerves, 
and which is the principal Seac or Refidence of the 
reafonable Soul, adding that the Subtility and Finenefs 
of the Soul depends on the Temperature of this Tiquor, 
rather than on the Strudure of the Brain, to which it 
is ufually aferibed. 

This Tiquor can be nothing elfe than the nervous 
Juice or Animal Spirits, formed (in Mr. Rohault* s 
Opinion) of the moft fubtile Particles of the Blood 
carried to the Brain, by the Aorta Afcendens, where, 
by a new Agitation, being entirely freed of their yet lefs 
fubtile Particles, and reduced into a yet greater Subti¬ 
lity, or Volatility, are at laft irradiated by the fpiri¬ 
tual Subftance, redding in the Pineal Gland, and 
from thence circulated through the Nerves to all 
the Parts of the organical Body *, which Spirits being 
loft or exluu(led in their Courfe, are continually 
fupplied by other new ones flowing from the fame 
Source. 

Some of our My (lick Divines have found the Se¬ 
cret (upon what founded 1 know not) to diftinguifh 
the Soul into two principal Parts, viz. the fuperior 
and inferior ; the fuperior, which, fay they, com¬ 
prehend the Underhanding and the Will ; and the 
inferior, which comprehends Imagination and Sen- 
fatioi).'-But how can they divide a fpiritual Sub¬ 

ftance, which is effentiaily indivifible ? Flow can 
tin y even conceive it Inch ? To what purpofc fuch 
Diflindion? Would they have the fuperior Part 
know nothing of what pafles in the inferior, and fo 
rcciptocally ? Can they pretend that the Imagina¬ 
tion is Tulccptiblu of any Ideas which don’t reach 
the Uiulcrfiamliiig; or that our Undtrftanding can 
form a Judgment of Tilings which have not firft 
ftrutk our Imagination? Or can we be fenfible of 
any Thing without the Concomitance of thofc two 
Faculties? They give lor a Proof of their Diflin- 
61 ion, the Example of Chrijl in his Sufferings, whom 
they fuppofc to have been happy in the fuperior 
Part of his divine Soul , while he fu(Tercel in the 
lower Part; fo that thereby, his Sufferings which, 
by an infinite and unlimited Prefcience, he had fore- 
icen at the very fame Inftant he forefaw Adam's Fall, 


and the indifpenfible Neceftlty of a Satisfaction ade¬ 
quate to the Offence, had not been an Ad of his 
Divine Will, but only of his Imagination and fen- 
fitive Faculty. But (Shrift complain’d in his Agony 
of the Bitternefs of his Cup; and that Complaint 
could not be an Ad of his Imagination only, or a 
molus primoprimus, fince that Complaint is accorii- 
panied with this Ad of his Will, If it be poffible 
make that Cup pafs from me, and with this other, 
thy Will be done; which all three were the Ad of 
his Divine Soul , as hypoftatically united to the hu¬ 
man Nature; he (peaks on this Occasion like a Man, 
becaufe he was to luffer like a Man; but his human 
Ads don’t difturb, in the leaft, that eternal Happi- 
nefs he enjoy’d like a God ; to think otherwife is to 
fuppofe Chriff fubjed to thofc Impeded ions and 
Weaknefifes incompatible with his Hypoflqfis , and 
which is an Error condemned in ^Molinos , who, by 
dividing the Soul into two different Parts, ptfrfuaded 
his Partifans, (called afterwards Quietifts) that the 
fuperior Part of the Soul could keep icfelf untainted 
and undefiled, while the inferior was plunged in 
Tuxury, provided that fuperior Parr could rerain to 
itfelf a Confcioufnefs of its Innocency. 

M. de Fenelon y Archbifhop of Cambray , in his 
Maximcs des Saints , had afferted that Opinion of 
Molinos, for which he was cenfured at Rome , and 
which himfelf condemned afterwards. 

Tho’ the Soul is indivifible, it has nevcrthelefs fe- 
veral Faculties, the principal whereof are the Under- 
ftanding and the Will . 

The Understanding, according to the Peri- 
paleticks, is a Faculty of a reafonable Soul, conver- 
fant about intelligible Things, donfidcred as intelli¬ 
gible, which they divide into adive and pafllve Un- 
derftanding. 

Active Underflanding is, in their Opinion, that Fa* 
culty, whereby the Soul , from the Prefence of Phan- 
tafms or Appearances, frames to itfelf Species and 
Images of intelligible Things. 

Paffive Underflanding , is that which receiving the 
Phan tafms form’d by the Adive Underflanding, breaks 
forth into an adual Knowledge, or rather reduces 
into Pradice the Perceptions of the Adive Under- 
ftanding. 

The Cartefians define the Underflanding , that Fa¬ 
culty wherewith the Mind converfing with itfelf, evi¬ 
dently knows wffat is true in any Thing not exceed¬ 
ing its Capacity. 

Nihil eft in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in fenfu. 
Nothing is in the Underflanding , which has not been 
firft the Objed of our Senfes, is the favourite Axiom 
of our modern Philofophers ; who thereby attribute 
two Offices to the Underflanding , viz. Perception and 
Judgment, whereas the Cartefians know but one, viz. 
Perception. 

Wile, Voluntas , is ufually defined a Faculty of 
the Mind, whereby it embraces or rejeds any 
Thing reprefented to it, as Good or Evil, by the 
Judgment. 

It is alfo often taken for the Mind icfelf, confi- 
dered as embracing or refufing ■, under the Suppofi- 
tion, that as the Underflanding is nothing elfe but the 
Soul confider’d as Perceiving ; fo the Will is nothing 
elfe but the Soul confider’d as Willing. 

Father Malbranche believes the Will to be to the 
Soul , what Motion is to the Body ; and argues, that 
as the Author of Nature is the univerfal Caufe ofall the 
Motions in Matter, fo he is of all the Inclinations 
of the Mind ; and that as all Motions are dired, un- 
lefs their Courfe be diverted and changed by fomc 
foreign Caufe j fo all Inclinations are right, and could 
have no other End but the Enjoyment of Truth and 
Good nefs, were there not fome f oreign Caufe to de¬ 
termine the natural Impredion to evil Ends. 

By this Definition Father Malbranche feems to 
confine the Will within very narrow Ti in its* and 
would almoft infinuate, that the Mind has no Power 
of itfelf, or at lead but a very weak one, to order 
the Confident ion of any Idea, or the forbearing to 
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confider it, fince, in that meditating Pbilofopher's Opi¬ 
nion, it is directed in its Volition , or by a natural 
and interior Caufe, or by an external and foreign 
one which Diredlion, in that Senfe, could be fup- 
pofed rather a Kind of Necefiity than a fimple Di¬ 
rection •, which we will examine more llridtly in our 
Treatife of Metaphy/tck, under the Letter M *, and 
v/e fhall be thereby more capable to judge if Father 
Malbrancbe' s Metaphyfical Meditations fmell of Jan- 
fenifm or not. 

Mr. Locke defines the Will* a Faculty which the 
Soul has of beginning or forbearing, continuing or 
endin" feveral Actions of the Mind, and Motions of 
the Body, barely by a Thought or Preference of the 
Mind, ordering, or as it were, commanding the 
doincr, or not doing, fuch a particular ACtion. 

In^this Mr. Locke differs widely from Father Mal¬ 
brancbe, fince he attributes to the Will almoft an ab- 
folute Power of determining itfelf in its Volition* 
without the Concurrence of familiar or foreign 
Caufes, otherwife than by their being the occafional 
Cauies of our Perceptions by the Undemanding. 

Memory , Imagination , Liberty and Scnfation , are 
allb Faculties of the Soul. 

Memory is a Faculty whereby the Mind retains, 
or recolleCts the fimple Ideas or Images of Things 
we have feen, imagined, underftoed, fi?r. 

Dr. Hook in an Ejfay towards a mechanical Account 
of Memory , fuppofes it to confift in a Stock of Ideas 
or Images, form’d occafionaily by the Mind, out of 
the fine Parts of the Brain, and difpofed or laid by 
in Order. 

Des Cartes is of Opinion, that the Animal Spirits , 
exciting a Motion in the moft delicate Fibres of the 
Brain, leave a Kind of Traces, which occafion our 
Remembrance j hence it happens that paffing feveral 
Times over the fame Things, the Spirits becoming 
accuftom'd to the fame PalTages, leave them open, and 
fo make way without any Force or Labour; and in 
this confifts the Eafe with which we recoiled fuch 
Ideas. 

Father Malbrancbe 9 s 44 prefuppofing that all our 
44 different Perceptions are owing to Changes hap* 
44 pening in the Fibres of the principal Parts of the 
44 Brain, wherein the Soul more immediately refides ; 
44 pretends that the Nature of Memory is obvious; 
44 for as the Leaves of a Tree that have been folded 
44 for fome time in a certain Manner, preferve a Fa- 
41 cility or Difpofition to be folded again in the fame 
44 Manner *, fo the Fibres of the Brain having once 
44 received certain Impreffions by the Courfe of the 
44 Animal Spirits , and by the AClion of ObjeCls, 
44 preferve, for fome time, a Facility to receive the 
44 lame Difpofuion. Now, fays he, it is in this Fa- 
44 cility that the Memory confifts \ for we think of 
44 the fume Things when the Brain receives the fame 
46 Difpofitions. 

44 Further, as the Animal Spirits aCt fometimes 
44 more brifkly, and fometimes more languidly on 
44 the Subftance of the Brain*, and as fenfiblc 
44 ObjcCts make deeper and more lading Impreffions 
44 than the Imagination alone*, it is eafy on this 
44 Scheme to conceive, why we do not remember 
44 all Things alike: Why a Thing, for Inftance, 
44 feen twice, is reprefented more vividly to the 
44 Mindy than another feen but once: Why Things 
41 that have been feen, arc ufually remembered 
44 more diftinCtly, than thole that have been only 
44 imagined, &V. 

44 Old Men arc defective in Memory, and cannot 
44 learn any Thing without much Difficulty, bccaufc 
“ they want Animal Spirits to make new Traces, and 
44 becaufe the Fibres of the Brain are become too 
44 hard to receive, or too moift to retain fuch 1m- 
* c prefilons, For the fame Reafon, thofe who learn 
“ with the greatefl* Eafe, forget the fooneft ; in re- 
44 garcl when the Fibres are fofc and flexible, ObjcCts 
1 make^ a flight Imprcfiion, which the continual 
44 Courfe of Animal Spirits eafily wears off; on 

the contrary, the Fibres of thofe who learn flow- 
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ly, being lefs flexible, and lefs fubject to be flnken’ 
44 the Traces are more deeply engraven and laft the 
44 longer.” 

Thefe two Hypothefes of Des Caries and Malbrancbe 

appear to me defective in feveral Particulars.- 

That of Des Cartes , chat our Memory - is the EfteCl of 
the Motion excited in the Fibres of the Brain, by 
the Circulation of the Animal Spirits , don’t anfwcr 
to all the different Phcenomena of the Memory ; fince 
the Dilatation and Impreffion, made in thofe Fibres 
by the Spirits after the firft Pcrceptioiiy which he 
fuppofes the firft Principle of the Memory , ihould 
prefuppofe alfo thofe Fibres lufecptible of an Irra¬ 
diation, or from the Soul itfelf, or from thofe fame 
Spirits which circulate through them *, if from the 
Souly why not immediately, fince the being placed 
nearer its principal Seat, they can receive its Influ¬ 
ences rather fooner than the Animal Spirits , whofe 
Origin is from fomewhere elf<\ which are only as 
itinerant in the Brain, and calculated only for to 
animate the inferior Parts ; and if by the Animal Spi¬ 
rits t how, and in what Manner ? Is it becaufe they 
irradiate the Fibres by their Contad, or have thofe 
Fibres any Pores appropriated for the Reception of 
thofe Spirits ? If by their fimple Contact or Ejjluviay 
as when Iron is touched by the Magnet, what need 
have thofe Spirits of their perpetual Rotation to re- 
frelh the Memory, and renew the Ideas which had 
lain dormant, fince the fame can be c-fleded by our 
Imagination, direding thofe Effluvia anew ; and if 
it is done by thofe Spirits being lodged in the Pores 
of the Fibres, how can the Dilatation be of any Ser¬ 
vice to them in their Return, fince they have not 
changed Place ? 


There is, in my Opinion, a Sort of Con trad iclion 
in Malbrancbe 's HypothefiSy if Memory is the Effect 
of Traces left in the Fibres of the Brain by the Ani¬ 
mal Spirits , and old Men are defective in Memory , 
for want of Animal Spirits to make new Traces, 
Memory mud have another Origin, from whence 
thofe Spirits mull borrow the Faculty of making 
thofe new Traces ; for if the firft Traces made by 
the firft Spirits are obliterated, the impreffion made 
on thofe Spirits was not Memory itfelf, eife by the 
Obliteration of thofe Traces the Memory mull be 
loft. But perhaps' thofe fame firft Spirits come back 
to renew thofe Traces, which cannot be Malbranchc's 
Opinion, fince he pretends that old Men want Ani¬ 
mal Spirits to make new Traces. Befides, how can 
we anfwer, or rather is it not contrary to the general 
Sentiment of Anatomifts y that Spirits exhaufted, or 
perhaps loft or evaporated in their Circulation, could 
preferve Strength enough, or that the firft Impreg¬ 
nation fhould be of fuch Efficacy, as to render them 
capable of making new Traces of the Jame Objects, 
which could make a fecond, third, fourth, fife. Re- 
prefentation of them as vivid as the firll, 

I am rather of Opinion (and this is my own Ily 
pothrfts) that there arc Animal Spirits of different 
Kinds, according to their different Dcftination, and 
differently irradiated * fome for a fingle Perception 
of Things, fome for the Imagination, fome for Scn¬ 
fation, Memory fi?V. chat the Irradiation is more or lefs 
ftrong,as the Order, Arrangement, or Situation of their 
Pores is more or lefs difpofed to receive it. That 
thofe affigned to Mcmoryy being of an oblique Figure, 
and their Particles concatenated together in the Form 
of a Rety when ftricken by the firft Impreffion at 
the Appearance of an Objed, and thereby put in 
Motion, or clire< 5 t themfclves to receive in their Inter- 
nice all the Imprdlions which the Underftanding 
forms of [that Objed, to which Direction they are 
kept fix'd by the Atmofphcre which fubfills between' 
them and the Imagination, proceeding from the con¬ 
tinual Effluvia flowing from each other, and which 
laft till clilfipatcd by the Perception of a new Ob¬ 
jed, they are forced todired themfclves otherwife. 

By this Hypothecs all the different Phenomena of 
Memory may be eafily accounted for; fince in this Cafe 
the Memory is like a Needle di reded by the Mngner, 
G g and 
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and the Imagination its Magnet or Pole; when the 
Imagination lets flow the Effluvia which have any Ana¬ 
logy with thofeof one Side of the Memory , xkz Me¬ 
mory is di reded on that Side, and the Re pre fen cation 
of the Objedt, which that Side was diredted for, is 
renewed.—By thefe Means there can be no Confufion 
in the Reprefentation of Objeds, fince each Objed 
has its proper Side in the Memory afligned to it j nor 
can thole Spirits beexhaufted by their Rotation, fince 
befides being always kept by their Magnet in their 
proper Situation, they are alfo continually ftrengthned 
by new Irradiations from the Soul, till the Soul itfelf 
being unbecillitated in itsFundions, by Age or other 
Accidents, and its Irradiations becoming lefs fre¬ 
quent, the Memory is thereby weaken’d, as well as all 
the other Faculties, 

Seneca fays of himfelf, that by the mere Effort of 
his natural Memory, he was able to repeat two thou- 
fand Words upon once hearing them, each in its 
Order; though they had no Dependance or Con- 
nedion on each other. After which he mentions a 
Friend of his. Fortius Latro, who retain’d in his 
Memory all the Declamations he had ever /poke, and 
never had his Memory fail him, even in a fingle 
Word.-—He alfo mentions Cynaas , an Ambafiador 
to the Romans from King Pyrrhus, who in one Day 
had fo well lcarn’d the N *mes of his Spectators, that 
the next he falured the whole Senate, and all the 
Populace aficmbled, each by his Name. Pliny fays 
(though Pliny is a great Liar, and his Teftimony in 
any thing whatever not much to be depended upon) 
that Cyrus knew every Soldier in his Army by Name ; 
and L. Seipio all the People of Rome. Carneades , 
when required, would repeat any Volume found in 
the .Libraries, as readily as if he were reading.-— 
Dr. IValiis tells us, that without the Afiiftance of Pen 
and Ink, or any thing equivalent, he was able, in 
the Dark, by mere Force of Memory to perform 
arithmetical Operations to forty Places; particularly 
that in February 167-i, at the Rtqueft of a Foreigner 
(by Night in Bed) he propofed to himfelf a Number of 
fifty-three Places, and found its Square Root to twen* 
ty-feven Places ; and without ever writing down the 
Number, didlated it from its Memory , at his next 
Vi fit, twenty Days afterwards. 

Myfelf have been bleficd with fo happy a Memo¬ 
ry, that at fixteen Years old, I could recite Word 
for Word a Sermon of a whole Hour preaching from 
once hearing it, and have done the fame of the 
two Orations of Cicero, for and again ft Dejotarus, 
for once reading them, though my Memory has 

often failed me in Poetry, for which I have not 

_ # ^ 

the 1 call: Taftc, but never fo in Profe, Jet it be 
what it will; which confirms me in the Opinion, 
that Memory is very much under the Direction of cur 
Under flan ding. 


Imagin at ion is a Faculty of the Soul, by which 
it conceives or forms Ideas of Things by Means of 
Imprcfiions made on the Animal Spirits , affigned to 
that Faculty. 

Willis places the Imagination in the Corpus Callo- 
fum ; Fernelitts in the Pia Mater \ Des Cartes in the 
Pineal Gland, which he makes the chief Rcfidence 
of the Soul ; and Malhranche in that Part of the 
Brain where the Nerves terminate, pretending that 
whenever there is any Alteration in that Parc to 
change the Order of its Fibres, there alfo happens a 
new Perception in the Soul , and flic finds fomething 

new, either by way of Senfation or Imagination. - 

So that the Faculty of Imagining or Imagination , on¬ 
ly con fills in the Power which the Soul has of form¬ 
ing Images of Objedts, by producing a Change in 
the Fibres of that Part of the Brain, which may be 
cal led the principal Part, becaufe it correfponds to 
all the Paris of our Body, and is the Place where the 

Soul immediately refides.--It matters not which that 

Part is, it fufliecs that there is fome fuch Parc, and 
confequciuly in that Philofophcr’s Opinion, we are 
to be as uncertain of the Place and Situation of the 
Fibres aflign’d to that Faculty, Imagination , as to 


that where the Soul makes its chief Refidence, which 
in my Sentiment, is very problematick. 

But as the Imagination has a Power to form to itfelf 
Images of Objects, which have no real Exiftence, it 
is better faid, by the Velocity or Quicknefs of the 
Animal Spirits afiigned to that Faculty, which when 
they flow with more Impetuoficy, and in greater 
Abundance, from the Place they are formed in, and 
the quicker they are in their Adtion, the more our 
Soul is afFedled with the Objedt imagined. The lefs 
thofe Spirits are agitated, and from their Slownefs 
proceeds the Slownefs of the Imagination . Though 
the Images of the Objedts thus received are not fo 
foon defaced in oui Soul , as thofe of a quicker Ima¬ 
gination , which are obliged to give Place to the 
various Objedts, which continually fucceed each 
other. 


Sensation is the Adi of perceiving external Ob¬ 
jedts by means of the Organs of Senfe. 

If we be pleafed to admit of this Axiom of a mo ? 
dern Philofophy, That nihil eft intcllcliu , quod prim 
non fuerit in fen fit , wt’Jl foon conceive the Manner 
how Senfation is effedted ; fince we’ll foppofe all the 
Organs to confifl of little Filaments or Nerves, which 
having their Origin in the Middle of the Brain, are 
diffufed thence throughout all the Members which 
have any Senfe, and terminate in the exterior Parts 
of the Body ; that when we are awake, one End of 
thefe Nerves cannot be agitated or fhaken without 
(baking the other; becaule they are always a little 
ft retched, as ’cis evident in the Chords of a Violin, 
which when flrctchecl, one End thereof cannot be 
touched, without the other End being fenfible of 
the fame Motion, or rather the whole Chord is feized 
in an Inftant by a certain Continuity with that 
Motion. 

The Nerves may be agitated two Ways, either at 
the End out of the Brain, or at that in the Brain,— 1 
If they be agitated from without by the Adtion of 
Objedts, and their Agitation be not communicated 
as far as the Brain, as frequently happens in Sleep, 
when the Nerves are in a State of Relaxation, the 
Soul does not then receive any new Senfation.- 
But if the Nerves happen to be agitated in the 
Brain by the Flux of the Animal Spirits , or any other 
Caufe, the Soul perceives fomething, though the 
Parts of thofe Nerves that are out of the Brain, dif¬ 
fufed through the feveral Parts of the Body remain 
at perfedfc Reft. As likewife is frequently the Cafe 
in Sleep, when we fancy we fee Objedls which have 
not been communicated to the Soul by Means of the 
Organs of our Senfes. 

We alfo 


mow by Experience, that we may fomc- 
times feel Pain in Par s of the Body that have been 
entirely cut oft, by Rcafon of the Continuity which 
fubfills throughout the whole Body of the Organ from 
one End to the other, and the perpetual Agitation 
of the Animal Spirits , which by the perfedt Analogy 
between thofe that remain in the Brain, and thofe 
left in the Part extirpated, continues the Senfation, 
as long as the Atmofphere, form’d by the Effluvia 
Rowing from both continues, which is as long as the 
Soul, always attentive to the Prefervation of all the 
Parts of the Body, finds that it is in vain to attempt 
the fupplying the Part extirpated with new Spirits, 
towards continuing to render it fenfible. 

We mu ft obferve here, that there is a vaft Diffe¬ 
rence between the Senfation which caufes Pain, and 
that which procures fome PJcafure or Tidilation ; 
Pain proceeds from a preternatural Separation or 
Ex ten lion of the Fibres of the Organs, which pro¬ 
duces the fame Eftedt at their Origin in the Brain ; 
or from fome Interruption in the regular Morion of 
the Animal Spirits ’difluled throughout thole Organs, 
which conftquently caufes a Suffocation, or a Super¬ 
abundance at the Place of their Formation ; but 
while thofe Fibres continue in their natural State, and 
the Animal Spirits by a gentle Stream glide infenfibly 
through, without the leaft interruption from foreign 

or hctciogeneous Bodies, the Soul being thereby 

2 " informed 
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informed of the good State of Health of thofe 
Parts is fufceptible of that Titillation, which caufes 
Plea'fure.—— Not that I would thereby infinuate that 
the Soul has a particular Refidence in the Brain, but 
in my Opinion its Irradiations are ftronger in that 
Parr, than in any other of the organical Body ; fince 
it remains uncontroverted, that in the Brain, and no 
■where elfe, are formed the Animal Spirits , employed 
by the Soul in all the different Operations of its Facul¬ 
ties j that Senfatio fit in Cerebro , Senfation is effe&ed 
in the Brain, i.e. when the Body fuffers in any of its 
Parts, it is not thofe Parts affedled which fuffers, but 
that Part in the Brain where the Nerves of that Part 
have their Origination *, the Soul is in the Brain, what 
the Sun is under the Equinoctial Line , where it darts 
its Rays with greater Strength than at any other Part 
of the World ; not that the Equinoctial is appointed 
for the Sun’s chief Refidence, exclufively of all the 
ocher Parts of the Globe, but becaufe its Beams ftrike 
there, in lefs oblique, and more perpendicular Lines; 
likewife the Irradiations of the Soul are more power¬ 
ful in the Brain than in any other Parc of the organi¬ 
cal Body ; not that the famous Pineal Glands of Des 
Cartes , or the Corpora Striata , or the Ventricles of 
the Brain , are appointed for its chief Refidence, but 
becaufe the molt fubtil Particles of the Animal’s Sub- 
ftance, and the more proper for its Operations are 
there feparated ; whereas in all the other organical 
Parcs, the Heart not excepted, thofe Particles are 
wrapp’d in fo many heterogeneous Corpufcles, that the 
ftrongeft and molt powerful Irradiation of the Soul 
could but render their Motions languid, and thereby 
expofe the rational Faculties to be often interrupted in 
their Operations. 

From the firft perception of the Obje&s, from 
the Strength of our Imagination, which forms to itfelf 
Ideas of thofe Objects, and from the juft CEconomy 
of our Underftanding, which directs thofe Ideas pro¬ 
ceeds the reducing them into Practice, fo as to form a 
Judgment of them, which is effected by another Fa¬ 
culty of the Soul , in which all the Operations of the 
other Faculties come to centre themlelves, which Fa¬ 
culty we call Reason. 

Cbauvin has defined Reafon, an innate Notion, or 
Idea , further diffufed, and arifing from a continued 
Attention. 

Mr. Lock obferves, that Reafon comprehends two 
diftinft Faculties of the Mind, viz. Sagacity , where¬ 
by it finds intermediate Ideas , and Illation ; whereby 
it fo orders and difpofes of them, as to difeover what 
Connexion there is in each Link of the Chain, where¬ 
by the Extremes are held together, and thereby as it 
were, draws into View the Truth fought for. Illa¬ 
tion > or Inference, confifts in nothing but the Percep¬ 
tion of the Connexion there is between the Ideas, in 
each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind comes 
to fee, either the certain Agreement, or Difagree- 
ment of any two Ideas ; as in Demonftration, in which 
it arrives at Knowledge ; or their probable Connection, 
in which it gives or with-holds its Aflent 5 as in 
Opinion. 

This Reasoning of Mr. Lock is rather too Metaphy- 
fical for this Place, and far above a common Appre- 
henfion*. therefore. I’ll rather choofe to fay that Rea - 
fon is the Mafier-Faculty, (if I may life that Expref- 
fion) which gives the finifhing Stroke to all the other 
Operations, in order to make them a perfedl, and 
accomplifhed Work. That it elucidates all the other 
Faculties, whofe Operations (without the Interven¬ 
tion of Reafon) would always be entirely hidden from 
us, That by both its attractive and re pul five Facul¬ 
ties, it draws to itfelf all the Animal Spirits , directed 
by the other Faculties of the Soul, in their different 
Operations; and by a third, peculiar to itfelf, it or¬ 
ders thofe fame Spirits , fo as to be capable to expel 
thofe which have been falfiy, or impcrfedlly directed, 
and retain the others which can help its Sagacity in 

its Determinations and Confcqucnccs.-* From thofe 

noble Operations refults that excellent Quality which 
exalts the Soul above all ocher created Beings, and 


that efiential Difference which diftinguifhes Man from 
all other Animals . 

Rationality ; befides a reafonable Soul, which 
raifes Man above all other created Beings, he has a fen- 
fitive one, in common with the other Animals , which 
both have a vegetative one in common with the Plants , 
not that thofe Souls are effentially and fubftancially 
divided from each other, fo as the one to be ca¬ 
pable of fubfifting without the other, for they are in- 
divifible in the fame Subjedl; but becaufe that very 
fame Soul, which is capableof Rationality in Man , is 
alfo capable of Senfation and Vegetation, though the 
fenficive Soul in the Brutes is not rational , nor the 
Vegetative in the Plants fenfitive . 

Irrational Animal is, alfo, an organical Body, 
animated with a Soul , which has its Origin, or Refult 
as Well from the juft Symmetry of its Organs, as 
from the Formation and the uninterrupted Courfe of 
the Animal Spirits , but without jpecial Irradiation 
In that want of Irradiation they effentially differ from 
Man ; and in their fenficive Faculcy from the Ve¬ 
getables. 

The Cartefians , allowing nothing in Brutes , but 
what’s material, ftrip them of all the Properties and 
Faculties of the human Soul ; they deny abfolutely 
their being fubjecfl to any of the Paffions which affeft 
the human Soul, as Pain, Pleafure, Love, Hate, (Ac* 
That if all the Motions of Brutes plainly demonstrate 
an Intelligence, if all their A< 5 tions plainly evidence 
an Underftanding, as Fear, Caution, Love for their 
Young, admirable Sagacity, both for their own Pre¬ 
fer vation, and that of their Species, that Intelligence 
does not refide in them, and is as diftinift from the 
Beafts as that which ranged the Wheels of the Watch 
is diftinft from the Watch itfelf; and if they aft in 
fuch Manner as fhews Underftanding, it is becaufe 
God having made them to preferve them, has form¬ 
ed their Bodies, fo as to avoid whatever might hurt 

them mechanically.'-That all thofe Functions, 

which fome imagine the Effedt of a fenfitive Soul , or 
of the Configuration of the Matter, fubulized, framed, 
ranged, and moved in a certain Order, has no other 
Caule but the juft Symmetry of the Parcs, asdifpofed* 
by the divine Architect.— That the apparent Dis¬ 
orders happening in fome Parts of chat excellent Me- 
chanifm, and attributed to a fenfitive Faculty, are only 
the Effedts of the accidental Irregularity of its Mo¬ 
tions, or the adventitious and violent Puliation of 
fome heterogeneous Bodies.-That if thofe dif¬ 

ferent Motions were in Reality the Operations of a 
fenfitive Soul ; they fee no Reafon why the Vegeta¬ 
bles (hould be denied that Sou!, as regular in their 
Motions as the Animals , the Radicle of a Seed turn¬ 
ing downwards, and the Stem upwards, whatever 
Situation the Seed is fown in; the young Plant knit¬ 
ting from Space to Space to ftrengthen it, putting 
forth its Prukles, (Ac. 

The Peripateticks are of a contrary Sentiment, and 
inveil the Brutes with the greateft Part of the Proper¬ 
ties and Faculties of the Soul ; pretending that Beafts 
are capable of Senfation, and Paftlon ; that they may 
feel and perceive by Means of the Animal Spirits , 
which is a Matter fubiilizcd, framed, moved, and 
ranged in a certain Manner, as to render them capable 
of exercifing thofe Faculties. 

I fee no Difference between this Soul , attributed to 
the Brutes by the Peripateticks , and what we call In - 
Jlinbty which is a natural Dilpofition or Sagacity, 
wherewith they are endued; by Virtue whereof they 
arc enabled to provide for them (elves, know what is 
good lor them, and are determined to preferve and 
propagate their Species. 

Brutes , befides their fenfitive and vegetative Soul, 
confift alfo, like Men, of folici and firm Parrs, as 
Flefh, Bones, Membranes, (Ac. of Fluids, as Blood, 
Juices, (Ac. and of Fat, which may be reckoned an 
intermediate Kind. 

The folid Parts are mere Earth, bound together by 
fome oily Humour, and accordingly are reducible by 
Fire into fuch Earth again. 

Thus 
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Thus a Bone being perfefty purged of all its Moi- 
fhire by Fire, becomes a perfect Earth, which the 
lea ft Force will crumble intoDuft; but immerging 
the lame Bone in Water or Oil, it becomes firm again, 
and more fo in Oil than Water, as is plainly feen in 
Cupels , made of calcined Bones, and which will fuf- 
tuin the greareft Degree of Fire. 

The fluid Parts of Animals , are the cruder, as they 
are lefs diftant from the Ladteals, and abforbent Vef- 

fels.--Thus Chyle is little elfe but a vegetable 

Juice ; but in its farther Progrefs, gradually lays 
a fide its vegetable Quality, till in its Progrefs through 
the different Veflels, wherein it receives its different 
Preparations, in Order for its greater Perfedlion, it 
becomes at laft an Animal Juice, from whence all 
other Humours proceed, and are feparated. 

Animal Subftances contain neither acid nor fixed 

Salts, contrary to the Subftances of the Vegetables, 

from which both acid and fixed Salt can be extradled. 

€ 

Though l'ome Ariifls pretend to have extradled by 
Lixiviation, a fmali Quantity of fixed Salt, out of 
the Caput Mortuum , left in the Alembick, after the 
Diftillation of the Viper. 

Animals are ordinarily divided into terreftrial, 
aquatick, volatile , amphibious Infedts, (Ac. 

Her reft rial Animals, are either Quadrupedes or Rep¬ 
tiles. 

Quadrupedes are divided by Mr. Ray , into 
thofe which are hoofed , ungulata, and clawed, or di¬ 
gitate ^ unguiculata. 

//iw/^ Quadrupedes, are either whole-hoofed, 
Solidipeda, as the Horfe, Afs, the Onager or wild 
Afs; the Mule, and the Zebra of Africa, or the fine 
ftriped Indian or African Afs, almoft like a Mule in 
Form and Stature ; or cloven footed , and thefe again 
fubdivided into, 

Ruminant , that is fuch as chew the Cud ; and thefe 
either have hollow and perpetual Horns, as the Bull, 
Sheep and Goat-kind ; or deciduous Horns, as the 
Hare and Deer-kind, which ufually fhed their Horns 
annually. 

Of the Bull-kind are the common Bos or Bullock, 
of which the Male is \Taurus , Bull; the Female, Vacca , 
Cow; the German Urus , Aurochs ; the Bifon ; the 
Bonafus ; the Btibulus or Buffalo , &c. 

Of the Sheep-kind, the Arabian Ovis Laticauda, 
fuch as are feen in the Ifle of Formofa , and at Mada- 
gafear in the Eaft Indies , whofe Tail is fometimes of 
forty or fifty Pounds Weight 5 the Ovis Sirepftceros 
Cretica Bellonii, the Ovis Africana, with fhort Hairs 
in (lead of Wool; the Ovis Guincenfis or Angolenfis 
of Marcgrave, befides the common Sort. 

Of the Goat-kind, the Ibex or German Steinbock , 
found in the Tops of the Alps ; the Rupi Capra, 
French Chamois , or German Goms ; the Gazella Af¬ 
ricana or Antelope ; the Gazella Jndica ; the Capra 
Silveflris Africana Grtmmii ; the Capra Mambrina ; 
the Bufelaphus or Mofchelaphus Caii, in Gefner ; the 
Tragclaphus Caii, in Gefner , Sec. 

Of the Hart or Deer-kind, the Cervtis or red Deer; 
Alee or the Elk; the Cervus Palmatus or Fallow 
Deer; Ran gifer or Rain Deer ; the Caprea Grocnlan- 
dica , &c. 

Of the Cloven-foot ted, into two Parts only, and 
which does not chew the Cud, there’s none but a Hog 
and Swine-kind : Under this Head, befides the com¬ 
mon Kind, are reckoned the wild Boar, Sanglier\ 
the Porcus Gttnencenfis Marcgravii ; the Porcus Indi- 
cus , called Barbiroulfa ; the Trajaca, or A per Mexi¬ 
cans Mnfhifcrus, of Dr. Tyfon, called by Marc¬ 
grave , Trajaca Conigoara , and by Ac oft a and fome 
others, Zaiuo, 


There are fome Quadrupeds, whofe Hoof is cloven 
into lour Divifions j and thefe feem to be not rumi¬ 


nant \ an1 the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus ; the Tapi- 
jerete of Jhafil ; the Capa bar a of Brafil, and the 
Animal Moj chi ftcmm . 


Of the clawed or digitated Quadrupeds, there are 
full, a Sort whole Claws are not divided or feparated, 
but adhering to one another, covered with one com- 


mon Skin, but with obtufe Nails, flicking out round 
the Margin of the Foot; as the Elephant , which is 
anomulous, and not clearly referable to this Kind, or 
to that of cloven-footed Quadrupeds. 

The Camel has only two Claws, has no Horns, 
though they have four Stomachs, and ruminate like 
thofe of the horned Ruminant-kind, and are never- 

thelefs, a fecond Species of the Digitated-kind.- - 

There are two Sorts of Camels or Dromedaries, one 
having but one Bunch on the Back, and the other 
two.——The Peruvian Glame, the Pacos, the Ovis 
Indica , or Peruviana Vulgo ; all belong to this 
Kind. 

All the Animals whofe Foot is divided into many 
Claws, with broad Nails on them, as the Ape and 
Monkey-kind, is a third Species of the Ungulaced.— 
Of thefe, fome have no Tails, and are called Simhe, 
or Apes: Others have Tails, and are called Mon¬ 
keys ; and fuch as have either long or fhort Tails, 
if they are of a larger Size, are called Baboons. 
There are great Number or Varieties of this Species 
of Quadrupeds, as the Homo Silveflris of Dr. Tyfon 
the Guarita of Brafil , Marcgravii , the Cagtti , the 
Cay, the Caitaia, of the fame Country, (Ac. 

Thofe which have many Claws covered at the End, 
with crooked and fharp-pointed like the Talons of 
Hawks, and not with broad flat Nails, like Monkeys 
or Apes, are a fourth Species of the Ungulated-kind . 

•-Of thefe there are two Sorts, a greater, which 

either have a fhort, round Head, as the Cat-kind; 
or a leffer Sort, having a long, (lender Body, with 

very fhort legs, as the Weafel, or Vermin-kind.-- 

The Hare-kind is a Species of Quadrupeds , which 
have only two large remarkable Teeth in each Jaw, 
and live upon Herbs. 

The Lion, the (tiger, the Pordus, the Panther, the 
Leopard , the Lynx, the Cat-a-mountain, the Com¬ 
mon Cat, and the Bear , are Quadrupeds, of the Cat- 
kind. 

Befides the common Dog , of which Kind are the 
Mafliff ’ the Greyhound , the Irifh Greyhound, the Spa* 
niel lor Land or Water, the Tumbler, the Lap-dog, the 
Shock, the Houfe-Dog, Sec. &c. The Wolf, and the 
Jackall, are alio of the Dog-kind ; as well as the Fox ; 
the Animal Zibetium, corruptly called Civet Cat , the 
Badger, Grey or Pate, the Otter , the Sea Calf or 
Seal, the Morfe or Sea Horfe, the Sea Cow, Sec. 

The common Weafel, in Torkfljire called Foumart 
or Pitcher, the Quel, or Quirpele ,; the Muftela Er- 
min or Stoat, if white ; the Ferret, the Pole Cat , the 
Marten or Martlet, the Sable, Sec. are of the Ver¬ 
min-kind of Quadrupeds. 

The common Blare, the Rahil or Coney, the Por¬ 
cupine, the Caftor. Fiber , or the Beaver, the Squir¬ 
rel, the Virginian, Zcylandic, Barbary , and Ameri¬ 
can Flying Squirrel, the common Rat and Moufc , the 
Water Rat, the Mufk Rat, the Dormoufe or Sleeper, 
the Guinea Pig, See. are Quadrupeds of the Hare kind. 

There are fix Sorts of anamolous Quadrupeds, or of 
Quadrupeds that deviate from the common Form of 
Animals of the fame Kind, 

1. Animals with their Feet divided into many 
Claws and Toes, have a longifh Snout, and Teeth; 
as the Hedg hog, the Mole, the Warp, or Mole-warp, 
Shrew , Hardyjhrcw, Shrew-moufc. See. 

2. Thofe with their Feet divided, alfo, into many 
Claws and Toes, have a longifh Snout, but no Teeth » 
as the great Ant-bear, the leffer Ant-bear of Marc¬ 
grave, the Tamandtia-guacu of Brafil, Sec. 

3. The Bat-kind, or Flit ter-mice, of which there 
are feveral Sizes and different Forms, and which are 
Anamalous flying Quadrupeds , with a fhorter Snour, 
and their Feet divided. 

4. The Sloaih or Sluggard is an anomalous Animal, 
which has but three Claws on each Foot. 

5. The Frog or Frofij, the Small Tree or Green Frog, 
the Toad, the Tortoife of Land or Water, are vivipa¬ 
rous and fanguinous Quadrupeds , breathing with Lungs 
but have but one Ventricle in the Heart. 

6. The Crocodile , the common Eft , Swift or AW* 

j the 
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the Green Lizard, the F/eopolitan Tarantula, the Swift 
or Spotted Lizard, the Water Eft, and the Cameleon 
or Cam lion, are oviparous Quadrupeds, with a long 
Tails ftretched out Horizontally. 

Reptiles (from the Latin Repd, I creep) are 
another Species of terreftrial Animals, and a Kind of 
Animals, which in (lead of Feet reft on one Part of 
the Body, while they advance forwards with the reft, 
as Vipers, Snakes, Earth Worms, &c. 

The creeping of Serpents is effected by Parc of the 
Body, being applied on rough Ground, and the Reft 
ejaculated and Ihot from itj which being fee on 

the Ground in its Turn, bring the other after it.- 

The Spine of the Back, varioufly wreathed, has the 
fame Effeft in leaping as the Joints of the Feet in 
other Animals •, they making their Leaps by means of 
Mufcles that extend the Flica or Folds. 

Mr. Derbatn fays, that the Body of the Earth-worm 
(whofe Creeping is fomewhat different from that of 
the Serpent ) is only one continued fpiral Mufcle, the 
orbicular Fibres whereof by being contracted, render 
each Ring narrower, and longer than before; by 
which Means it is enabled to force its Paffage into the 
Earth. 

The Aquatic Animals are all thofe that live in 
Water, as Fifties of all Kind. 

Fish es are diftinguifhed into Salt Water Fifti, Pifces 
Marini, as the Whale, Herring, Mackarel, Sole, 
Skate, Turbot, ?c. (Ac, and frefh-water Fi’fh, Pifces 
Fluviatiles , as the Pike, Trout, Carp, Tench, (Ac. 
to which may be added, Salmons, Shad-filh, which 
abide indifferently in frefh Water or Salt. 

M. Willoughby diftinguifhes Fifties into Cetaceous, 
Cartilaginous and Spinous. 

The Cetaceous (from the Latin Cetus , 
Whale,) have Lungs, and breathe like Quadrupeds, 
copulate like them, conceive and bring forth their 
Young alive, which they afterwards fuckle with their 
Milk, as the Whale, the Dolphin, Phoc<ena, the Por- 
pus , &c. 

N. B. The Horn, ufually called Unicorn's-Horn, is 
the Tooth of an Acetous Fijh, in the Icy Sea, called 
Narval. 

The cartilaginous Sorts (thus called for their having 
their Bones of a cartilaginous Subftance) are produced 
from large Eggs, like Birds, which are alfo excluded 
the Womb, like thofe of Birds; and thefe are divided 
into long Cartilaginous and plain Cartilaginous. 

The long Cartilaginous, of which we have Abun¬ 
dance on our Coafts, are the white Shark, the blue 
Shark, Canis Galeus Rondeletii , called a Tape in 
Cornwall \ the Prickled Dog, or Hound-Fijh, the fmooth 
or unprtckled Hound-Fijh \ the rough Hound, called in 
Cornwal, the Bounce ; the leffer Hound-Fi(h, or Mor - 
g«y, &c. 

The plain Cartilaginous, which alfo vifit our Coafts, 
are the Skate or Flare, the Thorn-back , the white 
Horfe\ the Angel, or Monk-Fijh, the Toad- hijh, or 
Sea-Devi l, & c. 

Spinous Fishes (from their having Spina up and 
down in their Flefh to ftrengthen it) are alfo Ovipa¬ 
rous, but their Eggs are finaller; and thefe are alfo 
divided into long Spinous and plain Spinous . 

The plain Spinous, of which we have Abundance, 
are the Eel-Kind, viz, the Lamprey, or Lamprey- Eel\ 
the hampern \ the common Eel the Conger, or Sea* 
Eel\ the Sand-Eel, or Launcc \ the Buitcr-Fijh j the 
Sea-Loach, or Whiftlc-Fifl) \ the Eel-Pout, or Turbou\ 
the Wolf-Fi/h, or Sea-Wolf *, the Sea-Lark, called in 
Cornwal Mulgranock and Bulkard ; the crefted Sea- 
Lark \ the Bull's - Head, or Miller*s - Thumb \ the 
Tiittch Pot*s- Hog \ the Cornijh Boys calls it Father 
Lnfher . 

The plain Spinous are the Turbot or Brett 5 the Lug- 
rfkfc \ the Plaife, the Flounder, Fluke, or Butt, the 
holy Butt \ the Sole, &c. 

There are three different Sorts of the non c-fpi nous 
Kind of Fiflies \ fome with only one fofc and prickly 


Fin on their Back; fome with two* and others with 
three. 

Thofe with only one Fin on their Back, are the' 
Herring, the Pilchard the Anchovy , the Shad, the Sprat 
or Sparling, which is nothing elfe but the Foetus of a 
Herring 5 the Garnijh, or Horn-Fijh, the Sturgeon , 
the Pike, or Pikrel, the Carp, the Bream or Brum a, 
the Tench, the Rudd, Qerve, or Nexfling, the Chubb 
or Cbevin , the Barbel, the Dace or Dare, the Roach, 

Bleak or Bley, the Gudgeon , the Loch , the Pink, or 
Minnow , &c. 

Thofe with two Fins on their Back, are the Hake ,• 
the Ling, the Tunny, or Spanijh Mackrel , the Mac- 
krel the Gragling or Umber, the Gttinniad, the Shelly, 
the Salmon , the Samlet or Branlin, the Gray, the 
Salmon-Trout , the Scurf or Bull-Trout, the Red Chart 
or Welch Torgoch, the Guilt, or guilt Charr, the 
Smelt, the Rock-Fi/h, or Sea-Gudgeon, the Lump, or 
Sea-Owl , &c. 


Thofe with three unprickly foft Fins on their 
Back, are the Cod-Fijh, or Caling, the Whiting Pol¬ 
lack, the Coal-Fijh, or Rawling Pollack , the Bib, or 
Blinds, the Haddock, the Whiting, &c. 

There are Fifties called of the aculate Kind, with 
only one Fin on their Back, whofe Radii are fome 
prickly and fome foft; fuch ate the Guilt-Head, or 
Guile-Poll, the Bream, the Old Wife, or Wrap, the 
Ruff, the common Prickle-Back, or Sharpling, or 
Banflickle, the leffer Prickle-Back, &c. 

Others with two Fins on their Back, whofe Radii 
are all Prickly 5 as the Mullet , the Grey Gurnard , the 
Tub-Fijh, the Red Ganlard, or Rotchet, the Piper, 
the Sur- Mullet, the Spider , the Scad, the Perch, the 
Dory, or Doree, dec. 

Willoughby has alfo divided Fifties into fuch as 
breathe with Lungs, and fuch as breathe with Gills ; 
and again fubdivided fuch as breathe with Gills into 
Viviparous and Oviparous. 

He divides the Viviparous that breathe with 
Gills into long and- broad Fifties, the long are the 
Sharks , and Dog-Fijh ; and the broad, the Paflinaca, 
Raja, &c. 

He divides alfo the oviparous Kind , that breathe 
with Gills, into Flat Fijhes, and into thofe that fwim 
with their Back upright, or at Right Angles to the 
Horizon . 


The oviparous flat Fi/hes are either Quadrati, or 
Square, as the Rbombi and Pajferes, or Longiufculi, 
as the Sole a, or Soles . 

Thofe that fwim with their Backs eredt, are either 
long and fmooth, and without Scales, as the Eel 
Kind ; or fliorter and lefs fmooth, and thefe have either 
but one Pair of Fins at their Gills, which are called 
Orbs and Congener es, or elfe another Pair of Fins alfo 
on their Bellies. 

There are alfo Cruftaccous and Tcflaceous Fi/hes ; 

The Chustaceous are thofe covered with Shells 
of fcveral Pieces, or Scales, as thofe of Crabs, Lob - 
fters, Craw-Fifljes, Shrimps, &c. 


N B. Dr. Woodward obferves in his natural Hi- 
ftory, that of all the Shells and Nautili found in 
Beds of all different Matters, dug out of the 
Earth, there are fcarce any of the Cruftaceous 
Kind ; the Reafon he gives for it is, that thefe 
being much lighter than the Reft, muft have 
floated on the Surface at the Time of the Deluge, 
when all the StraU were formed, and there have 
corrupted and pcrilhed. 


The Testaceous are thofe covered with a ftrong, 
thick Shell, as Tortoifcs, Oiftcrs, Pearl-Ft(h, Sec. 

Ampiiiiiious (from the Greek, u^pt, ntntmquc, 
both ways, and ( 3 i@y, Vita , Life) are a Sore of Ani¬ 
mals, which live both on Land and in the Water j 
f. e. which breathe the Air, but pafs Parc of their 
Time in the Water, ns affording thetn their chief 

Food.-Such are the Frog, Cajtor, Otter, TortoiJ'e, 

Sea-Calf, Crocodile , &c. 

Molt of the amphibious Kind, the Caflor and Otter 

H h excepted. 
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excepted, have particular FrovifionS in their Structure, 
to fit them for fo various a Way of Living, particu¬ 
larly in the Heart, Lungs, Foramen Ovale , &c. 

iV. B. The Term Amphibious is fometimes, alfo, 
extended to Men who have the Faculty of liv¬ 
ing a long Time under Water. 

We have divers Infhnces of fuch amphibious Men ; 
the moft remarkable is of a Sicilian, named the Fifh 
Colas. Kircber relates, that from a long Habitude 
from his Youth, he had fo accuftomed himfelf to 
live in Water, that his Nature feemed to be quite al¬ 
tered, fo that he lived rather after the Manner of a 
Fifh, that a Man. 

Our Neighbours the Dutch, are fometimes called in 
Irony, amphibious Creatures, for they ieem to live, 
rather under, than above Water; their Digues, being 
the foie Obftacle that hinders the Appearance from 
being changed into a Reality. 

Volatils are two footed Animals, covered with 
Feathers, and furnilhed with Wings, whereby they 
can fufiain thcmfelves in the Air, and % from Place 
to Place. 

They are divided into terreftrial, and aquatick Vo¬ 
latils. H 

‘Terreftrial Volatils, are fubdivided into thofe 
which have crooked Beaks, and Talons ; and thofe 
whofe Beaks and Claws are Streighter. 

Of thofe with crooked Beaks and Talons, fome are 
carnivorus and rapacious , called Birds cf Prey ; others 
frugivorous, called by the general Name of Parrots . 

Of Birds of Prey, fome prey in the Day-time, 

called Diurnal ; others in the Night, called Nofturnal 
Birds. 

Diurnal Birds , are either of a greater, or a lefler 

Size.-The greater are either of a more bold, and 

generous Nature, as the Eagle-kind ; or of a more 
cowardly and fluggifh, as the Vulture, and Cuntor. 

The Eagle is the ftrongeft, largefh and fwifteft 

of all the Volatils that live by Prey.--It has a lono* 

Beak, hooked almoft from the Root, yellow fcaly 
Legs, thick, crooked Talons; and a fhort Tail. Its 
Plumage is Chefnut coloured, brown, ruddy and 
white. Its Beak black at the Tip ; and in the Mid¬ 
dle,. blue, though in fome Yellow.-The Eagle is 

diftinguifbed from the Hawk by its Bignefs, and from 
the Vulture, by the Crookednefs of its Beak. 

Its Aery or Nefl is ulually on the. higheft Rocks, 
fometimes on the Tops of old Trees. It feeds its 
Young, nil inch Time as they are able to fly ; and 

then drives them out of the Nefl.--Its Food is 

Biids, Hares, Lambs, Kids, and Fawns; nay, Sir 

vt Rihh/llA 'lrtni'rfp un _ i # 


Robert Silbald attires Children too. when it' can 

catch rhem. 

Ray mentions an Eagle's Nell, Found near the Ri- 
ver Derwent fin ,668, which confuted of large (bong 
Sticks, one Iind whereof was laid on the Cray of a 
Rock, and the other on two Beech Trees ; it was two 

“ili" 

Ihc Ragle frequently watches the Fifhing Th- Ih„I> ri". . . „ . . 


The Falconers have trained up Eagles to the Game ■ 

but they only fucceed in mountainous Countries. On 

Plains they cannot keep any Time on the Wing und 

when they (loop or light, are weak, fo that tb Isakef 
beats them. 

Ariftotle and Pliny reckons up fix Kinds of Earles 
to which they give Names correfponding to theW 
ference of their Plumage; as the Eagle Royal 
called by Ariftotle gumo-*©- 1 and ipuz; from the ruddy' 
golden Colour of its Feathers, which are likewifc 
fpotted, as it were, with Stars. The black Earle 

the fmalleft and moft vigorous of all.--The white 

Tail Eagle.— The Middle/,zed Eagle , with a larv e 

Tail, living in Moraffcs..- The Sea-Eagle, and the 

bearded Eagle, a Kind of OJftfraga. 

The lefler Diurnal Birds of Prey , are either of a 
generous and docible, or cowardly, fluoo-lfh and nn 
tra&able Nature. ’ Un ‘ 

The gc-nerous and docibleare the Hawk-kind, which 
are wont to be reclaimed, and managed for Fowlinn- 

-The Falconers diftinguifli thefe into Lovg-wingd 

as the Falcon, Lam,ter, Sacre, Gerfalcon, Keftril & c ’ 
whofe Wings reach almoft as far as the End of \heir 
Train ; and Short-winged, as the Gofe-hawk and Spa- 

hawk, whofe Wings when clofed, fall much fhofr of 
the End of their Irairj. 

The cowardly and Jluggifi, are neglefted by our 

Falconers, and fo Jive at large.-Of thefe alfo 

there is a greater Sort, as the Buzzard-kind, the 
Ringtail and Kite ; and a leffer, as the Butcher-kind 
or Shrike, about the Bignefs of a Blackbird. 

The nofturnal Birds of Prey, with crooked Beaks 
and Talons, are the Owl-kind , and thefe are either 
horned or eared, as the Eagle-owl, Horn-owl, See. or 
without Horns or Ears, as the brown Owl, white Owl 
grey Owl , Howiet. Fern-owl or Goat-fucker. Sic. ' 

There are tnree Sizes of the Land Birds, or ierre - 

ftrial Volatils, with crooked Beaks and Talons, the 

greateft of which are called Maccaws, and Cockatoom ; 

the Middle fized, and mofl common Parrots and Pop . 

pinjaws ; and the leafl Sort, Parakeets: Thofe all 

make Ule of their Beak in climbing, and move the 
upper Jaw. 

There are alfo three Sorts of Land Birds, which 

nave their Bills and Claws more ftreieht; the pTe-ir^fl- 

thereof are fuch as by Reafon of the Bulk 0 S f Their 

Bodies, and Smallnefs of their Wings cannot fly at 

all, fuch are the Odrich, the CaJJbwary, and the 
Dodo. 

. . The , Middle-fized are divided into fuch as have 
either large and long, or fmaller and fhorter Bills 

Of thofe with large, thick, flrong and long Bills, 
lome feed promjfcuoufly on Flelh, Infers and Fruits, 
as the Crow-kind, which are wholly black; and the 
Pye-kind, which are Party-coloured, as the Mam, 

i/ 1 ?', ^ c ’ °^ lers ^ ee d °n Fifli only, as the 

King s-fifher ; and others on Infers only, as the 
JVood-pecker. 

‘hofi; which have a fmaller and Sorter Bill, 

V ■ A* I « 1 IP ^ t ^ 


H yh ail . d as ' 00n as ,c perceives it to have ft ruck 
a run, takes Wing, purlues the Bird rill it lets fall 

usl rey, and often catches it, before it reaches the 
Earth or Water. 

it lives very long, and as Naturalifis a fibre us, rare- 
y dies but of Hunger, the upper Part of its upper 

, & ro 7 "S long with Age, that it clolbs up the 
ovi i, and lo d,fables it Irom opening, and taking 
m i ooil: but this Teems to be a popular Error. b 


The leafl Sized kind of Land Birds, with ftreiglu 
Bills, and Claws, are called fmall Birds.-Thefe 


aie of two Kinds; Soft-beaked, which have (lender, 

ftrcight, and pretty longifh Bills, moft of them, and 

ced chiefly upon Infefts; and Hard-beaked, which 

have thick and hard Bills, and feed moflly on 
Seed. 

Mr. Willoughby obferves, that among Birds which 
have freight Beaks and Claws, the Ca/jiwary (as well 

lis Sight is quick ftromr" o “ S , the / #/,V f ) is withol,c ' » Tongue ; /wallowing, not 

nlrt.0.,1 I/, .,/r../ . . ** ~ ! II * optuks, 13 Coals; yet not digcfling the Iron, but voiding if 

whole, as the 0/1 rich alfo dots. 

, a t i c k Voj. a t 11.s or IV'Uer-Fowls, arc di- 

Uinguifhed into fuch as walk in the Waters, and fuch 
as fwitn in them, 

Aquaticks which walk in thc Water, arc all Cloven* 
footed, and generally have long Legs; and thole naked, 
or bare of Feathers, a good Way above the Knee, 

i that 


popular 
id pierci 

V~ c , u»c jefuir, in ins Upticks, i 3 

pli.iled 10 a Ere us, that the Rralon why thc Earle, 

w .oh-opnek Nerves are not Arongcr than thole of 

the Animals, can face the Sun, in its greateft Glory, 

hat ‘V’f tw,, . SBISof J'-yc-liib, the one thick and 
dofc, and the 01 her thinner and finer, which kill it 

K a | w ' s 0VL "‘ dlL ' /'V 1 '; when it looks at any luminous 
ILdy, and thus breaks the Force of its K iyc. 
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fliat they may the more conveniently wade in Waters. 
Of thefe they reckon two Kinds ; a greener , and a 

j e n' ert _To the greater belong the Crane , Jabiru, 

£ zc _The lefier are either Pifccvorous , as the Heron , 

Spoon-hill? Stock, &c. or Mudfuckers and Infedlivorous 
or Infeft-eaters. 

Of infettivorous Water-foul, fome have very long 
Bills, either crooked, as the Curlieu and Wimbrel > or 
freight, as the Woodcock and Godwith ; others Mid¬ 
dle-fiz’d ones, as the Sca-pye and Red-Jhank ; others 
jliorc Bills, as the Lapwing and Plover. 

N. B. That thofe are reckoned fhort Bills, which 
exceed notan Inch and Half; Middle-fized Bills 
to two Inches and an Half; and long Bills, 
above two Inches and an Half. 

Of Aqua ticks, which fwim in the Water, fome are 
Fijfipedes , Cloven-footed , as the Moor-hen and Coot, 
&c. but raoft are Whole-footed or Web-footed. 

Palmipedes. --Of thefe, fome few have very long 

Legs, as the Flammant , the Avofette and Corrira ; 
but the Generality are fhort legged. 

Of the fhort-legged, whole-footed Aquatics, fome 
have but three Toes on each Foot, as the Pinguin , 
Razor-Bill , &c. but generally they have four Toes 
on each Foot, and thefe either all connedled toge¬ 
ther by intervening Membranes, as in the Pelican, 
Soland Goofe , &c. or more ufually with the back Toe 
ioofe. 

This laffc Kind are either narrow-hilled or broad- 
billed ; thofe with narrow Bills, have them either 
blunt and hooked at the Tip, or fharp-pointed and 
Freighter. 

Of the former Sort, fome are ferrate, as in the 
Diver-kind ; and fome not toothed, as in the Pttf- 

f»g- 

Of thofe with fharp-pointed and Freighter Bills, 
fome have long Wings, as the Gall-kind, and fome 
jhorter, as thofe diving Birds, called Daukers . 

Thofe with broad Bills may be divided into the 
Goofe-kind,- which are larger; and the Duck-kind , 
which are fmaller ; and thefe latter into Sea-Ducks, or 
River and Plafh-Ducks. 

Mod water Fowls have a fhort Tail ; and none of 
this Kind have their Feet difpofed like Parrots and 
Wood-peckers, which have two Toes forward, and 
two backward, whereas none of thefe have more than 
one back Toe. 

There is alfo another Kind of Volatils, called Birds 
of Pajfage ; fucli as the Swallow , Qiiail, Stork, Crane, 
Fieldfare, Woodcock , Nightingale, &c. Thofe do not 
appear in our Climates, but at certain Seafons, and 
then difappear again ; but which Way they fteer their 
Courfe, and whither they go, is what puzzles our Na- 
luralids. 

Mr. Willoughby thinks the Swallows fly into JEgypt 
and /Ethiopia. Olaus Magnus fays they lurk in Holes, 
or under Water, which is confirmed by Etmuller, 
who a fill res us, that he faw a Bufliel of them taken 
out of a frozen Fifh-pond, all hanging together Head 
to Head, Feet to Feet, in one Clufler. Difp. 2. c. 10. 

Olaus adds, that this is a common Tiling in the 
Northern Countries, and that fuch Clufler being car¬ 
ried accidentally by fome Boys into a Stove, the Swal¬ 
lows, after thawing, began to fly about, but weakly, 
and for a very little Time, 

A farther Confirmation of this Account was given 
by Dr, Colas, a Perfon very curious in fuch Things, 
ro the Royal Society ; fpcaking of the Way of fifhing 
in northern Parcs, by breaking Holes, and drawing 
their Net under the Ice, lie’related that he faw fix- 
teen Swallows fo drawn out of the Lake of Samrot , 
and about thirty out of the King’s great Pond in Ro- 
fmikn \ and that at Shlcbitten, near a Houfe of the 
Lui of Dohna, he faw two Swallows come out of the 
Warer, that could fcarce (land, being very wet and 
weak, with their Wings hanging on the Ground.— 
He added, that he had often obferved the Swallows 


to be weak for fome Days after their firfl Appear¬ 
ance. 

Mr. Willoughby's Opinion is the moft improbable 
of the two, unlefs he could plainly demonftrate to 
me, the Way and Manner that Jong and diftant 
Tranfmigration, from England, for In fiance, into 
Egypt, is eftedted ; why at certain Seafons they fliould 
prefer Egypt to England , France, Spain, Italy , &c. 
and at another, England, France', Spain , Italy , &c. to 
Egypt ; if for Warmth or Hear, Egypt in all Seafons* 
is preferable to any of thofe other Climates; if for the 
Temperature of the Air, why do they viflt, at the fame 
Seafon, the mofl northern and mod fouthern Countries* 
under the fame Hemifphere ? Or why don’t they keep 
anvays in Italy or Spain, where at all Times and in ail 
Seafons, they could enjoy a more ferene Sky, and a 
greater and more equal Temperature of Air, than in 
Egypt or Ethiopia. But perhaps they are natural In¬ 
habitants of thofe Countries, or born Subjefls of 
Prefter John , or of the Turk, and. only take a Trip 
every Year here amongfl: us, to fee how far we im¬ 
prove in our Cuftoms and Manners, which confider- 
ing the fmall Diflance of Places, is a pretty Paftime 
enough; only I would be glad to know their Way 
of travelling, if by Sea or Land? Though Lud de 
Beaufort, is pleafed to tell us, that they fly in Troops* 
and fteer their Courfe through huge unknown Re¬ 
gions, without the Compafs, which they can eafily do, 
being accommodated by the Structure of their Back 
for long Flights *, but he fliould alfo add, for our 
greater Satisfaction, that he has feen them upon their 
Journey, or received that curious Information frorh 
fome of their fellow Travellers, elle fome Body would 
be apt to queftion the Truth of his Account. 

Ola us'a Sentiment, that thofe Birds lurk in Holes, 
is more agreeable to Reafon, and a Phenomenon very 
eaflly to be accounted for; fince it is 1’kdy enough 
that thofe, like the Swallows, which feek after warm 
Climates, fliould retire in the Winter’s Seafon under 
Ground, or into Holes, where at that Time the Air 
being more condenfed, is more temperate ; we know 
likewife by Experience, that the Woodcoks and other 
Sort of Winter Birds, can be flickered in the fame 
Holes, againft the fcorching Heat of the Summer Sea¬ 
fon.—But thofe Circumftances added by Etmuller and 
Dr. Colas, that the - Swallows in particular, wrap thern- 
felves in Ice, againft the Rigour of the Winter, is, 
in my Opinion, as good an Expedient, as to throw 
one-felf into Water to avoid being wet by*the Rain ; 
unlefs they would give for Reafon, chat by the Ice 
feizing all the Pores of the Body, their native Warmth 
is concentred within, which keeps them alive till the 
Return of a warmer Seafon. 

Mr. Duerham obferves two Things remarkable in the 
Migration of Birds ; the firfl, that thofe untaught, 
unthinking Creatures, fliould know the proper Times 
for their PafTage, when to come and when to go ; 
and alfo that fome fliould come when others 
He fuppofes that the Temperature of the Air, as to 
Heat and Cold ; and their natural Propenflcy to breed 
their Young, arc the great Incentives to thofe Crea¬ 
tures to fhift their Habitation; but why fliould they 
at all fiiift their Habitation, and why is not fome 
certain Place to be found in all the terraqueous Globe, 
affording them convenient Food, and Habitation all 
the Year round ? 

The fecond, that they fliould know what Way to 
fleer their Courfe, and whither to go.-—What Iil- 
ftindl is it that moves a poor foolifli Bird, to venture 
over vaft Trails of Land and Sea? If it be faid that 
by their high Afcencs up into the Air, they can fee 
crof9 the Seas; yet what fliould tench or perfuade 
them that that Land is more proper for the Purpofe 
than this? that Britain , for Inftance, fliould afford 
them better Accommodation, than Egypt? chan the 
Canaries ? than Spain ? or any other the intermediate 
Countries? Phyfico Iheol, p. 349. 

Thefe are Mr. Derham's Queries, upon the PafTage 
of thofe Birds into Egypt, for he is alfo one of thole 

who 
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who would have Egypt to be their Place of Refuge 5 
which Doubts he could himfelf eafily refolve, if he 
would con fid er, that there is nothing more extraordi¬ 
nary in thofe Birds difappearing and vanifhing from 
our Sight at certain Times of the Year, than there is 
in fome of our Infefts following the fame Inftinft, 
though not fo much taken Notice of by us. That 
thofe Animals being created like the reft, and the juft 
Symmetry of their Organs calculated for their Prefer- 
vation (no other Object being offered to them but 
that Prefervation for which alone they exift, and live) 
they in Confequence are directed to all the Means 
which can contribute towards obtaining that End ; 
which Means are the Air they breathe, their Food, 
and their Security againft the Injuries, and the Incle¬ 
mency of the Climates they are hatch’d in. That be¬ 
ing deny’d the fame Art we have of temperating the 
Extremes of Heat, or Cold, Nature makes them ac¬ 
quainted with all the Places of their native Soil (un¬ 
known to us) which can fupply that Want, where 
they retire at the Time appointed by her, and where 
fhe provides them with Food neceffary for their Sub- 
fiftence, till invited by the Return of a Seafon more 
favourable to them, they appear again in their native 
Element the Air. This my Opinion is a great deal 
eafier to be accounted for, than their long and tedious 
Flight into Egypt-, or y Ethiopia , or even the Moon, 
which fome of our late overwife Naturaiifts have alfo 
appointed for a Place of Refuge, to thefe Animals 
improperly called Birds of Pajfage. 

Insects, are alfo a Species of cerreftrial Animals, • 
but fmaller than thofe heret fore mentioned, com¬ 
monly fuppofed to be exfanguinous, and diftinguifhed 
by certain Incifures, Cuttings, or Indentings in their 
Bodies. 

They are divided by Mr. Ray into thofe that 
change their Form, and thofe that do not change 
their Form. 

Infefts which do not change their Form, are either 
with Feet, or without Feet, and of chefe fome caft 
their Skin, and others do not. 

Thofe without Feet are either Land Infefts, or 
Aquatic-Land-Infefts, are' either produced on the 
Land, or in the Bowels of Animals.-Thofe pro¬ 

duced on the Land, are either of the larger Size, as 
the Dew-worms , or of a fmaller Sort, of which fome 
are green, and others red with yellow Tails, called 
Guilt-tails. 

Thofe found in the Bowels of Animals, particularly 
in the Inteftines of Men, are the Ltimbrici Teretes ; 
Lumbrici Lati , alfo called Tania ; Cuhirbilini, which 
fome believe to be only the Fragments of Tania \ and 
Afcar ides, chiefly found in the Re ft um. 

The Vcrmictdi Setiformes, of the Thicknefs of a 
Horfe-hair, and the Breves , and Crajfiores or Botts, 
are the two Sorts found in the Inteftines of Beads, the 
latter being oftner difeovered in Horfes than in any 
of the others. 

^ Aquatic Infefts , without Feet, not changing their 
Form, are either of the greater, or of the leffer Sort. 
— Of thofe of the grcatefl Sort, fome are Tiretes , 
round and finooth, of which there are three Sorts, 
the medicinal Hirundines, or Leaches , the common 
black Hot fe> Leaches, and the aft-colour'd Sea-Leaches: 
Another Sort of the fame Kind, only fmaller and 
flatter, is found (licking to Stones, in the Bottom of 
little Brooks: All thefe move by firft fixing their 

Plead to the Ground, and then drawing up their Tail 
towards it, &c. 

1 hofe of the leffer Sort , are alfo either round, or 
flat: Of the round Sort, one is black with two fmall 
Horns on it3 Head, found (licking to wet Stones in 
the watry Tops of Hills ; and another red, about a 
Finger’s length, with a Forceps at the Tail, found at 
the Bottom of Fifh-ponds, and ftagnant Waters. — 
The flat Sort, called Flukes, are very fmall and thin, 
and found lomctimes in Water, and fometimes in the 
Branches of the Porus Bilarius in Sheep.—"Thefe have a 

different Way of moving or crawling , from the greater 
Sort. * 


Infefts which do not change Form, and have Feet, 
are either with fix, eight, fourteen, or many Feet. 

Thofe with but fix Feet , are either Terreflrial or 
Aquatic. — Of the Terreftrial there are two Sorts, a 
larger, and a fmaller Sort.— Of the larger Sort are, 
the yellowifh Infeft, found in rotten decaying Oaks j 
the black one , on the Ground, called by Mouffet Ver - 
mivorus , Worms-Devourer ; the black one living un¬ 
der Ground with a Forceps at the Tail; a white Sort, 
with fquare black Spots on its Back; the Farina- 
rittm, bred in Meal, of a whitifh Colour. 

Of the fmaller Sort, fome are found about the Bo¬ 
dies of Animals, as the Cymex , Bug, or Wall Loufe, 
of a (linking Smell; Ricinus , the Tick ; Pedicuius, 
the common Loufe ; Pulex , the Flea ; Pedicuius fe- 
rus , feu inguinal/s , the Crab-Loufe ; and others are 
not found on the Bodies of Animals; as one found in 
Books, and rotten Wood, which refembles a Loufe, 
both in Figure and Bignefs, though a great deal nim¬ 
bler and fwifter; another with a longer Body and a 
forcipal Tail ; the Black Infeft, found often in the 
Flowers of Chelidonium ; a fubterraneous Sort, a little 
whitifh ; and one that flcips like a Grafhopper , but is 
much lels. 

The Aquatic are the Pedi cuius tnarinus grandis , 
which adheres to Fifties ; and the Squilla fluviatilis , 
with a pyramidal Tail, and two Hairs or Bridles at 
the End. 

Infefts not changing Form, and with eight Feet, 
are either with a Tail, as the Scorpion , or without; 
as fir ft, the Spider ; of which fome fpin no Web, 
have but two Eyes, and very long Legs, as the Opilio 
or Shepherd : Others fpin a Web, and of thefe they 
count three Sorts. 1. the Aranea Coluftrenfis abdomine 
timido fubrotundo, £5? Elato. 2. the Spider with the 
Thorax, or middle Part of its Body, as big as the Ab¬ 
domen. 3. The Spider with the long Abdomen , found 
among Reeds, Rudies, Grafs, &c. Secondly, the Rici- 
niofto pedes , which are fome more flat and com prefled ; 
as the Rambling Ticks , that run over the Bodies of 
Animals, but do not fallen; and fome more round 
and thick, which do adhere to the Skin. Thirdly, 
the Syr ones, or Mites. 

There are three Sorts of Afilli , or of Infefts , not 
changing Form, and with fourteen Feet; as the Sea- 
Afellus , living among the Rocks, which is the longeft 
and largeft Sort; the Afellus Lividus, which rolls it- 
felf up into a Ball, the common Wood-lice, Sows, or 
Cbeft-Btigs ; and the Afellus Afminus, with a forked 

Tail, not rolling itfelf up.-To which may be 

added the Afellus Marinus , rolling itfelf up; the Afcl - 
lus Aquarum dulcium , with long Legs, and two Bri¬ 
dles on its Tail; Pulex Aquaticits, both in frefti and 
fait Water; and the Pediculus Aquaticits, which 
fallens upon Fifli. 

The Naturaiifts have obferved two Kinds of Infefts, 
not changing Form with four and twenty Feet, the 
eight fore-Feet leffer, and the fixteen hinder ones lar¬ 
ger, and both with long Bodies; the larger Sorr is of 
an obfeure Colour, which live among the Rocks by 
the Sea-fide; and the Idler of a Silver Colour found 
in Houfes. 

There is alfo a Kind with thirty Feet, of an oblong 
Shape, Chefnut Colour, and full flattifh Body, ufualiy 
lying under Logs and Trunks of Trees; it is very agile 
and fwift. 

Infefts, not changing Form with many Feet, called 
vroXvTroba, arc fome on Land, and either roundiffi in 
Body, with all their Legs rifing out of the Middle of 
their Belly, as the Julus ; or more flat and comprcf- 
fed, with their Legs not rifing as before, from a 
Point in the Middle of their Body, but growing along 
on the Side, ns the Scolopandm, 

Swammerdam (hews there is no real Transformation 
in Infefts, fuppofed to undergo a Change in their 
Form, but only an Explication of the Parts of the 
Animal, latent before in Miniature, like the Plant 
in the Seed, and an Incrcufo of the Parts by proper 
Degrees. 

The firfi Species of Tranfmtitation, or Change, is 

inilun- 
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ihftantaneous, i.c. there is no fenfible Reft or Stop, 

between the old and the new Form.-The Infers 

of this Order do not lofe their Motion at the Time 
they Ihifc the Pellicula, ac.leaft not to Appearance,-— 
This is when the Vcrmtculus , leaving the former Shape 
of the Nympha , with which it appeared in the Egg, 
and fubfifted without Food, now begins to feed, has 
its Members or Parts vifibly increafed, or ftretched 
out, and takes the Form of a new Nympha , which is 
not’without Motion ; and from thence becomes a fly¬ 
ing Infeft. 

There are twelve Sorts of thefe Infebls. i. The Li - 
Vella, or Porla, produced from an In fed of fix Feet, 
which MuJJet takes for the Ptt/ex Marinas, through 
whofe cruttaceous Skin the Libel la breaks by a FifTure, 
which begins between the Eyes, and is continued to 
the Roots of the Wings, and is there joined to the la¬ 
teral Fifibres, 2. The Cimice j Sylveftres, whofe Cha- 
raderiftick Marks (according to Willoughby) are, fir ft, 
a long Probofcis, not fpiral, bueftrait; Jecondly, their 
upper Wings to the Middle are thick and like Lea¬ 
ther; thence to the End thin, and Membranous; 
thirdly , there is the Figure of St. Andrew's Crofs on 
their Back. 3. The Locufta. 4. The Gryllii Camp fi¬ 
fty es. 5. The Gryllii Bomeftici, or Crickets. 6 . The 
Mole-Cricket . 7. The Grafleopper. - 8. The Blatla. 

g. The Tipula Aquatica, which run very fwifely on 
the Surface of the Water, and have a Sting in their 
Mouth like the Cimices or Licks. 10. The Scorpitts 
Aquaticus , with a Sting alfo in its Mouth. 11. The 
Mufca Aquatic#, called by Aldovrandus , Apes Amphi¬ 
bia. j 2. The Emerobills, or Ephemera , or Diaria 
of Swammerdam, the Farficula, or Auricularia. 

The fecond Species of Tranfmutation includes fuch 
Infetts as undergo a double Met amorphofis, or Change 
of Shape. 1. Into a Chryfalis , or fomeching analo¬ 
gous to it. 2. Into a flying Infett. Thefe Kinds of 
Infers a-while before they change, lie quite ftill, with' 
out Feeding or changing Place 5 and in Refped of 
their Wings are, Vaginipennia , as Scarabai , 

Beetles. Secondly, AveXvI^, whofe Wings are open, 
and expanded 5 and the Wings of thefe are either fa¬ 
rinaceous, as the Papiliones , &c. or Membranous, as 
the Apes , Mufca, &c. and thefe are either with two, 
or with four Wings. 

T he Scar aba i may be divided; 1. With Refped 
to their Horns into the Naficomis, Bucerota, and Cer- 
vus Volans , or Taurus. 2. In Refped of their An¬ 
tenna, which are of many Kinds; whereof the moft 
eminent are thofe called Capricorni. 3. With Re¬ 
gard to their Motion, as the Saltatrices Dancers. 4, 
With Regard to their Colour, as the Cantbarides, Spa- 
nijh Flies. 

To the Beetle -Kind may alfo be referred the Cicin- 
dela, or , Glow worm, the Staphylinus, the Profcara- 
batis , or Oil Beetle, fo called, from its emitting from 
its Joints a Kind of Oil, on its being prefled or 
fqueezed. The Anelytra, with farinaceous, or mealy 
Wings, are called Papiliones, Butterflies; and thefe 
are either diurnal or nodurnal. 

The Specific Diftindion of the diurnal Butterflies , 
or Papiliones is, that they always fettle with their 
Wings ered, are produced from an Angulous Aurelia , 
and have their Antenna ftudded of thefe there are 
above fifty Sorts obferved in England. 

The Notttirnal Butterflies, though very numerous, 
may nevcrtludefs be divided into, 

1. The Gcomclrigena , (thus called, from the Man¬ 
ner of its walking with its Back curled up like the 
Handle of a Cup) which come from an Eruca, and 
has eight or ten Feet. 2. Such as come from Eruca 
with fourteen Feet; of this Kind which is very nu¬ 
merous, there has been diftinguiflied the Phalana 
To feint a, whole Wings are in Patches, or Area's of 
di Herein Colours; Phalana Lincata, whofe Wings are 
marked with one or more Points; and thefe, except 
all the others, are diflinguiflied into greater, Idler, 
and of a middle Size between both.- — - One of the 
huger Kind may be diflinguiflied alfo, by their inner 
Wings; and a third by their long Tails, and narrow 
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fbarp Wings; which by fome are called Phalana 

Prcedatrices. 

The Anelytra with membranous Wings are Bees, 
Flies , Wafps, Bonbylii, Crabrov.es, &c. and to thik 
Kind the Culex Vulgaris , of Gnat-, according to 
Swammerdam, is referred, as alfo the Formica , of 
Ant . 

Willoughby refers alfo to this Kind, fuch Water In- 
fells as are covered with a Theca. . Thefe are either, 
firft, an immoveable Theca, or Cafe, which is fixed 
to the Stones; and this Cafe is either of a round Fi- 

_ t 

gure, or one more comprefied and flat. Secondly, A 
moveable portable Theca, and thefe are commonly 
called Phryganaa ; and their Theca is either, 1. Strait, 
and that either compofed of Straws, and little Feftuca , 
lying parallel one to another; of which there are two 
Kinds; a greater where the Feftuca are two Inches 
long ; and a lefler, which are very common, and are 
called Straw-Worms ; or elfe the Feftuca lie tranfverfly, 
and are fhorter, having fometimes Pieces of Shells, 
or Scones, intermixed with them ; others whofe Cafes 
are ftrait alfo have no Feftuca , but always either Sand, 
or Gravel ; of thefe fome have the Theca round, and 
are called Cod-Baits ; others are flat, and comprefledi 
2. Crooked, or horned, which run tapering ; of thefe 
Mr. Ray reckons four Kinds; a greater and lefs black 
Sort, and a greater and lefs afh-coloured ode. Thefe 
all produce Flies with large Wings like Butterflies. 

The third Species of Tranfmutation, is a Ample 
Change from a Vermicuius to a flying Inf eft ; but with 
a fenfible Reft or Stop between one Form and the 
other. This Exchange is deferibed by Swammerdam 
in the following Manner. 

4 The Vermicle excluded from the Egg (fays he) 
4 gets Nourifliment by little and little from without, 
4 and under that firft Skin or Covering, has its Mem- 
e bers increafed by Degrees; not (tripping it or put- 
4 ting it off, as other Vermicelli do, when they change 
* into Nympha, but affuming the Figure of a Nympha 
4 in it. For a Time it is quite motionlefs, ’till the 
4 fuperfluous Moifture is evaporated, ahd then, in a 
4 few Days recovers its Motion again, and calling off* 
4 this Skin, which is, as it were, double, it becomes 
4 a'Fly.*—Of this Kind are owe FI efts-Flies, and all 
the Nympha Vermi formes, the Vefpa Ichnetimones, &c. 

The modern NaturaHfts agree with the modern 
Analomifts , that omnia ex Ovo, or every Thing comes 
from its Egg, and that In fell s are propagated that! 
Way as well as all the other Animals, contrary to the 
Opinion of the undent Nattiralifts , who thought them 
bred of Corruption. 

The Dodtrine of equivocal Generation, as well as 
the Chimerical Transformation of Caterpillars into 
the Butterfly , and other the like Metamorphofes are 
fufiiciently reFuted by Malpighi , Swammerdam and 
Redy\ who have fliewn that all the Members of the 
Butterfly were enclofed under the Skin or Nympha of 
the Caterpillar , as the Parts of a Plant arc in the 
Seed. 

Infedls , take particular Cat*e to depofitc their Eggs 
or Seed, in fuch Places where they may have a fufllcienC 
Incubation, and where the Young when hatched* 
may have the Benefit of proper Food, ’till they be¬ 
come able to fhift for themfelves.*— Thofe whole 
Food is in the Water, lay their Eggs in die Water ; 
thofe to whom Ficlh is a proper Food, in the Flcfh ; 
and thofe to whom the Fruits or Leaves of Vegetables 
are Food, are accordingly depoficed, fome in this 
Fruit, fome in that Tree, and fome in that Plant, and 
fome in another, but conftantly the fame Kind in the 
fame Tree, &Y.-—-As for others that require a more 
conftant and greater Degree of Warmth, they nrd 
provided by the Parent Animal\ with fome Place in 
or about the Body of'other Animals *, fome in the 
Feathers of Birds, fome in the Hair of Beads, fom<? 
in the Scales of Fi flies, fome in the Nofe, fome in the 
Flefli, nity fome in the Bowels, and In moft Rectfles 

of Men and other Creatures,--And as for others* 

to whom none of thofe Methods arc proper, they 
make ‘them Nells by Perforation in the Earth* in 
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Wood, in Combs, and the like; carrying in and 
Haling up Provifions that ferve both for the Produc¬ 
tion of their Young, and for their Food when pro¬ 
duced, as the Formica or Ant. 

This Life ft, by its conftant Care and afliduous La¬ 
bour, to provide for its Prefervation, and that of its 
Progeny, is, in my Opinion, more than fufficient to 
convince the Carteflans of the Extravagancy of the 
Syftem they have formed on the Animal's Motions; 
for what artificial Mechanifm, let the Symetry of its 
Parts be ever l'o regular, could be directed by the 
Juftnefs and Regularity of the Motions of its Springs, 
to diftinguifh the Seafons of the Year, and to follow 
in that fmgle Circumftance, all the Steps of the mod 
careful and greateft CEconomifts, of the rational 
Kind, to eredt Buildings in the mod proper Situation, 
with different Apartments, fome for the Winter, 
and fome for the Summer Seafons, with Granaries and 
Store-places for Provifions of all Kinds ? What could, 
but fomething above the Apprehenfion of the molt 
expert Mechanick , inform the Ant, of the proper 
Seafons to fill up thofe Granaries; and of the moll 
fertile Fields where to go a maroding for that Pur- 
pole ? What Piece of Mechanifm could teach them 
when to fally out, and when to keep within their Re¬ 
trenchments? how to forefee a Storm, or a Shower 
of Rain, and to avoid it, as threatning their Life 
and entire Deftrudtion ? Could a Cartefian attempt to 
convince me, at leaft with fome Appearance of Rea- 
fon, that any Tiling elfe, but a fenfible Soul , fufeep- 
tible of Hunger, Cold, Fatigues and Pain, could 
direft the Ant in ail thofe Motions ? could affign to 
every one of them its particular Employment ? could 
lend fome to fetch Water, others Pebbles, Gravel, 
Sand or Earth, for building their Habitation, and 
others to provide Food for the whole Common-wealth ; 
thofe to lend a helping Hand to fome of them who 
are overburthened; and thefe, as Confervators of 
Health , to carry out of the common Manfion, all 
the politick Members rendred ufelefs by Death, or 
fome ocher Accident ? What Mafter-fpring in their 
whole Mechanifm, could dirett them (when, by fome 
unexpected Misfortune, their Edifices are demolilhed, 
all their Stores fcattered, and the whole Society dif- 
perfed, or put to Flight) how to make a Difference 
between their Eggs, and their other Goods, and 
provide for the Security of them lirft ? Are we our- 
ielves more regular, in our fenfitive Faculties, and 
more intent on our Prefervation, and on that of our 
Species ? Not that I would infinuate by this, that thofe 
little Infefts, hate fomething fupcrnatural within 
them, which directs them in all thefe Motions; but I 
really believe that they have a lenfitive Faculty, which 
in us is always in Adtion and Watch on our Preferva¬ 
tion, even while our Rationality fleeps. 

It is obferved, that there is a Kind of Gluten in 
Flies, Butter-flies, Sec. by which the Female fattens 
her Eggs to the bearing Buds of Trees, (Ac. fo that 

the Rain cannot wafli them off.-‘Thefe Eggs will 

not be hurt by the greateft Froft, 

Audrey dc le generation dcs vers dans k Corps de 
Vbomme , takes Notice that the Antients were miftaken 
in denying that Infers did breathe, becaufe of their 
wanting Lungs; fince modern Obfervadons convince 
us, that Inf efts have a greater Number of Lungs than 
other Animals. 

Tiie Antients thought, alfo, that Life ft s had no 
Blood, becaufe many of them had no red Liquor 
like our Blood ; but it is not the Colour but the Uie 
of the Liquor that is to be regarded. 

They believed alfo, that Infefts had no Hearts; 
whereas our Microfcopes do now difeover, that when 
Infefts have feveral Lungs, they have alfo feveral 
Hearts; and in particular it is found that Silk-worms 
have a continued Chain of Hearts, from the 7 borax 
alnioft to the very Extremity of the Tail. 

The Si me-W orm is an infefl, not more re¬ 
markable for the precious Matter it furnidles for di¬ 
vers Stuffs, than for the many Forms it a flumes, be¬ 
fore, and after its being iuvellopcd in the rich Cod, 


or Ball it weaves itfelf. From a fmall Egg, about 
the Size of a Pin’s Head, which is its firft State, it 
becomes a pretty big Worm or Maggot, of a whitifh 

Colour, inclining to yellow.-In this State it feeds 

on Mulberry-leaves, till being come to Maturity, it 
winds itfelf up into a filken Bag or Cafe, about the 
Size and Shape of a Pigeon's Egg; and becomes 
metamorphofed into an Aurelia; In this State it remains 
•without any. Sign of Life or Motion ; though it 
calls a Life, by which it prepares itfelf for a new 
Life, and then dies, which Egg wants no other In¬ 
cubation, than the Warmth of the Summer-weather, 
or of fome other gradual Heat. 

As foon as the Silk-worm is arrived at the Size and 
Strength, neceffary for beginning its Cod, he makes 
his Web ; for thus they call that flight TifTue, which 
is the Beginning and Ground of that admirable Work. 

•-This is his firft Day’s Employment. On the 

fecond, he forms his Folliculus or Ball, and covers 
himfelf almoft over with Silk. The third Day he is 
quite hid ; and the following Days employs himfelf 
in thickening and ftrengthening his Ball, always 
working from one fmgle End, which he never 
breaks .by his own Fault, and which is fo fine and fo 
long, that thofe who have examined it attentively, 
think they fpeak within Compafs, when they affirm 
that each Ball contains Silk enough to reach the Length 
of fix EngUflj Miles. 

In ten Days Time the Ball is in its Perfection ; and 
is now to be taken down from the Branches of the 

Mulberry-tree, where the Worms have hung it.-. 

But this Point requires a deal of Attention ; for there 
are fome Worms more lazy than others ; and it is 
very dangerous waiting till they make themfelves a 
Paflage, which ufually happens about the fifteenth 
Day of the Month, 

In 1710, Mr. Bon, a Frenchman, publiffied a Dif- 
fertation on a Secret, found in France , of procuring 
and preparing Silk of the Webs of Spiders. 

Mr. Bon reduces the Silk-fpiders to two Kinds, thofe 
with long Legs, and thofe with .fhort, which laft 
are thofe which furnifh the raw Silk. 

The Author pretends that the Silk-fpider makes a 
Silk every whit as beautiful, glolfy, and ftrong as 
the Silk-worm, that it fpins it out of the Anus , a- 
round which are five Papilla , or fmall Nipples, and 
behind thefe two others; all mufculous, and furnifh- 

ed with Sphinflers.-Thefe Nipples ferve as fo 

many Wire-drawing Irons, to form and mould a 
vifeous Liquor, which when dried in the Air, after 
being drawn through them, makes the Silk, 

Mr. Reaumur oblerves, that each of thefe Nipples 
confift of a Number of lefier, and infenfible ones; 
which one may be convinced of, by prefling a Spi¬ 
der’s Belly between the Fingers, to oblige the Li¬ 
quor to flow into the Nipples; for by this Means, 
applying the Finger againft the Anus , feveral diftinff 
Threads will be drawn out through the feveral Per¬ 
forations of the Nipples.-The Threads are too fine 

to be told with any Certainty; but Mr. Reaumur 
reckons each larger Nipple may fend forth fix or 
feven. 

Hence we fee how the Spiders make their Threads 
bigger or fimller: For as before they begin to fpin 
they always apply more or fewer of thefe fix Nip¬ 
ples, againft the Body whence the Web is began; or 
as they apply each more or Jefs flrongly, fo as more 
or fewer of the minuter Nipples come to take ; the 
Thread thus fpun, will be a Compound of more, or 
fewer of the fingle Threads.—Indeed as the Threads 
come from the Anus, all joined together, they ap¬ 
pear to be fingle ; but Mr. Bon has dittinguifhed one 
of the fingle ones to confift of fifteen or twenty di» 
Hind: Threads. 

The Threads are of two Kinds*, the firft is weak, 
and only ferves for that Kind of Web wherewith 
they catch Flies. — -—The fecond is much ftrongcr, 
and ferves to wrap up their Eggs in 5 which by this 
Means are flickered from the Cold, as well as Iron* 
Infefts, which might otherwife gnaw and fpoil them. 
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_ _Thefe Threads they wind vefy loofely round ings; whereas Stockings of common Silk weigh feven 

the EggSj refembling the Balls, or Bags of Silk - or eight Ounces. 

worms, font have been prepared and loofened for the Nor is there any Venom in the Silk* or even in the 

Diftaffi r _ , . Spiders , as many have imagined. Mr. Bon has been 

The Spider-bags are of a grey Colour when bit by them feverai Times, without any Manner of 
new ; but turn blackifh when long expofed to the Harm ; and as for the Silk, it is ufed with very good 
Air: Indeed one might find other Spider bags of Succefs, to ftop bleeding and cure Wounds; the 
other Colours, and which afford a better Silk, but natural Gluten thereof acting as a Kind of Balfam. 
their Scarcity would render the Experiment difficult; —It likewife yields by Diftillation, feverai fpecifick 
for which Reafon we confine ourfelves (fays M. Bon) Medicines, particularly a great Quantity of Spirit, 
to the Bags of the moft common Spiders , which are and volatile Salt, which being prepared after the fame 
the ihort-legged Kind.-—Thefe always find out fome Manner, as that drawn from the Bags of Silk-worms , 
Place fecure from the Wind and Rain, to make in making the Gutt# Anglican# , or Englijh Drops, 
their Bags; as hollow Trees, the Corner of Win- fo famous over all Europe ; may ferve to make Drops 
dows, or Vaults, or under the Eaves of Houfes. of greater Efficacy, which Mr* Bon calls Drops of 

By collecting a Quantity of thefe Bags, a new Silk Montpellier , to be ufed in Lethargick AffeRions. 
is made, not inferior to the common Silk. It takes Mr. Reaumur being appointed by the Royal Acd- 
all Kinds of Dyes, and may be made into all Kinds demy, to make a further Enquiry into this new Silk- 
of Scuffs.—Mr. Bon had Stockings and Gloves made Worm, has raifed feverai Objections and Difficulties 
of it, which he prefented to the Academy ; and others againft it; which are found in the Memoirs of the 
to the Royal Society. _ Academy, for the Year 1710. The Sum of what 

For the Manner of preparing the Bags to get the he has urged, amounts to this.—The natural Fierce- 
Silk, it is thus: After having gathered twelve or chir- nefs of the Spider, renders them unfit to be bred* 
teen Ounces of thefe Bags, Mr. Bon had them all and kept together; 4 or 5000 of them being diftri- 
beaten for fome Time, with the Hand and a Stick, buted into Cells, 50 in fome, 100 or 200 in others ; 
to get out all the Duft; he then wafhed them in the big ones kill and eat the lefs, fo that in a fhorc 
lake-warm Water, till they left the Water very clean; Time, there were fcarce left one or two in each Cell: 
after this he laid them to fteep in a large Veflel, with And to this Inclination of mutually eating one an- 
Soap, and Saltpetre, and Gum-arabick.—The whole other, Mr. Reaumur aferibes the Scarcity of Spider 
was left to boil over a gentle Fire for three Hours ; confidering the vatt Number of Eggs they lay. 
the Bags were next wafhed in warm Water, to get But this is not all; he even affirms that the Spider's 
out the Soap ; and after all, laid to dry fome Days to Bag is inferior to that of the Silk-worm, both in Luftre 
fit them for carding; which was performed by the and Strength; and that it produces lefs Matter to be 
common Silk-Carders, but with Cards much finer manufactured. The Thread of the Spider-web, only 
than ordinary.—By this. Means he had a Silk of a bears a Weight of two Grains, without breaking ; that 
very particular Afii-colour, which was eafily Spun ; of the Bag bears thirty-fix; the latter therefore, in all 
and the Thread fpun from it, both ftronger and finer Probability, is eighteen Times ’thicker than the for- 
thanthatof common Silk ; which fhews that all Sorts mer; yet it is weaker than that of,the Silk-worm ,, 
of Works may be made of it: Nor is there any which bears.a Weight of two Drams and a Half. 
Reafon to fear, but it will Hand any Trial of the So that five Threads of the Spider's Bag, muft be 
Loom, after having paffed that of the Stocking- put together, to equal one Thread of the Silk-worm's 

weavers. Bag. 

The only Difficulty now is in procuring a fufficient Now it is impoffible thefe fhould be fo juftly ap- 
Quantity of Spider-bags to make any confiderable plied over one another, as not to leave little vacant 
Work of it; which Mr. Bon obferves would be no Places between them, whence the Light will not 
Difficulty at all, had we but the Art of breeding be reflected; and of Confequence, a Thread thus 
them, as they do Silk-worms . For they multiply compounded, muft fall fhort of the Luftre of a folid 
much more; every Spider laying 6 or 700 Eggs, Thread. Add to this, that the Spider's Thread can- 
whereas Silk-worms do not lay above 100; yet are not be wound off, as that of the Silk worm may, but 
thefe laft fo tender, &c. that one Half dye without muft of Neceffity be carded ; by which Means being 
making any Bags, or arc hindered by fome little Ac- torn in Pieces, its Evenncfs, which contributes much 
cident, from making their Bags; whereas the Spiders to its Luftre, is deftroyed.—In Effedl, this Want of 
hatch of themfelves, without any Care, in the Luftre was taken Notice of by Mr. De la Hire, when 
Months of Auguft and September , in fifteen or fixteen the Stockings were prefented to the Academy , 

Days after they are laid ; the old Spiders that lay Again; Spiders furnilh much lefs Silk than the 
them, dying foon after. The young ones thus bred. Worms : The largeft Bags of thefe latter weigh four 
live ten or twelve Months without eating, and con- Grains; the fmaller, three Grains; fo that 2304 
tinue in their Bags without growing, till the hot Worms produce a Pound of Silk. The Spider 9 s 
Weather putting their vifeid Juices in Motion, forces Bags do not weigh above one Grain ; yet when clear- 
them to come forth, fpin, and run about to feek ed of their Duft and Filth, lofe two Thirds of their 
Food.—Were therefore a Way found of breeding Weight; the Work of twelve Spiders , therefore, 
young Spiders in Rooms, they would, doubtlefs, fur- only equal that of one Silk-worm ; and a Pound of Silk 
nilh a much greater Quantity of Bags than Silk-worms will require, at leaft 27648 Spiders . But as the Bags 
do; for of 7 or 800 young Spiders , which Mr. Bon are wholly the Work of the Females, who fpin them 
kept, fcarce one died in a Year; whereas of 100 to depofic their Eggs in, there muft be kept 55296 
Silk-worms , not forty lived to make their Bags. Spiders to yield a Pound of Silk, Yet this will only 

Mr. Bon having ordered all the fhort-leggca Spiders hold of the beft Spiders; thofe large ones ordinarily 
that could be found in the Months of Auguft and feen in Gardens, tftc, fcarce yielding a twelfth Part 
September , to be brought to him, (hut them up in of the Silk of the others. 280 of thefe, he fhews. 
Paper Coffins and Pots; covering the Pots with Pa- would not do more than one Silk-worm 5 and 663552 
per, which he prick'd full of Pin-holes, as well as of rhem would fcarce yield a Pound, 
the Coffins, to give them Air,—He fed them with Spiders , are fo ufeful to the civil Society, that they 
Flies, and found fome Time afterward, the greateft not only procure Matters for our Raiment, but alfo 
Part of them had made their Bags.—The fame cx- contribute towards our Pleafure and Diverfion ; thofe 
cellent Perfon found that Spiders Bags, with Regard found in fome Parts of Italy, and by the Naturalifts, 
to tht'ir Weight, aflord much more Silk, than thofe of called tarantula's, from the City of tarentum , in 
the Silk-worms ; as a Proof hereof, he obferves that Apulia , where they are chiefly found ; being better 
thirteen Ounces, yield near four Ounces of clear Dancing-Mailers, than ever France itfelf has produced. 
Silk, two Ounces whereof will make a Pair of Stock- The Tarantula is about the Size of an Acorn, 

and 
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and has eight Feet, and as many Eyes ; its Colour va¬ 
rious, but it is dill hairy: From its Mouth arifes two 
Horns, or Trunks, made a little crooked, with Tips 
exceedingly flurp, through which it conveys its Poi¬ 
fon.-M. Geoffrey obferves, that thefe Horns are in 

continual Motion, efpecially when the Animal is feelc- 
ing for Food ; whence he conjectures they may be a 
Kind of moveable Noftrils. 

The 'Tarantula is found in feveral other Places of 
Italy , and even in the Ifle of Corjica ; but thofe of 
Apulia alone are dangerous; even thefe when re¬ 
moved thence, are Paid to become Harmlefs; even in 
Apulia , none but thofe found on the Plains are much 
to be feared j the Air being hotter there than in the 

Mountains.--M. Geoffroy adds it as an Opinion of 

fome, that the Tarantula is never venomous but in the 
coupling Seafon ; and Baglivi, that it is never fo but 
in the Heat of Summer, particularly in the Dog- 
Days, when becoming enraged it flies on all that pafs 

by. 

The Bite occafions a Pain, which at firffc appears 
much like that felt on the Stinging of a Bee, or an 
Ant: In a few Hours the Patient feels a Numbnefs, 
and the Part affedted becomes marked with a little li¬ 
vid Circle, which foon after rifes into a very painful 
Tumor; a little longer, and he falls into a profound 
Sadnefs, breathes with much Difficulty, his Pulfe 
grows feeble, his Senfe fails, at length he lofes all 

Senfe and Motion, and dies unlefs relieved.-But 

■ 

thefe Symptoms come fomewhat differently, accord¬ 
ing to the Nature of the Tarantula, and the Difpofi- 
tion of the Patient. An Averfion for black and blue; 
and on the contrary, an Aftedtion for white, red, and 
green, are other unaccountable Symptoms of this 
Difeafe. 

All the Afliflance Medicine has been able to dif- 
covcr by Reafonipg, con fills in fome chyrurgical Ap¬ 
plications on the Wound, in Cordials and Sudorificks; 
but thefe are of little Efficacy: A Thing that avails 
infinitely more, is what Reafon could never have 
thought of, Mu/ick. —As foon as the Patient has loft 
his Senfe and Motion, a Mufician tries feveral Tunes, 
on an Inftrument; which, confidering ’tis in Italy, 
the Phyfician’s Fees, nor the Apothecary’s Bill, can¬ 
not be very exorbitant, and when he has hit on that, 
the Tune and Modulation whereof agree to the Pa¬ 
tient, he is immediately feen to make a feint Motion: 
His Fingers firfl begin to move in Cadence, then his 
Arms, then his Legs, by degrees his whole Body; 
at length he rifes on his Feet, and begins to dance; 
his Strength and Activity (till increafmg,—Some will 
continue to dance for fix Hours without Intermiflion. 

After this the Patient is put to Bed ; and when he 
is judged fufficiently recruited from his firft Dance, 
he is called to a fecondTune of the fame. — For my 
Part I am apt to believe, that our crafty Ladies of 
Plcafure, who would pretend to hide their Debau¬ 
chery, under a frivolous Pretext of an extream Paf- 
flon for that polite and gentle Exercife the Dance ; 
and on that Account are feen at all the publick Feufts, 
and Balls in the City, and afterwards go to recruit 
themfelves from their Fatigues, in the Arms of a 
young Spark, have been bit by the Tarantula , or 
Something elfe as venemous. 

But we mu ft not leave our Patient, who having 
continued this Exercife for feveral Days, fix or feven 
at molt j finds himfelf exceedingly fatigued, and un¬ 
able to dance any longer (contrary to our Dancing 
Ladies, who the more they dance, the more they de¬ 
fire to dance) which is the Sign of his being cured ; 
Tor as long as the Poifon ads on him, he would 
dance, if one pleated, without any Difcontinuation, 
till he dies of the mere Lofis of Strength.— Perceiving 
himfclf weary, he begins to come to himfclf; and 
awakes as out of a profound Sleep, without any Re¬ 
membrance of what has pa fled in his Paroxyfm, not 
even of his Dance.—Sometimes thus recovering from 
his firfl Accds, he is quite cured; if he be not, he 
finds a melancholy Gloom hanging on him ; he fliuns 
the Sight of Men, and fecks Water 5 and if he be 
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not carefully look’d to, throws himfelf intd fonie 
River. — If-he do not die, the Fit returns at that 
Time twelvemonth, and he is driven to Dancing a- 
gain.—-Some have had thefe Returns regularly for 
twenty or thirty Years.— Every Tarantatus, or Perfon 
bit by the Tarantula , has his particular and fpecificlc 
Tune, but in general, they are all very brifk, upright¬ 
ly Tunes, that work the Cure. 

We are indebted for this Account of the Tarani 
tula to M. Geoffroy, who, at his Return from Italy 
in 1702, gave it to the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris ; and was pleated, Iikewife, to give us alono- 
with it a Theory of the Effeds of the Tarantula's 
Bite, whofe poifonous Juice, M. Geoffroy conceives, 
may give the Nerves a Degree of Tenfion, greater 
than is natural to them, or than is proportionable to 
their Fundtions: And hence arifes a Privation of 
Knowledge and Motion.—But at the fame Time this 
Tenfion, equal to that of fome Strings of an Inftru, 
ment, puts the Nerves in unifon to certain Tones, and 
obliges them to fliake, after being agitated by the 
Undulations and Vibrations of the Air proper to thofe 
Tones.—And hence this wonderful Cure by Muflck: 
The Nerves thus reftored to their Motion, call back 
the Spirits thither, which before had abandoned them. 

-—lc may be added with fome Probability, and on 
the fame Principles, that the Patient’s Averfion for 
fome Colours arifes hence, that the Tenfion of his 
Nerves, even out of the Paroxyfm, being ftill diffe¬ 
rent from what it is in the natural State, the Vibra¬ 
tions thofe Colours occafion in the Fibres of the 
Brain, are contrary to their Difpofition, and occafion 
a kind of Difionance, which is Pain. 

Dr. Mead is of Opinion, that the Malignity of 
the Poifon of the Tarantula feems to confift in its 
great Force and Energy, whereby it immediately raifes 
an extraordinary Fermentation in the whole arterial 
Fluid ; by which its Texture and Crafis is confider- 
ably altered : The Confequence of which Alteration, 
when the Ebullition is over, muft neceflarily be a 
Change in the Cohefion of its Parts, by which the 
Globules, which did before with equal Force prefs 
each other, have now a very different and irregular 
Nifus, or Adlion ; fo that fome of them do fo firmly 
cohere together, as to compofe MolecuU, or fmali 
Clufters.-——Upon this Account, as there is now a 
greater Number of Globules, contained in the fame 
Space, than before; and the Impulfe of many of thefe, 
when united together, differing according to the Con¬ 
ditions of their Cohefion, as to Magnitude, Figure, &c. 
The Impetus with which this Fluid is drove towards 
the Parts, will not only be at fome Strokes greater 
than ordinary, but the Preffure upon the Blood-Vef- 
fels muft be very unequal and irregular; and this will 
be particularly felt in thofe which are more eafily di- 
ftended, as thofe of the Brain, 

Upon this the nervous Fluid muft neceflarily be put 
into various undulatory Motions, fome of which will 
be like thofe, which different Objects adling upon the 
Organs or Pafiions of the Mind do naturally excite in 
it; whereupon fuch Adlions muft follow in the Body, 
as are ufually the Confequences of the feveral Species 
of Sadnefs, Joy, Defpair, or the like Determinations 

of Thought.-This in fome Degree is a Coagulation 

of the Blood, which will the more certainly happen, 
(when attended with uncommon Hear, as is the Cafe 
in thofe Countries where thefe Creatures abound) 
produce fuch Eftedls as thefe ; becaufc the Spirits fe- 
parated from the Blood thus inflamed, and compound- 
edofhard, fixed, and dry Particles, muft unavoida¬ 
bly flinre in this Alteration ; that is, whereas their 
Fluids confift of two Parts, one more ndlive and vo¬ 
latile, the other more vifeid and glutinous, which is 
a Kind of Vehicle to the former; their ndlive Parts 
will bear too great a Proportion to the vifeid ; conle- 
quently they muft have more than ordinary Volatility 
and Force, and will therefore, upon the lead Occafion 
imaginable, be irregularly determined to every Part. 
— Whereupon will follow Tremblings, Anger, or 

Fear upon a light Guile j extreme Plcafure at what is 

-!• trivial, 
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trivial, as particular Colours, or the like; and on the 
other Hand Sadnefs at what is not agreeable to the 

^The Effefls of Mufick on Perfons touched with 
this Poifon are brought in Confirmation of this 
Opinion. 

As for my Part, I am rather of Opinion, that the 
animal Juices being obftruded in their Circulation 
through the Nerves, by the Poifon of the Tarantula , 
and that Poifon in Procefs of Time, reaching as far 
as the firft Origination of the Nerves in the Brain, 
and thereby rendering not only the fenfxtive Faculty 
languid, but imbecillicating like wife by its Fumes and 
Vapours, the Imagination and Understanding, which 
all continue in that Lethargy ’till the Atmofphere, 
wherewith the Body is environed, being agitated by 
the repeated Strokes of Inflruments, communicate its 
Motion to the Nerves, by the Compreflion thereof, 
the Circulation of the animal Juices being accelerated, 
in the repeated and violent Efforts, they are forced to 
make to conquer thofe Obftacles which obftruded 
their Pafftge ; they throw the whole Machine into 
thofe Convulfions, which we miftake for Dances, and 
which continue ’till the whole Paffage through the 
Nerves, from their Origination in the Brain to their 
Infertion in the Extremities, be free from Obftruc- 

tions.-As to the Difference of Colours, it is rea- 

fonable enough to fuppofe, that the more they are 
Segregative, the more they are capable to awake our 
Imagination from that Lethargy, the cold Fumes of 
the Poifon it was wrapp’d in had occafioned. 

Before we conclude this curious Digreffion, it will 
not be improper to take Notice, en Pajfant , of the 
Cochineal Worm , which is an Infefl ingendered in 
a Fr»k refembling a Pear, the Shrub which bears it is 
five or fix Foot high. A-top of the Fruit grows a 
red Flower, which, when mature, falls off the Fruit; 
and that Opening difeovers a Cleft two or three 
Inches in Diameter. The Fruit then appears full of 
little red Infers, having Wings of a furprifing Small- 
.. nefs, and which would continue and die, and rot there 
if not taken out. 

The Indians therefore fpreading a Cloth under the 
Tree, fhake it with Poles, ’till the Infcfts are forced 
to quit their Lodging and fly about the Tree, which 
they cannot do long, but tumble down dead in the 
Cloth; where they are left ’till they be entirely dry: 
When the lnfctt flies it is red, when it is fallen, black, 
and when dry, white, though it afterwards changes 
Colour. 

The Moderns have proceeded much farther in the 
Knowledge of Infells than the Ancients, as having the 
Advantages of the Microfcope, which diftinguiflies 
their minute Parts, whereof they have publiflied 
Draughts and Descriptions. 

Audry obferves, that it is wrong to call Infcfts im¬ 
perfect Animals, fince they want no Parts either ne- 
ceflary or convenient for their Ufe, and to render 
them compleat in their Kind. 

Nay, fomeof the Jnfeftswz rather more perfed than 
the greateft Part of the other Animals, as it plainly ap¬ 
pears by what I have already obferved of the Ants, 
and by what I am agoing to fay of the Government 
of the Bees , who, in their perfed Union, the Beauty 
and juft (Economy of their Government, their Re- 
fpeft for their Prince, and the Subordination fubfift- 
ing among them, feeni to rival the bell eftabliflied 

Commonwealth.-Perfed Strangers to all private 

Views or Intereft, they all ftudy nothing elfe but the 
publick Good, and the Welfare of the whole Society ; 
Pride, Ambition, Avarice, Indolence and Idlencfs, 

are entirely baniflicc) from among them.-They all 

work in common, and all in common reap the Fruits 
of their Induftry and daily Labour, which they di¬ 
vide among them, fome keeping within the Precind 
of their Walls or Hives, to lay up the Stores, which 
the others deftgncd for the Quell, bring to the com¬ 
mon Stock.— Thele lay down the Foundations of 
new Manfions, and thofe adorn them when built with 
that precious and rich Furniture, which the Murodcrs, 


who take the Fields have gathered from the Purple of 
the Violets, the Scarlet of Rofes, and other inimitable 
and beautiful Shades, which the inimitable Artift, 
Nature, has painted on the Flowers, wherewith our 
Fields are enamelled during the moll favourable Sea- 

fons of the Year.-Some are placed at the Gates of 

the Metropolis, or as advanced Guards, to give the 
Alarm at the Approaches of their common Enemy, 
the Wijp , and hinder him from infulting their Walls 3 
or, as Aftronomers, to obferve the Changes of the 
Heavens, and fore tel the .Approaches of Raiii and 
Tempefts, or to eafe thofe who return Home over- 
burthened with their Booty; who all fet out in the 
Morning on their different Occupations, leaving the 
Care of the Hive to thofe who are pad Labour, and 
return as well to have the PJeafure to take a Meal in 
Common, as to reft themfelves from their Fatigues; to 
which they are called by thofe left within* founding 
the Retreat, at which they all retire within their 
Walls, with fuch unanimous Confent, and quick 
Obedience, that it is impoffible to find, after the 
Time fixed for that Retreat, any Strollers upon the 

Road., -'At Night they are all wrapp’d up in fo 

profound a Sleep, that there is not the leaft Noife, or 
Difturbance heard in their little Garrifons. 

They feldom venture far from their Hives in rainy 
Weather, or when confcious of the Approaches of a 
Tempeft; at which Time they build Bridges, or 
make Ufe of fome Pebbles, as of fmall Veffels, on 
which they venture themfelves, to provide Water for 

the whole Republic.--There are neither Temples 

nor Altars erected to Venus by the Bees , and the Cuk 
of that luxurious Deity is entirely banifhed from 
among them, as contrary to the good Order of their 
Government, which admits of no Plealure which 
could enervate their Strength, and introduce among 

them Luxury and Indolence.-- Therefore their 

Progeny is propagated from the Quinteffcnce they ga¬ 
ther from the fweeteft Flowers, not by Copulation or 

mutual Embraces.-They are poffeffed of no other 

Love than the innate one, they have for the Flowers 
which fupply them with what’s neceffiry, to perfe6t 
that Ambrofy and Neblar, which is the foie Objed of 
their Ambition and Glory, and for which they (pare 
not Trouble nor Labour, often expiring under their 
Burden. 

Though the Life of the Bee is but of a fborc Dura¬ 
tion, and feldom exceeding feven Years, they never- 
thelefs have very numerous Families, and have the 
Pleafure to have been bleffed before they die with a 
long Pofterity, which they have the Satisfadion to 
leave behind them in a fiourifhing Condition, feldom 
departing before they have feen feveral Generations. 

No Nation has ever been, or will ever be more du¬ 
tiful to a Sovereign than the Bees are to theirs; for 
they have really a King, who is abfolute Mailer, not 
of their Deftiny only, but alfo of all their Faculties, 
whom they obey, without the leaft Reludancy, in all 

he is pleafed to command them. - -Fie is the 

Guardian of their Work; they admire none but him* 
and all tremble at his Angle Afped.—— They are all 
his Guards de Corps ; and often carry him upon their 
Shoulders, feldom being ambitious of any other Glory, 
but that of lofing their Lives in his Sight, and in his 
Defence; for the Bees do not live always in the fame 
profound Peace, as there are feveral Nations of them, 
each governed by his own King ; there often arife De¬ 
putes, Jarrs, and Differences between them, which 
fometimes are not to be other wife terminated but up¬ 
on the Field of Battle, and then the King, who never 
intrufts a General with the Command of his Army, 
but always heads them in Perfon, bus theSatisfadion to 
fee his Soldiers endeavour to outvie each other in Cou¬ 
rage, Valour, and Intrepidity; for a9 foon as tha 
Onfet is given, they all gather round him, as if they 
would make him a Rampart of their Bodies, and fight 
with that Difcipline and Order, which would be ad¬ 
mired among Men ; the Conqueror keeping the Field 
of Battle, alter he has defeated his Enemy, in Sign of 
his Vidory, and both Parties taking Care of their 
K k Dead, 
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Dead, Wounded, h?c. -Such good Order, fuch 

juft (Economy among the Bees , as well as among the 
Ants , which the Naturalifts admire the moft, becaufe 
Far above their Apprehenfion, is fufEcient to refute 
the Sentiment of thofe, who fuppofe Infers to be 
im perfect Animals , and who are lefs excufable, than 
fuch as believe ; 

EJfe apibus partem divitta mentis , & hauftus 
AZthereos -- Virg. Georg. 

St. Auguftine relates, that a great many fcrupulous 
Perfons in his Time, extended that Prohibition of the 
Law, thou (halt not kill , to all Animals ; they ground¬ 
ed their Opinion on forne Paflages of Scripture, 


■ 

wherein God fpeaks of Animals as if they had feme 
Principle of Reafon; declaring that he will require 
the Blood of Men at the Hands of Beafts, Gen . ix. 
adding in the fame Place, that he makes a Covenant 
not only with Man, but with every living Creature, 
Tho% in my Sentiment, thofe Perfons who were 
pleafed to quote the Genefts to authorife their Scruple, 
could have found in Deuteronomy a great Number of 
Paflages capable to eafe their Confcience on that 
Point, finee there, as well as in Leviticus , God , far 
from forbidding the killing of Animals , orders, on 
the contrary, they fhould be killed for Sacrifices, and 
for common Food ; but thofe over-fcrupulous Perfons, 
had perhaps never read farther than Genefts. 


antediluvians. 


A NTEDILUVIANS are thofe Generations 
from Adam to Noah's Flood; and Seth , Enoch , 
&c. were the Antediluvian Patriarchs. 

We know nothing of the Antediluvians but what 
we learn from the Genefts , where Mofes feems to en¬ 
ter into very great Particulars, as to the Formation of 
the World, the Creation of Man, Beafts, and to 
give us an exaeft Chronology of Adam's Pofterity down 
to Noah.> and his Pofterity ; whom he brings into 
the Ark, and where ends the Antediluvian Age ; tho* 
the firft grand Epocha of our Chronologifts, which 
they call the Age of the Law of Nature, is continued to 
Mofes , with whom the Age of the Jcwifj Law begins, 
and is continued to Chrifi's Birth, exclufively, where 
the Chriftian Epocha , or the Age of Grace begins. 

The fir ft Age according to the Jews conflfted of 
2447 Years •, according to Scaliger of 2452 ; and ac¬ 
cording to Ufoer^ of 2513. --The fecond Age ac¬ 

cording to the Jews conflfted of 1312 Years; ac¬ 
cording to Scaliger , of 150S; and according to 

Ufjer of 1491 ---of the third Age there have been 

elapfed 1740, tho’ this too is controverted by Chro- 
nologers. 

Patavius will have our Saviour to have been born 

# 

four Years before the vulgar Epocha ; on which foot¬ 
ing the current Year fhould be 1745; according'to 
Capella ; according to Baronins and Scaliger 

* 743 * 

The Romans called the Antediluvian Age , the ob- 
feure and uncertain Age, and they were not much 
miftaken *, for what they knew of it, they muft have 
learned as we do, from the Books of Mofes , who 
leave us a great many Doubts, efpecially as to the 
Age of the antienc Patriarchs, which has been the 
Occaflon of very conflderable Miftakes in the Chro¬ 
nology , among all People and Nations. 

Mofes, ’cis true, could know nothing of it himfclf, 
but by Revelation or Tradition ; if by Revelation, his 
Relations fhould be more perfedl, fince the fupreme 
Wifdom muft have dilated them, unlef9 we’ll chufe 
to fay, that the great Revolutions which have happened 
fince among the Jews , and their frequent Captivities, 
are the Reafon why thofe Relations have not been tranf- 
mitted to us fo perfect, as they were written at firft ; 
be Tides thofe Errors or Mi flakes may proceed from 
the different Copies of the Original, or from the Co¬ 
pies of thofe Copies, after the Original was loft; or 
at leaf! from the Tranflations made of it into feve* 
ral Languages, different from the Hebrew , which had 
Flittered many Changes and Variations among the dif¬ 
ferent Nations where the Jews weic carried Captives, 
If by Tradition, he muft have learned what he knew 
of the Antcdduviansy from his Parents in Egypt , who 
t hem fe Ives might have forgotten, am id (l the vexatious 
Opprefliuns of the Egyptians* many Particulars very 
cflenti.il to that Hiflory, or intermixed with the Fa¬ 
bles and Romances of thofe fuperllitious People, 
/nice Mofes himfclf is not pleafed to cell us, in 1 peak¬ 


ing of Noah , that that Preferver of the human Race, 
had faved the Records of thofe Times from the ge¬ 
neral Inundation ; neither can we reafonably fuppofe, 
that there were any other Records, in thofe Days, 
but a meer Tradition from Father to Son. 

Thofe who have the Impiety to fufpeit the Truth 
of fome of Mofes' s Books, particularly the Genefts , 
Part whereof, if not the Whole, they confider as a 
Romance, rejedt that Diftinition between Antedilu¬ 
vians and Poftdiluvians as chymerical, and deny ab- 
folutely the Reality of that general Flood or Inunda¬ 
tion mentioned by Mofes ; pretending that it is an 
Injury offered to the divine Juftice to believe, that 
to punifli the Iniquity of a Handful of People, who 
had provoked his Wrath, he could have determined 
himfelf, to deface one of the moft perfect Pieces of 
his divine Workmanfhip, which he had but fo lately 
form’d of nothing, while he had in his Power, Thun¬ 
der, Sword, Fire, Plague, Famine, and many other 
ways to punifh the Guilty, without throwing Nature 
into the ftrongeft Convulflons, and threatning the 
whole Globe with its entire Diffolution, or making 
it return into its former Chaos. —-That according 
to Mofes himfelf, thofe fuppofed Waters increafed 
but by Degrees, and confequently thofe, who while 
Noah was building the Ark, negledted his falucary 
Admonitions, and laught at his fuppofed needlefs 
Care, feeing the Beginning of the Accomplifhmenc 
of this Prophecy, had Time to repent, and by their 
Repentance appeafe an irritated God (who has never 
been inflexible) and thereby ftop the Progrefs of an 
Inundation. That fuch Repentance was not im- 
poflible, fince Orthodoxy teaches at all Times, and 
in all Ages, that the Almighty himfelf, never refufes 
to aflift powerfully therein. 

But however, if it was ever fo true, that thofe 
Criminals had filled up the Meafure of their Iniqui¬ 
ties, that they were grown blind and obdurate, fo 
as to be abandoned to their reprobate Senfe, what 
had the reft of the Creatures done, to be involved 
in the fame Calamity ? Could they have offended 
when they did not know how to offend ? Were they 
lefs innocent than thofe fuppofed to be faved in the 
Ark with Noah and his Family ? If the Earth was 
to be purged of the Iniquities of its Inhabitants, 
why was not that Purgation confined to that fmall 
Corner of it which was then inhabited ? What had Eu> 
ropey Africa , and the re mo tell Part of America to 
do with what was tranfailed in a very little Spot oi 
Ground in Afia ? Were then thofe Sins complained 
of fo contagious as to have in felled both Hcnii- 
fphcrcs; or rather i9 not the Ridicule of after ting* 
that Inundation univerfal, a fuflicient Reafon to 
fufpcil the Truth of it, in every Circumftance ? 
And to make one believe that pretended fatal Epocha 
chimerical ? Or chat there has been no general Mood 
ever fince the Separation of the Waters at the Be* 
ginning ? 


Thus 
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Thus fpeak thofe Antediluvians againft: the Ante* 

diluvian Opinion. 

They would Teem inclinable enough to admit of 
a partial Deluge or Flood, that is to fay, that the 
firft Inhabitants of the Earth being placed at the 
Confluent of two great Rivers, the Euphrates and 
tfgris, thofe Rivers may have overflowed their Banks 
all on a Sudden, and furprifed the neighbouring Inha¬ 
bitants, not yet accuftomed to thofe Sorts of Vifits, and 
drowned Part of them 5 and if really deflgned as 
a Punifhmenc, thofe who were the more guilty 5 that 
fome of the Animals, particularly the heavieft and 
the moft flothful, and confequently not fo appre- 
henflve of the Danger, or fo ready to take to flight 
to avoid it, might have been involved in the fame 
Calamity, as well as fome of the Volatils, which 
being deprived of Food, by the Earth being over¬ 
flowed, might have perifhed of Hunger, particular¬ 
ly thofe who by the too great Weaknefs of their 
Winers to fupport their Bodies, were not proper for 
a lon° Trait; as for the others who had thofe Ad¬ 
vantages above the reft, no doubt but they took care 
of their own Prefervation, by flying to thofe Parts of 
the Earth, which their natural Inftinit could fbew 
them free from the Inundation- That Noab 9 reprefented 
as a juft Man, might have been infpired to precaution 
himfelf againft the imminent Danger, and built the 
Ark for that purpofe ; but that they cannot imagine 
he was fo long in building it; becaufe we are not 
certain yet, what was the Year of thofe Times, if 
it confifted of twelve Months like ours; if thofe 
Months were of thirty or thirty-one Days ; thofe 
Days of four and twenty-hours, thofe Hours of fixty 
Minutes, or if thofe Years mentioned by Mofes 
were not rather our Months, or our Weeks. Cel - 
fits, long ago, had the criminal Preemption to laugh 
even at the Dimenfionsof the Ark, as given by Mofes , 
of 300 Cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in 
height, which compared with the great Number of 
Things it was to contain Seem’d to him too fcanty ; 
and therefore he calls Noah *s Ark an abfurd Ark, 

x&ulov aA \oko 1 ov - ‘Origen and St. Auguftin attempting 

to juftify Mofes *s Dimensions, pretend that by the 
Cubits here Spoken of, are to be underftood the 
Egyptian geometrical Cubits, each of thofe Cubits 
being equal, according to them, to fix vulgar Cubits 

or nine Foot.-*To this an Antediluvian anfwers, 

that there was not fuch a Thing as a geometrical Cu¬ 
bit, either among Egyptians or Jews. -Others ac¬ 

count for it by aflercing, the Stature of Mankind in 
the firft Ages to have been much greater than in 
our Days •, and confequently the Cubit, which is taken 
from a Part of the human Body, proportionably 

larger.---Then, fay they, the other Animals niuft 

have been larger in proportion, and confequently the 
lame Difficulty ftill remains, Since it is no mat¬ 
ter how long was that Cubit, if the natural Dimen¬ 
sions of the Animals, which were to occupy its Va¬ 
cancy, were proportioned to it.- - They alSo turn 

into Ridicule, a Difference made by fome between 
the Sacred and civil Cubit, Since they pretend, that 
there was no facr£d Cubit before the Erection of the 
Tabernacle. 

The geometrical Demon fixations of Bunco and 
Kircher , (chough admitting the Cubit to be but a 
Foot and a half) prove far better the Ark to have 
been Sufficient for all the Animals fuppofed to be 
lodged therein. 

Snellius computes the Ark to have been half an 
Acre in Area; and Dr. Arbuthnot , to have been 

H1060 Tons.-Father L? Amy pretends, that it was 

no Foot longer than the Church of our Lady at Pa - 
and 64 Foot narrower. 

The Ark is divided by Mofes into three Stories, 
each ten Cubits, or fifteen Foot high \ to which Jo * 
JephuSy PbHo , and ocher Commentators add a fourth, 
which they place under the reft, a3 the Hold of the 
vefTtl^ to contain the Ballaft, and receive the Filth 
and Faces of fo many Animals. 

Drcxclitts divides thofe Stories into three hundred 


Apartments ; Father Fournier into three hundred and 
thirty-three; and the anonimous Author of the Que- 
ftioiis on Genejis into four hundred .—Pelletier only 
into Seventy-two, viz, .36 for the Birds, and as ma¬ 
ny for the Beads ; his ReaSon is, that if we fuppofe 
a greater Number as 333, or 400, each of the eight 
Perfons in the Ark niuft have had 37, 41, or 50 
Stalls to attend,and cleanfe daily, which he thinks 
impoffible; tho’ this Difficulty, or rather fuppofed 
Inconveniency, appears to me but a very frivolous 
one. Since it was not at all impofiible, to.have con¬ 
trived fome way whereby Part of that Filth could 
have been carried off by Water, without any further 
Trouble to Noah and his Family ; efpecially as to 
the feathered Kind, the greateft Part whereof, are 
naturally inclined to avoid fouling their Neft. 

All cheSe. Difficulties are ftarced by thofe who fa¬ 
vour Mofes 's Relations of the Animals brought into 
the Ark by Noah , and who fuppofe them incredible, 
if they were not to render the Ark fit for the Re¬ 
ception of fo large a Family, or by making the 
Ark of a greater Extent than that deferibed by Mo¬ 
fes, or by reducing the Number of Animals con¬ 
tained therein. As for Noah taking a Couple of 
each Kind of Animals along with him in the Ark, 
it might be attributed rather to his Care for the Pre¬ 
servation and Subfiftance of his Family, than to any 
Defign in him, to preferve the different Species of 
Animals ; that not knowing perhaps, the Earth to 
be of a farther Extent than that he was acquainted 
with: He thought that without fuch Precaution, if 
the Waters were to continue long upon the Face of 
the Earth, or if they were ever to retire into their 
former Bed, he and his Family mull have perifhed 
for Want, had he not taken with him the Male and 
the Female, to propagate each Species of Animals, 
Sufficiently for its USe ; that what would be left of 
thofe Animals, if ever the Waters were to retire, 
would fuffice, perhaps to replace thofe loft in the In¬ 
undation. 

If thefe Suppositions be falfe, they are not, how¬ 
ever, void of Senfe and Reafon ; for in Facft, we 
Want all the Affiftancc of an explicite Faith, to be¬ 
lieve that there has been a general Inundation, at lead 
fuch as is mentioned by Mofes , and Supported by the 
Authority of both-the Jewifh and Chnjtian Religion. 
It has been always the Cuftom of Hiftorians to ex¬ 
aggerate fome extraordinary Events, which acquire a 
new Glofs through every Hand they pafs, before 
they are tranfmitted to us. That Inundation having 
been the firft of the Kind, when related to Mofes , 
with all the Exaggerations of the Relators, might 
have appeared as a Prodigy to him, who had never 
heard of any thing like it before; and Mofes him¬ 
felf, who was glad of all the Opportunities he could 
make Ufe of, to keep the ft iff-necked People under 
his Conduct, in Awe, or by the Hope of fome Re¬ 
wards, or through Fear of Some Severe Punifhment, 
might have exaggerated that Hiftory himfelf, with no 
other Defign than to intimidate the Jews by the Ap- 
prehenfion of being treated with the fame Severity, 
in Cafe they were to rebel againft God, or thofe he 
appointed his Vice-gerents among them. For which 
Mofes could not have been blamed. Since thole Things 
which we called Pious Frauds, have always proved 
of fome Utility in all Religions, and tinder all Sorts 
of Government, though I have not the Prefump- 
tion to fay chat Aiofei*a Relation of the Flood, is of 
that Kind. 


Men of any Religion, at all Times and in all 
Ages, have always reprefented thofe Phenomena, and 
extraordinary Events, as a Scourge in the Hands of 
the Almighty, to punifli the Sins of Mankind ; fo 
that if the Sea was to overflow or break its Digues in 
Holland , and drown the whole Country, as fuch :t 
Thing might very well happen without a Miracle, 
our Pofterity, two or three hundred Years hence, 
could eafily be perluaded, that fuch an Accident hap¬ 
pened to punifli the Sins of the Dutch ; or believe, 
perhaps, that all Holland had been overflowed, when' 

the 
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the Inundation had been confined to one Province, or 
perhaps to Part of it. 

Betides, where could fuch a Quantity of Water 
have been found, to overflow the whole Earth to fuch 
a Heighth, fo as to rife fifteen Cubits above the Top 
of the higheft Mountains; fince according to Dr. 
Burnet' s Computation, in his Tellur is Theoria Sacra , 
the Sacred Theory of the Earth, no lefs than eight 
Oceans were required to produce fuch Phenomena. 
Therefore, fuppoting the Sea quite drained dry, and 
all the Clouds of the Atmofphere refolved into Rain, 
there fliould have been wanted much the greatefl 
part of the Water for a Deluge. 

To get clear of this Embarras, many of our bed 
Naturalifts, as Burnet himfelf, Steno, Woodward , 
Sheucbzcr , &c. adopt Des Cartes's Syftem of the 
Formation of the Earth. That Philofopher confi- 
ders the primitive World, as having been round and 
equal, without Mountains, or Vales ; and accounts 
for its Formation on mechanical Principles, by fup- 
pofing ir, at fir ft, in the Condition of a thick turbid 
Fluid, replete with diverfe heterogeneous Matters, 
which fubtiding by flow Degrees, formed thcmfelves 
into different concentrick Strata , or Beds by the 
Taws of Gravity : And thus at length left a dry folid 
Earth. 

Dr. Burnet improves on this Theory : He fuppofes 
the primitive Earth to have been no more than an 
orbicular Cruft, inverting the Face of the Abyfs or 
Deep, which grew chinky, clave, burft, and fell 
down into the Water, and fo drowned its Inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The fame ThcoriB adds, that by this Cataftrophe, 
the Globe of the Earth was not only fhook, and 
broke in a thoufand Places, but the Violence of the 
Shock it then underwent, fhifeed its Situation *, fo 
that the Earth, which before was placed under the 
Zodiack , became thenceforth oblique to the fame ; 
whence arofe the Difference of Seafons, which the 
Antediluvian Earth was not expofed to. 

But 1 cannot fee how this pretty and diverting Sy- 
rtem of the Earth, can be confident with Mofes's 
Relation of the Deluge, who mentions Mountains 
ns the Standard of the Height of the Waters; had 
it not been more agreeable to Reafon, and to the 
Syftem the be ft Cofmographers have formed fince of 
the Earth, to have denied quite, the Truth of an 
univerfal Deluge or Flood ; then for to afiert ir, deny 
Part of Mofes's Hiftory, and to have Recourfe be- 
tides, to that ridiculous Suppofition of Dr. Burnet , 
that the Earth was no more than an orbicular Cruft, 
inverting the Abyfs ? For how can this alfo confirt 
with this, that the Earth was founded on its own 
Stability ? And for what Dcfign fliould the Creator have 
made the Earth of fo brittle a Confidence, and efta- 
bliflied it on fo tottering and dangerous a Founda¬ 
tion ? Was it done on purpolc to drown its firft In¬ 
habitants with more Facility, and take Occafion from 
thence to form a new Earth? Or is that fame Cruft 
thus funk into the Deep, the Earth we inhabit at pre- 
ient ? i. e. that Cruft, burfting and breaking into 
Pieces, thole Pieces by their Fall, acquired new and 
different Pofitions, and formed our Plains, Mountains , 
Valleys, Szc. but how could that Fall make the Earth 
change Place, anti produce that Variety and Diffe¬ 
rence in the Seafons, which the Antediluvians had 
not been fenfible of? Was that Abyfs, into which it 
fell, rugged, uneven, or obliquely fituated ? Flow 
could that be, fince that Cruft inverting the Abyfs, 
mud have been parallel to it, and conlcquently both 
in the fame Po fit ion ; but if on the contrary, the 
Earth by its Shocks, (hi feed its Situation, there mu ft 
have been a Vacuum toj'cceive it; but why was not 
that Vacuum mentioned by Mofes , who, when (peak¬ 
ing of the Creation, mentions only the Terraqueous 
Globe? Perhaps the Earth then changed its Po tit ion 
with the Waters; and then it mull have been con¬ 
trary to the Laws prelcribed by the Creator. 

Other Authors fuppofing a lufticient Fund of Wa¬ 
ter in the Abyfs or Sea, are only concerned for an 


Expedient to bring it forth : Accordingly, feme have 
Recourfe to a Shifting of the Earth’s Centre , which 
drawing after it the Water out of its Channel, over¬ 
whelmed the feveral Parts of the Earth fucceftively. 

For the Elucidation of this difficult Point, Mr. 
Wbifton > in his New lbeoiy of the Earth , has an 

Hypotbefis entirely new.--He fhews, from feveral 

remarkable Co-incidents, that a Comet defeending 
in the Plan of the Ecliptick, towards its Perihelion , 
paffed juft before the Earth, on the firft Day of the 
Deluge ; the Confequences whereof would be, firft, 
that this Comet , when it came below the Moon, 
would raife a prodigious, vaft, and ftrong Tide, both 
in the fmail Seas, which according this Hypotbefis , 
were in the Antediluvian Earth, (for he allows no 
great Ocean there as in ours) and alfo in the Abyfs , 
which was under the upper Cruft of the Earth, (for 
this is alfo a crufty Philofopher) this Tide would rife, 
and increafe all the Time of the Approach of the 
Comet cowards the Earth ; and would be at its greatefl: 
Height, when the Comet was at its leaft Diftance from 
it; by the Force of which Tide, and alfo by the 
Attra&ion of the Comet , he judges that the Abyfs 
muff: put on an eiiptick Figure, whofe Surface being 
confiderably larger than the former Spherical one; 
the outward Cruft of the Earth, incumbent on the 
Abyfs , muft accommodate itfelf to that Figure, which 
it could not do while it held folid and conjoined toge¬ 
ther. He concludes therefore that it muft of Nccef- 
fity be extended, and at laft broke by the Violence of 
the faid Tides and Attradlion ; out of which the 
included Water iffuing, was a great Means of the 
Deluge. 

He fhews again, the fame Comet in its Defcent to¬ 
wards the Sun, parted fo clofe by the Body of the Earth, 
as to involve it in its Atmofphere and Tail for a con- 
fiderable Time ; and of confequence left a vaft Quan¬ 
tity of its Vapours, both expanded and condenfed on 
its Surface, a great Part of which being afterwards 
rarified by the folar Heat, would be drawn up again 
into the Atmofphere, and afterwards return again in 
violent Rains: And this he takes to be what Mofes 
intimates by the Windows of Heaven being opened; 
and particularly by the forty Days Rain. For as to 
the following Rain, which with this made the whole 
Time of raining 150 Days, Mr. Wbifton attributes it 
to the Earth coming a fecond Time within the At¬ 
mofphere of the Comet , as the Comet was on its Re¬ 
turn from the Sun. Laftly, to remove this vaft Orb 
of Waters again, he fuppofes a mighty Wind to have 
arofe, which dried up fome, and forced the reft into 
the Abyfs again, through the Clefts by which it came 
up ; only a good Quantity remained in the Alveus of 
the great Ocean, now firft made, and in leffer Seas, 
Lakes, &c. 

This Hypotbefis fuppofes the Pofllbllity of a Comet 
being brought nearer our Vortex , than the greatefl Part 
of Philolophers and Aftronomers can imagine, even 
fo near as to come below the Moon ; while Des Cartes 
and others fuppofe, that it cannot come nearer our 
Vortex than its Superficies, near the Circle of Saturn, 
at which Time it is apparent to us; which is fo great 
a Diftance, that it could make no fenfible Comprcf- 
fion on the Terraqueous Globe ; which immenfe Di¬ 
ftance can be proved, from a Comet appearing always 
without a Par a lax, i. e. the Semi-diameter of the 
Earth, where the Diverfity of the Afpedl is defired, 
has no vifible Magnitude, in refpedl of the Diftance 
of the Comet ; when on the contrary, the Moon has 
a very fenfible Par a lax, and is confequently the Planet 
nearer our Vortex, which Planet had better ferved Mr, 
Wbifton Purport: on this Occafion \ for it was eafier 
for him to approach the Moon ftill nearer our Vortex, 
than to bring a Come1 for fo great a Diftance, on pur¬ 
port: to produce the different Phenomena of the De¬ 
luge ; betides, 1 am of Opinion, the Interpofuion of 
the upper Cruft of the Earth, would have been a 
very great Obflacle to irs Attraction, fince the Pla¬ 
nets have little or no Power, but on what they have 
an immediate Influence; as for the anfwering to what 
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Mofes fpeaksoF the Fountains of the great Deep bev lid Strata, as fchofe of Marbles, Flints, Stones, &cy 
ino-^broke open; I don’t-fee how it can, or what firft, that thefe marine Bodies, and other Spoils of 
Need we have of it to underftand Mofes 9 s Meaning, frefh Water Fifties* were borne forth of the Sea, by 
which was certainly, that a confiderable Body of the univerfal Deluge; and on the Return of the Wa« 
"Waters, affembled from the Beginning, in a Place ter back again, were left behind at Land ; as we fee 
afii^ned to them, by a fudden Irruption, had over- after a vaft high Tide, or fome Inundation* Fifhea’ 
flowed the Earth* and drowned its Inhabitants; left dead on the Shore, or in the Places where the 

which muft infallibly be what he meant, fince he Inundation has happened.-‘Secondly, that while 

knew very well that there was no Ocean, great or the Flood covered the Globe* all the folid Matters* 
fmall, where that ftrange Phenomenon began ; neither as Stones, Metals, Minerals, and Foffils were totally 
do I believe that he had the lead Notion of thruft- difiolved, and the Cohefion of their Corpufcles de- 
ing a frightful Deep or Abyfs betwixt the cruftaceous ftroyed ; and that thefe Corpufcles, with thofe of the 
Surface of the Earth, and its mod folid.Part; be- lefs folid Bodies, as Earth, Flefti of Animals and 
Tides, to operate that Prodigy, in the Manner pro- Vegetables, were fudained promilcuoufly in the Wa- 
pofed by Mr. IVbifton, the Comet muft have been ter, and made one common Mafs. Thirdly* that all 
always at an equal Diftance on our Vortex , for if it the Mafs thus fuftained, was at length precipitated to 
had followed its natural Motion, which muft be the the Bottom ; and that according to the Laws of 
fame with that of the other Planets, it had produced Gravity, the heavieft fettling firft, and the reft in 
on the Waters of the fuppofed Abyfs, the fame Effect Order ; and that the Matters thus fubfiding, confti- 
as the Moon on the Ocean, a reciprocal JEftus , or a tuted the feveral Strata of Stone, Earth, Coal, 

Plus or Reflux ; and therefore there had been al- Fourthly, that thefe Strata were originally all pa- 
ways a Part of the cruftaceous Earth dry, while the rallel, even, and regular, and rendered the Surface of 
other was covered with Water, till a high Tide had the Earth perfectly fpherical ; and that the whole 
broken at laft the whole Cruft. Mafs of Water lay upon them, and conftituted a 

That chimerical Atmofphere of the Planet, in which fluid Sphere encompaffing the Globe.--Fifthly, that: 

Mr. Wbifton^ would have had the Earth involved for after iome time, by the Force of an Agent feated 
a confiderable Time, leaving a vaft Quantity of its within the Earth, thefe Strata were broken on all 
Vapours expanded and condenfed on the Terraqueous Sides the Globe, and their Situation varied ; being 
Surface, on Purpofe to be rarefied, and afterwards elevated in fome Places, and deprefled in others 5 
refolved into violent Rains, is well enough imagined, whence Mountains, Valleys, Grotto’s, &V. with the 
though thofe Vapours left by the Comet 9 % Atmofphere, Channel of the Sea, its Lands, &c .— in one Word 
muft have been left in the inferior Region of the the whole Terraqueous Globe was put by this Dif- 
Air ; but how could a Comet , which is always at a ruption and Diflocacion of the Strata , into the Con- 

greater- Diftance from us than any of the Planets, dition we now behold it in.-Sixthly, that upon 

flnee as we have faid already, it has no Paralax , and the Difruption of the Strata , and the Depreflion of 
may be feen in the fame Place, and near the fame fome, and Elevation of other Parts, which happened 
Stars, from Rome, Conjlantinople , Paris , 8tc. leave towards the End of the Deluge, the Mafs of Watet ; 
in our inferior Region condenfated Vapours, to be re : fell back again into the deprefled, and loweft Part of 
folved into Rain, is what Mr. Wbifion fhould have the Earth, into Lakes, and other Cavities, and the 
alfo explained or demonftrated ; tho’ in another Senfe, Channel of the Ocean; and through the Fiflhres 
that vaft Diftance of the Comet could fupport Mr. whereby this communicates with the Abyfs , which it 
Wbijion's Hypothefis, fince if it be true, that the filled till it came to an Equilibrium with the Ocean, 
higher is the Diftance the Rain comes from, the We have no need to have recourfe to an univerfal 
larger are the Drops of Rain, Mr. Whifton 9 s Rain Deluge, for the Origin of thefe orderly Strata , or 
proceeding from the Rarefaction of the Vapours left Layers of the Earth, mentioned by Dr. Woodward , if 
by the Corners Atmofphere, the Drops of that Rain we believe with Des Cartes, the primitive Fluidity of 

afiociating themfelves with the Vapours of the other the Earth ; to which the different Phenomena men- 
Planets they met with in their Way, each of them tioned by Dr. Woodward , might be attributed ; be* 
muft have contained, by a very reafonable Computa- fides the Foffils being found in the Womb of the 
tion, at leaft 100 Tons of Water; therefore it is not Earth, and the further we proceed towards their 
incredible that fuch Rain, continuing for 150 Days, Origin, we always difeover more or lefs Waters, thofe 
without Intermiflion, might have alone caufed a De- Waters being feldom without fome of the marine, or 
luge. ' fluviatil Kind of Animals, it is very poflible that thofe 

As for this other Part of Mr. Whijlon's Hypothe- Animals , may be brought into the Compofnion of 
fis, that the Comet involved fora confiderable Time, the Foffiil , whole firft Subftance is always loft, and in 
the Body of the Earth in its Atmofphere and Tail; fome Manner fluid ; which do not acquire a harder 
we agree that it could have involved the Body of the Confidence, till after having been penetrated by a 
Earth in its A.tmofphere, if it could have pafled clofc faline and fulphurous Liquor, and increafing in Bulk, 
enough the Body of the Earth ; but we rejeCt that they approach nearer the Surface of the Earth 
vulgar Opinion of Comets having Tails, fince that there are even Stones which keep their former Soft- 
fuppofed Tail is nothing elfe but the Reflection of nefs, till they are digged up, and cxppfcd to the Air, 
the Light from the Atmofphere which environs the where having facated all their Humidity, they acquire 
Globe of the Comet , and from thence conveyed to our their proper Hardnefs. 

Sight; arid confequently unrapable to produce any The Formation of Flints, Marbles, Stones, &V. 
extraordinary Pbanomcnon. _ •per Congericm , or J.uxta-pofttion , may alfo contribute 

Mr, Whifton y who at firft propofed this his Opi- towards our finding Remains of Fifhcs in their Strata, 
nion, as an Hypothefis only, has found fince, that there fince thole Remains might have been left in the Place 
was really fuch a Comet fo near the Earth at the Time of their Conformation, by fome particular Inunda- 
of the Deluge y the fame which appeared again in tion, drying of Marflies, &c, i, c> difiolved 
.1688, though, mean while, the greateft Philofophers with the Particles of the Earth they were left in* by 
and Aftronomers, cannot pretend to be certain of the Spirit or Humour Lapidiftcky and incorporated 
the Number of Years clapfed fince the Deluge, which into the Subftance of. the Stone; all this could be 
would bc abfolutely neceflary to confirm and ftrengthen done cafily, without having Recourfe for it to fuch ex- 
the Certitude of Mr. IVbiJton's Calculation, of the. traordinary Event,' as the Univerfal Deluge. 
Appearance of the fame Comet at the Time of the That thofe ' Fulfils'am generated by the JuxtopoJI- 
DclugCy which appeared again in 1O88. tion of their. Particles, and regenerated by the fame 

Dr. Woodward proves the Reality of an univerfal Juxla-pf/ttion, is evident from thofe Marble Quar- 
Ddug(% by the Exuvia or Remains of Fillies, as rir t s in 'Italy, which when emptied and filled up again, 
their Teeth, Bones, Shells, &V. both marine and with'Earth and the Fragments of the Marble, which 
fluviatile, found in the Bodies, even in the moft fo- had been digged up hence, are found to contain one 
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or two Centuries afterwards, as muck Marble as be¬ 
fore 5 and who knows but am id ft thofe Exuviae, 
Fifties Bones, Branches of Trees, Leaves, &c. could 
not be found. 

Mr. De la Prime folves the Phenomena attributed 
to the Deluge, in a Manner quite different from 
thefe heretofore mentioned, He fuppofes the Ante¬ 
diluvian World had an external Sea, as well as Land, 
with Mountains, Rivers, &c. and the Deluge was 
effected by breaking the fubcerraneous Caverns and 
Pillars thereof, with dreadful Earthquakes, and cauf- 
ing the fame to be for the moft Part, if not wholly 
abforbed and fwallowed up, and covered by the Sea 
that we now have. Laftly, this Earth of ours arofe 
out of the Bottom of the Antediluvian Sea5 and in its 
Room juft as many Iflands are fwallowed down, and 
others thruft up in their Stead. 

This Syftem is more agreeable to the Maxims of 
a natural Philofophy, and embarafied with lefs 
Difficulties, or rather all the Difficulties of the others 
are enucleated in a clear and concife Method. It is 
no longer a Wonder that Shells and Shell-fifti, and 
the Bones of Fifties and Quadrupeds, with Fruits, 
fhould bo iovind in Beds and Quarries, in Moun¬ 
tains and Valleys, and the very Bowels of the Earth : 
For here they breed in the Antediluvian Sea > thither 
they were elevated, with the Hills and Mountains, in 
the Time of the Deluge \ there they fell into and were 
abforbed and buried in Chafms and Holes, and Clefts, 
that would certainly happen in the Extrufton of the 
Earth. But however,. I’ll rather believe the univerfal 
Deluge , on the Ample Relation of Mofes , than on 
the different Reafonings of the Naturalifts, fince the 
one is as intricate as the other, is attended with as 
many Difficulties, and wants as much Faith. 

Dr. Woodward would not contradiCl Mofes, as to 
the Reality of a Deluge, but at the fame Time, con¬ 
trary to Mofes's Dcfcription, he would have at that 
Time, the Surface of the Earth perfectly fpherical, 
and confequently denies tacitly this Paffage, Gen. vii. 
20. Fifteen Cubits upwards did the Waters prevail, 
and the Mountains were covered . 

Mr. Wbifton alfo agrees, that there was an univerfal 
Deluge, but he would have it caufed by a Comet be¬ 
ing brought on the Superficies of our Vortex, and 
the violent Rains to proceed from the Vapours of 
the Atmofphere of that Comet , being refolved into 
it by the Heat of the Sun ; though Mofes meant by 
the Windows of Heaven being open, the Irruption 
of thofe Waters he had placed above the Firmament, 
Gen. i. 7. And God made a Firmament , and divided 
the Waters which were under the Firmament, from the 
Waters which were above the Firmament . Which Wa¬ 
ters have never been found there fince, by any Aftro- 
nomer whatever. 

Therefore I would agree in every Particular with 
Mofes, or rejeCt entirely Mofes 's Relation, as hyperbo¬ 
lical \ which cannot be done without denying the 
Truth of the facred Text. Though if I was to con- 
fult my Reafon alone, which in Matter of Faith, is 
feldom to be done, I could not perfuade my felf that 
the Deluge was univerfal, and that from that parti¬ 
cular one, which happened for the Punifhment of a 
few Criminals, none but Noah 's Family was faved, 
or that fo fmall a Family could have increafed after¬ 
wards to fuch a Degree, as to have been capable 'to 
people the whole Earth: Which feems to imply a 
very great Contradiction, even when we confulc the 
facred Text itfclf. For though there were but fix- 
teen Generations between them and Abram or Abra¬ 
ham, and the firft of each Generation lived a great 
many hundred Years after he had begat his firft Son, 
fo long, perhaps, as to fee the feventh or eighth Ge¬ 
neration, and therefore Sbcm could have informed his 
Children, Grand'children. Great Grand-children, &cc. 
of what had happened in his younger Days (as he 


muft have done with refpeft to the Deluge) and in 
particular of his two other Brothers, whac was become 
of them with their Family, in what Part of the 
World they were fettled, (s 9 c. And neverthelefs Abra¬ 
ham and his Family, which was but the fixcecntli 
Generation from Stem, when they went into Canaan , 
and from Canaan into Egypt , don’t feem fo much as 
to have the ieaft Notion of thofe People, from 
whence they came, who was their firft Parent or 
Founder 5 though according to the Text, they lhould 
have all fprung from the fame Source, and not fo 
long fince, neither, as to be quite out of theirs or of 
Adam's Mind. How could we then depend on the 
Relations of thofe Times, for Noah's Defcendants 
having overfpread the whole Earth, fince fo near the 
Time of their Separation, their own Defcendants 
don’t feem to have known ic themfelves ; and the 
Nations who inhabited thofe Parts fo near the Place 
of their Separation, are confidered by Abraham and 
his Family, as a quite different Sort of People, entire 
Strangers to them ? The Egyptians were a formida¬ 
ble People, their Monarchy very well eftablilhed, 
and pretended to reckon a confiderable Succeflion of 
their Kings, when Abram came among them .with 
his Family, which did feem then like a new Race, 
newly began the World 5 though Abraham was de¬ 
fended in a direCt Line from Shem, one of Noah’s 
favourite Sons, to whofe Pofterity a particular Bluf¬ 
fing feemed to have been annexed. 

But however, if the Egyptians , Canaanites , and the 
other Nations, which inhabited thofe Parts of the 
Earth, were the Defcendants of Noah's -other two 
Sons, Ham and Japheth , which of their Defcendants 
were fent to people the reft of the Earth ? Which 
of them into Europe, into Africa , or America ; This 
laft Part having been known, but fome thoufands of 
Years fince ? which Way could have they been tranf- 
ported into thofe great Ifles of the eaftern and wefteru 
Seas, which, when firft difeovered, were found over- 
ftock’d with Men, fmcc the Art of Navigation was 
entirely unknown to them ? Unlefs we chufe to fay, 
that at the Time of the Deluge, fome of Adam's De¬ 
fcendants had fled, to avoid the general Inundation, 
to the fartheft Extremities of the Earth, and dividing 
themfelves by Tribes, or Families, each of thofe Fa¬ 
milies had fixed itfelf in that Part of the World, 
which they found fuited them beft ; and in that cafe 
there would be ftill upon Earth fome Antediluvian 
Nations; which being but a Suppoficion may be re¬ 
jected as contrary to the facred Text. 

The Hiftory boch facred and prophane, makes men¬ 
tion of divers other Deluges : That which happened 
in Greece in the Time of Deucalion is famous. This 
Deluge only overflowed The£aly ; its Date is fixed to 
the Year before Chrift 1529, being the third Year 
before the Ifraelites coming out of Egypt, according 
to the Computation of Palavius , Rat. Temp. p. I. /. 2. 
c. 7. the antienc Poets fancied alfo, that Deluge 
univerfal, and the Earth wholly deprived of its In¬ 
habitants, Deucalion excepted, which they have re- 
peopled by Deucalion's throwing Stones over his 
Shoulders, which Scones were metamorphofed into 
Men. 

The Deluge of Ogyges, happened near 300 Years 
before that of Deucalion, 1020 Years before the firft 
Olympiad, and 1796 before Chrift, according to the 
fame Author, Rat . lemp.p. I. /. 1. c . 4. p. II. /. 2. e.5. 
This only ravaged Attica . 

Thefe two Deluges are frequently mentioned in an¬ 
cient Greek Authors, under the Denomination of Ca- 
talchyfmus Prior, and Poflerior. 

Of the like Kind were thofe Inundations in the 
Netherlands, which in 1277, overwhelmed and co¬ 
vered with Sea, all that Parc now called the Gulph 
Dollart in the United Netherlands, and in 1421, all 
chat Parc between Brabant and Holland . 
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A NTICHRIST, From the Greek avh 9 contra , 
again#, and Christ, taken in a gene¬ 

ral Senfe denotes an Adverfary of Christ y who de¬ 
nies that the MeJJiab is come, as the Jews ; and all 
the Religions oppofite to Chriftianity, as Infidels\ 
Turks &c. but however the Name of Antichrist is 
more particularly adapted to an Impoftor, or Tyrant, 
who is to appear on Earth towards the End of the 
World, and even feduce, if poffible, the People el eft. 

St. John in his Apocaiypfe fpeaks of the Antichrist , 
as of a great Beaft, with feven Heads and ten Horns, 
to whom the Dragon gives his Power, and is to con - 
time forty and two Months upon Earthy Rev. xiii. 5. 
the Marks he is to be known by, according to the 
faid Evangelift, are, that he’ll lpeak Blafphemy a- 
gainft God, his Name, his Tabernacle, and them that 
dwell in Heaven 5 that he’ll make War with the 
Saints and overcome them. That all that dwell up¬ 
on Earth fhall worihip him, whofe Names are not 
written in the Book of Life of the Lamb (lain from 
the Foundation of the World, lie. 

The Roman Catholick Authors when they fpeak 
of Antichrist , reprelent him as a Son of Perdition, 
born from an Inceft or Sacrilege; for fome of them 
pretend that he is to be the Offspring of the fa- 
crilegious Amours of a Monk and of a Nun 5 chat 
he’ll be train’d up in all Sorts of Vices, Crimes and 
Iniquities ; that by his Craft and Hypocrify, he’ll 
jind the Secret to gain an infinite Number of Profe- 
lytes, by whom he’ll be worfhipped, and over whom 
.he’ll ufurp a tyrannical Power and Authority. That 
with their Afiiftance, he’ll endeavour to extend his 
Domination with Fire and Sword. That the moft 
zealous of his Partifans will be the Jews , whom he’ll 
gain to his Party, under the captious Promife of re- 
itoring them to their priftine Splendor and Glory, 
by reinftating them in the Poffcfiion of thofe fertile 
Provinces, from which they had been fo long ba- 
nifti’d. That Morality, Piety and Religion are to 
retreat before him, and that Chriftianity will be 
once again put to a Fire of Probation. That the 
Sandtuary is to be then once more polluted, and 
the Altars of the living God dy’d with the Blood 
of his Sacrificators 5 that Innocence, Equity, Pro¬ 
bity, and Juftice, will be facrificed to his Am¬ 
bition, and that fome Elias's will be then once 
more heard to complain, that they are the only 
ones left in Ifraef who have not bowed their Knees 
to Baal . That Sacrilege, Rapine, Murder, Inceft, 
Rapes, will then cover the Face of the Earth, and be 
left unpunilhed \ and chat the rnoft formidable Powers 
of the Earth will fupporc the Ufurpation of the new 
Tyrant. 

A great many of the Fathers have fuppofod in 
their Times, especially when they confidered the 
Depravation of the Manners of the greateft Parc of 
the Chriftians, that the Reign of Antichrift , was near 
at Hand, fuch Suppofition was not without fome 
Foundation, at the Time when the Impoftor Maho¬ 
met began to preach his monftrous Dodtrine, which 
he promoted in the fame Manner that Antichrift is to 
do his. The Antichrift is to promife his Profelytes, 
a Felicity wholly wrapt up in Senfualicy and Luxu¬ 
ry, fo did Mahomet . He is to operate by the. Force 
of a magick Art, a great many Wonders and Pro¬ 
digies to furprize the credulous Ignorance of his Fol¬ 
lowers, fo did Mahomet 5 he is to pretend to the 
Gift of Miracles, and Prophecy, which was the moll 
efficacious Method Mahomet employed to gain the 
-Admiration and fervile Refpedt of his Partifans, 

The foie Difference between the Antichrift and Ma- 
hornet is, that Anti thrift's Reign, is to laft but three 
Tears, according to the Fathers Opinion, and that of 
Mahomet has Jaded already fcveral Centuries* in a 
loo flourishing State, 


Some of the Proteftant Writers have apply \1 td 
the Roman Church, and to the Pope , in particular* 
who is the Head of it, the feveral Marks and Sig¬ 
natures of the Antichrift , enumerated here. Mr. Ju- 
rieu , a French Minifter Refugee in Holla?td y went 
even fo far as to fix the Duration of the Reign of this 
Antichrift , which was to be but Ihort, after which 
the French Refugees were to return into their own 
Country, and re-enter into Poffdlion, as well of the 
free Exercife of their Religion, as of the Eftates they 
had abandoned for it; but it happened unfortunately 
for them, that Mr. Jurieu had been miftaken in his 
Ephemerides j fince the Time fixed by him for that 
happy Epocha y has been elapfed long fince, without 
any fuch Revolution; Mr. Jurieu himfelf, who* 
according to his Calculation, was to fee thofe Days 
of the Lord, being dead without itj leaving the 
French behind him to mourn fo great a Difappoint- 
ment. 

One of his Brethren, Armand du Bourdieu y another 
French Minifter, Refugee here in London , ufed alfo 
to reprelent the Pope as the Antichrift , and the late 
King of France , Lewis XIV. as his Lieutenant, to 
whom he apply’d (not always I muftconfefs thro* a 
very great Principle of a Chriftian Charity) all thefe 
Paffages of the Apocaiypfe 9 ix. ir, 12, 15, 16, 17. 
that he was another Beaft who fpoke Ak e a ^ ra ' 
gon.—-That he caufed as many as would not worfhip 
the Image of the Beaft to be killed.—That he caufed 
all, both fmali and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a Mark in their Right-hand, or in 
their Forehead. And that no Man might buy and 
fell, fave he that had the Mark, or the Name of the 
Beaft, or the Number of his Name. Thereby in¬ 
timating, that thofe of his Brethren, whom he con- 
fider’d as the Faithful of the Apocaiypfe , who would 
not worfhip, or receive the Marks of the Beaft (the 
Pope) were to be killed by the other Beaft, the King 
of France . 

But if his Zeal, which his very Audience has often 
confidered as a Fanatic one, was agreeable to a 
Chriftian Meeknefs, Patience, and Charity, or to 
that of the Faithful, who, in the latter Days, are to 
encounter with the Antichrift ; if the Pulpit defign’d 
for the Predication of the Gofpel, is to be turned 
into a Roftruw, to excite Nations to Revenge, Ani- 
mofity and Rebellion, is what the mod fenfible, and 
the mod Chriftian-like Part of the French Refugees 
are better Judges of. All that I can fay to it, is, that 
the Prophecies of thofe two modern Prophets, are 
con trad idtory of what has been foretold of the An¬ 
tichrift , fince the Antichrift is only to appear towards 
the latter End of the World, and his Reign is to 
laft: no longer than three Years, and the Pope has 
appeared, even at their own way of reckoning ever 
fince Conftantine the Great , and his Reign Jafted ever 
fince without Interruption, e, longer than, that of 
thofe who were fent to put an End to it ; as well as 
to that of his pretended Lieutenant Lewis XIV. who 
reigned longer than ( any other Prince before him. 
That there is (lill thjs other great Difference between the 
Reign of the Pope and that of the Antichrift , and 
between the Faithful of his Time, and the fuppofed 
ones perfecuted by the Pope \ that the Reign of the 
Pope has preceded thofe perfecuted by him, and thofe 
of the latter Days are to precede the Reign of An¬ 
tichrift. 

Tho* it muft be faid to the Honour of the French 
Refugees of our Days, that'they have quite renounced 
that Fanatick Zeal of their Anceftors j that we hear 
no more their Churches echo with Invectives again ft 
Sovereigns and crown’d Heads, whom they are con¬ 
vinced nt prefent to be, God’s Vicegerent upon Earth ; 
and have learned from the Apoftles to obey ami re¬ 
fpedt them. That the .Zeal of their prefent Pallors 
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is truly apoftolic.il, and fuch as becomes the Mini* 
fters of Cbrift, who have no other Care or Attention 
than how to modelize the Manners of the Flock com¬ 
mitted to their Care, by the good Shepherd himfelf, 
on die truly chriftian Charity, and Simplicity of the 
primitive Chriftians, and to infpire them with a juft: 
Gratitude for a Prince, under whofe Protection they 
live happier than they could expeft to be in any 
other Part of the World, and for a generous, noble, 
liberal and compaftionate Nation, who has received 
their Anceftors with open Arms, and provided pro- 
fufely all that could make them forget, that they 
were Fugitives ; in a Word, to Jurieu , Du Bour- 
dieu, and other Fanatick Zealots, have fucceeded 
thofe truly apoftolick Men, Mainard, Aufrere , Bar - 
nouens, Le Blanc , Pourdellon, (Ac. capable themfelves 
to oppofe by their exemplary Life, and Piety, the 
Progrefs of the real Anticbrift, who, they know 
very well, has not appeared yet. For though I 
condemn, with the reft of the Chriftian World, the 
too great Magnificence and Splendor of the Court 
of Rome, who in that very Particular, has much de¬ 
viated from the Primitive Simplicity of the Chriftian 
Church, I cannot believe it a Mark of the Anticbrift, 
fince the Tribe of Levi, under what Denomination 
ioever, has always been accufed of Ambition and 
Pride ; and it is inferred from thence, that all other 
Clergy would appear with as much Pomp, if they 
could, fince every one does it in his Manner, and 
as far as the Reftraint put to it by prudent, dilcreet 
and wife Nations will permit; which, however, have 
not yet reformed enough the Levitic Pride, fince they 
fhould have made it one of the diftinguifhing Marks 
ol the Anticbrift, for a Prieft to ambition any Thing 
elfe befides the Kingdom of Heaven, or to take upon 
themfelves any other Care than the Condudt and In- 
ftruCtion of their Flock. 

It is true that the Pope , in Spite of the Apocalypfe , 
and of all the Fathers of the Church, was declared 
Anticbrift at an Afiembly of French Proteftants at 
Gap in Provence, in 1603 : but it is as falfe what fomc 
Authors pretend, that Henry IV. then King of France , 
was mortified to be thus declared an Imp of the Anti¬ 
cbrift, for if he took any Notice of it, it was only in 
his jocofe Humour, and in Derifion, for Henry was a 
very good and a very great Prince, one of the beft 
who ever afeended the French Throne, but he was 
not bigocted enough to any Religion to be fenfible to 
the grofieft Affront offered to it ; befides I fcarcely 
believe he minded much the Deciffons of fuch Affenv 
bly; which he had too much Wifdom to confider as 
an (Ecumenical Council, efpecially fince the Confe¬ 
rence of Fontainebleau. Clement VIII. himfelf, then 
Pope, and confequently the luppofed Anticbrift, far 
from being ftung to the Life, as pretended, expeft- 
ed no better Treatment from that Afiembly. 

My Opinion is, that the Want of Charity on all 
Sides, (not the Holy Ghoft)\ nfpir’d all the Afiemblies, 
held in thofe Days, Pro and Con, in Matters of Reli¬ 
gion ; and that if our Anceftors had been as wife, and 
a9 moderate as we arc on that Subjeft, if they had 
really followed the Advice of Cbrift, and contented 
themfelves to pray in Private, when their Princes 
would notallow them Co do it in Publick, there had 
never been fo much Chriftian Blood fpilt, and the 
Pope had never been ftigmatized for an Anticbrift ; 
but too much Animofity on both Sides, has caufed all 
thofe Difputes, Altercations and Divifions in the 
Church, and prepared Matter of Laughing to the 
Enemies of Chriftianity * for in fuch Cafe all other 
Chriftians as well as the Pope are Anti drifts, efpeci¬ 
ally when they draw their Swords to propagate a 
Religion, which our Divine Saviour intended fhould 
be done, by the Mcckncls, Patience, and Resigna¬ 
tion of its Profeflors. I hate as much to hear Chrifti¬ 
ans, or thofe who call themfelves fuch, rave again ft 
the Pope, and reproach him with being the Anli- 
chrift, as I do to fee him at Rome environed with his 
Guards, and worfiiipped as a Pagan Divinity. 

The Emperor Caligula, was alfo an Antidrift, at 


leaft in Grotius 9 s Opinion, in which he was as much 
miftaken, as the French Proteftants, fince his Anti¬ 
cbrift don’t quadrate, neither with the common Opi¬ 
nion, that Anticbrift is not to appear but towards the 
latter End of the World ; Julian the Apoftate , called 
by fome of the Fathers Primogenitus Diaboli, the firft- 
born of the Devil, muff: have been alfo an Anticbrift ; 
and I am furprifed that Cromwell has not been ftig¬ 
matized with it, confidering that fome charitably in¬ 
clined Chriftians could have found in him fome of the 
Marks of the Anticbrift , as thofe of ufurping a Regal 
Power, making Profelites Vi (ft Armis . 

Father Malvenda , a Spanijh Jefuit, has publifhed a 

learned Work, de Anticbrift0 , in thirteen Books.- 

In the firft he relates all the Opinions of the Fathers, 
with regard to Anticbrift. In the fecond he fpeaks of 
the Time when he fhdl appear, which muft be very 
near at Hand, fince he pretends that it will be, when 
Religion, Virtue, Piety, Probity, Integrity, Juftice, 
Sincerity, and true Friendfhip, will be entirely ba- 
nifhed the Earth, to make Room for Atheifm, Im¬ 
piety, Perfidy, Avarice, Corruption, Luxury, Inju- 
ftice, Murther, Revenge, Animofity, Venality, Si¬ 
mony, and all the other Vices, which are to accom¬ 
pany Anticbrift at his firft Appearance in the World, 
and to compofe his Retinue. In the third he dif- 
courfes of his Origin and Nation, and fhews that he 
is to be a Jew of the Tribe of Dan: This he founds 
on the Authority of the Fathers; on that Pafifage in 
Genefts 49. Dan (hall be a Serpent by the Way. On 
that of Jeremy viii. 16. where *cis faid, the Armies of 
Dan Jhall devour the Earth ; and on the Apocalypfe , 
chap. vii. where St. John , enumerating the Tribes of 
Ifrael, makes no Mention of that of Dan. In.the 
fourth and fifth Book he treats of the Signs of Anti¬ 
cbrift. In the fixth of his Reign and Wars. In the 
Seventh of his Vices.. In the Eighth of his Do&rine 
and Miracles. In the Ninth of his Perfecutions: And 
in the Reft of the coming of Enoch and Elias , the 
Converfion of the Jews , the Reign of Jefus Cbrift, 
and the Death of Anticbrift, after having reigned 
three Years and a half. 

In Effetft, Enoch and Elias having been raviflied 
from the Earth, while its Face was almoft covered 
with the Iniquities of its Inhabitants, one under the 
Law of Nature, and the other under that of Mofes, 
without having been Subje&s to the common Fate of 
Mankind, Death, have made the‘Chriftian Fathers 
(who have wrote of Anticbrift) fuppofe that thefe two 
juft Men were kept by the Almighty in fome Place 
hidden from us, on Purpofe to appear at the latter 
Days, to oppofe and fight Anticbrift, whom they 
would conquer at laft; though they are divided in 
their Opinion, if Enoch and Elias are to furvive Anti- 
drift, or die before him. The moft common Opi¬ 
nion being that they will furvive him. 

The Francifcan Friars join their Patriarch or Foun¬ 
der, Sr. Francis, to thefe two holy Champions, under 
the Suppofition that fome holy Perfonage fhould alio 
appear in the Field, in the Defence of the Law of 
Grace, and that there was all the Reafon imaginable 
to believe that God had preferved Sc. Francis upright, 
and entire as he is in his Tomb, rather as if in an Ex* 
tafy than dead, for that Purpofe; and that all three, 
after the Death of Anticbrift, would in Concert efta- 
bliffi the Reign of Cbrift upon Earth. 

This Reign of Cbrift, which is to fuccced that of 
Anticbrift, and which in fome Fathers Opinion, is 
to be of 1000 Years Duration, for want of its being 
very well under flood, has alfo caufed fomc Divifion 
in the Church, and in all Probability has been dw 
Occafion of an Error, which begun in the Primitive 
Church, that Jefus Cbrift was to come again, and 
reign on Earth for the Space of a thou (and Years', 
during which Time the Faithful were to enjoy all 
Manner of temporal Die Dings, and at the Expiration 
of that Time the Day ol judgment was to take 
Place. 

This Opinion, attributed to Sr. Papias, as the Au¬ 
thor thereof, was followed, lays Mr. Laurroy, by the 
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ereatcft Men among the Primitive Fathers; as Ire - 
naus Juft in Martyr, Tertullian, &c. and was held 
for near three Centuries, e’er it was charged as erro¬ 
neous. Vionyftus of Alexandria and St. Jerom oppos’d 
it very ftrongly, as contrary to the Scripture, which 
makes no Mention of that imaginary Reign, but 
on the contrary, fpeaks no other wife of the fecond 
Avenemnt of Chrifty but as he is to come then, 
only to judge both the Quick and the Dead ; it 
being repugnant to his divine Nature, he Ihould 
communicate with Mortals, otherwife than as a glo¬ 
rified Body. 

The Oppofition of thofe Fathers, and the Ana¬ 
thema's of the Church, fmothered for a confiderable 
Time the Error of the Millenaries , which was reviv’d 
afterwards with more Warmth than before, though 
under another Form : For thefe new Millenaries, Cup¬ 
ping that the firft Opinion was defedtuous, in that 
ft was not confident with the glorified Body of Chrift, 
fhould dwell fo long among Mortals; the uncorrupti¬ 
ble with the corruptible, they pretended chat the Reign 
mentioned in the Apocalypfe , was not to begin, but 
after the general Refurredlion, when Chrift fliould 
reign 1000 Years upon Earth with the Juft, at the 


Expiration \vhefebf he would carry them along with 
him into Heaveh. 

John XXII. Pope, is fufpefted to have been of 
that Opinion, made iJfe of by the Enemies of the 
Church of Rome, as of an Argument; againft the 
Infallibility of that Church; to which the Parci- 
fans of chat Church anfwer, that on that Occafion, 
John XXII. thought, and fpoke like a private Perfon, 
and could be then fubjeft to err, but not as a Pope, 
lince there was no Bull promulgated in Defence of his 
Opinion on that Subject. 

In 1707, there was a ftrong Rumour in France , 
that the Anticbrift had appeared in fome of the 
Southern Provinces of that Kingdom *, nay; that falfe 
Rumour prevailed fo far, that fome Impoftors affirm¬ 
ed they had feen him, and gave fuch a frightful De- 
fcription of his Perfon, that all the devout old Wo¬ 
men were affrighted out of their Wits; but however, 
that Impofture had fome good Effect, for the moft: 
zealous Preachers took Occafion from thence to ex¬ 
hort People to Repentance ; and when the moft pi- 
oufly difpofed of the French were ready to encounter 
with Anticbrift , he difappeared, and, as I fuppofe, 
has never been heard of fmce. 
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A NTIQJJITIES, in the Senfe they are taken 
in this Place, are all antient Temples, Obe- 
lifks, Pyramids, Columns, Amphitheatres, Maufo- 
Jeums, or Tombs, Ruins, Statues, Sculptures, Paint¬ 
ings, Infcriptions, Hieroglyphicks, Manufcripts, 
Medals, Urns, and Mummies 5 and in general all 
curious Pieces, that may afford any Light into An¬ 
tiquity. 

Temple, Templum , from the old Latin, Templare, 
to contemplate, is a public Edifice, ere&ed in Ho¬ 
nour of fome Deity, either true or falfe, and wherein 
the People meet to pay religious Worfhip to the 
fame. 

Clemens Alexandrians , and Eufebius refer the Ori¬ 
gin of Temples to the Sepulchres built for the Dead. 

- Herodotus and Strabo will have the Egyptians to 

have been the firft who built Temples to their Gods, 
which were nothing elfe but Figures or Repre fen ca¬ 
tions of Quadrupeds, Fifties, Reptils, or Infedls. 
They have at the Poft-Houfe, at Lions in France, 
built in the Wall, on the Left Hand in entring the 
Gate, the Figure of a Snake, in Scone, with fome 
Hieroglyphicks, which they pretend to have been an 

Egyptian Divinity.- Apollonius afcribcs the firft 

Temple ereded in Greece to Deucalion, -But at 

prefent there remains not the leaft Veftiges of thofe 
antient Edifices. 

The Romans out-did all Nations in the Point of 
Temples; for they not only built Temples to their 
Gods , (of which they had a long Train) to their Vir¬ 
tues, to their Difeafes, lAc, but alfo to their Emperor.*, 

and that in their Life-Time.- Horace compliments 

Augtftus hereupon, and fets him above Hercules , and 
all the Heroes of Fables; in that thofe were only ad¬ 
mitted into Temples after their Death, whereas Att- 
guftus had his Temples and Altars while living. 

Prcfenti tibi matures largimur Ilonores ; 

JurandaJque tuum per Nomen y ponitnus Aras, 

Epift, ad Auguft. 

There was fo great a Number of thofe Sorts of 
Temples, and of feveral other Kinds at Rome, that 
there are yet many of them to be feen in and without 
that Metropolis of the World 5 fome-entire, fome 
half ruinated, and others with only their firft Foun¬ 
dations, or Veftiges. 

Among the Reft there is none fo celebrated, fo 
com pleat, and fo per fed as the Pantheon , at prcfcnt 
12 


called our Lady of the Rotunda , fince it appears al- 
moft in its original State, with Refped to the Edifice, 
but ftripp’d of all its Statues, and other Decorations. 
Some are of Opinion that it was ere&ed by Marcus 
Agrippa , about the 14th Year of Chrift; but others 
are apt to believe that the Body of the Temple was 
built in the Time of the Republick, and that Agrippa 
added only the Portico to ir. 

This Temple was called the Pantheon, either be- 
caufe, after Jupiter, it was dedicated to all the Gods ; 
or, as others are of Opinio'n, becaufe it is circular, or 

bears the Figure of the World.--The Heighth 

of it from the Floor to the Opening at the Top (from 
whence it receives all its Light) is the Diameter of its 
Breadth from one Wall to another. 

Amongft the moft celebrated Things, which we 
read were in this Temple, were the Ivory Statue of 
Minerva , by Phidias , and that of Venus > which had 
the one half of that Pearl for an Ear-ring, whereof 
Cleopatra diffolved the other half, fcnd drank it at 
Supper to exceed the Liberality of Anthony . This 
half only of that Pearl was valued, as is reported, at 
250,000 Ducats. 

This whole Temple both without and within was 

of the Corinthian Order.-It has a moft beautiful 

Portico in Front, on the Frieze whereof is this In- 
feription: 

M. Agrippa. L. F. C<cf . III. fecit , 

Under it, that is, in the Fafcias of the Architrave, 
is the following Infcription in fmaller Letters, which 
fhews that the Emperors, Septimius Severtts, and 
Marcus Aurelius repaired this Temple confumed with 
Age. 

Imp . Cicf. Septimius. Sever us. Pius. Pertinax. 

Arabicus . Particus. Pontiff. Max. Trib. Pot. 

XI Cof. 111 . P. P. Procof. & Imp. Cnef. Marcus. 

Aurelius. Antonius. Pius. Felix . Aug. Trib. 

Pot. V. Cof. Procof Pantheum Ve tuft ale* 

Cum . omni. Cultu. reftituerunt. 

In the Thickncfo of the Wall, within the Temple, 
there are feven Chapels with the Niches, wherein 
there muft have been Statues of.Courfc; and a Ta¬ 
bernacle between one Chapel and another; fo that 
there are in all eight Tabernacles, Some are of Opi¬ 
nion that Pope Boniface , who firft confccrated this 
M m Tern pic 
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Temple to divine Service, added that in the Middle, 
over-againft the Entrance, in Order to have one parti¬ 
cular Altar larger than all the Reft, and that becaufe 
the Arch of that Chapel breaks into fome of the Co¬ 
lumns of the fecond Order ; but by its agreeing per¬ 
fectly well with the Reft of the Work, and having all 
its Members excellently finifhed; others believe, that 
it was made at the fame Time with the Reft of the 
Temple. 

Near the Trophies of Marius is feen a Fabrick, 
alfo of a circular Figure like the Pantheon, which 
fome take for a Bafilica, which, together with a noble 
Portico , Auguftus caufed to be eredled in Commemo¬ 
ration of Cains and Lucius , his Grand-Children, 
from whence ’tis fuppofed that it is at prefent vulgarly 
called La Galluce ; out others are of Opinion that it 
was a Temple, becaufe it has none of thofe Parts 
which are abfolutely neceflary in Baftlicas. 

It is all Brick-work, which muft have been incru- 
fted, no doubt, with Marble, but is now all taken 
away. The middle Nave, which is perfedlly circu¬ 
lar, is divided into ten Paris, and in each of them 
there is a Chapel inchafed in the Thicknefs of the 
Wall, except in that where the Entrance is, the two 
Naves on the Sides muft have been curioufly embel- 
lilhed, becaufe they contain fucha Number of Niches; 
and in all Probability there were Columns and other 
Decorations in them. 

The Parts of this Structure fupporting one another, 
it mult be prodigioufiy ftrong ; fince though fo very 
anrient, it is ftill ftanding. 

Near the Senatorian Bridge, at prefent St. Mary's, 
is feen an ancient Temple, almoft whole ar.d perfcdl, 
which fome fuppofe to have been that of For tuna viri- 
lis, or Manly Fortune, whereof this Miracle is upon 
Record, that being in a Flame with every Thing in 
it, the gilded wooden Statue, which was eredled 
there by Servius Tullius , was the only valuable Part 
that was not damaged. 

The Decorations of the Door of the Temple are 
very curious, and have. an excellent Proportion. 
This whole Temple is built of Peperino , covered 
with Slue. 

Near this Temple there is another round one, called 
?.t prefent St. Stephens. Hiftorians tell us that it was 
built by Nam a Pom pi lias, and dedicated to the God- 
defs Vcjla . Pie would have it circular like the Globe 
of the Work), whereby Mankind fubfifts, and where¬ 
of the faid Vejia was the Goddefs.-This Tempie is 

of a Corinthian Order. 

Be Tides thefe ancient Temples, which are yet to be 
feen ftanding, there arc alio at Rome feveral Ruins of 
others; fuch as thofe of the Temple of Peace, near 
the Church of Sanfta Maria Nova , in the iacred 
•Way. 

Hiftorians tell us that it is in the felf-fame Place, 
where the Curia of Romulus and Hojlilius was at firft, 
and afterwards the Houfe of Melius, the Bafilica Por - 
tidy the Houfe of Ccefar with its Portico ; which Ali¬ 
gn Jius demolifhed, appearing u Building, in Ids Opi¬ 
nion, too great and magnificent; but he ere died an¬ 
other there, which he called after the Name of his 
Wife, Li via Drujilla . 

The Emperor Claudius began this Temple, and 
Vefpafian finifhed it, after he returned victorious from 
Judea, depofuing all the Vefiels and Decorations of 
the Temple of Jerufalem therein, which he carried in 
Triumph. The Temple was, as we are informed, 
the greateft, the mod magnificent, and the richeft 
of the whole City : And doubtlcfs its Remains, even 
ruined as they are, re prefent fo much Grandeur, that 
we may eafily form an Idea of what it was when 
whole and entire.— The Walls of this Temple were 
adorned with Statues and Pictures, and every Part of 
it was extremely beautiful,—— It was burnt in the 
Time of the Emperor Comnodus . 

Near the Torre dc Conti may ftill be feen, the 
Ruins of the Temple which had been ere die cl by Alt' 
gufttts to Mars the Avenger, purfuant to a Vow he 
had made, when lie and Mark Anthony , to be re¬ 


venged of the treacherous Murder of Julius C<efar, 
fought the Battle of Philippi , againft Brutus and Caf- 
fius , and conquered them. 

By the Remains of this Temple we may plainly 
difeern, that it was a moft beautiful and ftupendous 
Fabrick, and much the more marvellous by the Splen¬ 
dor refledled upon it from the Forum juft before it; 
into which, we are told, thofe who returned Vidtors, 
and triumphant into the City, carry’d the Trophies 
of their Enemies, and other Marks of their Vic¬ 
tory. 

In the fineft Part of it Auguftus placed two very 
exquifite Pieces of Painting, one a Battle Piece, and 
the other a Triumph. As alfo two others drawn by 
Apelles ; one reprefenting Caftor and Pollux , the God¬ 
defs Vi SI ory and Alexander j and the other, another 

Battle Piece.-There were two Portico’s, where 

Augiftns dedicated the Statues of all fuch who had re¬ 
turned triumphant to Rome. 

Near this Temple are the Traces of that of Nerve, 
in the Front of the Architedture whereof, the few Let¬ 
ters following may ftill be feen, tho* very imperfeCt, 
and defaced by Time. 

Imperator Nerva. Czes ar Avgvstvs. Pont. 

Max. Trib. Pot. II. Imperator II. Procos. 


In a Square before this Temple was eredled the Sta¬ 
tue of Nerva on Horfe-back. The Decorations of 
the Square were fo many, and fo admirable, that it 
caufed the Admiration of the Spectator.——-When 
the Emperor Conftant came to Rome, the rare Structure 
of this Edifice furprifed him in the moft agreeable 
Manner; and then, turning to his Architect, faid, 
that he would have a Horfe like that made at Con - 
ftantinople , to eternize his own Memory ; to which 
the Architect anfwer’d. That a Stable like thar, 
pointing to the Square, ftiould be made firft, to re¬ 
ceive the' Horfe. 

Between the Capitol and Mount Palatin , near the 
Roman Forum , are three Columns of the Corinthian 
O.der, which, fome fay, were Part of the Temple 
of Vulcan ; and according to others of the Temple of 
Romulus', and others, that thefe Columns, together 
with thofe below the Capitol, were part of the Bridge 
made by Caligula's Directions, for pafting from the 
Mount to the Capitol. 

At the Foot of the Capitol are fome Traces of a 
Temple, confecrated to Jupiter the Thunderer, by 
Auguftus, for his Deliverance from an imminent Dan¬ 
ger in the Cantabrian War, when in an Expedition, 
he made by Night, his Litter was pierced through 
with an Arrow; by which Accident a Slave, that 
was juft before him, was killed, and he preferved 
unhurt. 

Alfo at the Foot of the Capitol, not far from ths 
Arch of Septimius (where the Roman Forum began) 
may be feen the Columns of the Portico of a Tem¬ 
ple, which was eredled by Fur ins Camillas, and ac¬ 
cording to fome dedicated to Concord. The publick 
Affairs were frequently here debated, and we may 
reafonably conclude, that this Temple was dedicated 
to that Service; fince the Priefts would not permit 
the Senate to convene about State Affairs, except 
only in the confecrated Temples, and fuch only were 
confecrated as were eredled by the Directions of the 
Augurs ; for which Rcafon, and on Account of their 
debating in fuch Places on Government Affairs, this 
fort of Temples were alfo called Curie. 

Among many Statues with which this Tempi 0 
was cmbcUilhed, fome Hiftorians mention that of hr 
tona, holding Apollo and Diana, her Children, in her 
Arms ; as alfo the Statue of Alfculupius and his 
Daughter Hygicia, or Health ; thofe of Mars, Mi- 
nerva, Ceres, Mercury, and that of Vi Story , placed 
in the Front of the Portico, and Thunder- (Iruek in 
the Confulfhip of Marcus Marcellas, and Marcus Va¬ 
lerius. -By what may be colledled from the follow¬ 

ing Infcription, which ftill remains on the Prize; this 
Temple was deftroyed by Fire, and afterwards re* 
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hv the Direction of the Senate and People 
of L*e.-The Words are thefe, 

S P Qj,R* INCENDIO CONSVMPTVM REST 1 TVIT. 

j e. the Senate and People of Rome rebuilt this Tem¬ 
ple confumed by Fire. 

Over-againfl the Temple of Mars the Avenger, in 
a Place called in Pintano , behind Marforio , flood 
formerly a Temple, the Foundations whereof were 
difcovered, as fome Workmen were digging in* or¬ 
der to build a Houfe, and which by the Dolphins 
carved on the Cymafium of its Cornice, and fince in 
fome Places between the Dolphins, there are Tridents, 
we fuppofe was confecrated to Neptune . 

The Temples, which the Romans had eredled to 
their falfe Divinities, were not confined to Rome 
alone, there was a great Number of them throughout 
Italy, and all the Provinces of the Empire. 

Ac Tevoli about fixteen Miles from Rome, at the 
Fall of the River Anien, now called Teverone, is feen 
a Temple of the Corinthian Order, which was 
erefted to Vefta, though the Inhabitants of the Place 
pretend, that it was the Habitation of the Tiburtin 

Si by l . 

There is the Portico of a Temple at Naples, below 
the Square of the Palace and the Vicary, erefted to 
Cafior and Pollux, by Tiberius *Julius Tarfus , and by 
Pelago Auguftus , as appears by its Infcription in the 
following Greek Characters. 

TIBEPIOS IOTAIOr TAPSOS KOTPOIS KAI THIIOAEI 

TON NAON KAI TA EN NAI2. 

IIEAAmN 2EBA2TOY AI1EAEY0EPO2 KAI EFIITPO- 

nos 

2INTEAESAS EK TUNIATjQN KAI 0IPO2EN. 

The Signification whereof is, that Tiberius Julius T'arfus, 
began to eredl this Temple and all the Things there¬ 
to belonging, in Honour of the Sons of Jupiter (Ca¬ 
fior and Pollux) and to the City, and that Pelago per- 
feded it at his own Expcnce, and confecrated it.— 
In the Front is a Sacrifice carved in Bajfo Relievo , by 

a'mofl excellent Artifl.--The whole Portico is of 

the Corinthian Order. 

Some are of Opinion, that there were two Temples 
in this Place, the one circular, and the other fquare ; 
but there remains no Fooc-fteps of the former, and 
the latter, in the Opinion of the beft Archite&s, is 
modern. 

At Pola , a City of Hiftry, there are two Temples 
on the fame Side of a Square, of equal Dimenfions, 
with the fame Decorations, and diflant from each 
other fifty-eight Feet four Inches. ■ ■ ■ On the Frize of 
the Front is the following Infcription ; 

Rom je et Avcvsto C^esaris invict. 

D. Pat. Patri /e. 


Among many other curious Remains of Antiquity, 
they have at Nifwes in Languedoc , the native Country 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius , a Temple, which the 
Inhabitants call, La Maifoti qttarcc, or the fquare 
Houfe, becaufe built in a quadrangular Form. 

They have another which they fuppofe to have 
been the Temple of Vefta , which cannot be, fincc it 
mull be obferved that all the Temples dedicated to 
Vefta were made circular, after the Form of the 
Earth, whereof (lie was reputed to be the Goddefs, 
and becaufe the PafTagcs on three Sides of this Tem¬ 
ple were inclofcd with Walls, wherein were the 
Doors to the Sides of the Cell, and the Door of the 
Nave itfelf in the Front, fo that it could receive no 
Manner of Light from any Quarter; now, ns no 
Reafon can be nfligned why dark, and gloomy Tem¬ 
ples fhould be confecrated to Vefta, Antiquaries be¬ 
lieve ic a Temple of fome infernal Deities, 

Several Per Tons who are not the be ft Connoifours in 
Antiquities, and even the Romans themfe 1 vrs, millake 
oiten Temples for publick Baft! ic as, or public!: Places, 

o 
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built by the Antients for the Adminiflration of Ju- 
ftice, or for the Tranfa£lion of Affairs of the 
greateft Importance, (that built at Rome, by Paulas 
Emilias , between the Temples of Saturn and Fnvftina, 
on which he expended 1500 Talents, was the molt 
fumptuous, and the moft magnificent that ever has 
been built of the Kind) or for private ones, which 
were the dwelling Places of Perfons of the higheft 
Rank and Diflin&ion among the Romans', it mull 
be obferved here, in Order to be capable of making 
a judicious Difference between both *, that the ancient 
publick Bafilicas , of which there are not the lead 
Traces or Remains to be feen at Rome , or any where 
elfe, as well as the private ones, had no Capitols, as 
the Temples had, and had Porticos in the In fide, 
and the Temples without. Therefore our Churches are 
more like the antient Bafilicas , than like the an dent 
Temples , fince they have their Portico’s within •, be¬ 
caufe, perhaps, the primitive Chriftians being ufed 
to meet, for Fear of the Gentiles, in the Bafilicas of 
private Perfons, found afterwards that this Form was 
very convenient for a Church, becaufe the Altar 
could be placed inftead of the Tribunal, to great 
Advantage ; and that the Choir could ftand round 
the Altar in good Order, while the remaining Parc 
might hold the People. 

All Temples built fince the Ruin of the Roman 
Empire, are not confidered as Pieces of Antiquity, 
even the moft antient Chriftian Temples, are by all 
Architects reprefented as modern Buildings. 

In Antiquity we meet with many People who 
would not build any Temples to their Gods, for 
fear oF confining them to too narrow Bounds. They 
performed their Sacrifices in al) Places indifferently, 
from a Perfuafion that the whole World was a Tem¬ 
ple of God, and that he requires no other.-This 

was the DoCtrine of the Magi, followed by the Per- 
ftans , the Scythians , the Numidians, and many other 
Nations mentioned by Herodotus, lib. 1, Strabo Jib. 15. 
and Cicero, in his fecond Oration againft Verves. 

The Perftans, who worfhipped the Sun , believed 
it would wrong his Power, to inclofe him in the 
Walls of a Temple, who had the whole World for 
his Habitation: And hence, when Xerxes ravaged 
Greece ,• the Magi exhorted him to deftroy all the 
Temples he met with. . . 

The Sicyonians would build no Temples to their 
Goddefs Cor on is *, nor the Athenians for the like Rea¬ 
fon erefl any Statue to Clemency, who tfiey lay was 
to live in the Flea res of Men, not within Stone- 
Walls. 

The Bitbynians had no Temples, but the Mountains 
to worfhip on, nor the antient Germans any other but 
the Woods. 

Even fome Philofophers have blamed the Ufe of 
Building of Temples, particularly Diogenes , Zeno, 

and his followers the Stoicks, -But it may be laid, 

that if God have no Need of Temples, Men have 
Need of Places to meet in for the publick Offices of 
Religion; accordingly Temples'’ may be r raced back 
even into the remoteft Antiquity, as we had done it. 

I do not know if L may venture to place under 
this Article ot Temples , a famed Pile or Monument 
of huge Stones on Salifbury Plain, fix Miles diflant 
from that City (which con fids of the Remains of 
four Ranks of rough Stones, ranged one within an¬ 
other, fome of them, efpecially in the outermofl 
and third Rank, twenty Feet high, and (even broad ; 
fuftaining others laid a-crofs their Heads and faflened 
by Mortifes, fo that the whole mult have anciently 
hung together) fince Antiquaries are divided as to the 
Origin, Ufe, Structure, of this wonderful Fa- 
brick. 

Some of them take it to have been an antient Tem¬ 
ple of the Druids \ others, of the Etonians, dedicated 
to Civlus ; in which they are confirmed by its having 

been opened a-top.--Others,reading the Name 

Stone- 1 h'ngi.(i, maintain it to have been a Monument 
eredled in Memory of Hengift , the firfl General of 
the Saxons in England .-Others will have it a fu¬ 

neral 
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neral Monument, raifed to that brave Romano-Bri - 
ton , Aurelius Ambrojius ; to which Opinion, _ fome 
Circumftances of his AClions, the fliJl remaining 
Latin Name of the Place, Mans Ambrofti , and that 
very antienc Weljh Proverb, Mai gwaith Etnrys , like 
the Work of Ambrofe , give fome Countenance; 
chough Dr. Langwifh thinks it might eafily be made 
probable, at lead, that it was a Temple dedicated 
to the Sun and Moon. 

Y. Straken, Stone-Henge , a Temple redored to the 
Britifh Druids. 

Inigo Jones has given a fine Scheme of the Work, 
and drives hard to perfuade the World that it was 
Roman ; but Dr. Langwijh , who took his Meafures on 
the Spor, allures us, he could by no Means reconcile 
them with that Scheme. 

The Amphitheatres, from the Greek, 
about; and Sexrpov, Theatre, are another Kind of an¬ 
cient publick Edifices, of which there are ftill fome 
dan ding at Rome , Pole, Niftnes , Douay , &c. 

The Amphitheatres were a fpacious Building of an 
oval Figure, having its Area or Arena , encompafied 
with Rows of Sears, riling gradually one above an¬ 
other ; with Portico’s both within and without Side, 

The Amphitheatres were appointed for the exhibit¬ 
ing of Spectacles or Shews to the People: As the 
Combats of Gladiators , and thofe of wild Bealls; 
and as the Theatres of the Antients were built in 
Form of a Semi-circle, only exceeding by one fourth 
.Part of the Diameter ; the Amphitheatres were no¬ 
thing elfe but a double Theatre , or two Theatres join¬ 
ed together ; lo that the longed Diameter of the Am- 
phi theatre, was to the fhorteft, as 1 -J- to 1. 

The Amphitheatre at Pola , an antienc RepubJick of 
Ifiria , is very in tire, con fids of two Orders of Tufcan 

Pillars, one over the other.-The lower has Pe- 

dcdals, which is extraordinary ; this Order having 
fcarce ever more than Bafes to fupport them. 

The Amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have 
been capable of holding 85000 Spectators. 

That of Verona , is one of the bed preferved ; for 
though mod of the bed Stones of the Outfide are 
picked out, yet the great Vault, on which the Rows 
of the Seats are laid, is entire: The Rows alfo, 
(which are forty-four in Number) are entire. Every 
Row is a Foot and a Half high, and as much in 
Breadth; fo that a Man fits conveniently in them; 
and allowing for a Seat a Foot and a Half, the whole 
will hold 23000 Perfons. 

The mod entire of all thofe, now Handing, is that 
of Dciiay , a fmall Town, upon the Confines of the 
Provinces of Anjou , and Poitou , in France ; k don’t 
want fo much as a Stone, and could contain, by Sup¬ 
puration, 25000 SpeCtators. 

There is alfo, a very magnificent Amphitheatre at 
Nifnes , in Languedoc ; and fome Remains of Amphi¬ 
theatres at Arles , Bourdeaux , &c. 

We have not the lead Traces of them remaining 
in England ; though our natural Inclination for the 
Spectacles reprefented on the Amphitheatres , perfuade 
me, that in the Times of the Romans , a great many 
Edifices of that Kind had been erected here among 
us; and if our Alice dors have not been fo careful of 
thofe Monuments of Antiquities , as other Nations, 
it can be attributed to nothing elfc, but to their Sera - 
pbick Zeal, and great Fervour for the Chridian Reli¬ 
gion, when it was firft preached among them, which 
could not allow them to fee danding in a Land, diled 
at that Time the Nurfcry of Saints , any Tiling which 
could call to their Mind, that they had been guilty 
of worfiiipping falfe Divinities. Chriilianity having 
found the Secret to reform in them, that favage and 
barbarous Humour, which made them delight in 
Blood, and in the Slaughter of their fellow Creatures 
and Countrymen ; a brutal Diverfion, fo abfolutely 
contrary to the Principles, not only of a true Religion, 
but likewife of Humanity itfelf; and if thofe cruel and 
barbarous Padimes have been fince revived amongft us, 
S ris a Sign that we have as much deviated from the 
Piety of our Anceftors, as from their noble Compaf- 


fion and Humanity. I confider thofe who flocks 
Figg's or Stokes*s Amphitheatre , to Pagans difguif^ 
under the Mafk of Chridianity, and would flock 
with the fame Zeal to the Bacchanalia , or other 
heathenifh Feafts, if fuch fuperflitious Cult was to 
meet with the fame Toleration. 

We are grofiy miftaken, if we believe that our 
taking Pleafure in thofe Sorts of Spectacles, is aSjg^ 
of our natural Bravery and Intrepidity, fince a true 
Valour is always accompany’d with Humanity, and 
fets too high a Price on human Blood, to be pleafed 
to fee it trifled with. 

Not that I queftion the Bravery of the Englifa 
Nation, fince it would be the greateft Piece of Injij. 
dice I could be guilty of, and for which I fhould be 
condemned by all other Nations; but I would have that 
brave and precious Engli/h Blood preferved for a bet. 
ter Occafion, and never have it fpilt but in the De. 
fence of one’s Country. 

Even in this we furpafs the antient Romans in 
Cruelty, fince their Gladiators were nothing elfe but' 
Slaves, who fought of Ncceffity ; or' Captives ap¬ 
pointed to fight with each other, and do their bell 
to lave their own Life, by killing their Adverfary. 

Junius Brutus , who expelled the Tarquins , is kid 
to have been the firft who honoured the Funeral of 

his Father with thefe inhuman Diverfions.-They 

were at firft perform’d near the Sepulchre of the De- 
ceafed, or about the Funeral-pile (they being fird in- 
ftituted indead of the Sacrifices of Captives, or Pri. 
loners of War, offer’d at fird to the Manes of the 
great Men who had died in an Engagement) but 
were afterwards removed to the Circus and Amphi¬ 
theatres, and became ordinary Amufements. 

The Emperor Claudius retrained them to certain 
Occafions; but he foon afterwards annulled what he 
had decreed, and private Perfons began to exhibit 
them, at Pleafure, as ufual ; and fome carry’d the 
brutal Satisfaction fo far, as to have them at their 
ordinary Feafls; and not Slaves only, but other Per* 
fons would, hire themfelves to that infamous Office. 

The Mader of the Gladiators made them firft 
fwear that they would fight to death ; and if they 
failed therein, they were put to death, either by Fife, 
Swords, Clubs, Whips, or the like. 

Jt was a Crime for rhe Wretches to complain when 
they were wounded, or to alk for Death, or feek to 
avoid it when overcome; but it was ufual for the 
Emperor, or the People, to grant them Life, when 
they gave no Signs of Fear, but waited the fatal Stroke 
with Courage and Intrepidity. Auguftus decreed that 
it fhould always be granted them. 

From Slaves and freed Men, the wanton Sport 
fpread to People of Rank and Condition ; and Nero 
is related to have brought upwards of four hundred 
Senators, and fix hundred Roman Knights upon the 
Arena ; tho* Lipfius takes both thefe Numbers to be 
fulfilled, and not without Rcafon, reduces them to 
forty Senators and fixty Knights ; yet Domitian , that 
other Mondcr of Cruelty, refined upon Nero , exhi¬ 
biting Combats of Women in the Night time. 

The Combats of Gladiators were fird forbidden in 
the Eaft by Confirm tine the Great , who, by an Order 
to the Pr<cfeftus Pne/orii , dated at Beryl us in Plain - 
cia, the ift o [ Oftober, 325, and ft ill extant, con¬ 
demn’d the Criminals employ’d therein to the Mines. 

The Practice was not entirely abolifiied in the Weft 
before Thcodoric , King of the Ofirogoths\ though the 
Emperor Honorius had firft forbidden them at Rowe, 
on Occafion that St. Thelemachus , at the Time of one 
of thefe Spectacles, for endeavouring to diffuadc the 
Gladiators from continuing the Sport, had been ftoned 
to Death by the Rabble; but that Prohibition does 
not feem to have been executed ’till the Year 500, 
when it was entirely nbolifhed by the fa id Theodor ic. 

Programmes, or Bills, were diflributed among the 
People, fome Time before the Day of Battle, by the 
Perfons who gave the Shews, containing the Names 
of the Gladiators , and the Marks whereby they were 
to be d i ft ingui filed, for each had his fever a l Badge, 

2 which 
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which was mod commonly a Peacock’s Feather, as 
appears from the Scholiaft of Juvenal, on the 158th 
Yerfe of the third Satyr.——They alfo gave Notice 
what Time the Shews would laft, and how many 
Couples of Gladiators there were; and it even appears 
from the 52d Verfe of the feventh Satyr of the fecond 
Book of Horace , that they fometimes made Reprefen- 
tations of thefe Things in Painting; as is pradlifed 
among us by thofe who have any Thing to fhew at 

Fairs. 

The Day being come, they began the Entertain¬ 
ment by bringing two Kinds of Weapons ; the firffc 
were Staves, or wooden Foils, called Rudes ; and the 
fecond effective Weapons, as Swords, Poniards, &c. 

_The firft: were called Anna luforia , Arms for 

Diverfion ; the fecond Decretoria , as being given by 
Decree, or Sentence of the Pr<etor ; or of him at 

■whofe Expence the Spectacle was exhibited.-They 

began to fence or fkirmifh with the firft, which was 
to be the Prelude to the Battle; from thefe when well 
warm’d, they advanced to the fecond with which 
they fought naked.-The firft Part of the En¬ 

gagement was called 'ventilate , pr<eludere> co prelude; 
and the fecond dimicare ad cerium , or verjts armis 
pugnare 5 and fome Authors think, with much Pro¬ 
bability, that it is to thefe two Kinds of Combats, 
that St. Paul alludes in the Pafiage 1 Ccr. ix. 26, 27. 
* I fight not as one that beateth the Air ; but 1 keep 
‘ under my Body, and bring it under t Subjedtion.* 

If the Vanquifh’d furrender’d his Arms, it was not 
in the Vidor's Power to grant him Life ; it was the 
People during the Time of the Republick, and the 
Prince or People during the Time of the Empire 
that were alone impowered to grant the Boon. 

The Reward of the Conqueror was a Branch of 
Palm-tree, and a Sum of Money ; fometimes they 
gave him his Conge , or difmified him ; by putting one 
of the wooden Foils or Rudes in his Hand ; and 
fometimes they even gave him his Freedom. 

The Sign or Indication whereby the Spectators 
Ihewed that they had granted the Favour, was, to 
fall the Thumb, or clench it between the other Fin¬ 
gers ; and when they would have the Combat finifh’d, 
and the Vanquifh’d flain, they raifed the Thumb, and 
direded it towards the Combatants; which we learn 
from Juvenal , Sat. iii. 36. 

The Gladiators challenged or defied each other by 
lliewing the. Little-finger ; and by extending this, 
or fome other during the Combat, they own'd 
themfelves vanquifh’d and begg’d Mercy from the 
People. 

There were divers Kinds of Gladiators , diftin- 
guifh’d by their Weapons, Manner of Fighting, &c. 
as the Catervati, who fought in Troops or Compa¬ 
nies, Number againit Number.- Cubicularii , who 

fought in private Houfes during Feafts.--The D/- 

mach<e> who fought arm’d with two Poniards or 

Swords, or with Sword and Dagger.-The Etf'e- 

darii, who fought in Carrs ; called alfo in an In- 
feription, lately difeover’d at Lyons , AJJedarii. —The 
Fifcales or C<cfarianiy who belonged to the Emperor’s 
Company, and who being more robuft and dexte¬ 
rous than the reft, were frequently called for; and 

therefore named Poftulatiiii .-The other Kinds 

were, the Hoplomacbi , Meridiani y Mirmillones , Ordi- 
norii Prcvocatorcs , Retiariiy Rudiarii\ Secutorcsy Spc - 
flatorcs and Tbraccs. 


There was another Kind of Building, in Antiqui¬ 
ty, for the exhibiting Shews to the People, called Cir~ 
cusy from the Latin y Give tut tty or from Circe > co whom 
TcrtuUian attributes the Invention. 

The Roman Circus was a large -oblong Edifice, 
arch’d at one end, encompafled with Portico's, and 
furnifiied with Rows of Seats, placed a fee tiding over 
each other.*-In the Middle was a Kind of Foot¬ 

le,ink or Eminence, with Obelifics, Statues, and Pods 
at each End. This ferved them for their Courfes of 
their Big<c and §>u<uhigtc — Big t r were Chariots drawn 

by two Horfes a-breafl i TWpve, by three; &/adrig<Vy 

b y four, ev. 


There were no lefs than ten Circus's at Pome j the 
largeft was that built by the elder Tarquiu, called Cir¬ 
cus Maximus, between the Avantine and Palatine 
Mount. Pliny fays it was enlarged by Julius C<efan 
fo as to take in no lefs than three Stadia in length, 
and one in width. 

The moft magnificent Circus's were thofe of Au- 

gujlas and Nero. -There are ftill fome Remains of 

the Circus's , both at Romey at NifmeSy and other 
Places; but as they ufed to encompafs a too large 
Spot of Ground, and were not built for fo long a 
Duration, Time has defaced them. 

The Games of the Circus, which fome call Cir* 
censean Games, were Combats celebrated in the 
Circusy in Honour of Confus the God of Councils, and 
thence alfo called Confualia.-^ They were alfo called 
Roman Games , either on Account of their Antiquity* 
as being coeval with the Roman People, or becaufe 
eftablifhed by the Romans. 

Thefe Games were inftituted by Evandery and re- 
eftablifhed by Romulus ; the Pomp or Procefilon* 
called Pompa CircenftSy was only a Part of the Games* 
making the Prelude thereof, and confifting of a Am¬ 
ple Cavalcade of Chariots.-Till the Time of the 

elder Tarquin, they were held in an Ifland of the 
Tiber ; and were called Roman Games: After that 
Prince had built the CircuSy they took their Name 
therefrom, as being conftantly held there. 

There were fix Kinds of Exercifes in the Circus 3 
the firft Wreftling, Fighting with Swords, Staves, 
and Pikes; the fecond was Racing ; the third Sal - 
tatio Dancing; the fourth Difciquoits, Arrows, and 
CeJlttSy and which were on foot; the fifth was Horfe- 
courfing ;- the fixth Courfes of Chariots, whether with 
two Horfes or with four; each bearing the Names of 

the Colours they wore.--At firft there was only 

White and Red; then Green was added and blue; 
Lomitian added two more Colours, but they did noc 
hold.-It was CEnomaus who firft invented this Me¬ 

thod of diftinguifhing the Quadrils by Colours. The 
Green was for thofe who reprefented the Earth 3 the 
Blue for the Sea, &V. 

' The great Games, called Ltidi Magniy were held 
in Honour of the God Neptuney who was the Ro¬ 
mans Confus , and not of the Sun, as fome have ima¬ 
gined. 

Other ant lent Edifices were the Agora's or Squares 
of the GreekSy and the Forums of the Romans.-— The 
Roman Forums differ’d from the Grecian Agora*s y and 
were of a fquare Form, furrounded with fpacious and 
double Porticoes and thick Columns.-—-Thefe Porticoes 
or Piazza’s were as broad as the Columns were long ; 
fo that by their being double, the Place for walk¬ 
ing was as fpacious as twice the Length of a Co¬ 
lumn, which made it very commodious.--Over 

the firft Columns, were others a fourth Parc lefs 
than the firft -, thefe had under* them a Corridor of 
fuch Height as was moft convenient, bccanlc thefe 
upper Porticoes were appointed like wife for walk¬ 
ing and difeourfing, and for Perfons to fland ccm- 
modioufiy therein, to be Spectators of any Shews that 
might be exhibited in the Square, either out of Plea- 

furc or Devotion.--All thefe Porticoes mu ft of 

Courfe have been em belli fil'd with Niches and Sta¬ 
tues, ft nee the Greeks ufed to be highly delighted 

with fuch Sort of Ornaments.-Near to thefe 

Squares were the Baftlicay che Senate-houle, the Pri- 
fons, ($c . 

Put the Roman Forums y or Squares, were fomc- 
wkar longer than they were broad ; fo that dividing 
the Length into three Part9, two made the Breadth j 
becaufe the Gladiators exerting their Skill publicity 
in thefe Places, this Form was more commodious for 
their Purpofe than a perfect Square 3 ior which Rea- 
fon like wife che Intercolumnation of che Porticoes, 
that went round the Square, was made of two Diame¬ 
ters and Quarter of a Column, or even of two Dia¬ 
meters, that the Sight of the People might not be in¬ 
tercepted by the Thickncfs of the Columns,-The 

Porticoes were as broad as the Columns were high, 

N a and 
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and under them were the Bankers and Goldfmiths 

Shops.-The upper Columns were a fourth Part 

lefs than the under ones, becaufe all Pieces below 
fhould be ftronger than thofe above, confidering the 

Weight they bear.-In the Parc fronting the warm- 

eft Region of Heaven'were the Bafilicas. -On that 

Side which fronted the North, Hood the Senate- 
houfe, a Square and a half in Length. ^ This Curia, 
or Senate houfe, was the Place where the Senate af- 
fembled to conlult about State Affairs. 

Of thefe Forums there were fevcral at Rome ; at firft 
only three, viz. Romanian, fulianum , and Auguftum ; 
but that Number was afterwards increafed to fix, by 
the Addition of the Tranfitorium, called alfo Palla¬ 
dium ; the Trajanum and Salluftii Forum. -The firft 

and mo ft eminent of thefe was the Forum Romanum , 
called alfo Forum Fetus, old Square ; and abfolutely 

Forum, or rhe Forum.- -In this was an Apartment 

called the Rrftra, where the Lawyers pleaded; the 
Officers harangued ; Funeral Orations delivered, &c. 

__ ^Xhis Rojfra was adorned with the Beaks of Ships 

taken from the People of Ant him 9 in a naval En¬ 
gagement, whence the Name. 

° The Antieius were alfo very curious in building 
Columns. Of which there were various Kinds, viz. 
Hiftorical, Chronological, Funeral, Infinitive, Iti¬ 
nerary, Lat.iry, Legal, Limicrophous or Boundary, 
Manubiary, Memorial, Mcnian, Milliary, Military, 
Statuai y, Symbolical, Triumphal and Zoophorick. 

The Hiftorical Columns were thofe whofe Shafts 
were adorned with a Bafto Relievo, running in a fpi- 
ral Line, its whole Length; and containing the Hi- 
ftory of fome great Perfonage. Of thefe Kind are 
the Trajan and Antonine Columns to be fecn Hill at 
Rome. 

That of Trajan is of the Tttfcan Order, though 
fomewhat irregular ; its PIcight is eight Diameters, 
and its Pedeftal Corinthian ; it was built in the Forum 
Romanum , or Roman Square.-——-Its Bale confifts of 
.twelve Scones of an enormous Size, and it is raifedon 
a Socle, or Foot of eight Steps. Wichin-fide is a 
Stair cafe illuminated with forty-four Windows. It 
is 140 Foot high, which is 35 Foot fliort of the An - 
tonine Column ; but the Workmanfliip of the former 
is much more valued. It is adorn’d from top to 
bottom with Baffo Relievo's , reprelenting the great 
Aftions of that Emperor (one of the belt who ever 
fought under the Roman Eagles) againft the Daca. 
__^Several learned Men have explain’d the Bas Re¬ 
liefs of the Trajan Columns, and among others Cici- 

cottius and Fabretti. -The late King of France, 

Lewis XIV. had Models of all thofe Bas Reliefs taken 
off in Plaifter of Paris. 

The Antonine Column has iggStcps, with 56 Win¬ 
dows ; and each of thefe is divided by Tambours of 

white Marble. 

At Athens there were Chronological Columns, where¬ 
on were inferibed the whole FI 1 (lory of Greece, di- 
gefted into Olympiads, thofe Sorts of Columns being 
erected for no" other Ufe, than to bear fome hiftorical 
Infcription, digelbd according to the Order of 
Time; as by 'Lift res, O'ympiads, Fa ft I, Epochas, 

Annals, &c. 

The Funeral Columns had foiucrimes their Shafts 
overfpread with 1 ears or Flames, which are Symbols 
of Giief, and of Immortality ; and were ercifled to 
fupport an Urn , wherein were inclulcd the Allies of 
fome tleceafed Flero. 

We do not learn from Hiflorians that there were 
ever move than Lvvo lujlrutl ivo Columns , one, which 
Jiftp bus, lib. i. cap. 3. pretends 10 have been ereded 
by the Sons of Adam, whereon were engraven the Prin¬ 
ciples of Arts and Sciences; and another fuppoled by 
Baud clot 10 have been railed by the Son of Pifftra- 
tus , containing the Rules ancl Precepts of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Fuji us informs us, that at Rome , in the Herb* mar¬ 
ker, now the Place Montanura , was eredted a Column 
called Lallan, which had a Cavity in its Pedeftal, 
wherein young Children, abandon’d by their Parents, 


out of Poverty or Inhumanity, were expofed to be 
brought up at the publick Expence. 

None but the Lacedemonians have ever eredled Le¬ 
gal Columns, whereon were engraven the fundamental 
Laws of their State ; and thofe Columns were always 
crefted in publick Places, for the better Inflruclion 
of the People. 

Alexander, according to Pliny , eredted a IJrniiro - 
pheus or Boundary Column at the Extremities of th e 
Indies to fhew the Limits of his Conquefls ; and the 
Romans afterwards follow’d his Example. 

The Romans were very induftrious in erecting Ma - 
nuhiary Columns , built in Imitation of Trees, and a- 
dom’d with Trophies, whereon they hung the Spoils 
of the Enemies. 

Suetonius and Afcanius refer to a certain Mcnias 

w 

the Origin of the Menian Column, who having fuld 
his Houle to Cato and Flaccus, Confuls, to be con¬ 
verted into a publick Edifice, referved „to himfclf 
the Right of raffing a Column without fide, to bear 
a Balcony, whence he might fee the Shews. 

yluguftu.s had a Column of white Marble (rhe fame 
with that which is now feen on the Baluftrade of the 
Perron of the Capitol at Rome) eredted in the Middle 
of the Roman Forum , which was called Milliary, and 
from whence, as a Centre, the Diftanccs of the feve- 
ral Cities, &c. of the Empire, were reckoned by 
other Milliary Columns, difpofed at equal Diftances 
on all the grand Roads. This Column was called 
Milliarium Aureum, as having been gilt, at leaft the 

Ball, by Order of Auguftus.- -Its Proportion is maf- 

five, being a fiiort Cylinder, the Symbol of the Globe 

of the Earth.-It was reftored by the Emperors 

Vejpafian and Adrian ; as appears by rhe Infcriptions. 

The Romans had two Sorts of Military Columns, 
one whereon was engraven a Lift of the Forces of the 
Roman Army, ranged by Legions in their proper Or¬ 
der 5 with Defign to preferve the Memory of the 
Number of Soldiers, and of the Order obferved in 

any military Expedition.--And another called Co~ 

Jumna Bellica, (landing before the Temple of Janus , 
(whofe Gates were always open in time of War, and 
fliuc in time of Peace) at the Foot whereof the Con- 
ful declared War, by throwing a Javelin towards the 
Enemy’s Country. 

The Columns adorn’d with the Beaks or Prows of 
Ships and Galleys, with Anchors and Graplers, 
ereified either in Memory of a naval Vidlory, as the 
Tufcan Column in the Capitol, or in Honour of fome 
Admiral, were called Roftral Columns. 

There was dug up in the Temple of Peace, I have 
heretofore mentioned, a flatted Column of the Corin¬ 
thian Order, whole Shaft is a Angle Eloclc of white 
Marble, 49 Foot and a half high, and five Foot 
eight Inches Diameter; which Paul V. Pope, had 
eredled on a Pedeftal, before the Church of St. Ma* 
ria Major, at Rome, to fupport a Statue, of gilt 
Braf's, of the Virgin Mary, from whence ’tis cal¬ 
led a Statuary Column, as all other Columns which 
fupport a Statue. 

The Caryatides and Termini were alfo a Sort of Sta¬ 
tuary Columns.--The Caryatides were, and arc 

ft ill, a Kind of Order of Columns or Pilaflers, under 
the Figures of Women, drifted in long Robes, ferv- 

ing to fupport Entablatures.*- Vitruvius pretends, 

that the Origin of Caryatides is owing to the Greeks 
having taken the City of Curia, led away their Wo¬ 
men Captives; and to perpetuate their Servitude, re* 
prclented them in their Buildings, 413 charged with 
Burdens, fueh as thofe fupported by Columns. 

Termcs, or Termini, (Irom the Roman God Termi¬ 
nus, the Protcllor of I,ami-Marks) was a Statue wade 
without Hands or Feet (that he might not change his 
Place) planted at lIic Bounds of Lands to leparate 

them.-The two famous Statues of Pa/quin and 

Marforio at Rome, might be ranked among thele 
Sorts of Statues, linee otherwife, I do not know 
where die to place thofe two great Satyrifts, who ku 
fevcral Centuries have, by their witty Repartees , di¬ 
verted all Europe. „ , 

Pafqutn 
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Pafquin is a mutilated Statue at Rome, in a Corner 

of the Palace Urfini. -It takes its Name from a 

Cobler of that City, called Pafquin, famous for his 
Sneers and Gibes; and whofe Shop was the Refort of 
a Number of idle People, who diverted themfelves 

with bantering Folks as they pa fled by.-After 

Pafquin’s Death, as they were digging up the Pave¬ 
ment before his Shop, they found a Statue of an an¬ 
cient Gladiator, well cut, but maimed, and half- 
fpoiled. This they Jet up in the Place'where it was 
found, at the Corner of the deceas’d Mafter Pafquin 9 s 
Shop; and by Confent, called it by the Name of the 
Defunct.*——From that Time all Satires and Lam¬ 
poons are aferibed to this Figure, are put in its 
Mouth, or pafted againft it ; as if they came from 

pafquin Redivivus .--- Pafquin ufually addreftl s him- 

fclf to Marforio, another Statue in Rome-, or Marfo - 

rio to Pafquin , whom they made reply.-The 

Anfwers are ufually very fhort, poignant, and un¬ 
lucky: When Marforio is attacked, Pafquin comes 
ro his Afliftance; and Pafquin is aflifteJ by Marforio 
jn his Turn, i, e. the People make the Statues lpeak 

juft what they pleafe.- The Dialogues between 

thefe two Statues are called Pafquinades. 

We have no vifibie Pafquins here in England , but 
we have feme invifible ones, who a6t their Part, to 
the full as well, as ever did the Roman Pafquin , and 
their P. fquinadcs are often feafoned with more Attic 
Salt. 

Thefe was another Kind of Statuary Columns, cal¬ 
led Zoophoric , whereon was placed a Figure of fome 
Animal, as that at Sienna, which bears the Wolf 
which fuckled Romulus and Remus ; and one of the 
two Columns (though not a Piece of Antiquity) 
whereon is the Lion of Sc. Mark, and the Arms of 
the Republick. 

The Symbolical Columns reprefented fome particular 
Country, by the Attributes proper thereto, as the 
Corvinian Column , on which was a Crow, eredted to 
Valerius Maximus, flrnamed Corvinus, in Memory 
of his defeating a Giant in the Army of the Gauls, 

by the Afliftance of a Crow.-And the modern 

one, of the French Order, fet with Flowers de Luce , 
on the Frontilpiece of the Jefuits Church at Rouen, in 
Normandy. 

The Triumphal Columns were erected by the An- 
tients, in Honour of a Hero; the Joints of the 
Scones, or Courfes whereof, were covered with as 
many Crowns as he had made different military Expe¬ 
ditions.— Each Crown had its particular Name; as 
Vallaris, which was befet with Spikes, in Memory 
of having forced aPallifade. Muralis , adorned with 
little Turrets, or Battlements (which Sort of Crowns 
have Place at prefent in our Blazon) for having 
mounted an Aflault. Navalis, of Prows and Beaks 
of Vefills, for having overcome at Sea. Obfidi nalis 9 
or Graminalis of Graf; for having raifed a Siege. 
Ovans, of Myrtle , which exprefied an Ovation or 
little Triumph; and Trittmphalis, of Laurel, fora 
grand Triumph.— Procopius tells us of a Column of 
this Kind erected in the Place, called Auguficum , be¬ 
fore the Imperial Palace at Conjlantinople, lupporcing 
an Equeflrian Statue of the Emperor Juft ini an. 

Obelisks and Pyramids were alio railed by the 
Antients, as an Ornament in fome publick Places, 

and frequently charged with Inlcriptions and Hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

T? p ^ YRAM ! DS » f roni mp* was a folid mnflive 
Fdifice, which from a fqiure, triangular, or other 

Jiph dimini filing to a Point or Vortex. - 

ihey were fornetimes ereded to preferve the Memory 
of Angular Events; anti Ibnictimcs to tranlinic to Po- 
ILrity the Gloiy and Magnificence of Princes; but as 
dity are the Symbols of Immortality, they were more 
commonly nfed, as luneral Monuments ; as that of 
jftius ac Rome, and thofc other celebrated ones of 


^.^famous for the Hugcnefs of their Size, 


Spindle, 


as 


’ iheir Antiquity. 

* he On klisks, from o| 3 fA® j , a Spite, Broach, or 
w ere, and are llill, triangular Pyramids, 


very (lender and high.— The DIflvrence between Obe- 
lijks and Pyramids , according to fome, confifts in this, 
that the latter have large Bafes, and the former very 
Anal 1 ones, though Cardan makes the D.ffcrence to 
confifl: in this, that Obelijks are to bd all of a Piece, 

or to confifl: of a Angle Stone, and Pyramids of 
feveral. 

F; Kircher reckons up 14 Obelijks, celebrated above 
the Reft; viz. that of Alexandria, that of the B irbe- 
rins, thole of Conflantinople , of the Mons Efquilinus , 
of the Campus Flaminius of Florence, of Heliopolis , of 
Ludovifto, of St. Mahut, of the Medici, of the Vati¬ 
can, of Marcus Ccelius, and that of Pampbilia.—* The 
fit ft Obehjk we know of, was that raifed by Ramefes , 
King of Egypt, in the Time of the Trojan War. 1 c 
was 40 Cubits high, and according to Herodotus, em¬ 
ployed 20,000 Men in the Building.— Phicus, an¬ 
other King of Egypt , raifed one of 45 Cubits*, and 
Plolomy Philadelphus another of 88 Cubits, in Me* 
mory of Arfmoe. — Thefe three Obelijks are of Por¬ 
phyry, and ftill Handing.— Auguftus ereded an ObeUJk 
at Rome, in the Campus Martins, which ferved to mark 
the Hours on an horizontal Dial, drawn on the Puve- 
nienr. 

This Kind of Monument, which is very antienc, 
was fir ft made Ufe of, we are told, to tranfmit to Po- 
fterity the principal Precepts of Philofophy, which 
were engraven in hieroglyphical Characters hereon — 
In after Times they were ufed to immortalife the 
Adions of Heroes, and the Memory of Perfons be¬ 
loved. 

The antient Statues are divided by Antiquaries into 
Greek an.d Roman Statues , and thefe again fubdivided 
into Divine, Heroes , and Augufti. 

The Greek Statues were naked Figures; being in 
this Manner they reprefented their Deities , Athlete, 
of the Olympic Games, and Heroes ; the R-afon of 
this Nudity was, that thofe who exercifed Wreflling, 
wherein the Grecian Youth placed their chief Gloiy, 

always performed naked.-The Greeks lucceeded 

in their Statues beyond the Romans ; both the Worlc- 
manfhip, and the Fancy of the Roman Starues were 
inferior to the Grecian ; indeed we have very few re¬ 
maining that have efcaped the Injuries of Time. 

The Roman Statues differed in this from the Gre¬ 
cians, that they were.cloathed ; thofe of the Emperors 
with long Gowns over their Armour, and hence were 
called Statu* Paludal* ; thofe of Captains and Cava¬ 
liers, with Coats of Arms, Thoracal*-, thofe of Sol¬ 
diers with Cuirafll'S, Loricat*-, thofe of Senators 
and Augurs, TrabeaU ?; thofe of Magift rates with long 
Robes, Togat*-, thofe of the People with a plain Tu¬ 
nica, Tunicai* ; and, laflly, thofe of Women with long 
Trains, Stolat*. — Their other Divifion of Statues is 
that I have already mentioned into Divine, which 
were thofe confecrated to the Gods, as Jupiter, Mars , 
Apollo, &c. Heroes, which were thole of the Demi- 
Gods ; as Hercules, &r\ and Augufti, which were 
thofe of the Emperors ; as thofe two of C*far and 
Augtftus , under the Portico of the Capitol. 

The other Kinds of Edifices which the Antients 
ufed to adorn or cmbel’lifh their Cities or Towns with 
were Triumphal Arches, Baths and Bridges. 

The Triumphal Arches were G a tes or Pa f- 
fages into a City, built ol Stone or Marble, Sculpture, 
Inlcriptions, (Ac. fervjng noc only to adorn a Tri¬ 
umph, ac the Return from a victorious Expedition, 
but alfo to preferve the Memory of the Triumph ro 
Poftcrity. — The mo ft celebrated Triumphal Arches 
now remaining of Antiquity are that of Titus, of Sep¬ 
timus Sever us, and of Cot ft an tine at Rome. — One of 
the Gates of Orange (the chief City of that Princi¬ 
pality belonging amicmly to the illuflrious Koufe of 
Najjatt, but at prefent in the King of France's Poflef- 

fkm) is a Triumphal Arch of Cains Marius, --— 

The Gate, Peyro, at Montpelier, is alfo a Triumphal 
Arch ; and the Gates of St. Denis, Sr. Martin, and 
Sc. Antoine at Paris , though modern Pieces, deiVrve 
that Name. 

Baths were large and pompous Buildings, which 

made 
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made Part of the aruient Gymnafia, and which, tho* 
eredted for the Sake of bathing, were frequented more 
for the Sake of Pleafure, than Health. 

The mofl magnificent Baths were thofe of Titus, 
Paulas AEmiUtis , and Dioclefan , of which there are 

fome Ruins flill remaining.'-It is faid that at 

Rome there were 856 public Baths. Fabricius adds, 
that the exceffive Luxury of the Romans appeared in 
nothing more vifible than in their Baths• Seneca com¬ 
plains that the Baths of Plebeians were filled from 
filver Pumps ; and that the freed-Men trod on Gems. 
Macrobitis tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a Voluptu¬ 
ary, who had pendant Baths hanging in the Air. 

Since I have hinted here at Gymnafium, I am obliged 
to inform the Reader, that it was a publick Edifice 
of the Ancients, eredled for performing Exercifes of 
the Body, where People were taught, and regularly 
difciplined therein. 

The Romans borrowed the Gymnafia from the Athe¬ 
nians , and the Athenians from the Lacedemonians ; 
fince Solon , in Lucian’s Anacharjis, and Cicero de 


Oral. 1 . 2. are both of Opinion, that the Greeks were 
the firft that had Gymna/ia. 

There were three principal Gymnafia at Athens ; 
the Academy, where Plato taught ; the Lyceum , noted 
for Arittotle' s Ledtures ; and the Cynofarges, allotted 
for the Populace. 

Mr. Burette , after Vitruvius , afierts, that the Gym¬ 
nafia confided of twelve Members or Apartments, viz. 
1 The exterior Portico’s, where the Philofophers, 
Phyficians, Mathematicians, Rhetoricians, and other 
Virtuofo’s read publick Ledtures, difputed, and re¬ 
cited their Performances. 2. Thz Ephebeum, where 
the Youth afiembled very early, to learn their Exer- 
eifes in private, without any Spectators. 3. The Co¬ 
ry ccum, Apod iter ion, or Gymn after ion , a Kind of 
Wardrobe where they ftript, either to bathe or excr- 
cife. 4. The Electhefitim, Alipterion, or Unttuarium, 
appointed for the Undtions which either preceded or 
followed the Ufe of the Bath, Wrcftling, Pancrafta , 
&c. 5. The Conijlerium, or Coniftra , in which they 
covered themfelves with Sand or Dud, to dry up the 
Oil or Sweat. 6 . The PaUftra, properly fo called, 
where they pradtifed Wrcdling, the Pugilate, Pan- 
crafuiy and divers ocher Excrcifes. 7. The Spherijle- 
rium or Tennis Court, referved for Excrcifes where¬ 
in they ufed the Balls. 8. Large unpaved Alleys, 
which comprehended the Space between the Portico’s 
and the Walls, wherewith the Edifice was furrounded. 
9. The AT/?/, which were Portico’s for the Wredlers 
in Winter or bad Weather. 10. Other Xi/li’s or 
open Alleys, allotted for Summer and fine Weather; 
fomc of which were quite open, and others planted with 
Trees. 11, The Baths , confiding of fevcral different 
Apartments. 12. The Stadium, a large Place of a 
Semicircular Form, covered with Sand, and furround- 
ed with Seats for the Spedlators. 

There were fcveral Officers for the Adminidration 
of the Gymnafia. 1. A Dircdtor and Superintendant 
of the whole, called Gymnnfiarcha . 2. The Xiftar - 

dm, who prefided in the Xiftus or Stadium. 3. The 
Gymn aft a or Madcr of the Excrcifes, who under¬ 
flood their different Efledls, and could accommodate 
them to the different Complexions of the Athlete. 
4. The Pedolriba, whole Bufinefs was mechanically 
to teach the Excrcifes, without underdanding their 
I hcory or Ufe.--Linder thefe four Officers were 

a Number of Subalterns, whole Names didinguiffi 
their different Functions. 

The Excrcifes learned under thofe different Maders, 

were cither for Defence, Health, or Diverfion,-- 

Thofe for Defence were called Military, as the Excr- 
ciie of the Javelin, Gladiators, WreRIing, Boxing, 
Running, Leaping, throwing the Li Jens, drawing 
the Bow, ifc. in all which Excrcifes, there were 
Pri/.cs pro poled for the Conqueror, thereby to ani¬ 
mate Youths, to Combats of clivers Kinds, that they 
might be capable, when Occafion required, to repel 
the Infulrsof their Neighbours.—Thofe for Health, 
were Walking, Vociferation, Shouting, Holding 
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one’s Breath, &c. Though this Kind of Exercife i ; 
not Co-eval with the reft; fince it is Plato’s Senti¬ 
ment, that they were firft introduced into the Gym- 
nafium , by one Hercdicus , prior a little to Hippocrates , 
and not before Luxury and Idlenefs had reduced 
Men to the abfolute Neceffity of applying to Phyfi. 
cians, who difeovered then, that nothing contributed 
more to the Prefervation and Re-eftablifbment of 
Health, as Exercifes proportioned to the different 
Complexions, Ages and Sexes; and being convinced 
by Experience, of their Ufefulnefs, they applied 

themfelves to ir. - Hippocrates was the firft who 

treated of the Utility of it, in his Book of Regimen ; 
but as he, nor the other Phyficians, did not adopt all 
the Exercifes of the Gymnaflick Art into their Prac¬ 
tice, they left the molt violent and laborious, to the 
Matters of the military and athletick Exercifes. 

The Exercifes for Diverfion were Dancing; all the 
Exercifes with Pile or Balls; mounting cheHorfe* 
riding in Chaife, Litter, or other wheeled Vehicle • 
rocking in Beds or Cradles; and fometimes Twinging; 
fwimming, feV. 0 

The Hope of being proclaimed and crowned Con¬ 
querors in the publick Games, which they thought 
was the hightft Honour a Mortal could arrive at, 
had rendred the Grecian Youths over diligent in thofe 
Kinds of Exercifes, and caufed fuch Emulation among 
them, that what was originally only Amufement, became 
at length a Matter of luch Importance, as to interefl 
famous Cities, and entire Nations in the Practice.— 
Nay, in Procefs of Time, all Greece went fo far as 
to imagine, that even Gods and Demi-Gods were not 
infenfible, of what Men were fo captivated withal; 
and in Confcquence hereof to introduce the greateft 
Part of thefe Exercifes in their religious Ceremonies, 
the Worfhip of their Gods, and the funeral Honours 
done the Manes of the Dead. 

We have no earlier Monument now extant, of the 
Grecian GymnaZiicks, (which is the Name they gave 
to thefe Exercifes) than the Defcription of them in the 
23d Book of the Iliad of Homer, where he deferibes 
the Games celebrated at the Funeral of Palrocltts, 
which was at the Time of the Trojan War , and 
whereby we learn that they had Chariot-races, Foot¬ 
races, Boxing, Wreftling, Gladiators, throwing the 
Difcus, drawing the Bow, hurling the Javelin, fcfa 
Though Mr. Burette in his Hiftory of Gymnafticks , 
inferted in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of In - 
feriplions, believes that this Art is co-eval with the 
World ; for which he has no other Proofs, but a 
reafonabk; Sup po fit ion. 

We have not the leaft Trace remaining of Gre¬ 
cian Gymnafia, which the Romans improved and 
advanced to the utmoft Pitch of Magnificence; 
but the Declenfion of the Empire having involved 
the Arts in its Ruin, the Gymnafia were deferred, and 
thofe lumptuous Edifices entirely ruinated 5 fo that 
all that’s fecn of them at prefent, arc only the Places 
where they were eredted, 

The Biudges, the next Piece of Antiquity which 
falls under our Confideration, are commonly defined 
an Edifice, either of Stone or Timber, confiding of 
one or more Arches, ere (ft e cl over a River, Canal, 
or the like, for the Conveniency of crofting or puffing 
over from one Side to the other. 

Abundance of Bridges were eredted by the Anticnts 
in fcveral Places, but particularly in Italy, and on the 
Tyber ; whereof fome are this Day entire, and others 
have fome final I Remains only left to prefer ve their 
Memory,-——riiofe which are, at prefent, entire on 
the Tyber, are that of the Caftle Sr. Angelo, called 
anciently the Elian Bridge , from the Emperor Elius 
Adrianus, who ere died in this Place his own Monu¬ 
ment.-File Fair hi an Bridge, eredted by Fabri- 

cius, now called the Four-headed Bridge, or Ponlo 
quatro capi, from the four Heads of Janus, or four 
Termini', placed on the left Hand of this Bridge* 
whereby the I Hand of f Tyber is joined to the Ciry.-p 
The Ceftian Bridge, now called St. Bartholomew s 
Bridge, which from the other Side of the Ifiand, 

| v.iU 
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paflfes toTranftyberm, or over the Tyber. —The Bridge 
tailed Senatorto from the Senators, and Palatino, 
from the adjacent Hill, made of Ruftick Work, and 
now called St. Mary's Bridge. 

But the Bridges, whereof the antient Remains are 
only to be feen in the Tyber, are the Sablician Bridge, 
called likewife the Lepidan Bridge , from Emilias 
Lepidus, who made it of Stone, though it was firft 

made of Wood, and was built near Ripa. -The 

Triumphal Bridge , whofe Pi 1 afters are ftill to be feen 

over again ft the Church of the Holy Gbofl. -The 

Janictilan Bridge , fo named from its being adjacent 
to Mount Janicuius ; which becaufe Pope Sixtus IV. 

repaired it, is now called Ponte Sifio. -And the 

Milvian Bridge, now called Ponte Molle , in the Fla- 
mini an Way, not-two Miles diftanc from Rome, and 
retaining only the Foundations of its antient Form, 
ft is reported to have been eredted in the Time of 
■Sylla, by Marcus Scaur us the Cenfor. 

There are likewife the Remains of a Bridge , to be 
feen, eredfed by Auguftus, of Ruftick Work, upon 
the Vera, a mod rapid River near Narm't ; and an¬ 
other of the fame Work upon the Metaurus, at 
Calgi, in X!fmbria, with particular Counter Work 
tit each End of it upon the Banks; which makes 
it exceeding ftrong, and fupports the Road. 

T)..^ _ ____ 11 . i it i . i . 



into three Arches, and the middlemoft larger than 

either of the Other two.-Both the one and the 

. ocher of chefe BHdges are compofed of Coftozd Scone; 
which is a foft Sfone, and is fa wed like Wood. 

The Antients, efpecially the Romans, were not fo 
extravagant in building Places for their Interment, as 
they were, in all thfcir other Edifices; tho* befides the 
ufual Sepulchres for the Interment of the whole fiody* 
or of the Afhes of the Body burnt, they had a parti¬ 
cular Kind, called Cenotaphia , which were empty Se^ 
pulchres, made in Honour of fome Perfon, who 
perhaps had no Burial a£ all ; from a fuperftitious 
Opinion, that the Souls 6f thofe who wanted Burial* 
wandered a hundred Years, e're they wfcre admitted 
to pafs into the Elyfian Fields . 

Among the Romans , norfe but the Emperors, Ve- 
ftals, and Perfons fignalized by great Adions, were 
allowed to have Sepulchres in the Cities *, the reft: 
were all in the Country, near the high Roads; whence 
thofe common Words, Sijle, (ft abi, •viator, which 
are ftill retained in rhe Infcriptions of our Monu¬ 
ments in Churches, (ftc. tho* theOccafion be no more. 

(' j 1 • r ^ * 
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But among all the celebrated Bridges , that is recorded 
as a Miracle, which Caligula built from Puteoli to 
Bai<e, in the Midft of the Sea, almoft three Miles 
in Length-* and on which ’tis laid, he expended the 
whole Revenue of the Empire. 

There was a Bridge built over the Danube in Tran- 
filvankt, which was extraordinary great, and deferving 
Admiration, on which were infcribed thefe Words. 
Providentia Augusti verb PoNtmcis, 
'viRi us Rom ana q.uis non Domet ? Subjugor 
ecce rapid us Da nub i us, i. e. Can any Thing be 
above the Roman Strength, aflifted with Augujlus, 
truly Pontiffs, fpecial Care; after it has ftopt the Ra¬ 
pidity of the Danube?' -This Bridge was afterwards 

broke down and demolifhed by Adrian, to prevent 
the Barbarians from coming over to plunder the 
Roman Provinces; and its Pilafters are ftill to be feen 
in the Middle of the River. 

But none of the antient Bridges appear more beau¬ 
tiful, and more worthy of Obfervation, than that 
e , rei ^n? ^ -Auguftus Ccefar, at Ariminum, a City of 
the Flammian Tribe. It is divided into five Arches, 
the three middlemoft whereof are equal, confiftin°- of 
25 Feet in Breadth ; and the two next the Banks are^s. 
confining only of twenty Feet. All thefe Arches confift 
of a Semicircle, and the Depth of their Archivolte 
is a tenth Part of* the Light, or Void of the greater, 
and an eighth Part of the Light of the lefTer ones. 

, lla t rS ,? S t ! ie,r Tb,cknefs ’ are a little more 
at the Half of the Light of the greater Arches. 

J , e . A ?6 le of the Spurs which cut the Water, is a 

ight Angle, (this the Antients followed in building 

a 1 rheir Bridges, as being ftronger than the acute 

Ang ej and for that Reafon, the acute Angle is lefs 

cxpoicd to be thrown clown and deftroyed by Trees, 

or any other Matter, which rolls down with the 

NirliTe ° n , ^ e . the Bridge , there are fome 

S ue diredljy over the Pilafters. Over thefe Niches 
w lirV lP 0rn ! C ^ * he , Len e ch of thc Bridge,, 

aareenhU n° Ug 1 - C IS P ,ain ’ addsjieverthelefs a mod 
agiceable Decoration to the Work. 

xvl,; 7 rthe n x acchi £lione, and the Rerone , two Rivers 
nr 0, 1 hj^ ou gb Vicenza, (the Be.zone lofing its 
tlie rifu’i ,ts Entrance into the Bacchiglione, without 

and tin! a 1 tVV r° ; ! nc,ent Bri(} s es bllilt - The Pilafters 
t*ntir?‘ A i C 1 °u c ! 1at bm,c 0Vcr Bacchiglione, are ftill 

the A* / nC C ? be ,cc . n near the Church of Sc Mary of 
igcls \ the reft is all modern Work. 

ot hcr over the Rerone, and which is called by 
«°v 3co P' e ’ 'j: Po ” t! belle Beccarie, or rhe 

S , tha Cit * is dill entire, and varie. bat 

11 that on the Bacchiglione, being divided 


Strabo informs us, Georg. 1 . 14. that, at Anchiale, 
was antiently feen the Tomb of Sardanapalus , with 
this Infcription in Verfe; Sardanapalus built Anchiale 
and Tarfus in one Day ; go Paffenger, eat, drink, and 
be merry ; the reft is nothing. 

The only remaining Pieces of Antiquity we havfe 
of that Kind, are the Cat acombs, which are a vaft 
Aflemblage of fubterraneous Sepulchres about Rome y 
chiefly at about three Miles from that City in the 
Via Appia , fuppofed by Mr. Monro, in the Philofo- 
phical Tranjattions, to have been originally the com¬ 
mon Sepulchres of the firft Remans ; and dug in Cori- 
fequence of thefe two Opinions, that Shades hard 
the Light; and that they love to hover about the 
Places where the Bodies are laid. But moft of the 
■Roman Catholicks fuppofe them to be the Sepulchres 
of the Martyrs, and vifit them accordingly out of 
Devotion, and Relicks thence taken, are difperfed 
throughout the Catholick Countries after they have 
been baptized by the Pope, /. e . That thofe Relicks 
being brought to him, he calls them by the Name 
of what Sairtt he pleafes. 

Each Catacomb is three Foot broad, and eight oh 
ten high ; running in Form of an Alley or Gallery, 
and communicating with others; in many Places 

they extend within a League of Rome. -There is 

no Mafonry or Vaulting therein, but each fupports 
its felf: The two Sides, Which we may look on as the 
Parietes, or Walls, were the Places where the Dead 
were depofited 5 which were laid lengthwife, three or 
four Rows over one another, in the fame Catacomb , 

parallel to the Alley.-They were commonly elofed 

with large thick Tyles, and fornetimes Pieces of 
Marble, cemented in a Manner inimitable by the Mo¬ 
derns.-Sometimes, though very rarely, the Name 

of the Deceafed is found on the Tylc: Frequently a 
Palm is feen, painted or engraven, or the Cypher 
Xp. which is commonly read, pro Chrifto, i . e. dead 
for Chrift, or for the Chriftian Religion. 

Some Proteftant Authors are of Opinioh, that thc 
Catacombs are heathen Sepulchres, and the fame with 
the Puticuli, mentioned by Feft us Pompeius * main¬ 
taining, that whereas it was the Pra&ice of the antient 
Romans to burn their Dead, the Cuftom was, to avoid 
Expence, to throw the Bodies of their Slaves to rot in 
the Holes of the Ground : And that the Roman Chri- 
ftians obferving, at length, the great Veneration 
paid to Relicks, refolved to have a Stock of their 
own: Entring therefore the Catacombs, they added 
what Cyphersand Infcriptions they pleafed, and then 
tout them up again, to be opened on a favourable 
Occafion. Thofe in the Secret, add they, dyinp or 
removing, the Contrivance was forgot, till Chance 
opened them at laft; but this Opinion feems to me 
very ridiculous and improbable. For what could have 
induced the Chriftians of thofe Days, whom every 
Body will allow to have been truly pious and religious, 
to have Recourfe to that ridiculous Expedient, fince it 
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was thereby deceiving .themfelv.es, with a premedi¬ 
tated Defign; for if they wanted Relicks at any 
Rate, as pretended here, had it not been more agree¬ 
able to their Senfe and Reafon, to have taken the 
Scones or the Earth of the Street of Rome , which 
had been fo often dy’d with the Blood of the Mar¬ 
tyrs, which could have kept their Piety in Sufpenfe, 
if fuch Scones or Earth had been irrigated with fuch 
precious Blood, or not, and therefore excufe their 
Zeal, than go to the Catacomb with the Defign to de¬ 
ceive themfelves and others ? Is it pofiible that they 
could have been induced by any Motive whatever, to 
confider, as Relicks of Martyrs, what they were al- 
moft fure were Part of the Skeleton of a vile Slave, 
or of fome infamous Profligate, puniflied for his 
Crimes ? Thofe are injurious Reflections, which have 
not fo much as the Appearance of Reafon or Com¬ 
mon Senfe, and which are condemned as fuch, by 
the molt fenfible Part of Proteftant Writers. 

Anciently, the Word Catacomb was only under- 
flood of the Tombs of Sc. Peter and St. Paul ; and 
M. Chatelain obfcrves, that among the more know¬ 
ing of the People of Rome , the Word Catacomb is 
never applied to the fubterraneous Burying-places 
heretofore mentioned, but only to a Chapel in St. 
Sebaftian , one of the fevcn ftational Churches 5 where 
the antient Roman Calendars fay, the Body of Sc. 
Peter was depofited, under the Confulate of Tujcus 
and Bafcus, in 258. 

It is true, that we cannot fay that all thofe mon- 
ftrous Heaps or Pyramids of Bones, feen in the Cata¬ 
combs, are all Relicks of Chriftian Martyrs, fince a 
vafl Number of Slaves and Criminals, might have 
been buried in the fame Places; but we cannot fay 
neither, that the greateft Par: of them are not the Re¬ 
mains of Chriftians, who, in thofe Days of cruel Per- 
fecution, fealed their Faith with their Blood : And 
that the zealous Chriflians who furvived them, did 
not take all the Care they could, to have them di- 
Ainguifhed from the defpicable Remains of thofe who 
had luflcred for their Crimes. 

The greateft Pieces of Antiquity we have of this 
Kind ft ill in Being, are the famous Pyramids , ereCled 
for Sepulchres of the Egyptian Kings and Queens, 
which Time, the Seafons, and the different Revolu¬ 
tions which have happened in fo long a Courfe of 
Centuries, have till now left untouched., 

This Manner of ereCting {lately Monuments for 
the Dead, was invented by Artemifia , who firft had a 
moll lumptuous one ereCted to Maufoleus her Hufband, 
King of Carta ; from whence Monuments of the 
fame Kind, have alfo been called, fince, Maufo- 
hums. 

The Chriftians have rivaled, if not excelled Arte¬ 
mifia , in the Architcdlure, and magnificent Decora¬ 
tions of their Tombs ; in the Strudlure whereof, they 
have employed, befides the Hands of the molt flcill- 
ful Artifts, the mod precious and coflly Materials 
Nature could fupply them with, for that Purpofe ; as 
Marble, Porphyry, &V. fo that very often, Perfons 
who have not began to make their fir ft Appearance 
in the World, but after they have been out of it, and 
having done nothing to eternife their Memory ; their 
Defccndants, by an extravagant Principle of a ridicu¬ 
lous Vanity, are forced to have Recourfe to the infi- 
pid Pen of a beggarly Poet, and to the Chizel of a 
Sculptor, to fupply the Want of Merit in a decoded 
Parent i and a vafl Number of worthlefs Wretches 
had never been known to have lived, if they had not 
been to dye. I laugh when I fee the defpicable Re¬ 
mains of an AvarCy covered with a fumptuous Pile 
of Marble, who, while living, could fcarccly afford 
himfelf enough Cloathing to defend chat fame Skele¬ 
ton againfl the Injuries of the Seafons, and could not 
reII in Peace, if he could know in the Silence of 
his Tomb, that he is buried under the Ruins of his 
Idols, 

England furpafies all other Nations in Edifices of 
that Kind ; but i( our Magnificence on that Occa- 
lions, proceeds rather from a Principle of Vanity, 
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than of Gratitude, is what I will not.pretendto deter¬ 
mine •, I am only ferry to think, .that our -Pofterity 
will be furprifed to find fo many ^defpicable Allies 
mixed with the facred ones of our Kings, and with 
thofe of the Cavendiflfs, Stanhope's, Godolphins\ 
Cragg's, Newton's, &c. &c. and condemn, perhaps, 
our depraved Tafte, for having put that Jilt For - 
tune , in Com-promife, with fo much Meric and 
Virtue. 

Almoft all the publick Edifices of the Antients, 
were adorned with Infcriptions, which have always 

very much tickled the Curiofuy of Antiquaries. -- 

Sanchonialhon , Gideon's Contemporary, drew moll of 
the Memoirs, whereof his Hiftory is compofed, from 
Infcriptions, which he found in Temples, and on 
Columns, both among the Heathens and the He¬ 
brews. 

It appears, indeed, that the Antients engraved up¬ 
on Pillars, the Principles of Sciences, as well as the 

Hiftory of the World.-Thofe mentioned by He. 

rodotus, fhew, that this was the firft Way of inftruft- 
ing People, and rranfmirting Hiftories and Sciences 

to Pofterity.-This is confirmed by Plato , in his 

Hippiasy wherein he fays, tha x. Pififlratus engraved on 
Stone Pillars, Precepts ufeful for Hufband men.—•— 
Pliny afiures us, that the firft publick Monuments 
were made of Plates of Lead ; and the Treaties of 
Confederacy, concluded between the Romans and the 
Jews, were written upon Plates of Brafs; that, fays 
he, the Jews might have fomething to put- them in 
Mind of the Peace and Confederacy concluded with 
the Romans. — The Greeks , and the Romans were 
great Admirers of Infcriptions, and extremely fond 
of being mentioned in them •, and hence it is that we 
find fo many, in thofe Countries of antient Learning, 
that large Volumes have been compofed of them ; as 
the Collection of Greter , &c. 

The Egyptian Infcriptions were all in HierogJy- 
phicks , which were Symbols, or my flick Figures 
ufed among them, to cover or conceal the Secrets of 
their Theology .—Hermes Trifmegifttis , is commonly 
efteemed the Inventor of thofe Symbols, which ac¬ 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus , are a Kind of real 
Characters, which do not only denote, but in fome 
meafure exprefs the Things—Thus a Lion is the Hie- 
rogiyphick of Strength and Fortitude ; a Bullock of 
Agriculture ; a Horfe of Liberty ; a Sphinx of Sub- 
tilcy, &V.—The religious Rites of the Egyptians , are 
moftly involved in fuch Figures of Animals, to be 
feen ftill on the Pyramids of Eygpt , and on the 
Mummies brought from thence. 

The Sepulchres or tfombs have always had a Sort of 
Infcription , different from the reft, called Epitaph, 
which is an Infcription engraven or cut on a 7 i mb, 
to mark out the Time of a Perfon’s Deceafe, his 
Name, Family, and ufually fome Elogy of his Vir¬ 
tues, or good Qualities. 

The Style of Epitaphs , efpecially thofe compofed 
in Latiny i9 Angular. Cicero has prefer!bed the 
Rules of it; Acccdat oportet oratio varia, vehement, 
plena Spirit us, omnium fententiarum gravitate, om¬ 
nium verborum ponderibus eft ulcndttm. The Dilcourie 
mull be diver filled with Incidents, ftrong and full ot 
Spirit ; all the Thoughcs mull be noble and grave; 
and all the Exprefflons weighty.—An Epitaph is 
commonly neither Prole nor Verfe; but a Me Aim 
between both. 

At Sparta , Epitaphs were only allowed to People 

who died in Battle.-- Boxhornius has made a 

ColleClion of Epitaphs, not very ample, but exceed¬ 
ingly well c ho fen. Father I'Able has like wife given 

a ColleClion of the like Kind in French, entitled 

Camden and Weaver have 


for des Epitaphes. 
done fome 
taphs. A 
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t thing in the fame Way in our lingl'tjh A/J/- 
--n Epitaph is f.iid to h» yet wanting to the 

Duke of Marlborough's Monument, though a y c ’ 
mium of 500/. was ofibred by his Dowager, to hun 
that Ihould compofe one worthy of tin: Hero deceas 1 ] 
and I can fcarccly imagine due among fo many inge¬ 
nious Perfons England affords, none has attempted t ( > 
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rfpfarve the Premium-; but I fuppofe that her Grace has 
anfwered them, as Cbrift did the other Apoftles , when 
they inquired about the Fate of John , Sedflc earn volo 
malere donee veniam, quid advos ? If 1 want him to 
flay as he is 'till I come, what’s that to you ? But 
however her Grace will give me Leave, I hope, to 
inferc here the Plan for one of my own Invention. 

Mor tints, fuh hoc Mar more, fmftra quereretur Jo¬ 
hannes , Marlborough Dux, S. R. 1 . Pr in ceps, Serenif- 
Potentifftnue Anna, Magn . Brit . Fran, id Hibem. 
Regina?, a Secretis , inviffiff. Britan. Exercituum Dux^ 
Generality idc. (ifc. nam dum a Morte , quant fiepiffme 
in Campis Blenheim , Ramillies, &c. idc. fugaverit, 
Pallida, Id Tremente infequeretur, a Divis ad Cesium 
rap tits, illam iter um Decepfit, atque Devixit . 

It ’would be in vain to Jearch here under this Marble 
the Remains of John Duke of Marlborough, Prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire , Privy* Cotmfellor to the mofi 
Serene andmofi Potent Princefs, Anne, of Great-Britain, 
France and Ireland, Queen ; Generalifjmo of the always 
victorious Brit i Hi Amies , &c. &c. for while Death (which 
he had fo often put to flight in the Fields of Blenheim, 
Ramilies, idc. idc.) Pale a?id Trembling with Fear 
was following him , he once more deceived and conquered 
her , the Immortals having ravifhed him from her, and 
carried him into Heaven . 

The High-Ways, or Roads, of the antient Ro¬ 
mans, are alio Pieces of Antiquity worthy our Notice ; 
and though almoft fpoilt by Time, yet fome of them 
preferve ftill in fome Places the Memory of their for¬ 
mer Beauty and Convenience; and among them the 
Flaminian and Apian Ways are the mo ft famous. 

The Flaminian Way was made by the Conful Fla- 
minius after his Conqueft over the Ligurians ; (or Ge- 
noefe) it took its Beginning from the Gate Flomentana , 
(now called Porta del Popttlo.) and pafling through 
Tufcany and Umbria, led to Ariminitm ; from whence 
it was afterwards continued by Marcus Lepidus , his 
Collegue, to Bononia (now Bologna ,) and winding 
round the Marfhes, near the Foot of the Alps , ended 
at Aauileia. 

The Appian Way owed its Name to Applies Clau¬ 
dius, who made it with great Labour, and Expence; 
whence, on Account of its great Magnificence and 

Art, it was called the Queen of Roads. -This- 

Way began from the Colifeo (or Pompcy’s Amphithe¬ 
atre,) and leading through the Porta-Capena (a Gate 
of Rome fo called) it extended as far as Brunduflum.--- 
It was carried no farther than Capua by Appitis ; and 
who was the Author of it beyond, is uncertain, tho* 
by fome it is imagined to be Cafar, becaufe Plutarch 
fays, that the Care of this Way was committed to Ca- 
far, and he laid out a large Sum of Money upon it.— 
It was laft of all repaired by the Emperor Trajan , 
who, by draining of Marfhes, levelling of Mountains, 
filling up of Vallies, and making Bridges where it 
was requifite, made it both expeditious and agreeable 
to PafTengers. 

The Aurclian Way is alfo very famous; fo called 
from Aurelius , a Citizen of Rowe , who made it.--- It 
took its Beginning from the Aurclian Gate, now cal¬ 
led the Gate of Sr. Pancracc, and extending itfelf 
along the Maritime Places of Tufcany , ended at 
Pi fa. 

The Numcntan , the P yen eft in, and the Labi can 
Ways, were all equally celebrated.-—The firft began 
from the Gate Viminalis, now called the Gate, of 
Sr. Agnes , and extended to the City of Numenturn.— 
The iecond, at the Gate Efquila, now called that of 
St. Laurence .*—The third, from the Gate Nevia (which 
is now the Porta Maggiore , the great Gate,) and 
both led to the City of Preheft , now called Pells - 
ftrinoy and to the celebrated City of Labi can a. 

here were fevcral other Ways, fuch as the Via 
Malaria, the Coll a tin a, the Latina , and others, which 
Authors have mentioned, and made famous; everyone 
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of which took its Name, either from the Man who 
made it, or from the Gate where it began, or from 
the Place where it ended ; but the Portuenflan Way , 
which reached from Rome to Oflia , furpaffed them 
all, no Doubt, for Beauty and Conveniency ; becaufe 
as Alberti affirms it, it was divided into two Ways; 
between each o'f which there was a Courfe of Stones, 
a Foot higher than the Reft of the Way, and which 
ferved for a Divifion ; fo that People went one Way, 
and returned the other, \vhereby they avoided all Hin¬ 
drances, or Joftling of each other ; and it was indeed 
a very commodious Invention, conlidering the vaft 
Concourfe of People that flocked then to Rome from 
all Parts of the World. 

The Antients made two Kinds of thofe Roads, 
which they called Military Roads ; that is, one was 
paved with Stones, and the other covered all over 

with Gravel and Sand.-*The Ways of the former 

Kind were divided into three Spaces, as far as by 

fome Remains of them we are able to conje&ure.-- 

On the Middlemoft, which was higher than the other 
two, and which rofe a little in the Middle, that no 
Water might reft upon it, but run off immediately, 

went the People who travelled on Foot.--It was 

paved with irregular<Scones; that is fuch as had un¬ 
equal Sides and Angles.— The other two Spaces on 
each Side of this were made a little lower, and cover¬ 
ed with Sand and fine Gravel, being appropriated 

for the Paflage of Horfes and other Cattle.--* 

Each of thefe Spaces were but half as large as that in 
the Middle, from which they were divided by a 
Range of Stones, pitched Edge-ways *, and there 
were other Stones, fome what higher, at certain Di- 
ftances, on which they got up when they mounted on 
Horfeback, the Antients not having had the Ufe of 
Stirrops.—Befldes the Stones for this Purpofe there 
were others, a conflderable deal higher, fet an equal 
Diftance, on which were engraven the Miles of the 
whole Journey : Tlicfe were fet up, and the Ways 
meafured by Cneius Gracchus. 

The Military Ways after the fecond Manner; that 
is, thofe made of Sand and Gravel, were raifed by the 
Antients a little in the Middle ; for which Reafon no 
Water being able to reft upon them, and confiding 
of Matter, very apt. to become dry in a fhort Time, 
they were always even and fmooth, without either 
Duft or Dire.-— Of this Sort there is one to be feen in 
Friuli, which leads into Hungary, which by the Inha¬ 
bitants is called the Pofthumous Way. There is an¬ 
other of them in the Country of Padua , which begin¬ 
ning from the faid City, at the Place called Argere, paflfes 
through the Midft of Cicogna , the Villa of the two 
Brothers, the Count Edward, and Theodore de Thieni , 
and lead to thofe Alps which divide Italy from Ger¬ 
many. 

The Antients had alfo magnificent Villas, or Coun¬ 
try- houfes, of which there is none extant, at prefent, 
though they pretend to fliew fome Ruins of that mag¬ 
nificent one of Cicero at Ttifculano .—The antient Ro- 
mans took particular Care to have the principal Front 
of their Country Buildings turned to the South, which 
Front had a Gallery, from which there was a Paftugc 
into the Kitchen, which received its Light above the 
Places adjacent; the Chimney being always in the 

Middle.-The Stalls for the Oxen were on the 

Left-hand, the Manger whereof was turned to the 

Eaftv--The Bagnios were Jikcwife on the fame 

Side, and at an equal Diftance from the Kitchen, and 
from the Gallery on Account of the Room they re¬ 
quired.-The Oil-prefics-, and other Places for the 

Oil, anfwered the Places of the Bagnios, and were 
turned to the Eaft, South, and Weft, on the Right- 

hand.--The Cellars were backwards, far from all 

Nolle, and open to the North, that they might not 

be expofed to the Sun.--The Granaries were above, 

and received the fame Light the fame Way as th« 
Cellars did.—On the right and left Sides of the Court 
were Stalls for the Oxen, for the Horfes, Convc- 
niencies for the Sheep, and other Animals.—'Hay¬ 
lofts 
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lofts and Barns to put the Straw in, and Bake-houfes 
were as far from the Fire as conveniently could be. 
—The Maker’s Apartments were backwards, with 
the principal Front oppofite to the Farmer’s Houfe ; 
fo that the Halls were always in the back Part of thefe 
Country Buildings. 

I had alriioft forgot to mention Aquedufts, among 
Pieces of Antiquities , which is a Conftruftion of 
Stone or Timber, built on an uneven Ground, to 
preferve the Level'of Water, and convey it by a Ca¬ 
nal from one Place to another; and in which the Ro- 
tnans were very magnificent.—They had fome Aque- 
dutts that extended an hundred Miles.— Frontinus, 
a Man of confular Dignity, and who had the Di¬ 
rection of the Aquedutts under the Emperor Nerva , 
tells us of nine that emptied themfelves through 
23594 Pipes of an Inch Diameter .—Vigenere has ob- 
ferved, that in the Space of four and twenty Hours, 
Rome received from thefe Aquedufts, no lefs than 
500,000 Hogfheads of Water.—There is kill an 
Aqaeduft of a Roman Fabrick, which brings the Wa¬ 
ter from Arcueille to Paris .—'The AquedubJ built by 
Lewis XIV. King of France , near Mainlenon , for 
carrying the River Bure to Verfailles, is perhaps the 
greateft in the World.—It is 7000 Fathoms long, 
and its Elevation 2560 Fathoms, containing 242 
Arcades. 

The Pieces of Antiquity we have left to exa¬ 
mine, as Bufts , or Bujlos , Medals , Medallions, Ma - 
nufcripts , Ac. are more properly called Antiques. 

Busts or Bujlos denote the Figure or Pourtrait of a 
Perfon in Relievo , lhewing only the Head, Shoulders, 
and Stomach ; the Arms being lopped off, ordinarily 
placed on a Pedeftal or Confole. 

The Buft is the fame with what the Latins called 
Herma , from Hermes , Mercury ; the Image of that 
God being frequently reprefented in this Manner a- 
mong the Athenians. 

The Antique Bujlos , were commonly made with 
the Head of Marble, and the Shoulders and Sto¬ 
mach of Porphyry, or Bronze.— Of them there are 
none to be feen, except in France among the King’s 
Collection of Antiquities ; at Rotne and Florence , a- 
mong thofe of the Pope, and of the Grand Duke ; 
though fome of the molt curious of our Antiqua¬ 
ries , pretend to be poffeffed of thofe rare Pieces of 
Antiquities as well as of. 

Medals, which are fmall Figures or Pieces of Me¬ 
tal, in the Form of a Coin, deftined to preferve to 
Pofterity the Pourtrait of fome great Men, or the Me¬ 
mory of fome glorious ACtion. 

Medals have two Parts or Sides, the one called 
the Face or Head, and the other the Reverfe of the 
Medal . Each Side has three Parts, viz. the Area , 
or Field ; the Rim or Border ; and the Excrgum or 
j Exergue* which isa Word, Motto, or the like beneath 
the Ground whereon the Figures are reprefented, 
though oftner placed in the Reverfe of the Medal. 
—-What we find in the Excrgum is fometimes no 
more than fome initial Letters, whofe Meaning we are 
unacquainted withal; though fometimes too they 
contain Epochas , or Word, that may be accounted an 
Infcription.—The Type or Device of the Medal is 
the Figure reprefented ; and the Legend is the Wri¬ 
ting, efpecially that around the Medal ; tho* in the 
Greek Medals the Infcription is frequently in the 
Area .—The Legend ferves to explain the Figures or 
Devices. 

Legends on Medals , are either in Latin or Greek ; 
and their ordinary SubjcCls, the Virtues of Princes, 
the Honours they have received, Confecrations, fig- 
nal Events, publick Monuments, Deities, publick 
Vows, Privileges, (Ac. The Greek Characters, con- 
lifting of Maiufcule, or capital Letters, appear uni¬ 
form on all Medals \ no Change or Alteration being 
found in conlronting the fcveral Characters ; though 
it is certain there was in the ordinary Ufe and Pro¬ 
nunciation.^-All we obferve on Medals , is fome- 

eimea a Mixture of Greek and Latin Characters.- 


The Character was preferved in all its Beauty till the 
Time of Gallienus. 

From the Time of Conjlantine, and for the Space 
of 500 Years, the Latin Tongue was alone ufed in 
the Legend of Medals , even in thofe ft ruck at Con - 
Jlantinople.—Michael begun the fir ft, whofe Legend 
was in Greek ; and from his Time the Language 
as well as the Characters, began to alter for the 
worfe. 

Every Medal has two Legends , that on the Front, 
and that on the Reverfe. That on the Front for the 
generality, ferves only to diftinguifli the Perfon, by 
his Name, Titles, Offices, Ac. and that on the Re- 
verfe is intended to exprefs his noble and virtuous 
Sentiments, his good Deeds, and the Advantages the 
Publick has reaped by him. This however does not 
hold univerfally ; for fometimes we find the Tides 
fhared between both Sides, and fometimes alfo the 
Legend 

In the Medals of Cities and Provinces, as the Type 
or Head is ufually the Genius of the Place, or at 
leaft fome Deity adored there; the Legend is the 
Name of the City, Province, or Deity, or of both to* 
gether; and the Reverfe fome Symbol of the City, 
Province, Ac. frequently without a Legend ; loine* 
times with that of one of its Magiftrates. 

It feems as if the Antients had intended their Me. 
dais fhould ferve both as Images, and as Emhlin.,* 
the one for the common People, and the other io: 
Perfons of Tafte and Parts : The Images to repreiliv. 
the Faces of Princes; and Emblems to reprefent the.'r 
Virtues and great Actions ; fo that the Legend is to 
be confider’d as the Soul of the Medal , and the Fi¬ 
gure as the Body. 

Mr. Patin and F. Joubert imagine, that the an- 
tient Medals were ufed for Money, and that they had 
all (even without excepting the Medallions) a fixed 
regular Price in Payments. But thofe of a contrary 
Opinion maintain, that we have no real Money of 
the Antients; and that the Medals , we now have, 
never had any Courfe as Coins; though we may rea* 
fonably keep a Medium between both, and very 
well fuppofe, that fome of thofe antient Medals we 
have, were real Money, and fome not; but how 
to diftinguiffi the one from the others, is a very dif¬ 
ficult Matter ; fince we find none number’d by our 
Antiquaries among the Roman Coins, and all that 
Mr. Patin alJedges in Defence of his Opinion, is but 
mere Suppofition. 

Antient Medals , properly called Antiques, are di¬ 
vided into thofe of the higher and lower Antiquity; 
and thofe again fubdivided into Greek and Roman 
Medals. 

The Greek Medals are fuch as have either the 
Heads of Greek Emperors, or Greek Legends. —Thefe 
are the moft antient and the mofl beautiful; fince 
the Greeks ftruck Medals in all the three Metals with 
fuch exquifite Art, as the Romans could never come 
up to ; the Greek Medals having a Defign, Accuracy, 
Energy, and a Delicacy, that expreffes even the 
Mufcles and Veins, and it muft be owned goes in¬ 
finitely beyond any thing of the Romans. 

Medals of the higher Antiquity of both Nations, 
confift of fuch as were ftruck before the End of 
the third Century ; and thofe of the lower, of fuch 
as were ftruck between the third and ninth Cen¬ 
tury. 

The Roman Medals are diflinguifhed by confular 
and imperial. 

The Confular Medals are certainly the moft an¬ 
tient Medals of the Romans , fince they were ftruck 
before the Emperors had ufurped the fovereign Au¬ 
thority, and when the Rcpublick was govern’d by 
Confuls; and yet thofe of Copper and Silver do not 
go beyond the 484th Year of Rome ; nor thofe of 
Gold beyond the Year 54 6. If any are produced of 
an older Date, they are fpurious. 

Of the Confular Medals Father Joubert reckons 
about 50 or 60 of Gold ; 250 of Copper; and near 
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jooo of Silver.’— Urfmus and M. Pat in have difpofed 
them genealogically, according to the Order of the 
Roman Families, and computes 1037 Confular Me¬ 
dals which relate to one hundred feventy-eight Ro~ 
Families.— The Medals, whofe Edges are cut, 
or notched like Teeth, which is a Sign of their Pu¬ 
rity and Antiquity, are common among the Confular ; 
•but we have none later than Augujlus. There are 
feveral of them, however, among thofe of the Kings 
of Syria. 

■ Among the Imperial Medals we diftinguifh be¬ 
tween the upper and the lower Empire.-- The upper 
Empire commenced under Julius Cafar , and ended 
about the Year of Chrijl 260.— The lower Empire 
comprehends near 1200 Years, viz. ’till the taking 
of Covftantinople , by Mahomet I. Emperor of the 
forks,--' It is the Cuftom however to account all the 
Imperial Medals , ’till the Time of the PaUologi , 
.among the Antique , and yet we have no Imperial Me¬ 
dals of any confiderable Beauty, later than the Time 
of Heraclius , who died in 641. 

After the Time of Phocas and Heraclius , Italy be¬ 
came a Prey to the Barbarians ; fo that the Monu¬ 
ments we have remaining of thofe two Emperors fi- 
nifh the Set or Series of Imperial Medals.-*. To thefe 
are added the Medals of the lower Empire and the 
Creek Emperors ; whereof a Series may be made as 
low as our Time, taking in the Modern ones.-- Mr. 
Patin has made an ample Collection of the Imperial 
■Medals 'till the Time of Heraclius. 

The Gothic Medals make Part of the Imperial ones : 
They are fo called, as having been (truck in the 
Times of the Goths , and in the Declenfion of the 
Empire ; and favouring of the Ignorance and Barba¬ 
rity of the Age. 

Medals have been (truck in three feveral Kinds of 
Metal, which make three feveral Sets or Series in the 
Cabinet of the Curious, we mean as to the Arangement 
of the feveral Medals The Gold Series, for Exam¬ 
ple, of Imperial, amounts to about 1000, or 1200; 
that of Silver may amount to 3000 •, and that of Cop¬ 
per, in all of.three Sizes, great, middle, and fmall, 

to 6 or 7000.-Of thefe the Series of middle 

Copper is the moft compleat and eafily formed, as 
it may be brought down to the Fall of the Em¬ 
pire in the Weft, and the Time of the PaUologi in 
the Eaft. ^ • 

The Series of Medals are ufually form’d from the 

Side called the Head.-In the firft Clafs is difpofed 

the Series of Kings.-In the fecond, that of the 

Greek and Latin Cities.-In the third, the Roman 

Confular Families.-In the fourth, the Imperial. 

-In the fifth, the Deities *, to which may be 

added a fixth Series, confifting of Medals of illuftri- 
ous Pcrfons, 

It is not either the Metal or the Size which makes 
a Medal valuable ; but the Scarcity of the Head, or 

of the Reverfc, or the Legend .-Some Medals are 

common in Gold which, yet, are very rare in Cop* 
per * and others very rare in Silver, which in Cop¬ 
per and Gold are very common.-The Reverfe is 

Sometimes common, where the Head is fingular; 
and fome Heads are common whofe Reverfe is very 
fcarce. 

There are alfo Medals very fcarce in fome Sets, and 
yet very common in others.——For Inftance, tfierc 
is no Antonia in the Sets of large Copper, and the 

middle Copper is forced to fupply its Place.-The 

Otho\ are very rare in all the Copper Sets, and yet 
common in the Silver ones.— Olho* s of the large Cop¬ 
per are held at an immenfe Price; I had one, which 
j cquld have fold for five hundred 'Pounds to the late 
Btike of Devon/hire, if his Grace could have been 
convinced that it was genuine ; but a9 there were 
hut five of them ftruck, and the Dye broke at the 
hhh ; and Olho furvived that Accident but a few 
Bnys, the Duke was pleafed to tell me, that he fuf- 
ptfted mine to be a fpurious one, becaufe he knew 
of Jour already depofited in the Cabinets of fome 
I nnces ol Europe j particularly of the King of France , 
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the Pope, the Grand Duke, and that he could 
not believe mine to be the fifth, for no other R^a- 
fon, than becaufe thofe Otbo’s were fo fcarce ; though 
thofe on the Middle Copper are fold at forty or fifty 
Piftoles ; and the Gordian Affrick , near as high.—• 
Singular Medals are invaluable. 

We commonly uhderftand by fingular Medals , fuch 
as are not found in the Cabinets of the Curious, and 
are only met with by Chance, as my Olho, hereto¬ 
fore mentioned; but in a ftrifter Senfe are fuch 
whereof there is not above one of a Kind extant.— 
When a Medal exceeds the Value of ten or twelve 

Piftoles, it is worth what the Owner pleafes.-The 

Pefcennius Niger and Pertinax are very rare in all 
Metals.—-The Didius Jidianus is hardly found any 
where, but in large Copper .—Carteron a Dutchman , 
and fome others, have made Mills on purpofe to 
(trike Medals that never were, as thofe of Cicero , Vir¬ 
gil Priam , &c. 

There are no true Hebrew Medals ; thofe we fee 
of the Heads of Mofes and Jcfus Chrift, are fpurious 
and modern.—We have a few Shekels of Copper 
and Silver, with Hebrew or Samaritan Legends ; but 
none of Gold ; tho’ there is Mention made of one in 
the King of Denmark's Cabinet.—Father Souciet has a 
Diflertation on the Hebrew Medals , commonly called 
Samaritan Medals , where he diftinguifhes accurately 
between the genuine and fpurious, and (hews that 
they are true Hebrew Coins ftruck by the Jews , but 
on the Model of the Antients, and that they were 
current before the Babylonijh Captivity. 

Thefe Samaritan Medals have been infinitely can- 
vafifed by the Criticks, both Jew and Chrijlian \ par¬ 
ticularly Rabbi Alafcher , Rabbi Bartenora , Rabbi 
Azarias , Rabbi Mofes ; Father Kircher , Vellalpandus , 
Waferus , Couzingius , Ho! finger, Fathcr Morin, IVal- 
ton , Hardouin, Spanheim .—It is from the Chamfers, 
not from being ftruck by the Samaritans , that they 
are called Samaritan Medals , and none are genuine 
Samaritan , of which Father Souciet diftinguifa lour 
Kinds. 

The firft bears exprefly the Name of Simon, and 
the SubjeCt for which they were ftruck, viz. the De¬ 
liverance of Jerufalem .—The fecond Kind have not 
the Name of Simon but only the Deliverance of Sion 
or Jerufalem .—The third Kind have neither Simon, 
nor the Deliverance of Sion •, but only the Epocha's, 

firft Year, fecond Year, &c. -The fourth Clafs 

have neither any Infcriptions, nor any thing whence 
one may judge of the Time when they were ftruck. 

The three firft Kinds were certainly ftruck after 
the Return from the Babylonift) Captivity, and in the 
Time of Simon Maccabeus , after Jerufalem had been 
freed from the Yoke of the Greeks. But tho* ftruck 
after the Captivity, Father Souciet obferves, their Cha¬ 
racter, (hews itfelf to be that of the ancient Hebrew, 
which whs ufed before the Captivity, and the Ufe 
whereof was loft by the People, during their Sojourn 
in Babylon and Chaldea ; but reftored after their Re¬ 
turn on the fame footing as before. Pie adds, that 
the Legends are pure Hebrew , fuch as was (poke 
before the Captivity ; that the Character therefore is 
the true antient Hcbreiv Character; that it was the 
Cuftom to write each Language in its proper Cha¬ 
racter ; that if they had departed from this Rule, 
they had doubtlefs ufed the new Character they had 
brought with them from Babylon 5 that there could 
be no other Reafon, but that on fettling all Things 
on the fame Foundation they were on before the De¬ 
ft ruCtion of Jerufalem , that could have induced them 
to ufe this Character of their Coins, And laftly, that 
thefe Medals were not ftruck by the Samaritans, but 
by the Jews and in Jerufalem . 

Father Souciet is very full on all thefe Points, and 
to the Proofs drawn from Medals , adds two others 
foreign thereto; the firft drawn from the Refem* 
blance of the Greek Letters, introduced by. Cadmus 
the Phoenician, with the Hebrew Chamfer ; which 
was the fame with that of the P hand clans, as the Lan¬ 
guage of thofe t l\*ople was the fame with that of the 
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Hebrews. —-The fecond drawn from feveral various 
Readings in the Scriptures, which cannot be well ac¬ 
counted for otherwise, than by fuppofing that the 
Books wrote before the Captivity, were in the fame 
Ch a rafter with thofe Medals , and which fhew, that 
it is the Conformity which certain .Letters have in 
that Charafter, that has deceived the Copift. 

From the whole, he concludes, that this Chara¬ 
fter of the Medal is the true antienc Hebrew Chara¬ 
fter •, and that to judge of the various Readings of 
the Hebrew Text, and the Differences of the antient 
Greek and Latin Tranflations, either from themlelves, 
or from the Hebrew Text, Recourfe mud be had to 
this Charafter. 

The Medals which are defaced or not entire, are 
called mutilated Medals. —And thofe wherein we find 
the Letters Reft, which diew that they have been re¬ 
stored by the Emperors, Redintegrated Medals . 

Spurious Medals are either dipt or plated.--The 

dipt ones are druck of pure Copper, and afterwards 
lilver’d (a Contrivance the Curious have frequent Re¬ 
courfe to, in order to compleat their Sets.)---The 

plated or cover’d Medals, are thofe which have only 
a thin Silver Leaf over the Copper, but which are 
druck fo artfully, that the Cheat does not appear 
without cutting them: Thefe are the lead fufpefted. 

There are alio modern Medals , which are luch as 
luve been druck in Europe , fince the Ulurpation of 
the Goths has been extinft; and Sculpture and En¬ 
graving have begun to reflourifh.—The fird was of 
'John Hufs, in i a 155 if any pretend to be more antient 

they are fpurious.---In France there were none 

ilruck with the Kina’s Efiiey before the Reign of 
Charles VII. 

Thefe Medals have alfo their Series; that of the 
Popes commences only, according to Proteftant An¬ 
tiquaries^ from Martin V. in 1430; from which 
Time we have, as they pretend, a Series of Papal 
Medals , tolerably complear, to the Number of 5 or 
600. One might likewife have a Series of Emperor’s 
from Charlcmaignc , provided one took in the current 
Coins ; but in Praftice they commonly commence 
from Frederick II. in 1463. The Series of the Kings 
of France is the mod numerous and mod confiderable 
of all the modern Kings. 

The Study of modern Medals is fo much the 
more ufeful, as they afford more Light than the 
antienc ; and mark the Time and Confequences of 
Events more precifely whereas the Legends or In- 
Icriptions of antient Medals are very fborc and fim* 
pie, and generally without any Date. Add to this, 
that the antient Medals are extremely liable to be 
counterfeited, by reafon of the exedfive Price they 
bear j but in the modern there is not near the Dan¬ 
ger of being impoled upon. 

Mr. Vaillant has col li fted all the Medals druck by 
the Roman Colonies ; Father Hardouin thoie of the 
Greek and Latin Cities j Father Noris thofe of Syria . 
Mr. Morel has undertaken an univerfal Hidory of 
Medals, and promifec) Cuts of 25000. He ranges 
them under four Clalles i the fird contains the Me¬ 
dals of Kings, Cities, and People, which have nei¬ 
ther the Name or Image of the Roman Emperors: 
The fecond contains the Confular Medals: The third 
the Imperial Medals % and the fourth the Hebrew , 
Panicky Parthian , French, Spaniftj, Gothick and Ara- 
bick. He begins with the Imperial and brings ih tn 
down as low as Ileracltus: He places the Latin in 
order before the Grqek, Ad. Occo y a German Phy- 
fician, and Count Mezzabarba, have endeavour’d to 
range the Medals in a chronological Order j but that 
is impracticable, for in many of the Imperial Medals 
there is no Mark, either of the Confulate, or of the 
Year of the Reign •, and fince GallicnuSy there are 
few of the Imperial Medals time bear the lead Trace 
of Chronology. 

The mod noted Medallfts, or Authors on Medahy 
are Antoniusy Augt/ft in its , Wolf. Lazhts, Fill. Urft- 
nus a IcarnM Antiquary, /Encafvicus, Hubert Goltrius 
a famous Engraver, Oijelitts 3 Sequin t Occo, Trift an , 
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Sermond, Vaillant, Palin, Noris, Spanheimy Ilardotxin 
Morely Jouberty Mezzabarba , Beger , &c. We have 
had alfo, lately, in England, Perfons of the fird 
Rank who were very good Medalids *, as the late Duke 
of Devon/hire. Sir Andrew Fountain e, Dr. Sloan , & c , 
as alfo Mr. Cox and Mr. Gojfet . 

As for Medallions they are nothing elfe but Me- 
dais of an extraordinary Size, which Princes ufe to 
prefent as a Token of Honour or Edeem, for which 
Reafon the Remans called them Miffilia. 

Medallions are didinguilh’d from Medals by the 
Volume, that is, by the Thicknefs and Compafs-, 
as well as by the Largenefs and Relievo of the Head. 
—They were never current Coins, as Medals probably 
were ; they were druck purely to ferve as publick 
Monuments, or to make Prefents of.—There cannot 
be any Set made of them, even though the Metals 
and Sizes fhould be join’d promifeuoufiy *, the beft 
Cabinets do not contain above four or five hundred ; 
though Mr. Morel promifes us Figures of above a 
thoufand. 

Authors vary about the Time when they fird be. 
gan to be druck ; fome Antiquaries will have it un¬ 
der the Empire of Theodoftus : But this mud be a 
Midake; for there were fome druck even in the 
Time of the upper Empire ; witnefs a Nero, a ‘Tra¬ 
jan, and an Alexander Severus , dill extant.-- 

Medallions of Gold are very rare, as alfo thofe of a 
large Copper. 

Medals and Medallions are almod coin’d in the 
fame manner with the Money with only this Diffe¬ 
rence, that Money having but a final! Relievo , re¬ 
ceives its Imprefiion at a fingle Stroke of the Engine; 
whereof for Medals or Medallions, the Height of 
their Relievo makes it neceffary that the Stroke be 
repeated feveral Times; to this end the Piece is taken 
out from between the Dyes, heated, and return’d a- 
gain *, which Procefs in Medallions , and large Me* 
dais , is fometimes repeated fifteen or twenty Times, 
ere the full Imprefiion be given ; Care being taken 
every Time the Planchec is remov’d to take off the 
fuperfluous Metal, ftretch’d beyond the Circumfe¬ 
rence with a File.—Add to this, that Medallions and 
Medals of high Relievo , by reafon of the Difficulty 
of damping them in the Balancier, or Prefs, are 
ufually fird cad or moulded in Sand, like other Work 
of that Kind, and are only put in the Prefs to per- 
feft them; by reafon the Sand does not leave them 
clean, finooth, and accurate enough.— Medals there¬ 
fore receive their Form and Imprefiion by Degrees; 
Money at once. 

The Rule whereby they judge the ftfedal to befuf- 
ficiencly damp’d is, when feeling it with the Hand, 
it is found firm, and not to be Ihaken, as filling the 
Dye equally every where. 

Antient Manuscri pts, are alfo Pieces of Anti¬ 
quity very much efteem’d by Antiquaries , and other 
curious, the great Number of rare and uncommon 
ones rendering always a Library valuable. 

There are antient Manttfcripts , which like Medals 
of the fird Clafs, have no Price, fuch as all Originals 
of any Confequencc, either Hidory, Sacred or Pro- 
phane, Divinity, efpecially the Books of the New 
Tefiament *, thofe of the Old given for fuch, being 
nothing elfe but fimple Copies, though even fome of 
thofe Copies are very valuable ; the antient Fathers of 
the Church as St. Athanofius , Origcn , Juft in the 
Martyr , St. Baftl, Sr. Jerome, St. yluguftin , St. Cy¬ 
prian, St. Ambrofe , &c. The Hidory of both the 
Greek and Roman Empire. That of the different Mo¬ 
narchies which have rifen from the Ruins of thofe two 
Empires, &V. £s?r but among thofe Originals and 
fcarce Copies, there are fo many fpurious ones, tho 
fo well counterfeited, that the bed Antiquary is often 
deceived in them. There are even fome ManufcripM 
written, fince the Invention of Printing, which are 
impofed upon us, as having preceded that ingenious 
and ufeful Art. 

It is not very cafy to didinguifh an antient Mann* 
feript from a counterfeited one, efpecially thofe in tho 
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oriental Language,' whole briginals being all loft, by - 
the different Revolutions happening in thofe Coun- i 
tries where they were firft written; and thofe Lan- ( 
oua^es, as they are fpoken at prefen c, very different < 
from what they were at firft, we cannot compare them i 
with the Copies, and therefore are obliged to truft to i 
thofe Copies, often but too imperfect, as if they were 

Originals. , . * 

I know very well that all Originals in thofe Lan- ’ 

guages have not undergone the fame Fate ; efpecialJy ’ 
as to the Books of the new Teftament,and the Works ; 
of fome of the antient Fathers of the Grecian Church, < 
of which there are flill fome few Originals extant, j 
which have been faved from the Ruin of the Eaftern 
Empire ; and even thofe are but in a very fmall Num¬ 
ber, and to be feen but in the moft celebrated Libra¬ 
ries 5 , as thofe of the Vatican , of the King of France, 
of the Grand Duke, the Bodleian and Cottonian Li¬ 
braries, &c. 

The be ft Manufcript Bibles are thofe copied by the 
Jews of Spain. Thofe copied by the Jews of Ger¬ 
many are lefs exaft but more common.—-The two 
Kinds are eafily diftinguifhed from each other ; the 
former being in beautiful Charatfters like the Hebrew 
Bibles of Bomberg, Stephens , and Plantin ; the other 

in Characters like thofe of Munjler and Gryphius. -- 

F. Simon obferves, that the oldeft Manufcript Hebrew 
Bibles are not above 6 or 700 Years old ; nor does 
Rabbi Menaham , who quotes a vaft Number of them, 
pretend any of them exceed 600 Years. 

There are feveral different Manufcripts of the Bible 
in all the oriental Languages, viz. Hebrew, Samari¬ 
tan, Chaldee , Syriac , Arabic , Mthiopic, Cophtic , (of 
which there’s one in the King of France\ Library) 
and Greek . 

The great Difference found between the different 
Manufcript Copies of the antient Fathers, and the 
Faults and Imperfections they are crowded with, pro¬ 
ceed fometimes from the Ignorance, fometimes 
from the Unfaithfuinefs, and fometimes from the 
Partiality of the Coppifts; which the better to un¬ 
der (land, we mu ft know, that moft of thofe Copies 
were written by Monks, who often for want of very 
well underftanding the true Senfe of thofe Fathers, 
whole Works they were employed to copy or tran- 
feribe, or perhaps divided in their Sentiments, as to 
religious Matters, each of them gave to the Original 
what Senfe they thought moft favourable to the 
Seft they were moft inclined to; and as the oriental 
Church has been always infe&ed with Herefy and 
Schifm, and its Peace difturbed by an infinite Num¬ 
ber of different Scfts, it is not at all furprifing, if 
a great many of the antient Manufcripts of the Fa¬ 
thers, we have among us, have often made us fufpe<ft 
the Authors of PJeterodoxy, and have even been 
often the Occafion of our religious Divifions. 

I do not believe it necefiary to take any great No¬ 
tice here of Mummies , which arc alfo confidered as 
Pieces of Antiquities, fince we have but very few, 
perhaps none at all, genuine ones; and as ever fince 
our Antiquaries have dealt that Way, we have no 
lefs than twenty Ptolomics , befides as many Cleopa * 
tra's brought over to us, befides thofe left under the 
Egyptian Pyramids, and referved, as I fuppofe, to 
divert our Pofteriry, as thefe have diverted us, though 
at the fame Time they have very much puzzled our 
Antiquaries in the Explanation of the Hieroglyphicks, 

thofe Mummies arc poudered with,* - I remember 

Very well that thelaft Cleopatra I law (for I have feen 
already five or fix for my Share) one of thofe 
learned Gentlemen was poring over the Hicrogly- 
phicks, the Royal Mummy was adorned with, 
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which were not very few, by which his pretend¬ 
ing he underftood very well that it was really 
Cleopatra , he convinced me that he knew nothing 
of the Matter, and that he was as ignorant in Hie- 
roglyphicks, as he was unacquainted with Cleopa¬ 
tra's Face, while Jiving. 

There are ftill to be feen in fome Cabinets fome 

s 

Cornelian Antiquities ; either in Relievo, or indented, 
which are the fineft Pieces of antique Engravings 
we have left, but there are very few genuine, and 
a vaft Number of fpurious ones to be met with 
every where, efpecialJy in Italy , where they drive 
a Sort of Trade of them, as well as of fpurious 
Medals. 

In the late King’s Reign an Italian Gentleman, 
with whom I had been acquainted at Bologna , had 
brought fome over with him in Regalo, as he was 
pleafed to term it; for fome Engltfb Gentlemen 
he had known while on their Travels in Italy ; 
he landed at Dover , where being addreffed to 
a noted Banker, who was to pay him fome Mo¬ 
ney, the Banker afked him if he had brought any 
Thing along with him liable to pay Duty? My 
Friend anfwered he had nothing but his Cloaths, and 
a few Antique Cornelians , which he /hewed him, 
and told him farther, he defigned them as Pre¬ 
fen ts for fome Friends he had in London ; the 
Banker told him that they were contraband Goods, 
and that he did run the Rifk, if they were found 
upon him, to have them confifcated; but if he 
pleafed, he the Banker, would purchafe them, and 
thereby prevent any Accident of that Kind ; my 
Friend anfwered, that they were not to be fold, 
and that he could not imagine that the Officers of 
the Cuftoms could ever fufpetft he had fuch Things* 
or offer to fcarch him upon the Road, when they 
had not done it at his Landing. Therefore he 
and the Banker parted, feemingly very great 
Friends *, but my Friend was no Sooner arrived at 
Canterbury , but he was vifited at his Inn by the 
Officers, in all Appearance, on the Intelligence of 
the over-officious Banker, and had his Cornelians 

taken from him, which he valued at 250/.-* 

Ac his Arrival in London he applied to General 
IVade , to whom he was recommended : The Ge¬ 
neral, who is one of the moft police, moft com- 
plaifanr, moft obliging, and moft generous Gen¬ 
tleman of the Age, promifed him to a (lift him 
all he could in the Recovery of his Antiques, and, 
in Fa (ft applied, for that Pupofe, ro the King 
himfelf. His Majefty, who naturally abhorred 
Perfidy and Treachery, and was always very ready 
to do good, told General Wade that he would have 
Reftitution made of thofe Effetfts ; but when that 
Order was notified to the Cuflom-houfe, Part of 
the Antiques were miffing, and there was fo many 
Fees to pay for what was left of them, that my 
Friend thought proper to abandon the Prey ; and 
his Friends were obliged to be contented with his 
generous and liberal Intention. 

This Narration, will be thought, perhaps, fo¬ 
reign to my Subjccft, though, in my Opinion, it 
will prove of fome Utility to Travellers, by cau- 
1 cloning them againft thofe Sorts of Antiquaries, 

1 who are always ready to purchafe Antiques , as 

• well as other Things, at a very moderate Rate a 
, and I would have them avoid by all means trufL 

• ing too much to the Probity of Dover* Bankers, 
1 who are Miflagogi of a new Stamp, fince inftead 
; of Ihewing to Strangers the Antiquities of the Place, 
- they on the contrary /hew to thofe of the Place, 
, how to find Antiquities among Strangers. 
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ANTHROPOPHAGI. 


A NTRHOPOPHAGY, from av dgw-n® 3 , Man, 
and (pzyuv, Edcre, to Eat, is the favage and 
barbarous Cultom of eating human Flefh, which 
fome Authors believe to have began foon after theD<?- 
luge ; and attribute it to the Giants, occafioned per¬ 
haps, by the Defcription the antient Poets give us 
of the Ferocity of their Manners, and of their mon- 
ftrous Size, which might have made thole Authors 
fuppofe that they had a very, voracious Stomach ; and 
that the Deluge having laid the Earth wade and defo- 
late ; the Giants, • through Scarcity of other Provi- 
lxons, were obliged to eat human Flefh; though Nim¬ 
rod, who was the fir ft of that Species of Men, is not 
reproached with it in the Sacred Hidory, and is cal¬ 
led by Mofes, Gen. x. q. a mighty Hunter before the 
Lord ; for it is not to be fuppofed that he chofe his 
Sport among Men, elfe, as there were then but very 
few, he had foon extirpated, a fecond Time, the hu¬ 
man Race from the Face of the Earth. 

Anthropophagy has always been rather the Vice of the 
Age, than of any Nation or Country; and Homer 
by reprefenting the Cyclops , the Lejlrlgons , and Scylla, 
as Anthropophagi , or Men-eaters, does it only to con¬ 
demn the Manner of the Times preceding his own, 
and not to upbraid any Nation in particular, with that 
barbarous Cuftom. Though in mod Nations, before 
the Arts and Sciences had been introduced among them, 
to curb their natural Ferocity, and foften their Man¬ 
ners, were addifted to that barbarous Cuftom. Tho’ 
the molt lenfible Part among them, which we’ll 
fuppofe the molt confiderable. Men of an Under- 
ftanding fuperior to the reft, and who confulted their 
Reafon, rather than their fenfual Appetites, could find 
within rhemfelvts, a certain innate Averfion to a 
Cuftom fo contrary- to Humanity and Compaffion, 
and to that natural Inclination every Individual has 
of propagating his Species. They could even have 
been direfted in that by the Examples of other 
Animals, who l'eldom devour thofe of their own 
Species. 

Orpheus is faid to have been the firft who drew 
Men from that favage Cuftom, which gave Rife to 
the Fable of his taming Lions and Tygers. 

Syhcfircs homines, facer , intcrprcfque Deo rum 
Cit'dibits , & victa f/f.do deterruit Orpheus: 

Diblits ah hoc lenire Tigrcs , rapidofqtic Leones. 

Hor ach. 

Mr. Petit, ti famous French Surgeon, has difputed 
the Quell ion, whether or no Anthropophagy was con¬ 
trary to Nature, though the Controverly is not of a 
very great Confequence to Mankind, nor the Que¬ 
ll ion very difficult to be refolved. Nature, confidered 
in it fell, and a b drafted from all its differential Quali¬ 
ties, is a careful and tender Mother, which contri¬ 
butes all in her Power towards the Prefervation and 
Propagation of its Productions, and leeks the De- 
IIruction of none ; never better pleafed than while 
the rational, fen drive, and vegetable World are in 
a fiourifhing State, and that juft CEconomy and Sub¬ 
ordination cflabliflicd from the Beginning, between 
every Individual for the Prefervation of the whole, 
lublids always in the fame good Order. But if we 
can rculonahly fuppofe, that we might fee Nature in 
another ProlpeCl, as in fome Mcafure partial in its 
Operations, and more intent on the Prefervation of a 
certain favourite Kind ; we’ll foon underhand that 
the favourite Kind mull be the human Race, without 
whole Concurrence, Nature itfclf would foon be in 
a languiftiing State, fince its natural potential Fertili¬ 
ty, the Temperature of the bed Climates, and the 
Influences of the mod aufpicious Planets, would re¬ 
main unaftive; or rather their united Efforts prove 
ineflcftuaJ, if not helped, in their different Operations 


by Men’s Induftry: ’Tis that Induftry alone, which 
excites the natural Fertility of Nature’s Womb, by 
procuring an Ingrefs into it, to the prolifick Beams 
of that radiant Planet, whofe Approaches change 
her deepeft Mourning, into the inexpreffible Joys of 
a bridal Day. How could it be then a Queftion, 
whether or no the Deftruftion of fo kind a Friend, 
and fo potent an Ally, is againft Nature or no? Buc 
without having Recourfe to thofe Metaphyfical Con- 
fiderations, let us but confult ourfelves, and liften to 
the Diftates of that fame Nature within us, and we’ll 
foon find by our natural Appetite naufeating againft 
fuch barbarous Cuftom, that Anthropophagy is againft 
Nature; and that thofe who have followed it mud have 
filenced its Diftates, and proved infenfible to its Mo- 


tions. 
c 


Some extraordinary Circumftances, when Famine, 
Hunger, and the Prefervation of a confiderable Body 
of Men, feem to have tolerated that Cuftom, prove 
nothing in Defence of Anthropophagy , or that it is 
not unnatural to devour our fellow-Creatures; even 
the mod obdurate, efpecially thofe who had not re¬ 
nounced all Sentiments of Humanity, have com- 
paffionated the unhappy Fate of thofe reduced to 
that cruel Neceffity; which has been fometimes 
the deplorable Fate of People at Sea, who have 
been forced to decimate themfelves, and eat fome of 
their Companions to fave the reft ; but then, without 
that cruel Expedient, the whole Crew was in immi¬ 
nent Danger, and there was no other Remedy left for 
their Prefervation, but that; and then with what a 
Flood of Tears and Number of Sighs, Nature ufed 
to feafon thofe unfavory Viands! Though were we 
to fllence Nature, fteal the cruel Banquet from our 
Sight, and confult only our fenfual Appetites, human 
Flefh being fed more delicioufly than others, is alfo 
more palatable and fucculent; buc I hope that our 
fenfual Appetite is not to be accounted as .a Nature 
in us. 

During long Sieges, the Befieged being reduced to 
the laft Extremity for want of Provifions, have thro* 
Obftinacy, and rather than furrender to an implacable 
Enemy, have had Recourfe to that cruel Expedient. 
On thofe Occafions, Mothers themfelves have de¬ 
voured their own Children ; as it happened while Je- 
rtfalem was befieged by Fit us, which being related 
to Titus himfclf, at that Time the mod human and 
the moft compaftionate of Mankind ; he was fo fhock’d 
at it, that he called to the Gods tutelary of the Ro- 
man Empire to witnefs, that he was guiltlefs of that 
Piece of Barbarity ; in Faft, the Jews were the only 
ones to be blamed on that Occafion, fince they knew 
they mud furrender at laft, and could not do it to 
a more merciful and generous Foe than was Titus. 

Thus fome Chriftian Countries have alfo been re¬ 
duced, on fuch Occafions, to the fame Neceffity; 
but as fuch Practice is contrary to the Principles of 
the Chriftian Religion, which tolerates nothing but 
what’s agreeable to the drifted Rules of Humanity, 
and that we have no authentick Memoirs to fupport 
thofe Accounts, we’ll look upon them as Apocry¬ 
phal. 

’Tis true, that Chridianicy was accufed in its In¬ 
fancy, by the Pagans, of being guilty of Anthropo¬ 
phagy ; of celebrating Thy eflea Eptila , and allowing 

JEdipodci concubitus, -They affirmed that in .the 

My defies of their Religion, the Chridians killed a 
Child, and fended on his Flefh ; but this proceeded 
fiom the imperfeft Notion they had of thole Myftc- 
ries, particularly that of the Eucharift and Commu¬ 
nion, wherein the Chridians confcfled they received 
the Flefh and Blood of their divine Saviour Jeftu 
Chrijt *, and as the Pagans were ignorant in what Man¬ 
ner that great and incompreheniible Myftery was el- 

fefted, they took Occafion from their Ignorance to 

calumniate 
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calumniate the Cbriftians, as, if they had been really 

Anthropophagi •- , ... . 

Anthropophagy is banifhed at r prefent from a incog, all 

civilized Nations, and confined to fome Parts,..of A/-- 
ri$a and America , among barbarous and d,efpicable 
Nations, who have nothing of Man but the, fingle Ap¬ 
pearance, and who feaft on the Flefh of their Ene¬ 
mies, taken Prifoners in War. a Tis faicf that - the 
Hottentots at the Cape of good Hope, are of that Kind ; 
and I have been informed by a Roman Catholick 
Miffionary, that the Tapicourous,^ favage Nation on 
the Coaft of Brazil, were Anthropophagi , before he 
came among them, where he was twenty Year&be- 
fore he could conquer in them that favage and bar¬ 
barous Appetite 5 that even fome of thofe he had con¬ 
verted to Chriftianity, were often guilty of that 
Practice, and were never better- pleafed, than when 
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they could, %al i frp(Tvdvm.,t 9 theft* -inhuman, Banquet;» 
That they were ; eveft fo much, ufed; to. it, that whea; 
fir ft they abftained from-it, it c^ufed aSprt.iof Revo- ; 
lutipn.in the Humoyrs.of their• Body, fo as- to canfe- 
a Sort pf Sicknefs among them,, which ceafed when 
once thpr Stpmach was-accuftomed to other Food, .. 

Livy tells us, that) Hqnyibal made-Jiis Soldiers eat 
human Flefh, to : render them mpre fierce and daring, 
in Battle*^ And Pliny mentions Scythians, and Sanyo-. 
matans\ Solinus , Ethiopians \ and Juvenal, Egyptians i- 
who accuftomed themfelves to this., horrible Repaflv 
Plin, Hi ft, Nat, l, 4. c,. 12 . /. 6 . c. 17 . 30. lib, 7 . c . 2 . 
Solin. Polyh, <;. 33. ,w,hich cannot be believed.of fa. 
great a Man. as Hannibal ; efpecially on the finglef 
Report of Livy , who is not a very faithful and: dm-* 
partial Hiftorjian, no more than Pliny . . 
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APOTHECARIES. 


A pothecary, from a? ro^xu, shop , is 

a Perfon whole Profefiion is to execute the 
Phyfician’s Prefcriptions, in the Preparation and Com- 
pofition of Medicines or Remedies, which are to be 
adminiftred to the Patient. 

I fay, to execute the Phyfician’s Prefcriptions, con¬ 
trary to the common Praftice of a vaft Number of 
Apothecaries, who when they are once inflated in a 
Shop, (adorn’d with Boxes, Vials, and Gallipots, 
molt of them empty, and with the leaft Tinfture of 
Pharmacy, often but with a very confufed one, ; ancf 
almoft always without the leaft Notion of Phyfictc) 
have the Impudence to aft as Phyfician s; a^nd .with a 
Temerity which the Legiflatqre of all Natio^s has at 
all Times, and in all Ages condemn’d as pernicious 
to the Commonwealth, adminifter of their own Head, 
and without proper Advice, pretended Remedies, 
more capabfe tpdeftroy the Cpnftication of a Patent, 
and accelerate his Death, than to reftore him to his 
priftine Stafe of,Health. 

It is npt always the Merit pf the Apothecary, ' but 
rather that of his Shop, which gives him the Vogue 5 
an experienced and learn’d one, if fettled in a Cor¬ 
ner, or in an indifferent Manner, is difregarded, if 
not entirely,d,efpifed, while an Afs, who has Money 
enough to pyrehafe, une boutique Men Ac balance, or 
a well accuftom’d Shop (as they call it) fo as to be 
ready to pop into it, at the Demife or Retirement 
From Bnfinefs of an eminent one, comes prefendy 
ipto a flourifhing Praftice, and with his Quid'pro 
Quo’s, or Ripopees, kills as many Patient;?,, jn,^ few 
Months, as his judicious and experienced, Predeceffor 
had faved in feveral Years of regular Praftfee, tho’ 
it is very rare to. hear that he is charged, with thofe 
Murders j why ? becaufe his Sh,op has, been for feve¬ 
ral Years before, a Shop of very great Bpfinefs, 'apd 
very noted, therefore the Merit is in the Shop, not in 
the Perfon that keeps it. . 

The Irregulafity of the Apothecaries ,ih their Pra¬ 
nce has rendered them in feveral Countries ,'the Scoff 
of Mankind* in feveral Provinces of Fraflcf, they 
are excluded, by their Profefflon, from all the PI apes 
or Pofts of Honpur in the Towns or Citfe^ whpre 
they are fettled,, pone of them pan bechofen Mayor, 
or Echcvin, who is a Sort of Alderman, and ary hot 
tank’d among clip Burgefics* they are no where fo 
well refpeftecl as they are hpre, and perhaps Vthe'fe is 
no Place where tliey deferve it lefs, , ThoygjV J dpn’c 
fpeak here of allj the Apothecaries in general, fenc^ 
l am confcipm co, tpyfelf, that it is a very' hqnpuija^e 
I rofefflon, apd vpry advantageous to thp, Common; 
wealth, when praftifed according to the Regulations 
made fpr that fiirpofe. , , ,• . ... 

A good Apftbwary who does not attempt, (q.fqar 
a ooyo his Sphere is,as much to be valued ana re- 
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fpefted as a Phyfician,‘and they both aft aUvays .iri 
concert for the Prefcrvadpn.of their,,Patient, and his 

Recovery,--On .the SJdll of .theApothecary in the 

Preparation of the Remedies, depends in part the Suc- 
cefs, of. the Phyfician,. and a vaft Number of Patients 
die, not th.ro’ want of Judgment,.Knowledge or Ex? 
perience. in the . Phyfician, but, becaufe the. ignorant 
Apothecary, did nor; or would not underftand how to 
execute; his Prefcrjpfions. 

If I. mention here that an Apothecary will not.fome^. 
times itnderftand thq Prefcriptions. of a Phyfician* 
’tis becaufe therq are fome of them,'wild pretending 
to a greater Knowledge, and Experience than the Rhy- 
fician himfelf, have the.Yanity Co/lay.aJide hjg.-Prp- 

fcriptlqns and preferibe'themfelves.—“If theRemer 
dy h as the defired : Effeft,. then the. Apothecary difeo- 
vers, himfelf,, and gajns the Reputation 'due to the 
Phyfi.cian *, if the Remedy .mifearry. the Apothecary 
(lands „ hid behind the Curtain, and the Phyfician 
bears the’Brunt,, and a^nfwers for the..ill Sucxefs. 
Thrpygh fuch unfair Dealing, tl \e Apothecary ofccu 
fiqds‘the Secret to fupplant the Phyfician in a'Fa¬ 
mily-which he had - feryed faithfully, and that Fami¬ 
ly is expofed to all tfte- Dangers which, may be oc- 
cafioned by the Ignorance and Blunders of the Apo- 

thecary.r. -That Family is, not expofed herc’alone,- 

for, infatuated with the pretended Skill of its Appthez 
cary, it recommends him to another Family ; that 
Family to‘another, a|nd thus till the Apothecary, like 
Michael Morin, or the. Mock Do tier, is made Phyfi¬ 
cian alm'pft in fpite of himfelf. 

: There is another Allurement in this which contri^- 
bytes much towards,cftablilhing the Reputation of an 
Apothecary, which is the View of faving.a Phyfician’s 
Fees,, \yji.ich in England are certainly very exorbitant, 
and, vyliiqh render the Apothecary more neceffary than 
if thofe,,Fees ; wpre more moderate,^—A Patient 
confider$, that if lie has a Phyfician, fqid an Apothe - 
ct}ry\}z mud pay both i that if he lias the Phyfician 
alone, chat won’t do, -for tho’,lie vyrites his Prcfcrip- 
^P. ns ?;could very well execute them, he will nor, 
dr n^.ufi;^ not, Unlefi;|)c chu/cs r to ; be confider’d as a 
Qti(iclt, ( pr expofed, ’to. lofe his Credit among thqApo- 
tbfcfyrffi when, on (he contrary, if they;have.a, good 
4 p 9 !pf!^y> they.' Have both a Bliyfififen and. an .Apo- 
thecary 1 \ j\c\\\ ] are, only , obliged to f p^qqc;*, without 
confidWP^ the grqatlnconveniencies tjiey are expofed 
tP falfe Reafoning. 1. Tlfat’^rufting their 

LiveSiimo.thc Hapc^ of a Perfep ?j ..wHo ; luvjpg no 

^at ( he.J) Mj ftfauir 4 Qd in a Shop 
amopg (Pots and Bo^es ?< and mo,, oth.tjr .Learning, hup 
yvhatJie has pilfered,.from' fome.iAmhors, among 
wliopvft was inipofjifile he could' rpolce iv juft Diffe¬ 
rence between the-goofl apd'.biit), is equally \m r 
ppfllble he fiioiild knovv their, difierenc .Conflicutiops^ 

the 
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the Caufes, a'rtd the different Symptoms of their Ma¬ 
ladies, when and how to apply the Remedy, which 
mod be the EfFcft of a ferious Application, and a 
long Study, and which we cannot acquire but by the 
frequent and repeated LefTonsof profound and learn’d 
Matters in that divine Science, on which depend 
the Safety and Prefervation of every individual Sub- 
jeft of the Republick.- 1 make the fame Diffe¬ 

rence between a Phyfician and an Apothecary , that 
is between a fkilful Painter, and the Perfon who 
mixes his Colours ; as it would be a Preemption de- 
ferviog Punifhment in that Perfon to attempt to 
tOUch his Matter’s Work, it is equally the fame in 
an Apothecary who prefumes to invade a Pbyfician’s 
Province. 

What! for Example, cannot-we trufl to a good and 
experienced Apothecary , who, for leveral Years, has 
executed all the Prefcriptions of the moft famous Phy- 
fieians of the Age, and has always accompany’d them 
in the moft difficult and dangerous Cafes ? While 
he has all thofe Prefcriptions filed in his Shop, and 
knew for what Diftempers they were written ? If he 
won’t truft wholly ro his Judgment, can’t he have Re- 
courfe to thofe. Prefcriptions, and execute them in 
the fame manner he has fo often done already, while 
he was an Eye-witnefs of the good Effeft they have 
produced? No;'for we know by Experience, that 
the fame Prefcripcion which has had a good Effeft 
once, has often produced a contrary one, though 
adminifter’d to the fame Perfon, and for the fame 
Malady.—Our Conftitution is expofed to the fame 
Changes and Variations the Age and the Seafons are 
fubjeft to *, fuch and fuch Conftitutions are not the 
fame this Year they were the Year before; they 
have been more affected by the Seafons, which alfo 
have not been the fame ; their Diet has been diffe¬ 
rent, and confequently has alter’d the Quality of the 
Humours, their Confidence, Quantity, &V. and 
therefore are to be treated in a different Manner 
(as we’ll explain it more at large in the Treatife of 
Phyfick) though perhaps for the fame Diftemper ; 
how can then thofe old Prefcriptions, if ever fo good, 
be of any Utility to the Apothecary ? And how can 
he anfwer to God and Men, for adminiftring them 
at Random ? Are our Lives of fo little Confequence 
as to be trifled with ? Are the Members of a Com¬ 
monwealth to be cut off with. Impunity? Unlefs it 
be the gangrened ones, and then the Body politick 
has other Executioners appointed for that Office. 

If an Apothecary is called to a Patient by a Princi¬ 
ple of Parfimony, to fave Money, People are alfo 
miftaken in that; for if feemingly, an Apothecary , 
hecaufe forbidden, takes no Fees, he neverthelefs 
finds the Secret to have them paid in the Procrafti- 
nation of the Cure, and in the vaft Number of Bo¬ 
lus’s, Juleps, Pills, Electuaries, Apozems, &c. he 
loads his Patient with, when perhaps an able Phyfi¬ 
cian, had cured him in half the Time, and with 
half the Remedies. Therefore if a Patient would 
take the Pains to make an exaft Calculation of what 
it has coft him, when attended by his Apothecary 
alone, and when by both a Phyfician and an Apothe¬ 
cary^ he'll find that the firft has been a great deal more 
chargeable to him than the laft. 

Not but that I know very well that it is often very 
expen five to have both, efpecially when the Phyfician 
is one of thofe who are in Fee with the Apothecary , 
who to retain him for future Services, or to Ihcw his 
Gratitude for pa ft Favours, preferibes ten Times more 
Phyfick than the Patient has really Occafion for; for 
in Fa ft very few Apothecaries like a Phyfician who 
preferibes but a little Phyfick; elfe how could they 
Jive in fuch Splendor, as fome of them do, if Phyfi¬ 
cians were to prefume to recover their Patients with 
two or three Ample Prefcriptions? It would be a 

Crime of Lezc-Faculty, as Molicre calls it.--If a 

conlcicntious Phyfician offers to leave a Patient’s 
Chamber, without putting Pen to Paper j the Apo¬ 
thecary commonly informs the Patient, by Way of 
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Friendftiip, j that whenever his Phyfician does nofpfe- 
feribe, he need not give him any Fee. A. Patient 
who loves his Mofiey is apt enough to take fuch an 
Hint; and if the Doftor is not a Man of very dull 1 
Apprehenfion, he takes Care not to commit the fame 

Fault a fecond Time.-Happy would it be for the 

miferable Patients here in Town, if the Load of un- 
necefiary Phyfick which they fwallow down, though 
it does them no Good, did them no Harm, it would 
be no great Matter if their Pockets alone fmarted for 
their Folly; but alas! this is not the Cafe; their 
Lives, or at leaft their Conftitutions often pay for it. 
A Phyfician, to keep in with the Apothecary, is often 
obliged to filence his Confcience, and forget the fureft 
Rules of his Arc. And fometimes fo far (let it be faid to 
the Scandal, not of the Profefiion, but of the Praftice,) 
as to deftroy by a fecond Remedy the good Effeft the 
firft had produced, to keep himfelf and his Apothecary 
longer in Pay, whereby the Patient is often reduced 
to fuch Extremity, that both Phyfician and Apotke - 
cary found themfelves at laft out of their Latitude, and 
. the poor Patient is very well off, if after a tedious 
Rotation of Remedies, and Counter-Remedies* he is 
fo happy as to efcape Scot-Free.-So that our Con¬ 

ftitutions arc, properly fpeaking, a Stage where thofe 
Charlatans play their Farces to pick our Pockets.' ■ 

There is another Artifice ufed by Phyficians, efpe¬ 
cially young ones, who want Practice, to ingratiate 
themfelves with Apothecaries , which is that of entring 
into Copartnerfhip with them.-A young Phy¬ 

fician, juft come from the Univerfity, and who has 
fome Money, by going to lodge at an Apothecary's , 
or in his Neighbourhood, and by prefenting a gold 
Watch, a Tankard, or fome other trifling Matter to 
the Lady, may depend on being called to the next 
Patient, capable to give a handfome Fee, or worthy 

of a copious Recipe. -'Such Argument is more per-? 

fuaflve than the moft authentick Diploma’s obtained 
of the beft Faculty in Europe. 

Guy Putin , a French Phyfician, exclaims loudly 
again ft fuch Mai-Praft ices among the Apothecaries at 
Paris, whom he calls in his Lettres Chotfies , des Cui- 
finiers Arahefques , who to be eveh with him, would 
have had him profecuted for Atheifm ; and went fo 
far as to attempt to furprife the King’s Piety againft 
him.— 1 —They gained the Clergy on their Side, who 
cenfur’d Pat in’s Letters as obfeene, prophane, and 
what not; but however Path proved at laft too 
ftrong for the murthering Fraternity, for he perfuaded 
the Phyficians of Paris to employ as few Apothecaries 
as they could, and to preferibe fuch Remedies (which 
he knew very well, would have a better Effeft than 
all the Ripopces of an Apothecary’s Shop) by Valets, 
Chambermaids, and other Servants.— They had alfo 
a Book printed, which is dill extant, called Le Me* 
decin Charitable , which contained a great Number 
of Prefcriptions, for the beft and moft Ample Prepa¬ 
rations, with the loweft Price fixed to it.— The Book- 
feller appointed to fell this Book, fold alfo thofe Pre¬ 
parations ; all Syrups were fold for two Sous an Ounce, 
and the Reft of the Medicines at the fame moderate 
Rate; and for a ftill greater Humiliation of the Apo* 
thccaricsy they obtained an Arret of the Council, 
which fubjefted all the Apothecary Shops of Paris , to 
the Infpeftion of the Phyficians. That Arret was re- 
giftcred in Parliament, and for a very confiderablc 
Time put in Execution by the Phyficians, with the 
greateft Exaftnefs and Severity, vifiting and rum¬ 
maging every fix Monthsal) the Gally-pots and Boxes 
in th e Apothecaries-Shops of Paris , deftroy ing, throw¬ 
ing in the Street, &c. all the ftale Compofuions and 
other poifonous Medicines, which they thought rio? 
fit to be adminiftred to a Patient; but in Procefs of 
Time thofe Arrets, like our Aftsof Parliament, grow 
old, and are very little minded. The Phyficians of 
Paris vific ftill, perhaps once a Year, the Apothecaries 
Shops, but it is only lor form Sake ; as in the fame 
Manner the Qucft-Men vific here our Shops lor 

Weight and Mcafure; for the Apothecaries, who 

know 
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know the Day ‘fixed for the Phyfician’s Vifit, take 
Care to have nothing in their Shops but what can bear 
InfpeCtion, juft as feme of our Shopkeepers have two 
Sets of Weights, falfe ones for the whole Year, and 
good ones againft the Queft comes, which is a fcan- 
dalous PraCtice in the Queft-men, not to furprife them 
unawares, fince they fhould confider how much the 
pooreft Sort of People fuffers by fuch illicit Way of 
trading.-—“Let this Advice be given en Paffant. 

As for the Apothecaries Shops of Paris, we are 
obliged to confefs that they are not at prefentfo much 
peftered, or rather infeCted with poifonous Compo¬ 
sitions, as they were, perhaps, in Patin’s Time.- 

As they have better and more correct Pharmacopeia's 
or Dijpcnfaries, fuch as that of Char as, V Emery, (Ac. 
than they had then ; they are not obliged to old galle- 
nical Preparations of Ripopees , whofe Preparations 
were very expenfive, and which were fpoiled in a few 
Months.-—-Another Advantage which the Parifian 
Apothecaries have, is, that moft of them are Perfons of 
liberal Education, and therefore capable, with the 
Afliftance of their Practice, to acquire a greater 
Knowledge than thofe deprived of that Advantage, 
notwithflanding which, they feldom attempt any dif¬ 
ficult Cafes without the Advice of a Phyfician, neither 
could they do it if they would, for the French are 
very much infatuated with the Merit of their Phyfi- 
cians, very few of them, particularly thofe of any 
Note, being very willing to die without the Facul¬ 
ty’s Leave. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that a Phyfician’s Fee, 
is not fo exorbitant in France as it is in England, 
which is the Caufe that Phyficians areoftener called to 
Patients. *Tis true, that, thofe the moft in Vogue 
excepted, all other Phyficians content themfelves al- 
moft always with what the Patient is pleafed to give 
them, and they all vifit the Poor gratis ; a Phyfician 
there would foon lofe his Reputation, if it was known 
that he has refufed to vifit a Patient, becaufe he had 
no Fee to give him, which is not the Cafe here in 
England , for I really believe that the Supinenefs and 
Self-Intereft of our Phyficians' is the Caufe that our 
Apothecaries are fo much in Vogue, and reforted to.— 
For to fpeak impartially, arid without Prejudice, the 
Difference between our Phyficians and our Apotheca¬ 
ries is, that our Apothecaries have a great deal more 

Charity and Compaffion than the Phyfician.*-A 

Phyfician would be afhamed to have his Coach (lop¬ 
ped at the Door of a poor Man, while the Apothe¬ 
caries feldom refufe to go there a Foot, and not only 
give all the Advice they are capable of gratis to the 
poor Patient, but fupply him likewife with Remedies 
from their Shops, which are commonly very good; 
fome of them are even fo kind, that when the Cafe is 
difficult, they apply to the Phyfician they are moft 
intimate with for his Advice, who dare not refufe 
them, though he would the poor Patient; for which 
our Apothecaries are very much to be commended 
and valued ; for if the Patient die, through their 
Want of Knowledge, it is not their Faulr, (fince they 
have done all that could be reafonably expected from 
them,) but of the Phyfician, who had the Barbarity to 

refufe his Advice.- 1 know that fomc Phyficians 

pretend to give their Advice gratis to the Poor, but 
it is only to thofe who are able to wait on them ; as 
for the others who arc forced to keep their Bed, and 
confcquently want it moft, they muft go without. 

If the few Abufes, which have been ’introduced 
among our Apothecaries, were reformed, they would 
ben Body of Men Bill more valuable, and more fer- 
viccable to the Commonwealth than they are.—— 
Such Reformation would be ertfily accomplifhed, if 
they would take the following Method. 

. i. To eftablifh an Order among them, That each 
Apothecary fhould take but a. certain Number of Ap¬ 
prentices at once, which ffiould never exceed two for 
thofe of the moft in vogue.*-;—That thofe Apprentices 
Jbould underftand Latin , at lead. —- That they 
mould not fpend half their Time in going of Errands, 
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or in the Drudgery of the Houfe*-biit ap[ 51 y them- 
felves wholly to the Study, and PraCtice of their Art;-' 

in which they can never be too perfect;--That when 

their Time of Apprenticefhip is expired, they fhould ’ 
undergo a fevere Ex amen by the Genfbrs of the Col¬ 
lege of Phyficians, before they could fet Up for them¬ 
felves.--And that thofe who then ffioiild be-fbund 

* 

deficient, fhould be obliged to ferve as Joufneyfriail 
(for which they fhould be dllowed a competent Main¬ 
tenance from the Apothecary they ferve) till they 
have gained a due Qualification. 

2. That all Difpenfaries, eftablifhed under Pretence 

of felling Medicines cheaper than an Apothecary caii 
afford to fell them, fhould be entirely fuppreffed ; in 
Confequence whereof the Price of thofe Medicine^ 
fhould be fixed by the College of Phyficians; for it is 
equally unjuft, that the Publick fhould be impofed- 
upon, as it is that the Apothecaries fhould be deprived 
of an honeft and competent Livelyhood, agreeable to 
their Profdfion, which is a very honourable one among 
us. • ' 

3. That all the Petty Shops of Quacks, and igno¬ 
rant Retailers of poifonous Noft'rums, fo prejudicial to 
the Common*wealth, fhould be entirely fuppreffed; 
and the Delinquents punifhed with -the utmoft Seve¬ 
rity ; whereby we fhould loon fee a .very great .Re^- 
form in that formidable Army of Apothecaries , fo 
loudly and fo juftly complained of jfor it is a Scan¬ 
dal to the Profeffion to fee ignorant Puppies-turri 
Apothecaries , becaufe they do riot know what’elfe tc* 

do.-For my Parr, I know a whole Regiment of 

them, who if they were fent on Our foreign Expedi¬ 
tions would do more Execution, by their pretended 
Skill among our Enemies, than even our brave and 
invincible Vernon hirhfelf; for two or three of them 
introduced into a Spanijb Garrifon; would foon find 
the Secret of fending three Parts of it over the 
Acheron . 
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4. To have always their Shops flocked with the 
beft Medicines, to be very careful 1 -in the Choice of 
their Drugs, never buying them for their Gheapnefs* 
but becaufe they are good.——Thofe Drugs cohfift 
in Gums, Refins, Wood , Roots, Barks, Fruits, Sim¬ 
ples, Balfams , &c.—^-The Gums are. Gum Amine* 
Arabic, Gutta, Adraganth, Ammoniac, Opoponax* 
Aftu Foetida, Bdellium, Balm, Benzoin, Camphor, 
Copal, Elemy, Frahkincenfe, Euphorbium, Galba- 
num, Lacca, Manna, Myrrh, "Olibanum, Sagape*-’ 
num, Sanguis Draconjs, Sarcocolla, StaCte, Storax; 
Tarcamahaca, (Ac.—- —The Refins- are, Turpentine* 
Maftick, Rofin, Scamony, Jalap,-Turbith, &cr—Bal¬ 
fams, are thofe of Gilead, of Peru', of Tolu, of Copaiba * 
of liquid Amber, of Mecca, and the Carpathian Bal- 

fanv,-The Woods are, Guaiac,' Aloes, Saiffafras- 

Nephereticum, Santal, Sarfaparilla, Afpalathum* 
Eagle-wood, (Ac.- —-The Roots are* Rhubarb, Rha- 
ponric, Ipecacuanha, Jalap, Zedoary, Galangal, 1 1 
Cafiumenar, Gentian, Tarmeric, Liquorice, Madder* - 

(Ac. -The Barks are,’ the Quinquina, or Jefuit’s 

Bark, Macer, Chacarilla, (Ac. - Fruits are, Jujubs, 

Dates, Tamarins, Mirabolans, (Ac.— -—The Flowers 
and Simples, they can be provided with from the 
Botanick Gardens, and Herborift-Shops. 

The Proprieties, Virtues, and Choice of thefe 
Drugs, will make Part of our Pharmacopeia, under 
the Letter P. 

They mud have, alfo, fome Quantity of Electu¬ 
aries, Syrups, Conferves; Tablets or Lozenges* 
Trachea, Billed Waters, (Ac. 

The Electuaries are either foft or folid,— - -The 

foft Eleduaries are, the Treacle, Mithridate or Or- 
vietan* the Confection - of Hamech, that of AJker- 
mes’, the Catholicon, Dinprunum, Diaphasnicum, Ga¬ 
len, Hiera Picra, (Ac. -The Solid Electuaries, are* 

among others, thofe of Carthamunv Rofe* juice, Vio¬ 
let-juice, (Ac. which are alfo called Confervcs, Mr. 
VEmery reckons About 120 Sorts of EleCl uaries, fome 
of which are to be renewed, at leaft twice a Year. 
xThc Compofition, .Qualities, Dofes, (Ac . of thofe 

Electuaries, 
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Eledtuaries we refer alfo to our Pharmacopeia , under 
the Letter P. 

The Syrups are of Violets, of Rofes, of Poppies, 
pf Elder, of Wormwood, of Capilli veneris,- or 
Maiden-hairs, of Lerhons, (and thefe muft be re¬ 
newed every Year) Emetic Syrups , Lien ceric, and 
Antinephretic Syrups ; Chologogue, Phelgmagogue 
Syrups , &c. . . 

Conserves comprehend all Kind of Confers both 
dry and liquid ; whether of Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, 
Roots, Barks, Leaves, prepared with Sugar.—-The mod 
ufual are thofe of Betony, Violets, Mallows, Rofes, 
Rofemary, Kinoi^odon, tec. 

Tablets or Lozenges , are thofe of Juice of Liquo¬ 
rice, of .Althaea, or the Roots Iridis Florentine , &c. 

Troches are thofe. of Coloquintida, or Alhandal, of 
Agarick, Liquorice,' Nutmeg, Amber,. Rhubarb, 
Capers, Myrrh, Rofes, Camphor, Squill as, Vipers, 

tic. 

. The diflilled Waters are thofe of Angelica, Ani- 
feed, Baum, Carraway, Coriander, Cumin, Dittany, 
Fennel, Hyilbp, Marjoram, Mine, Rofes, Rofema¬ 
ry, Saffron, Sage, Scurvy-grafs. Thyme, Cinnamon, 

Citron, Juniper, Lime, Orange, Peach,. &c. - 

Which Preparations, are all to be treated in our Phar¬ 
macopeia. * 

A good Apothecary, who is jealous of his Charac¬ 
ter or Reputation, (hogld never trull to others for the 
Preparation of his. Medicines ; but rather than buy 
them of Chymifts -or other Artifts, endeavour to 
contrive in his own Houle, a Laboratory for that 
Purpofe, like the honed Jofepb Clutton , an experi¬ 
enced and fkilful -Apothecary, in Holborn, who pre¬ 
pares himfelf all his Medicines, and on whofe In¬ 
tegrity, a Phyfician. can entirely repofe himfelf, for 
the Execution of his Prefcriptions; that Gentleman 
has certainly all. th,e good Qualities requifite in an A- 
pothecary , for he is a very great Mafter of his Art, 
has a great deal of Judgment and Experience, is very 
charitable and compaflionate, and wealthy. 

Some Perfons will laugh, perhaps, at this Qua¬ 
lification, though to be wealthy is certainly a very 
neceffary one in an. Apothecary 5 fince it is im- 
poffible a poor Apothecary fhould defray ail the Ex- 
pences he mud be at, if he will have his Shop dock’d 
with all that’s good.-;* - There is this Difference 
between a Phyfician and an Apothecary, that a Phyfi¬ 
cian may be poor and very learned, when on the 
contrary, an Apothecary cannot be poor and a good 
Apothecary.— —A poor one may, it’s true, under- 
ftand his Profeffion very well, but of what Service is 
that Underdanding to us, if he has nothing to ex- 
ercife it upon ? He knows very well how to make 
good Medicines, yes; but he has nothing to make 

them with.*-We mud not defpife Poverty, elfe 

what would become of us Authors! But we are not 
obliged to impair our Health, and endanger our 
Lives to promote it.*—-Therefore I would never en¬ 
courage an Apothecary to fet up Shop, till he be in a 
Condition to do it as it fhould be.—— London is over- 
flocked with thofe Apothecary-Jhops, whofe whole Fur¬ 
niture, don’t contain enough good Drugs to make up 
a Phyfician’s Prcfcription, Their whole Stock con- 
fids, in fomc bad Mithridate, for Bolufes; and a 
(mail Quantity of fimple Waters, and Syrups, for 
Juleps ; with which they deceive the unwary Rabble, 
by giving thofe Poifonous Medicines, fomc. hard 
Names, they do not underftand 5 and for which they 
often pay as much ns if they were good ; and let even 
the Price be ever fo final I, they are always too dearly 
bought.—I laugh, when palling before Rock’s Shop, 
1 fee it crowded with People, whom I fuppofe to be 
tired of their Health, fince they arc fo ready to de¬ 
ft roy their Conflitution, with his Poifonous Nqftrttms . 

■ — If fuch Shops were once fuppreffed, and Coblers 
fent to their Stalls, or Porters to their Knpt again, 
the honeft, induftrious, and fkilful Apothecary would 
have more Bufinefs; and not be fo much tempted to 
invade the Phyficiaa’a Province. 
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The Prince of Conti, Grandfather jo-the-prefer 
P/ince of that Name, once upon, the Rbadfr.om D'A'nd 
to Fans, attended biit.w.i$h very few S^ryants, fount} 
himfelf indifpofed at a final 1 Village, r jan.dy.afking. jf 
there was fome of the Faculty in the, Neighbour hood 
he could fend for, his Highnefs was aSTwered, that 
they had in the very Place an Apothecary and Surgeon 
rendered famous throughout the whole Country, f 0 J 
the vaft Number of Cures he had performed, Q f 
which the Orator was going to make a long Detale 
had not the Prince interrupted him, by ordering the 
famous Doctor to be fetched to him.—:—As it was 
pretty dark when he came, and his Highnefs in Bed 
he could not fo well take Notice of the Phiz of his 
JEfculapius , who adminifired him fome ,Remedies’ 
which really did him a great deal of Good ; for which 
the Prince, who was liberal even to Excefs, ordered 
him fifty Lewis TP or, which was a Sort of For¬ 
tune for the Dodtor, defiring to fee him again the 
next Day, and that he Ihould have the Honour to 
dine with him.-At Table, the Prince took a nar¬ 

rower View of his Medectn, and thought he had 
fome Knowledge of that Face, but when and 
where he had feen it, was what he could not call to 
Mind ; therefore he afked AEfculapius, if he had not 
feen him fomewhere elfe; to which he modeftly an- 
fwered, that he had feen often his Highnefs, and that 
if he would give him leave to wait till after Dinner, 
when the Company would withdraw, he would take 
the Liberty to inform him where. The Prince grant¬ 
ed his Requefl.—Accordingly, after Dinner, he in¬ 
formed his Highnefs, that he had been his Servant, 
and being afked in what Capacity, he anfwered, in 
that of Groom of his Stables. The Prince could not 
help finding at the Odnefs of the Adventure, and 
afked farther, to whom he was indebted for fo ex- 
traordinardary a Metamorphofis, as was that of being 
changed from a Palfernier , or Groom, into an Emi¬ 
nent Do ft or, and how he could have the- Impudence 
to trifle with the Lives of the King’s Subjedts ? He 
anfwered, that he was indebted to no Body, but tp 
himfelf for his happy Change 5 that he had taken hi$ 
Degrees in his Highnefs’s Stables. That he had been 
very fuccefsful in taking Care of his Horfes, and ad* 
minifiring them Remedies, when t, hey. were disorder¬ 
ed, and thought he could be as*, fuccefsful in the 
Cure of Men’s Maladies, under the Sup,petition, that 
there could be no other ^Difference but in the Dofe9 
of the Remedies in which he. had heretofore very 
well fucceeded ; and then bending his Knees, de- 
fired the Prince for God’s Sake, he would not di¬ 
vulge this Secret, which no Body in the Place was 
acquainted with; for if it was once divulged, lie 
fhould lofe his Credit, and confequcntly a handfome 

Livelihood.-The Prince promifed he would not; 

but if he ever heard that any Body died under his 
Hands, he would have him hanged. 

We have a great many of thofe Apothecaries in 
England who have learned their Profdllon in worfc 
Places than Stables; and have often deferv’d that fe* 
vere Punilhment the Groom of the Prince do Co/Ut 
was threaten’d with by, him, for the (requeue Mur¬ 
ders they commit, tho* they efcape with Impunity, 
thro’ the too great Indulgence of the Legiflaturej 
’tis furprifing we are fo well armed againfl: every 
Thing which could injure or endanger the publick 
Good, and wc fuffer patiently every .ignorant Fei; 
low to rob ms of our Lives ; which, with our Liber¬ 
ty are the cleared and moll precious Things we <^n* 
joy in this. World. This may be attributed to the 
Indolence of Phyficians, in.neglecting to ufe.thc 
Rowe/ 4 ,they have by: their Charter, to fetch the Apo¬ 
thecaries Shop9 in and about London ,; to fee if their 
Drugs be , t w hoi fome, and'their, C<?pi petitions ac¬ 
cording to the Form .prelcribed .by.College in 

their Difpenfatory . ' ; , . 

Bartholin complains of the too great; Number ol 
Apothecaries in Denmark \ tho’ thyre ,are but two 
allow’d in all Copenhagen, and one in,each cpnij* 

de ruble 
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Arable Town!— What would he have faid of London, 
where there are upwards of 1300 and half of 
them with no other Talent, but Ignorance and want 
of Experience, fupported with a great deal of Im¬ 
pudence and Affc&ation. 
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To his Majefty belong two Apothecaries \ Salary 
to the firft is 320/. the fecond 275 /. to the Houfhold 

belong alfo two.--The Princes and Princefles have 

alfo their Apothecaries , which is a new Addition of 
Merit in the Perfon preferred to it. 



A P PAR IT I 0 NS : 


A pparition is a fuppofed extraordinary 

or phantaftical Appearance of fome created 
Being, which cannot be rendered vifible, but by a 
Miracle of the Creator. 

Of thefe there fhould be two Kinds, one of fpi- 
ritual Exiftences, which have always fubfifted as fuch, 
and independently of a corporal one, from the firft 
Inftant of their Creation, fuch as Angels, Devils, 
and the other of fpiritual Subftances alfo ; but 
which, for a certain Time, have been intimately 
united with a corporal one, from which, by the 
ordinary Courfe of Nature, they have been feparated 
at laft. 

Apparitions of the firft Kind, remain uncontro¬ 
verted, efpecially among Jews and ChriPfians , both 
authorifed therein, by feveral Paffages of the Old and 
New Teftament ; whereby we are informed, that God 
himfelf, and the Angels have at feveral Times, and 
in different Shapes and Forms, appeared to Mofes , 
and to all the antient Patriarchs; in the New T ft a* 
meat , Mary is vifited by an Angel; Chrift is com¬ 
forted by one, during his Agony in the Garden 5 he 
is tempted in the Defart by an Evil Spirit, 

Apparitions of the fecond Kind, are alfo frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in the fame Holy Writ. The Prophet 
Samuel appeared to Saul* Chrift himfelf appeared to 
his Difciples, feveral Times after his RefurreCtion, in 
the fame Nature, his Divine Efience had been hypo- 
flatically united with, while converfmg with Men 
upon Earth 5 and in the fame Body, fince he bid 
Thomas to put his Hand in the Place of the Nails 

which had fixed him upon the Crofs.-At ChriJFs 

Death the Monuments or Tombs were opened, and 
feveral of the Bodies, which had been buried therein, 
arofe, and appeared to feveral in the City of Jerufa- 
lem. 

Thefe Apparitions of both Kinds, feem to have 
been of an indifpenfible Neceflicy, in the different 
Epocha’s afiigned to them by the Holy Writ. Thofe 
to Adam in the Garden, (if really God had appeared 
to him under any Form or Shape) or if he only let 
him hear a Voice, which is the moft probable 5 and 
which, neverthelefs, may be reckoned a Sort of Ap- 
parition , were neccffary to inftrudl Adam in his Duty, 
or to reproach him with his Crime, after he had fin¬ 
ned.-- Mofes is pofitive that a Cherubim, with a 

flaming Sword, was placed at the Gate, after Adam’s 
Expulfion, to guard the Entrance of the Garden.— 
That Abram, or Abraham , received Angels under a 
human Figure, is clearly related in the Gene/ts ; where¬ 
by we are informed that thofe Angels were fent to 
foretel the Birth of Ifaac,—Mofes aflfures us, that he 
faw a burning Bufh, and heard a Voice from it, which 
ferved to ftrengthen his Faith, and prepare him for 

his Million into AEgypt. - Jacob faw the myfterious 

Ladder, and wreftlcd with an Angel, which feem’d 
neceflary to confirm to him that Right of Primogeni¬ 
ture, which had been transferred to him by a flip- 

pofed Superchcry of Rebecca .— God appeared to 

Mofes am id ft the Thunders and Lightnings of the 
Mount Sinai. - Samuel appeared to Saul , to fore¬ 

warn him of his approaching Overthrow and Death. 

Thi9 laft Apparition , fcem9 to be of another Kind 
kom thofe heretofore mentioned *, and has much 
puzzled the Interpreters of the Holy Bible \ in EfTeft, 
this Hiftory 19 almoft above the Apprchcnfion of a 
^hriftian Mind, that the Pythoncfs , could by her 
Enchantments, have brought forth Samuel t a holy 


Prophet, who while living, had been the facred Re- 
pofitory of God’s moft profound and unfcrutable 
Secrets j who had been the faithful Interpreter of 
his Intentions, and irrevocable Oracles; to whom he 
had committed the Condutft of his People for fo con- 
fiderable a Time, and who had fo faithfully dis¬ 
charged that great Truft. A holy Man, who when 
full of good Deeds and Years, had peaceably flept 
in the Lord, and whofe predeftinated Soul waited 
with the reft of the Eledt, the Refurretftion of the 
firft among the Mortals, to accompany him in Hea¬ 
ven-* how is it pofiible that Enchantments, whofe 
Practice had been forbidden by the Law of Mofes , as 
contradi&ory of the irrevocable Decrees of Divine 
Providence, and concerted only by the Devil, for the 
Deception of weak and fuperftitious Minds, could 
have been of any Effedt on this Occafion ? Can it be 
imagined that a Soul, which was then under God’s 
particular Care and Protection, could have been un¬ 
der the Directions of a Magick Art, and forced to 
obey the Infernal Commands of a Witch ? Or can it 
be fuppofed that the Omnipotent, who by his wholly 
irrefiftible Power, could have procured the Apparition 
of Samuel , would have had Recourle to illicite, or 
rather criminal Enchantments for it ? Therefore no¬ 
thing elfe but a facred Authority could perfuade us of 
the Truth of that Apparition , which under the Light 
of the Gofpel would be confidered by a truly Chriftian 
Mind, as an Impofture. 

The Different Apparitions of Chrift after his Re- 
furredtion, were indifpenfibly neceflary, for to con¬ 
firm his Apoftles in their tottering Faith, as well as 
thofe which happened at his Death in Jerufa lem* for to 
witnefs his approaching Refurredtion ; but we have 
heard of no other Apparition fince, which could be 
fupported by fuch Authority. 

If we believe the Chriftian Hiftories, efpecially 
thofe which have the Sanction of the Church of Rome, 
there are very few holy Perfonages of that Church, 
efpecially thofe who for their exemplary Life, extraor¬ 
dinary Piety, Virtue, Abftinence, PAc. have deferveda 
Place in the Calendar, as Saints, who have not been 
favoured, while living, with fom a Apparitions from the 
Hods of Heaven ; but more particularly, ever fince the 

Inftitution of religious Orders.-If we believe the 

Bernardin Monks, and the Dominican Fryars, Sc. 
Bernard and St. Thomas , were frequently vifited while 
living, by the Virgin Maty, -St. Francis the Pa¬ 

triarch of the Francifcans , received the Stigmates, or 
Marks of the Wounds of Chrift in his Crucifixion, 
from a Crucifix, which appeared to him upon Mount 

Alverni, -But thofe Apparitions* to a Proteftant 

Mind, appear fidlitious and Chymericnl; neither are 
they Articles of Faith, apiong the Roman Catholicks% 
they know very well, that nothing is above the om¬ 
nipotent Power of God, who can, when l^e pleafes, 
diltinguifh his Eledt from the reft of Mankind, by 
fome extraordinary and particular Marks of his Fa¬ 
vour; but they know alfo, that all chat ’9 related to 
them of thofe Apparitions , are not Articles of Faith ; 
and that there is no greater Crime in queflioning the 

Truth thereof, chan in that of believing it.-Thofe 

Sorts of Hiftories arc often invented to engage the 
vulgar and the ignorant to the Practice of Piety and 
Virtue ; fince thofe holy Romances, and the Hope 
of receiving, perhaps, the fame Favours, if they 
follow the lame Courfe of Life, make a deeper Im- 
preflion on their weak Minds, than the moft eloquent 
R r and 
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and pathetick Difcourfe of the beft Orator. There¬ 
fore I don’t fee that there is any Crime to entertain 
them with thole plaufibJe Stories of divine Appari¬ 
tions, which ferve to promote a religious Life. The 
moft ftrid among the Proteftants, approve of a Ro¬ 
mance, interfperied with frequent Incidents, and ju¬ 
dicious Reflections, conducive to Morality and Vir¬ 
tue ; why not thofe Hiftories of Apparitio?is which 
are filled with nothing elfe? For though I don’t think 
myfdf obliged to believe any Kind of Apparitions , 
but thofe authorifed by the New Tejlament, and which 
I muft believe as a Chriftian, (and really I believe no 
other) however, I don’t think it a Crime to fuppofe 
fome others real or fictitious, for the Purpofes hereto¬ 
fore mentioned. 

Befides, it is almoft impoffible, that the Hiftory 
of thofe pretended Apparitions , fliould have a vitiated 
Origin, or a criminal End. Nay, I will even go 
further, and fuppofe, that the Hiftorians have been 
miftaken themfeJves, and wrote upon Memoirs which 
they thought Authentick, and perhaps received their 
Information from the Perfon himlelf, who pretended 
to have been favoured with thofe holy Apparitions , who 
alfo could be excufed from Impofture or Falfhood; 
fince it is very poflibJe, that in the extatick Raptures 
of his Devotions, while his Imagination, and all the 
other Faculties of his Soul, were feized with an ex- 
ceflive Defire of poflfefllng the divine ObjeCl beloved, 
he might have miftaken, then, an Extafy or imagi¬ 
nary Prefence of the ObjeCt, for a real one; and to 
this alone I attribute almoft all other Apparitions 
which have happened at different Times, and in dif¬ 
ferent Ages, from the Beginning. 

Some are of Opinion, that the Apparitions , or Vi- 
fions of the antient Prophets, were nothing elfe but 
Dreams of this Kind ; that God has never been 
otherwife vifible to them, or manifefted himfelf to 
them, but during their Extafy, and in this Manner ; 
that his divine Voice, fo often mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
ture, to have been heard by them, was nothing elfe, 
but a fpecial fecret Infpiration, very little different 
from the Motions of an efficacious Grace ; that to be 
more attentive to thofe fecret Infpirations or Motions, 
they feparated themfelves from the reft of Mankind, 
and retired into Defarts and Solitudes, where, far from 
the Embarras and Tumult of the World, they ap¬ 
plied themfelves wholly to the Contemplations of 
the divine Attributes ; which Contemplation filenced 
all their Paffions, and made them almoft: forget their 
Mortality, thereby to render them the more capa¬ 
ble to liften with a ferious Attention, to the facred 
Dictates of the divine Sapience ; that thus in a Man¬ 
ner feparated from themfelves, and in a perfeCt Exta¬ 
fy of all the Faculties of their Soul, they really 
thought they poflefled what they defired to poffefs, 
and to have feen what they wifhed to fee. That the 
Ideas which they had formed, during thofe Raptures, 
had fo entirely feized their imaginative Faculty, that 
when returned to their natural State or Condition, 
they could not perfuade themfelves that they had been 
in a Dream. 

Such were, fay they, all the Apparitions or Vi- 
fions, Mofcs mentioned he was favoured with in the 
Defart.-In that Manner, and no otherwife he re¬ 

ceived the Decalogue upon Mount Sinai, was direct¬ 
ed in the Conduct and political Government of the 
Ifraclitcs , in the Ceremonies of the Tabernacle, and 

in the Rewards and Punifhmcnts.-Thus was Elias 

fent to Ahab 's Court, and atlvifed to fly from it.--* 

In that Manner Samuel was directed at one Time to 
anoint Saul King over Jfracl, and at another, David. 
——And thus the Holy Ghoft is faid to be the Au¬ 
thor, and to have dictated the holy Writs \ for, con¬ 
tinue p hey, if it is exprefled otherwife in the Scrip¬ 
ture, and laid pofltively, that God fpoke or appeared, 
it is for no other Keaton, than to render the Style 
more pathetick, and more familiar to us, which 
otherwife had been too metaphyfical, and above the 
common Apprehcnfion of human Underftnnding * 
fincc it is a great deal eaficr to conceive, that God 
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appeared to the antient Patriarchs and Prophets, 
der a human Shape 5 and thus habited , fpoke to th e ^ 
than to fay between his divine EfTence, and their 
fpiritual Faculties, there was a certain Communica¬ 
tion of Thoughts, which is incomprehenfible ; anc [ 
they conclude at laft, by faying, that thisCommuni. 
cation was no otherwife fenfible, than that between 
him and the Bleffed in Heaven ; who, though thev 
are faid to fee God Face to Face, to fing his Praifes 
and to converfe with them, fee him neverthelefs, no 
otherwife than as a fpiritual Subftance can fee, that 
is to fay, in a Contemplation of his divine EfTence 
more perfeCt than they were capable of, while their 
Soul was enflaved in a mortal Body, and difturbed or 
agitated by the continual Conflict of their feveral 
Paflions. 

Mankind, who have a natural Penchant to Evil, 
and are never better pleafed, than when they can 
contribute towards difturbing their temporal Tran¬ 
quillity, have invented, fince, another Sort of App. 
ritions , fuch as thofe of Evil Spirits and Speltres. 
Their vitiated Imagination goes often into Hell, to 
bring from thence the apoftate Angels, under diffe¬ 
rent Shapes, and always the moft hideous ; and there¬ 
fore the moft capable to terrify their fellow Creatures. 

•-They alfo penetrate into the Obfcurity of the 

Tomb, and by difturbing the Silence of thofe facred 
Repofitories of the laft Rags of our Mortality, and 
raking thofe Afhes, (which the divine Creator had 
defigned fhould reft peaceably, till by a new Miracle 
of his Omnipotence, he would be pleafed to mo- 
dilize that fame Clay, once animated by him, into 
a new Form) they have the facrilegious Preemption 
to anticipate his irrevocable Decrees, and to form 
Phantoms of what’s never to appear but once more, 
and in Reality. 

’Tis true, that the vulgar Error of this Kind of 
Apparitions , has prevailed among all Ages, and a- 
m.ong all Nations; that the Romans themfelves, at 
that Time the moft learned and moft judicious Peo¬ 
ple in the Univerfe, have been infatuated with that 
ridiculous Notion ; that among the vaft Number of 
ridiculous Stories of that Kind, related by their Au¬ 
thors, is that of the Sepulchres at Rome , having 
opened their ponderous Jaws, and vomited the 
Dead confined therein, who appeared publickly in 
the Streets, a few Days before the Afiaflination of Ju¬ 
lius Ccefar in the Senate 5 and this other of the fame 
Julius C<ejar appearing to Brutus a few Days before 
the Battle of Philippi , are two of the moft flagrant. 
——The Greeks , their PredecefTors in Learning and 
Strength of Judgment, had alfo been fufceptible of 
the fame ridiculous Notions; and their Poets have * 
painted in the moft hideous Colours, the Ghoft of 
Laius King of Thebes haunting CEdipus, from al¬ 
moft the firft unhappy Day of his inceftuous Mar¬ 
riage, to that of his unhappy Cataftrophc .—The Jews 
were perhaps the foie Nation which has appear’d the 
Icaft guilty of it. 

It may be objected that this Error does not proceed 
from fo poifonous and infeded a Source as might 
be imagin’d ; that it was perhaps firft invented with 
no other Dcfign than to confirm the Vulgar in the 
Immortality of the Soul, which otherwife muft have 
been above their Apprehenflon j that it was enfier to 
convince them by fuch plaufable, tho* fiditious Denion- 
ftracion (fince they are feldom inclinable to believe 
any Thing elfe but what falls under their Senfes) 
than by metaphyfical Reafoning on the EfTe/ce and 
Subfiftencc of the Soul ; that the fuppofed Rela* 
tions made by thofe who could be fuppos’d to have 
experienced it, of Virtue being rewarded, and Vice 
punifil’d in another World, were more perfuafive to 
induce them to pradife the one, and avoid the others, 
than all the Exhortations from the Pulpit, or from 
other Places appointed for fuch Exhortations. That 
the Fear of ieeing the Devil under fuch hideous 
Shapes as he is reprefented in his Apparitions, could 
deter the Vulgar from having any Communication 
with himj and the Inquietude a departed Soul was 
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'nnnraM to be in, if guilty of fome capital Offence, 

1 r^the Time of his Departure, obliges his Defcend- 
S to reform their Manners, and follow a Courfe 
Life quite oppofice to his.—That at lead thefe are 
?he Reafons, which in all Probability have engaged 
the Chriftian Church to tolerate the vulgar Error of 

^Thefe Reafons, I mult confefs, could in fa ft pal¬ 
liate, or difguife that Error, if fuch Error was 
indifpenfible for the publick Good ; and if we had 
no other Inducements to Virtue, than the mercenary 
Hope of a Reward, and the dreadful Apprehenfion 
of the mod fevere Punifhment. But the facred Style 
in Praife of Virtue, is attended with fuch Unftion, 
and with fuch particular Grace from above, that it 
is vain and ridiculous to fuppofe, that a lifticious Ex¬ 
pedient could accomplifh what, thro' our Obftinacy 
and criminal Refiftance, it could not conquer. As 
for the Immortality of the Soul, it is fo clearly ftated 
in all the facred Books, and fo well confirm’d by 
Chrifl* s Refurreftion from the Dead, that we mull 
have renounced all Principles of Religion to deny it 5 
which if we do, it is not a Romance which can 
reftify our Faith on that Article 5 therefore it is fur- 
prifing to me that the monftrous Doftrine of Appari - 
Hons, is not even tolerated (as a neceffary Evil which 
has fo deeply corrupted, or vitiated our Minds, as not 
to be eafily extirpated) but even countenanced by the 
chriftian Clergy. 

For I’ll take the Liberty to afk, if the Doftrine 
of Apparitions, Vifions, Speftres, Phantoms, &c. is 
not repugnant to a Chriftian Belief? Which to prove 
(and at the fame Time do it with fome Order) I’ll 

begin with infernal Apparitions. - But before we 

proceed to thofe Proofs, we muft have Recourfe to 
fome general Obfervations abfolutely neceffary to give 
us an Infight into the whole. 

x. That the Devil, which in thofe Apparitions we 
are pleafed to reprefent as a fort of Monfter, half 
Man and half Beaft, with Horns, a Tail, cloven 
Feet, CdV. has a fpiritual Subftance, and uncorporeai 
Subfiftence, i. e. that he effentially and fubftantially 
exifts without the Concomitance of a corporal Form, 
and abftrafted from the Matter. 

2. That his fpiritual Exiftence, anfwers all the Pur- 
pofes he is defign’d for, ever fince his Fall. Which 
are of his being fenfible of his Punifhment, of being 
permitted to be the Tempter of Mankind, and ap¬ 
pointed Minifter of God’s Juftice; and which can all 
be done, without his being obliged to borrow a vifible 
Form *, for iff, as his Torments were prepared for 
the Punifhment of a fpiritual Subftance, he fuffers in 
his fpiritual Subftance, and no otherwife. 2dly, His 
Temptations being only to affeft the Mind, which 
is equally fufceptible of vifible and invifible Impref- 
fions, a hideous Appearance, capable alone of keep¬ 
ing -it in Awe, would captivate the Liberty, and 
fruftrate the Defign of the Divine Providence, which 
permits we fhould be tempted, that thereby the Grace 
he is pleafed to aflift us with, at thofe critical Mo¬ 
ments, afting in concert with us, might gain a greater 
Vicftory on the Efforts of our common Enemy. 

3. That God gives to the Devil but a negative 
Power over us, i. e . that he fuffers we fhould be 
tempted by him, but does not command we fhould be 
tempted, and never fuffers we fhould be tempted above 
our Strength ,—qui non patictur vos tent art fttpra id 
quod pot eft is, 

4 - That the fame Supreme Being has referved to 
himfclf the entire Difpofal of our Soul, leaving us 
only the motVien tan eons Ufe of its Faculties. 

5 * That could the Devil aflume a vifible Form or 
Shape, he could not do it without God’s fpecial Or- 
^ er > and to ferve fome particular End of the Divine 
Providence, but what could be thofe Ends which 
^ould not be anfwer’d by the Devil's fpiritual Ex- 
tflende, is what no true and reafonable Chriftian can 
Wagirie. 

Therefore we mu ft draw from the foregoing Prc- 
mifks, this neceffary Conclufionj that as the Devil's 


Apparitions would prove vain, and without any 
Meaning or Defign they are not to be fuppofed j that 
being not abfoiute Mafters of our Souls, we cannot 
fell them, or difpofe of them to the Devil* on any Con- 
fideration whatever. That by the infernal Secrets of 
the Magick Art, by Enchantments, or Fafcinations, 
we might perhaps deceive ourfelves or others, but 
never have that Power to force the Devil to aflume a 
vifible Form, which vifible Form has never had ocher 
Exiftence, but in the depraved Imagination of fome 
Antoujiats, Fanaticks, and Vifionaries. Since the 
Scripture itfelf, when it mentions Chrift being tempted 
by the Devil, or the Devil being expelled by him 
from the Encrgumtni , mentions it always as a Spirit, 
without Form or Shape. 

Another Error almoft as bad as this, is to fuppofe 
the Apparitions of deceafed Perfons: Which has pre¬ 
vailed fo far, as to gain Credit even among Perfons 
of Piety, Senfe and Learnings who are infatuated 
with it to fuch a Degree, as, in their Opinion, it 
would be a Sort of Impiety to revoke it in doubt. 
Therefore let us confider ferioufly, and without 
Prejudice, if it is agreeable to the Principles of their 
Religion ; as for our Reafon, it has little or nothing 
to do with it. 

But to proceed likewife with fome Order in this 
Examen , we muft confider Chriftianity in the diffe¬ 
rent Manner it is praftifed by its Profeffors ; or ra¬ 
ther divide the Chriftians into two Claffes, viz, 
into thofe who admit of a third Place, between Hea¬ 
ven and Hell, and thofe who deny fuch Place. 

If we confider ferioufly the Principles of thofe 
who admit of a third Place, I mean, what's called a 
Purgatory, we fhall find that the Doftrine of Appari - 
lions, is not quite contrary to thofe Principles ; for if 
it is true, as they pretend, that the Detenfion of the 
departed Souls, in that Place, is but tranfitory, i. e. 
till they be entirely purged of the fmall Imperfeftions 
they are departed with, and render’d fit to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, (which admits of no Im¬ 
purity whatever) if it be equally true, that the Prayers* 
Falls, Alms, t$c. of the Living can fliorten the Time 
of their Confinement, or break their Chains, and 
open the Gate of their Prifon, it is agreeable enough 
to our Reafon to fuppofe, that they being fenfible of 
it, would endeavour, if poffible, to put all in ufe 
to procure thenlfelves thofe falutary Means, where¬ 
by they are to be delivered of their Captivity, and 
reunited for ever to their Supreme Being * that God, 
in whofe Peace they are departed, and who wifti for 
their Deliverance, would not refufe them to ufe thofe 
Means, even fo far as to approve of their Apparition 
to the Friends they had left behind them, in order 
to excite their Zeal and Compaffion, and engage them 
to the Praftice of thofe A.fts of Piety, on which de¬ 
pend the Deliverance of thofe imprifon’d Souls. 

But if on the other Side we adhere to Proceftanc 
Principles, which admit of no fuch Place, (but on 
the contrary conduft immediately the departed Souls 
into Heaven, or condemn them to I Tell) we’ll be 
obliged to rejeft the Doftrine of Apparitions as cby- 
mericaland fiftitious; for if, according to one of the 
chief Articles of our Faith, the Felicity of the Blcffed 
in the celeftial Manfions, and the Unhappincfs of 
the damn’d Souls are to be eternal, which Eternity im¬ 
plies no Interruption, otherwife it would be no longer 
an Eternity 5 if further the Proteftanc Doftrine re- 
fufes the Bleflfcd the lead Knowledge of what paffes 
here upon Earth, what could induce them to quit 
Heaven to come here among us? The temporal Peace 
or Tranquillity of a Family or Friends, which per¬ 
haps they j have left behind them in fome Diforder 
and Conrufion ? But would not that fingle Reflection, 
we fuppofe them capable of, be an Interruption of 
their ITappinefs, which from that Inflanc would 
ceafe being eternal j befides the apparent Contra- 
diftion of a Proteftant Doftrine, that the Blefied 
know nothing of what paffes here among us. 

Another Objcftion againft the Apparitions, which 
is yet ftronger than any of thofe abovemention’cl, and 

even 
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even taken from our Manner of reafoning on Appari¬ 
tions y is, that we make thofe Souls alledge for Reafon 
of their Appearance, that they could noc have reded 
if they had not appear’d to fuch, and fuch Purpofes ; 
but is it not an Impiety to fuppofe, that there could 
be fome Inquietude to be met with in Heaven ; is 
not that a mondrous Contradiction, that the Peace of 
rhe celedial Jerufalem , is eternal and unalterable, as 
it mud be to compleat a perfect Happinefs, contrary 
ro our Faith, and to the Notion which Chrijl himfelf 
has given us, while converging upon Earth of the 
Kingdom of his Father ? 

But however I’ll fuppofe, for a Moment, thefe Ap¬ 
paritions of the bleffed Souls to be true, and contrary 
to the Protedant Principles, that the Bleffed in Hea¬ 
ven know our Jars, Difputes, Inquietudes, &c. and 
are difturb’d at it, which cannot be done, without 
affuming fome Form or other. Therefore what fort 
of Body do they form at that Time? Their own ? 
that cannot be, fince it would be a RefurreCtion of 
that Body, which would render Chrift guilty of 
FaJfhood ; who has allured us, that there would be no 
other RefurreCtion than the general one. Perhaps it 
is an ethereal Body ? But let it be what it will, it 
mud be fome corporal Subdance, elfe it could not 
be vifible to us, walk, fpeak, fj ?c. as Apparitions are 
pretended to do; if it is a Body different from the 
former Body, then that Soul has inform’d two Bo* 
dies ; therefore what becomes of that Body when 
the Apparition is over; is it annihilated, and if it is, 
what Partiality, what Injudice, that a Body which 
had been dignified once with the Information of a 
bleffed Soul, fhould enjoy his Happinefs but for 
few Moments, and afterwards return into its former 
Nothing ? 

Perhaps it is not the Soul herfelf, but her good 
Angel that is fent on her Errands ? The fame Diffi¬ 
culties continue dill, that the Inhabitants of the ce¬ 
ledial Manfions are inform’d of what paffes here a- 
rnong us, and are difturb’d with the Care of our 
worldly Affairs, which imply always the fame Con¬ 
tradiction ; but if even fuch Thing was poffible, it 
would be ridiculous to fuppofe that God would di- 
fturb the Peace of his Kingdom, for to compofe our 
Jars or Differences, to fave a tranficory Fortune, or 
difcover hidden Treafure, and not do it to put us 
in a Way how to gain an eternal Felicity ; for we 
never hear that thofe Apparitions are fo kind to in¬ 
form thofe they appear to of the Means how to obtain 
that falutary End. 

But according to the very Notion we have of thofe 
Apparitions we mud be obliged to deny, that it is 
either the Soul herfelf, or her Angel who appear, 
fince we pretend that our Clergy has a Power to lay 
thofe Apparitions , or to confine them, fome in the 
Red-Sea, fome under the Threfhold of a Door, and 
others fomewhere elfe, and even to fix the Time 
they are to lay in thofe Places ; which if it was true 
our Clergy would ufurp a Power over God himfelf ; 
for fince thofe Apparitions do not walk (as we call it) 
without his fpcci.il Leave or Order, to be capable of 
contradicting or oppofing that Order effectually, 
would be an evident Mark of an Authority fuperior 
to that of the Almighty, and to fix a fpiritual Sub- 
dance in a Place, would be changing its Subfiftcnce, 
which God himfelf cannot do; befides it would be 
another Judgment on that Soul, which has been judg’d 
already in dernier refort. 

For my Part I cannot imagine how the Clergy 
can countenance fuch mondrous Notions, which 
fmell fo much of Impiety and Paganifm; for it is but 
too plain that they countenance them, becaufc perhaps 
they flatter his Vanity, which has always been one of 
his favourite Pufiions, otherwife we fhould lee fome of 
them, at lead, endeavour to undeceive thofe ol the 
Flock committed to their Care,who arc weak enough to 
believe thofe Apparitions*, and perfuade them chat fuch 
Error proceeds f rom a Pagan Belief, that the departed 
Souls hover’d, for a certain 'Perm of Years, about 
the Sepulchre where the Body was depofited, be¬ 


fore they could be receiv’d into the Elyfian Shades; 
and that nothing but fuch ridiculous Notions could 
countenance the vulgar Error of Apparitions. 

If we fuppofe that thofe who appear thus, are only 
Souls coming from Hell, and not from Heaven ; fuch 
Suppofuion is as mondrous and as extravagant as the 
other ; and to the full as contrary to the Principles 
of Chridianity. For as thofe Souls are never lup. 
pofed to come but on fome jud Errand or other, that 
very Notion of doing Good, or of Judice, is contrary 
to their Nature, as damned Souls, which if they 
could form the lead Idea thereof, from that very 
Indant, there would bean Interruption in their Tor¬ 
ments. Befides, even in the Pagan’s Opinion, it is 
very eafy to go into Hell, but it is impofilble to re- 
turn from it. 

Therefore we mud renounce the Error of Appari¬ 
tions , or to render it plaufible, admit of a third Place 
with the Roman Catholicks, and even then it will be 
{fill an Error *, for if the departed Souls in Purgatory 
want the Succours of our Prayers, and other Adis of 
Piety and Devotion, to be releafed of this dreadful 
Prifon ; GW, who knows their Want, has no need to 
have Recourfe to fuch extraordinary Means, fince he 
can excite us to Companion, as effectually through 
the Efficacy of his Divine Grace, as by the frightful 
Apparition of thofe afflidted Souls. 

Luther laughs at thofe Apparitions , and pretended 
that the Dodhrinc of the Purgatory, by which alone fuch 
Error could be countenanced, proceeded originally 
from the Avarice of the Clergy. But the Roman Ca¬ 
tholicks will anfwer to that, that Luther (poke then 
through a Principle of Animofity and Inveteracy 
againd a Church, he had but lately deferted, and that 
he was obliged to excufe his Apodacy under fome 
Pretext or other; that though the greateft Part among 
them have no Notion of Apparitions of any Kind 
whatever, they don’t fee however why the Dodlrine 
of a Purgatory fhould be rejedled, which is only cal¬ 
culated for the Encouragement of Piety, Abftinence, 
Charity, and Devotion; that if even there is no fuch 
Place as a Purgatory, it cannot be a Crime to pray, 
to mortify our Flefh by Fads and Abdinence, and to 
give Alms to the Poor; for if there are no Souls to be 
releafed from Purgatory by our Prayers, thofe Prayers 
cannot be criminal, fince Prayers are the moft eflential 
Part of a Divine Worfhip, and thereby if they are of 
no Service to the departed Souls, they cannot be dis¬ 
advantageous to us ; if there are no Souls to be re¬ 
leafed by our Fads and Abdinence, thofe Fads and 
Abdinences ferve to keep the Flefii from revolting 
againd the Spirit, according to the Advice of the 
Apodle St. Paul ; and if our Charity don't hide the 
Imperfections of the Souls in Purgatory, they ferve to 
hide our Sins, fince Charitas operit Multitudinem Pec- 
cat or uvt. 

Thus they fpeak of their Purgatory independentlyor 
Apparitions, to which the Proteftants anfwer that thofe 
ACts of Piety and Charity may be effeCted without our 
having fuch Chimerical View; but I don’t pretend 
to enter here into a Controverfy on that Subjeft, 
which would be foreign to my Purpofe. 1*11 proceed 
on that of Apparitions, which I fuppofe to be as pre¬ 
judicial to the civil Society; as injurious to Gods 
Providence. 

In EffeCt, Children are terrified with that ridicu¬ 
lous Notion of Apparitions, often fooner than they 
are informed that there is a divine Providence, which 
over-rule all fublunary Things, and without whole 
pofitive or negative Concurrence nothing happen 
here among us Mortals; for were thofe unquedion* 
able Truths fir ft printed in their Imagination 0 U ' 
ccptible then of the ftronged Impreflions) in the mo 
lively Colours, it would be impofilble afterwards to 
trace in the fame Place that chimerical Phantom o 
Apparitions, which would vnnifiion the Angle Apprc* 
henfion, that the Imagination would call then n 
other Faculties of the Soul, viz. Underhand ing an 
Reafon to its Succours.-A young Mind thus pre¬ 

pared would, at the foie Attempt of poifoiling 
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with the Error of Apparitions , would argue with him- 

felf in this Manner.-I have learned as foon as I 

had been capable of the leaft Apprehenfion, or of 
undemanding any Thing, that nothing happens here 
upon Earth, but by the Order, Direction, or Leave 
of a Supreme Being ; I have alfo learned farther, chat 
the fame Supreme Being never permits or does any 
Thing in vain ; that all the Phenomena , Incidents, 
Events, l£c. pf this World are decreed by him, for 
fome necefiary End, all conducive towards his Glory, 
or our common Felicity, temporal or eternal: But 
what End could thofe Apparitions they attempt to ter¬ 
rify me with, be calculated for ? To manifeft his Power? 
Can it be manifelted in a greater Manner than it 
has been in the Formation of this World, which I am 
told was created by him from nothing*, and by the 
juft Symmetry which fubfifts between every Part that 
grand Machine.is compofed with, which I am told 
jikewife is an Eftefl of his fupreme Wifdom ? For our 
Inftruftions ? If fo, why fo many Volumes dictated, 
as pretended, by the Divine Sapience himfelf, and 
where, ’cis fuppofed, we can find all that’s necefTary 
for our Inftruftion ? To retflify fome Miftake ? But a 
Power unlimited, like his, muft have fcver.il Expe¬ 
dients to rectify thofe Miftakes, without having Re- 
courfe to thofe preternatural ones, capable to revolt 
Nature itfelf. To terrify us ? No ; that’s incompatible 
with his immenfe Goodnefs and Compaffion ; there¬ 
fore that Doiftrine of Apparition , being, in all Ap¬ 
pearance, the Produce of the vitiated Imagination of 
fome Vifionaries and Enthufiafts, whereby they en¬ 
deavour to deprave mine alfo, if poflible, I muft 
rejeft it as fu.ch. 

Too happy, if our Parents would take Care to cau¬ 
tion us thus againft fuch ridiculous Infatuation, for 
then we would not find fuch Numbers of Chriftians, 
who having been entertained, in their Infancy, by 
fome old Nurfe or other with thefe dreadful Stories of 
Apparitions, who, when arrived at the Age of Dif- 
cretion, recount the fame Stories to others, as if they 
believe them true, with a more explicite Faith, than 
the chief Articles of the Chriftian Religion. 

Another Inconvenience which attends the Recital of 
thofe Romances to Children- is, that it terrifies them 

to Death, and damps their Courage ever after.'-'Tis 

true, that they liften to it with a great deal of Atten¬ 
tion, and feemingly with as much Pleafure, but the 
Hiftory is no fooner over, than they believe to have 
the Apparition at their Heels. I myfelf have feen 
fome Examples of that Kind, efpecially while at the 
Univerfiry, where an old Profefibr (otherwife very 
learned, but whom I really fuppofe to have been infa¬ 
tuated with that Notion of Apparitions) ufed to a (Tern- 
ble at Night, juft before Bed-time, all the younger 
Scholars he could, round him, to entertain them with 
Stories of Apparitions , and when the Bell rung for 
Bed, the Stair-Cafe was too narrow for them ; for they 
crouded to get the fooner at the Top, that if it had 
been poffible they would have been all foremoft, and 
none behind ; even fometimes fome of them were 


afraid to lay alone; efpecially when the Ghoft had 
appeared in.a more frightful Shape than ordinary. 

I remember once in particular, that while the 
Ghoft-Monger, was very bufy in bringing before his 
Audience, an Apparition of a monftrous Size and Fi¬ 
gure, and the Audience very attentive to the Sight, the 
^Ince where they were having a Door to the Garden, 
malicious Fellow or other had tied a leaden 
Weight to a Cord, which from one Pair of Stairs 
Window he let fall by Intervals againft: the Door. 
At the firfl; Bounce, which was not a very fmali one, 
the Weight being pretty heavy, the Orator flopp’d, 
jtcing the Countenance of his Congregation changed ; 
utbeing recovered from that firfl Fright, after having 
concluded that it was nothing but the Wind, or fome- 
Jhwg like it, he continued his Narration ’till another 
ounce, louder than the firfl, threw again the Con- 
negation, into a new and greater Diforcler, and fuch, 
1 wt they began to think of fending the moil bold and 

c °uragious among them to fee who, and what it was j 
14 
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but while they were deliberating, every one of them* 
without excepting the Hiftorian, having Modefty 
enough to decline the Preference, another dreadful 
Bounce ended the Difpute; for then, the Congrega¬ 
tion and the Orator, among the Reft:, broke into fuch 
Confufion, as if the whole other World had been let 
loofe after them, and as if every one of them had had 
half a Score Ghofts at his Heels; nay the Deceit pre¬ 
vailed fo far, that though the true Apparition difco- 
vered the Jcft, fome of the Audience would not be 
perfuaded but thaL it was really a Ghoft, fupported 
therein by the Opinion of the Ghoft Monger himfelf; 
who has perhaps made fince, and told at another 
Place a dreadful Story of that Jeff, which however 
produced fome good EfFccft, for afterwards they did 
not ufe to meec fo often, and never fince in that Place 
where the Noife was heard, which fome of the Audi¬ 
tors averr’d to have been accompanied with Groans 
and Sighs, even to mv Face, who muft have known 
the Truth, fince I was the real Ghoft. 

Our Anceftors were ft ill more add lifted to that 
Folly than we are, and to have attempted to turn the 
Apparitions into Ridicule, or prove them impoffible, 
had been in the Opinion of fome of them a Sort of 
Hcrefy; what furprifes me moft, is, that whole Bo¬ 
dies of learned Men have believed them true ; and ic 
is but lately that the Parliaments of France have re¬ 
jected them as fictitious and chymerical, that of Nor¬ 
mandy excepted, which, as pretended, ftill continues 
to take Cognizance of them, founded, as it is laid, on 
the following Story. 

That a younger Brother, of a noble Family in that 
Province, inlpired with the Dcfire of vifiting Foreign 
Farts, having left his native Country, when yet very 
young, and abienred himfelf, for very near thirty 
Years, tired at la ft, of his Rambles, returned when 
the leaft expetfted, more freighted with the long Rela¬ 
tions of his Voyages, than with Money; bringing a- 
long with him a faithful Servant, who had accompa¬ 
nied him in all his Adventures, perilous and others.— 
The greateft Misfortune he met with at his Arrival 
was, that he found no neared Relation living but an 
eldeft Brother, who had more Wealth than Tender- 
nefs, Compaffion, and good Nature, to whom our 
Traveller being obliged ro apply for a Maintenance, 
found by firfl feeling his Pulfie, on that Account, that 
it did beat but very low in his Favour *, for he was 
reproached then with his Extravagancies; and with 

having fpent his Legitime, in his Rambles.-The 

eldeft Biother adrled to this firft Compliment another, 
which though a litrle lefs Turk-like, did nor however, 
promife a greater Relief to our penurious Prodigal ; 
i, e. that he the faid elder Brother had a large Family 
to provide for, and that he could not in H >nour or 
Confcience rob them, to fupply his Wants; but how¬ 
ever not to leave him quite deftitute, he had a hand- 
fome Houfe in the Country very well furnidled, and 
which could not be inhabited, becaufe haunted by 
Spirits * that if he thought he could have Courage and 
Refolution enough to live in it, he would give it him 
with all its Appurtenances, as Gardens, &c. except 
the Eftate, belonging to it, on which he fliould have 
only the Liberty of hunting. 

Our Traveller, .who then oonfidered Hunger or 
Famine, as a ftill greater Devil, then the Devil him¬ 
felf or his Emilfiries, accepted the Gift, with a great 
deal of Joy and Pleafure ; and foon after departed 
with his laithful Servant for his new Habitation. 

At his Arrival he found, as his Brother Had repre- 
fented. it, a very commodious Houfe, and with very 

hand fome Apartments.-When they had taken a 

View of the whole, their next Care was to provide 
a Supper, which after fome Turns in the adjacent 
Fields, they found nt the But-end of their Gun.— 
After Supper, our new Gueft expecting n Vific from 
the other World, as his Brother had promiled him, 
ordered his Servant to make up a good Fire, to light 
two Candles, to retire to Bed and leave him alone. 
——The Servant had not long obeyed thofe Orders, 
before our intrepid Don Quixo't heard fomething llir- 

S f ring 
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ring at the further End of the Room, towards which, 
turning his Head, he faw coming forwards a tall 
Gentleman, of a very gracious Afped, and dreffed 
in Scarlet; at whofc Appearance, our Knight Er¬ 
rand got up to reach him a Chair, which he placed 
on the other Side of the Table, oppofite to him ; for 
he did not know, had he placed him nearer, how 
the Air of the other World had agreed with his Con- 
ftitution.-While the Vifit lafted, there was be¬ 

tween them two a certain mute Converfation, which 
had perhaps diverted thofe who had feen it, without 
being engaged in it; all palTed in dumb Signs be¬ 
tween them; for though our Traveller was, in all 
likelihood, Mafter of feveral Languages, I muft 
however, fuppofe him a perfect Stranger to that fpo- 
ken in the other World, to learn which, 1 cannot 
think he had ever any great Inclination. 

The Time the Ghoft defigned in his Company be¬ 
ing expired (not at the Crowing of the Cock, or at 
the Approaches of the Morning Dew, for my Me¬ 
moirs mention neither of thofe two Circumftances, 
which always haften the Departure of a Ghoft ; for 
on the contrary, they feem to hint, that the Evening 
was not yet very far fpent; and as for the Cock crow¬ 
ing, I do not believe that there was yet a Cock or 
Hen in the Houfe) the Ghoft got up (for it was cer¬ 
tainly one, as you’ll fee by' the Sequel) and laying 
hold of a Candle, made a Sign to our Don §>uixot to 
follow him; the Knight, who was too polite to af¬ 
front his Gueft, by a Refufal, and too intrepid, like- 
wife, to (hew the lead: Mark of Fear or Terror, ac¬ 
cepted the Invitation, and taking the other Candle, 
followed the Ghoft, who returned the fame Way he 

came.-At the firft Pafiage or Door, our valorous 

Champion was offered the Precedency, i. e. to pafs 
firft, but as he was a Norman , and not a Spaniard , 
and was refolved to do the Honours of his Houfe, 
to the End, declined the Compliment, not through 
Fear of fome unlucky Knock or Kick from the 
Ghoft, in Cafe he had gone before him, but only 
becaufe it was not the Ctiftom of Normandy , and that’s 

enough.--’They went both in the fame Manner, 

the one complimenting, and the other returning the 
Compliment, till they arrived at a fmall fquare Room 
under Ground, where the Ghoft ftopt, and putting 
down his Candle in-the Middle, (for we muft obferve 
that the Room was unfurnifhed) pointed to the Place 

where the Candle was fixed, and vanifhed.-If 

our Don Quixot was pleafed to be rid of his Gueft or 
not, is a Circumftance which our Memoirs are defi¬ 
cient in, but as it is not a very eflential one, we’ll 
wave it, and content ourfelves as they do, with the 
fimple Narration of the Fadt; which is continued 
thus: 

As foon as the Ghoft was departed, our Knight 
who had traced in his Memory a faithful geographi¬ 
cal Chart of the Places he had palled thro* in his 
Travels with the Ghoft, return’d back the fame Way 
to his Apartment, and awaking his Servant, order'd 
him to go look for Pickaxes and Shovels, for they 
muft go to work all the reft of the Night, (the Ne- 
cefiity he was reduced to, and the Pointing making 
him fuppofe that he had difeover’d fome Treafure, 
for he might have learn’d in his Rambles, that there 
arc fome of thofe Ghofts of a very liberal Difpofi- 
rion) and to work they went, and according to his 
Expectation, he found an immenfc Treafure in the 
very fame Place the Ghoft had pointed ; and well 
it happen’d then that he had to encounter with a va¬ 
lorous Knight, for if it had been with a Parfon, 
who by his Exorcifm, had laid him perhaps in the 
Red Sea , or for want of Room there (for that Sea 
muft have been even then pretty full of Ghofts, con- 
fklering the vafl Number which had been laid there) 
nmidll the Ice of Greenland , that Treafure would 
perhaps have llill been entombed in the Bowels of 
the Earth. 

But I don’t perceive that thefo Rcflcflions hinder 
us from feeing our Graftis elevate.!, or rather blinded 
with the too great Eclat of his immenfc Wealth 
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pofting to his Brother to inform him of it; the Bro¬ 
ther laid Claim to it as found upon his Territory, 
the Difcoverer was not willing to relinquish it, on 
any Confideration whatever. From thence en fued 
a LawSuit, which wascarry’d before the Parliament 
of Normandy, and decided in' Favour of the Difco¬ 
verer ; on Confideration that his Brother having given 
him the Place, and all that belong’d to it, he could 
lay no Claim to what was found in it. Befides his 
having expofed himfeif to very imminent Dangers 
for it; adding likewife, that in all Appearance, the 
Ghoft had defign’d the Treafure for him, who could 
have had the Courage to face him. 

This Hiftory is recounted as a Fadt, and alledg’d 
for a Reafon, why the Parliament of Normandy do 
not condemn the Opinion of Apparitions ; but it 
might be a Faft, without its pleading in Favour of 
Apparitions , fince Necellity, which is the Mother of 
Invention, could have engaged our penurious Gen¬ 
tleman to ferret all the Corners of that antient Houle, 
and in that curious Refearch, it is very poflible, he 
might have difeover’d that Treafure *, which for fear 
of his Brother laying Claim to it, making ufe of his 
ridiculous Notion of that Houfe being haunted, he 
pretended to have found in that extraordinary Man¬ 
ner ; and it is alfo as poffible, that the Parliament 
of Normandy had guefied the Truth, but that know- 
ing his Want, and the Inhumanity of his Brother, 
they pretended to believe his Hiftory of the Appa¬ 
rition. • 

It is related in the Life of St. Athanajius , Patriarch 
of Alexandria , that his being accufed by the Arians 
of having poifon’d one of his Deacons, and having 
no other Way left to refute that atrocious Calumny 
and prove himfeif innocent than by Miracle, he went, 
accompany’d with a very great Concourfe of People, 
to the Sepulchre, where that Deacon had been bury’d, 
and calling to him with a loud Voice, defired him 
to appear to clear his Innocence; the Deacon obey’d 
his Prelate, rofe from his Tomb, and proclaim’d 
Aihanafttu innocent of the Crime alledged againft 

him.*--The Author adds farther, that Alhanafms , in 

Gratitude for fo fignal a Service, afk’d the Deacon, 
if he would have him pray that he Ihould remain 
alive; to which the Deacon anfwer’d, that being fe- 
cure of his Salvation, he would by no means return 
into the World, where he fhould be expofed once 
more to the lame Temptations which renders it un¬ 
certain. 

This Hiftory is the more Apocryphal, becaufc it 
fuppofes, that St. Athanafius had no other Means 
left to prove himfeif innocent ; which is falfe, fince 
the Phyficians, and all the Friends of that Deacon, 
had brought undeniable Proofs, that he died of a na¬ 
tural Death ; and if even it had been otherwife, the 
Emperor himfeif being an Arian, as well as at that 
Time, the greateft Part of Alexandria y would not 
have been convinced by that Miracle of St. /It bam- 
fius , whom they accufcd like wile of being a Sorcerer, 
and a Magician, 

Father Maimbourg in his Hiftory of the Croizades^ 
relates, that while the Chriftians were befieging Fto- 
lemais , one Engclrci'm, a French Nobleman, who had 
accompany’d the Count de St. Paul in that War, and 
had been killed before that Place in a Sally of the 
Enemy, appear’d to the Count one Evening, while 
he was undrefllng himfeif to go to bed; the Count, 
fays the Hiftorian, was ftartled at fo unexpected a 
Vifit, but however, as he was a Perfon of a great 
deal of Virtue, Piety and Courage, he was foon re¬ 
covered from his fir It Surprife, and add redid the 
Ghoft in thefe Words ; 1 Vhat> laid he, is it )' 0!! 
my dear Engel ram whom J faw but three Days ay 
killed by my Side under the Walls* of Ptolemais P Yet* 
anfwcr'd he, I am /^/Egclram, whom you faiv fall i* 
that API ion » but not dead , fince thofe who fight under 
Chrijl's Standard , for the Glory of his Name*, um 
the Advancement of his Religion , never die j —‘but bows- 
ever , added he, I am come to till ye % that to-morrow 
before this Time you will be with me: And the a 

ViWiifhed. 
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. j The Count was not k the leaft daunted 
van ! News 5 and was the more inclined to believe 
> true fince’he was perfe&ly awake when Engelram 
inoearM to him, and he knew, that the next Day 
rhev were to give a general Aflault to the Town, in 
which according to Engelram 's Words, the. Count 
was killed with a Stone from a Machine. 

Father Maimbourg don’t give us this Relation for 

Faft ; f° r lie onI Y tllat he has *? und . ic ‘ n the 

Memoirs upon which he has wrote his Hiftory of 
the Croizades ; and that he leaves it to our Difcre- 
rion to believe it, or not. Therefore, to take his 
Advice, I’ll fay for my Parc, that I don’t believe 
one Word of it, and that I look on this Apparition , 
as on all others of the fame kind, as a Fiftion. in¬ 
vented in thole Days, with no other Defign, than 
to infpire the Chriftian Nations with Zeal for the 
Conqueft of the Holy Land, fince thofe w.ho died 
in fo morious a Caufe, were thus eternally rewarded. 

In 'the Memoirs of the Count de Rochefort , we 
meet alfo with an Apparition , but very different from 
the laft mention’d. The Count is pleafed to tell us, 
(and all that he fays is not Gofpel). that three Friends, 
of whom, if I am not miftaken, he was one, had 
promifed each other, that the firft of them that fhould 
die, would come to inform the two others of what 
paffes in the other World.—That foon after one of 
them was killed in a Duel, who mindful of his Pro- 
mife, came one Night, if it was to Rochefort him- 
felf, or to another, is what I am not pofuive of, but 
however he came, and opening the Curtains of the 
Bed, where his Friend laid then, and afleep, he 
awakened him, and appearing all in Flames, which 
we muff think was a very bad Sign, told him, that 
nothing was more true, than what was faid here a- 
mong us of the other World,-that therefore he would 
have him mend his Life and repent. 

If the Count himfelf, faw this Apparition , he very 
little minded afterwards, the falutary Advice, the 
Ghoft his Friend gave him then, for we do not fee, 
even by the Account himfelf gives us of his Life, 
which has always been a pretty licentious one, that 
he took any Care to reform it; therefore we may 
very well rank this Story among many others of his 
own Growth, which in all their Incidents and Cir- 
curnfiances are altogether as plaufible; fuch as'that his 
Father marry’d a fecond Wife who had been branded 
with the Fleur-de-Lis ; of his Emiflion at. Church, 
and his Miftrefs having taken notice of it to him, 
from the ne polluantur Corpora , pf the Hymn, for 
Complies , & c. 

This Apparition is certainly the mod abfurd of any 
we have mentioned yet ; firft it had been a criminal 
Preemption in thofe Gentlemen to make: fijoh a 
Promife, which they rnuft have known it was not in 
their Power to perform ; fince after Death we catir 
not form any other A&s of our Free-will than thofe 
of an eternal Love of God, if wc are faved ; which 


habeo ini quit ate s, &c. How many art’ mine Iniquities 
and Sins, &c. Job xiii. v. 23. the deceafed Prebend, 
rofe from the Cataphalca, and faid ; to the juft Judg¬ 
ment of God I have appear’d, have been judged and 
condemn’d; Jufto t)ei judicio apparuz, juditattis fui, 
et damnatus ; and then laid down again ; that St; Bruno 
who was there prefent, as afilfting to his friend’s Fu¬ 
neral, was (truck with fuch Terror, chat from that 
Moment he vow’d to forfake the World; and foon 
after retired to Grenoble , where he laid the firft foun¬ 
dation of his Order. If the Carthvftans have difeo- 
vered fince this to be nothing elfe but a mere Ro¬ 
mance, they have expung’d it from their Breviary, 
and defaced all the Pictures in their Houfes, where 
that frightful Scene was reprefented. 

In all Appearance, the fudden Change of St. Bruno ; 
who from the greateft Profligate, became in a very 
fhorc Time, an Example of Piety, Virtue, and Ab-' 
ftinence, was the Occafion of this Romance, for in 
thofe Days nothing extraordinary could happen with¬ 
out a Miracle. 

In my laft Journey to Rome, I met at Lodi , at 
an Inn, which is on the Left-hand upon the Road, 
going to Modena , a French Gentleman, who enter¬ 
tain’d me with the Relation of an Apparition which 
he pretended had happened at that very fame Inn# 

-——He told me; that one of his Countrymen, a 
Gentleman of Chalons on the Soane , ufed often to* 
take a Trip into Italy ^ and always to lodge, when 
at Lodi, at this Inn, whereby he had contracted a 
very intimate Acquaintance with an honeft good na- 
tured old Man who kept it. That in his laft Jour¬ 
ney; he was furprifed at his alighting at the Inn to 
fee new Faces, and mifs his old Landlord ; that he 
could not help appearing Uneafy at it, which being 
taken Notice of by the new Landlord, he told him, 
that the old Landlord was dead, but that he would 
find no other Difference in the Place, but on the 
contrary meet with ftill better Entertainment, if pof- 
fible, and civiler Ufage than while^his old Landlord 
was living. All this could not hinder our Traveller 
from expreffing his Sorrow for the Lofs of his Land« 
iord; but as it was too late to move his Quarters; 
he comply’d with the new Landlord’s Requeft, and 
lodged there that Night, with the Defign to continue 
his Journey the next Morning, for while his old 
Landlord was living, he ufed always to tarry fome 
Days with him. 

He fupped that Night, as I imagine, but with ve* 
ry little Appetite, arid went to Bed foon, and left 
fomc Fir? in the Chimney, which makes me fuppofe 
it was'in, Winter; (though I faw no other Chimney 
there than that of the Kitchen, the Travellers if they 
want to warm themfelves being obliged to fet round 
a Kettle full of a Sort of fmall Coal Duff, which ch“y 
ftir now and then to give more Heat) but perhaps 
the Houfe has been alter’d or rebuilt fince the Appor¬ 
tion. 


Love fo entirely poflcffes all that Faculty, that it would 
be impoffiblc for it to form any other A6t; and 
if we are damned, as Rochefort gives us to underftand 
his Friend was, we learn from the Parable of Dives, 
that God will not permit a Soul to return from Hell 
to inform the Living of what ,paffes there 5. and really 
this Is the firft Apparition , 1 have .ever heard of, 
which has brought us News-from .the other World; 
tho* the Ghoft in Hamlet givc9 us fome Hint of the 
Purgatory, but in a Manner.as if he was afraid .to fay 
too much. 

There is to be read in .the nnttent Breviaries for the 
Lie of the Carthuftan Monks, in the Office of St. 
Bruno, Patriarch of that Religious Order, the Hifto- 
17 of a dreadful Apparition ; they tell us there, that 
a Prebend of our Lady at Paris, or fome where elfe, 
who had been Companion in Debauchery with St. 
Bruno , before his Convcrfion, being dead ; .while the 
Priefts were celebrating the dead Prebend’s 'Oblo¬ 
quies in the Church, anil he,laying on the Cataphalca, 
when they came to the firft Leffon of the third Noc- 
turn, at thefe Words of Job , Refpondc mihi quant as 


.While he was in his firft Sleep, he was awakened 
by fome Body opening the Curtains of his Bed, and 
who was it but his old Landlord. Landlord, laid he in 
a Surprife, how came you here ? I have been told you 
was dead. Tes , faid he, I am dead, and thofe who 
keep the Houfe at prefent have murdered me , and buried 
me in the Garden in fuch a Place ; therefore if yen 
have a Mind to do 'me a laft Piece of Service, as you 
have been always very kind to me , you'll have the Mur - 
derers punifb'd \ (if the Traveller was furprifed to 
find that Animofity and Revenge continued even be¬ 
yond the Grave, and that even departed Souls were 
fen Able of it, is what’s not come to my Knowledge) 
but however, he promifed his Landlord, (whofe Con¬ 
vention and Prefence were not perhaps fo agree¬ 
able then, as they had been formerly) rather more than 
he afked, and, in particular, an ample Sat is fad! ion 
for the Wrong done him. And accordingly, the 
next Morning he went to the Magiftrate of Lodi, to 
inform him of what hud paffed the Night before be¬ 
tween him and his old Landlord \ upon which the 
Magiftrate ■ ordered that the Murderers Ihould be 

feized, 
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feized, and the Garden digged up in the Place indi¬ 
cated by the Landlord, where in fait they found his 
mangled Body, which the Traveller had buried in a 
very decent Manner, after which he prepared for his 
Return into his own Country, laying a fide all 
Thoughts of travelling any farther. The Night be¬ 
fore his Departure, when he thought his Landlord 
muft by that Time have been at reft, fince he was 
bury’d, and his Murderers executed ; he was very 
much furprifed to fee him again enter his Cham¬ 
ber. By our Traveller’s Countenance, which was not 
then very pleafing, the Landlord could have eafily 
judged that his fecond Vifit was not fo acceptable 
as the fir ft ; and in fad the Gentleman received 
him in a very rough Manner, and afked him, what 
he wanted more ? Nothing, faid he, but to thank 
you for what you have done for me. He who thought 
fuch a Piece of Complaifance and Civilicy very un- 
feafonable, and could never have imagined thofe 
Punctilio’s were in Fafhion in the other World, told 
his Landlord, that he might very well have faved 
himfelf the Trouble of fo long a Journey, as muft 
be that of coming from one World into another, 
on fo trivial an Account, and that he had thought 
it a far greater Mark of his Gratitude, if he had left 
him at reft. 

The Landlord , who was not one of thofe infolent 
ones, who but too often think themfeives as great as 
their Guefts, and perhaps greater ; but on the con¬ 
trary, was a very modeft Soul, as I have obferved al¬ 
ready, had perhaps excufed himfelf, had he not 
feared that the Excufe had perhaps appeared worfe 
than the Offence, therefore he thought it better to 
withdraw, but as he was near the Door (for in his ap¬ 
paritions he behaved with far more Circumfpe&ion 
and Prudence, than any other Soul had done before 
him, and perhaps fince, for inftead of vanifhing or 
difappearing at once, which is enough to frighten a 
Perfon out of his Wits, he always came in and went 
out at the Door) the Traveller called him back ; 
Landlord, Landlord! faid he, fince you are fo grate¬ 
ful, I have alfo a Favour to beg of you, which is, 
that you’ll be fo good to give me Notice of my 
Death, three Days before it happens (for we muft ob- 
ferve here, that the Number Three, is always the 
favourite one, in .all Relations of this Nature) 
The Landlord promifed, that if he was permitted to 
do it he would; which Promife was much more 
modeft and polite, than that of thofe three Fellows 
mentioned by Rochefort , who had not half the good 
Manners of our Landlord, though in all Appearance 
educated at the Court of France , but I fuppofe them 
to have been lome of thofe Petit MaitreSy who thought 
they could be as impertinent in another World as 
they are in this. 

After this Promife, the Landlord departed for his 
Place, and out* Traveller the next Morning for his 
Country. Where, for Fear of a Relapfe forne Time 
or orher, into his old Firs of Rambling, he tied him¬ 
felf fo faff to a rich Widow, that afterwards he had 
not the lead Inclination to go farther than the Length 

of his Chain.-In her Arms he had foon forgot /- 

taly, his old Landlord, and the Promife he had cx- 
snftctl from him; till one Morning early, at a Coun¬ 
try Sear, where lie was with his Family to pafs the 
Summer Seafon* he heard, while in Bed with his 
Lady, fomrbody knocking at one of the Garden 
Gates, which opened into an adjacent Wood; he 
thought then, it was fome Gentleman he h;ul invited 
that Day to a hunting Match, and therefore called 
one of his Servants, to go and fee who was there.— 
The Servant went, but law Nobody, which made 
the Mailer believe that he had dreamed ic.-—But his 
Servant had no fooncr left the Room, but he heard 
another Knock, which convinced him then, that he 
was not mifhken, and ordered his Servant back a- 
gain ro the Place, from whence he returned as wife 
as before; and while the Mailer and Servant were 
deputing the Msurer, the one infilling that he had 
riot been to the Place, and the other proteil'ing he 


had, the Mafter heard a third Knock, (always thi 
favourite Number Three) which made him go him. 
fdf to the Place, where to his very great Surprjf e 
he found his old Landlord, whom he knew again* 
though many Years had elapfed fince he had feen 
him iaft. Landlord ! faid he, with a very great Con. 
fternation, (for he gueffed prefently what was his Er. 
rand) yes Sir, reply’d the old Landlord, I am come 
to accomplifli my Promife, and to tell you, that you 

have but three Days to live.-The Gentleman 

thanked him, and came back to his Lady, who feeing 
him in fome Confufion, afked what could be the 
Occafion of it; at firft he found feveral frivolous Ex. 
cufes to difguife the Truth, but when he faw fhe in. 
filled ftill, and he could difguife no longer, he at 

laft told her the whole Story.--Some Wives, in 

our Days, had been very well pleafed at the News, 
and from that Moment had thought of a Mourring, 
capable to fee out the auttionable Piece of houfholl 
Furniture to the bell Advantage, would have liked, 
in a few Hours, fuch and fuch for aHufband, and then 
provided for the Funeral of this; but in all Ap. 
pearance, this Lady was of the old Stock, and per- 
haps had been brought up under the Eyes of a dif. 
creec Mother, who had taken more Care to infpire her 
with Sentiments of Piety, Virtue, and Modefty, than 
with thofe of Vanity, Ambition, Pride, and Ccquettry, 
(the foie Dowry which the Jilts of this Age bring to 
their Hufbands) fince fhe appeared in an Inftant over, 
whelmed with an unfeigned Sorrow and Affliction, 
and drowned in Tears, endeavouring to perfuade her 
Hufband, that it was nothing elfe but an lllufion.—* 
Buc the Gentleman remem bred too well what had 
piffed at Lodi, between him and his Landlord, whole 
Face he could yet remember perfectly well, for to 
have taken the Change; therefore he font for the 
Parfon of the Parilh, whom he acquainted with the 
Apparition, and mean Time defired his Afflftance, 

in preparing him for Death.-The Parfon, who 

perhaps was not much inclined to believe Apparitions, 
and perhaps had never been called to lay any Souls 
in the Red Sea' (though I have never heard that the 
French Priefts lend thofe Souls any where elfe but 
into Purgatory, where they leave them, without put¬ 
ting themfeives to the Charge of making them tra¬ 
vel further) the good Prieft told him, that he did 
well to prepare himfelf for Death, fince every Day 
of our Life fhould be a Preparation for it; but that 
he would not have him do it on the erroneous Pretext 
of the Apparition , which was only the EfFeCt (as he 
fuppofed) of fome Dreams, which had ftrongly af- 
fefted his Imagination. But however, all the Force 
of his Arguments availed nothing, and the Gentle¬ 
man perfifted ftill in his former Opinion that he had 
feen his Landlord.—The firft Day paffed without 
his feeling the lcaft Symptom of Death; the fccond 
the fame; the third, not fo much as the leaft Ap¬ 
pearance of any Diftemper whatever, fo that at laft 
himfelf believing that he had been miftaken, he fent, 
towards the Evening, for a few Friends to come and 
fup with him, and partake of the Joy of his Family 
for his narrow Efcape. 

While they were in the Height of their Mirth, 
a young Gentleman who courted a Daughter of his 
Wife, by a firft Hufband, and to whom he had for¬ 
bidden the Houfe, noc thinking him a fie Match for 
her, thought this a very proper Time to fee his Mi¬ 
ll refs, while the reft of the Family vvas employed 
otherwife, and accordingly he was introduced into the 
Houfe, by fome Abigal or other (we have miffed 
obferving that the young Spark was forbidden the 
Houfe under no Ids Penalty, than of being thrown 
thro* the Window, in Cafe lie was ever found in it.)'— 
The Supper over, the Company, who knew that rheir 
1 -loft, alter the Fatigues of the three preceding Days 
wanted Reft, fe pa rated foon, and the l lofty tran I port¬ 
ed to think that his Landlord had been miftaken in 
the Calculation of his Ephemeritles , was willing to 
fee his Guefts, as far as the Door, and taking a Can¬ 
dle to conduit them, inftead of following the ordi- 
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fiarv Paflage, went through another Apartment, 
which was that where his Daughter in Law was with 
her Gallant, who feeing him coming to him unex- 
pe&ed, and thinking then that he was come with no 
rrood Defign for him, thought that to prevent an evil 
one he muft be before*hand with him, and there¬ 
fore to favour his Efcape, drew his Sword, run him 
through the Body and killed him on the Spot, in 
which unhappy Cataftrophe, the Landlord’s Prophecy 

was accompli Hied. . , ... 

This Romance is well enough contrived to frighten 

Children, and to lull others afieep, which was the 
Eifefl it had upon me, for I nodded feveral Times 
while my Friend was recounting it; and the Angle 
Narration is fufRcient, without any Comment to fhew 
the Ridicule of it. 

I have known here, a certain intriguing Lady 
(efteemed a Lucretia by her Writings, but a perfeft 
Mejfalina in her Conduct) who pretended to have 
fcen feveral Apparitions. She boarded once at a 
Houfe in Weflminfler , and perfuaded the Miftrefs of 
the Houfe, who had been the Widow of a Painter, 
but had married again an Irijbman ; that fhe faw every 
Morning her late Hufband, walking at fuch an Hour, 
in the very fame Drefs the poor old Fool had told her 
feveral Times, he ufed to be in at thofe Hours, 
while living. It muft be obferved that at the fame 
Hour, the young Hufband ufed to tranfport him- 
felf from his Bed to that of our Vilionary, and 
for fear of being catched in flagrant DdiH, by the 
old jealous Wife, they had contrived this Apparition, 
to hinder her from getting up too foon, fo that while 
covered over Head and Ears, fhe was in the greateft 
Agony for Fear of a Vifit from her deceafed Huf¬ 
band, our pretended Lucre tia , and her Spark were 
fpending theirs in mutual Embraces. 

The fame Lucretia related to me the Story of an 
Apparition , which I take to be of her own Invention, 
for her Ladyfhip had a very fertile Brain * and there¬ 
fore take it to be as true as the Weflminfler one.—An 
Englijb Country Gentleman, faid fhe, married a Wife 
who had a very handfome Sifter, whom he found 
the Secret to debauch, and got her with Child, which 
fhe concealed as well as fhe could till ftie was very 
near her Time, when her Brother-in-Law, her Gal¬ 
lant, under the Pretext of hiding her Shame, pro- 
pofed to her the coming to London to lay in, which 

flie readily accepted.-While fhe was on the Road 

accompanied with her Deceiver, fhe fell in Labour, 
at which he carried her out of the Road into a Wood, 
where he left her in the mod deplorable Condition, 
and returned to his own Houfe.—Soon after this 
horrid Piece of Villainy and Barbarity, his Wife died 
without I(Tue.—Seeing hinifelf thus left alone, and 
feeling within very ftrongRemorfes for his pad Crimes, 
he refigned his Eftate to his next Heir, and taking 
along with him a confiderable Sum of Money, un¬ 
der pretence of going to travel abroad, he came to 
London , where lie thought he was not known, having 
Jpcnc the greateft Part of his Life in the Country. 

At his Arrival in Town, his firft Care wa9 to feck 
a Lodging in a very populous Place, thinking that it 

was the furefl Expedient to pafs unobferved.-He 

foon found what he wanted, agreeing with a Shop¬ 
keeper for a fecond Apartment in his Houfe, for 
which he offered to pay a very extraordinary Price, 
on Condition that his Name fhould be concealed ; 
that no Body fhould fee him ; and that they fhould 
take Care to fend him one Meal a Day, at fuch an 

Hour, and no more.-Which was promifed, 

and afterwards puncSlually enough executed,- 

He had two Rooms, a Bed-chamber and another, 
into which when the Servant came up to make the 
Ikd, or on fome other Occafion, he ufed to retire. 

This Gentleman had a Cuftom which very few 
Landladies or Landlords like much in a Lodger, not 
Hr Fear of any Accident happening to him, but 
°f difobliging the Furniture, and which was that 
j 1 *, reading in Bed v accordingly the firft Night he 
‘aid in his new Lodging, he had placed his Cun* 
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die upon a Chair at his Bed*fide, and was reading 
very attentively, a Book (which I fuppofe, conlider- 
ing his melancholly Circumftances, and the Refolu- 
t:on he had taken to lead an anachoretical Life, to 
have been Sherlock upon Death, the Pra&ice of Piety, 
or fome other fuch holy Volume) when he law a 
Woman entering the Room with a Child in her Arms, 
and who, when near the Btrd, took up the Candle 
and fee down in the Chair, holding the while the 
Candle in her Hand, and looking very wiflifully, at 
our Anachoret , who knew prefendy his quondam Mi- 
flrefs ; and had been very glad, then, fhe had known 
the firm Rel'olution he had lately formed, of receiv¬ 
ing no Vifit at all; expecting every Moment to have 
his Crime painted in the darkeft Colours; in which 
however he found himfelf miftaken, for inftead of 
thofe bitter Reproaches, a Woman thus injured could 
have been expected to have abounded with (fince 
none of the Sex fpare them, even for the leaft Ap¬ 
pearance of an Injury) he found hinifelf all on a 
ludden aflailed with a violent Box on the E.tr, ap- 
jjJy’d fo effectually as to make the Blood gufh out at 
his Nofe; which makes me believe, that this Ap¬ 
parition was of an extraordinary Kind, and tlur (lie 
had really Flefh and Bones, eife fhr could not have 
apply’d fo well aftiva p -Jfivis \ though flv had (he 
Complaifance afterwards ro wipe off the Blood (he 
had fpilt with her. Handkerchief, and fhe wing it to 
her penitent Murderer, told him (for contrary alfo 
to the Cuftom of all other Apparitions , this (poke 
firft, or rather fpoke alone, fince the Gallant who 
had alfo perhaps vowed /Pentium perpeluum , a per¬ 
petual Silence, like the Cartufian Monks, did not fo 
much as attempt to fpeak one Word) that the next 
Time he fhould fee that Handkerchief again, his 
End would be near at Hand ; giving him thereby to 
underftand, that this would not be her hft Vifit ; 
and in FaCt fhe vificed him every Night afterwards, 
but without Blows, contenting herfclf to fet near his 
Fire, to undrefs and drefs her Child, without fpeak¬ 
ing a Word, which the Hermit was fo well ufed to, 
at iaft, that he expeCled every Night her Vifit at fuck 
an Hour, as he would have done that of a particular 
Friend. 

I afked Lucretia how fhe came to the Knowledge 
of this, flie faid, that a Gentleman having taken the 
firft Floor in the fame Houfe, and hearing fome Body 
over him, walking up and down, and having never 
feen any Lodger in the Houfe, befides himfelf, oflccd 
once his Landlady, who could be that mvifible Ram¬ 
bler? The Landlady, who like the Reft of her Six, 
was glad to find a Perfon fo kind as to help her to 
keep her Secret, told the whole Story, defiring, at 
the fame Time, her Lodger, according to Cuflorn, 
to divulge it to no Body ell'e, for if he did, flu* Ihould 
be ruined, fince the Hermit was a very great Help to¬ 
wards maintaining her Family •, who, if he was to 
hear it was known that he was there, would that In- 

ftant quit her Houfe.-The Gentleman , prom (fed 

he would not; though he was not fo good as his 
"Word, for he watched the Opportunity one Evening 
when the Maid was going to make the Hermit’s B.-d, 
to creep up Stairs after her, and forcing into the Bed- 
Chamber, obliged the Hermit, by his Importunities, 
to open that where he had retired; and after fome 
Excufes, entered into a Con variation with him upon 
his extraordinary Manner of Living-The Her¬ 

mit discovering by his Gucfl’s Difcourfe, that he had 
n great deal of Honour, and Probity, made no Scru¬ 
ple to difeover to him all the various Incidents of his 

Life, and the black one in particular.-Which 

Lucretia pretended fhe had learned Irom the Gentle¬ 
man himfelf, alluring me at the fame Time, that the 
Hermit was yet living, but had moved his Quarters * 
though l would be curious to know if he lias men fince 
the ominous Handkerchief, for it is ten Yeats fince 
flie told me the Story, and as flie has her fell paid fince 
the common Tribute to Nature, I defpair receiving 
any further Intelligence on that Head. 

The fame virtuous Lady had made a Sort of Com- 
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pa61 with a poor young Mian flic had debauched, for 
file was then too ftale and too ugly to be debauched, 
or rather fhe had been debauched fooner than Ihe was 
naturafly.fit for ir, that the firft of the two that fhould 
dje/ fKpuld come to inform the other of. what pafles 
in-the other'World. The young Man died firft, to 
which fhe had very much contributed, by obliging 
him oftner, than he really could, to hornify her 
Huftjand; but if he was glad to be rid of her at any 
Rate* or afraid, if he was to come back, to be tra- 
panned once more into his former tVanfitory Hell; 
I did not hear that he had endeavoured to perform his 
Prom i fe. 

The monftrous Incoherences this Relation is inter-. 

9 • 

fperfed with, fhew plainly the Ridicule of this Appa¬ 
rition ; for it is againft all Sore of Reafon, to fuppofe 
that the pretended Hermit, would have difclofed a 
Secret of chat Confequence, at the firft Sight of a 
Perfon he knew nothing of, and could have rea- 
fonably fufpeAed to have been fenc on Purpofe to 
trapan him; could even all his Entreaties have per- 
fuaded him to open his Door, which it was in his 
Power to have kept (hut ? No; and if by fome un- 
forefeen Accident he had been difeovered, could he 
not have inftandy changed his Lodgings, as he is re- 
prefented to have done afterwards ? Befides what means 
that Ceremony of dreffing orundreffing a Child ? Are 
Children nurfed in the other World ? If it was to put 
him in Mind of his Crime, that Precaution was need- 
1 cIs; fince he is pretended to have retired there with 
the formed Defign of making a Sort of Attonement 
for that Crime, and for no other ; which muft make 
us think that all thofe Apparitions are nothingelfe but 
the FiAions of fome fluttered Brain, like our modem 
Lucrctia . 

An unfortunate Gentleman of my Acquaintance 
had a Year ago an Apparition , which had fome Inci¬ 
dents like this above-mentioned,-Betwixt ten and 

eleven at Night, he heard a dreadful Thundering at 
his Door, which he anfwered by one who's there , 
pronounced in the Tone of a Man, who thinks him- 
felf Mafter on his own Dunghil; his who’s there was 
repofted by a Cry of Murther; at which the Gentle¬ 
man believing that it was forne Friends (though the 
Voices did not found as if they had been huipan 
Voices) who were purfuedT7.fs? Amis , and were run¬ 
ning to him for Refuge, haftened to open his Door, 
when to his Surprife, he was affailed with a Volley of 
Blows, which deprived him at once of all his Senfes, 
except that of Feeling ; the firft Thought he was ca¬ 
pable of was, that Hell was let loofe upon him, and 
therefore bethought of a Conjuration, but every Time 
he opened his Mouth, to articulate it, it was imme¬ 
diately flopp’d with an iron clofe Fift, often puttied 
down half Way his Throat, as if willing to reach 
his Soul; which made him conclude at laft that it was 
Lucifer himfelf, or at leaft fome of His Emifiaries, 
confirmed, therein, by the poifonous Smell they had 
infe6led the Room with, though he could not very 
well diftinguitti if it was of Brimftone, or fomething 
elfe ; ’till at laft, with much Difficulty, opening his 


Eyes, overfwelled with, the Blows, two amphibious 
Monflers, half Devil, and half Woman, appeared to 

him, which he took then for the two Harpies, Aello 
and Qcypete ; for in Fa6t they had Faces like Women, 
and fomething like Wiqgs on their Shoulders; their 
Hands were certainly hooked like the Talons of Birds 
of Prey, and dn all Likelihood their Feet alio; their 
Voice was without doubt the Voice of Harpies, for 
one could diftinguifh nothing but a ffirill Sound, with 
now and then the polite Expreffion of Dog, Son of a 

B - ch , 8?c. enough, to confound a human Under- 

Handing.-He has told me fince, that he could 

have wifh’d them once more confin’d in the VBgean 
and Sicilian Sea, and thac he curfed heartily the Bo - 
reades for having expelled .'them from thence; unlefs 
they could have inverted him, at thac In.ftant, with 
the fame Power, to expel them from his Apartment, 
where they (laid ’till after twelve, alarming the whole 

Neighbourhood.- Some of his kind Neighbours 

taking them for two Apparitions of evil Spirits, or of 
fome damned Souls, were for fending for a Parfon to 
lay them in the Red Sea ; and others believing them 
nor quite ready for the place, would have them laid 
in one of the Compters, b.ut my Friend confidering 
that our Prifons are already an Emblem of Hell, per- 
fefl enough without Addition, chofe rather to bear 
the Brunt, than to expale our poor Prifoners to new 
Torments. 

The French had imagined, in*antient Times, that 
againft the Death of their King, there happened al¬ 
ways a very grand Apparition in the Foreft of Fo\u 
tainehleau , which, the Form it appeared in, with 
Horfes, Dogs, French-Horns, Huntfmen, &c. made 
them call that Apparition the Grand Veneur, the 
King’s great Huntfman ; but if the Grand Veneur is 
fo fuperannuated, as to have been uncapable for a 
very confiderable Time to have taken the Fields, or 
if he has loft his hunting Equipage, we hear at pre- 
fent nothing of him ; fure fome ill-natured Pried has 
not metamorphofed the Grand Veneur into a Fifiier- 
man, and fent him a fifhing into the Red Sea ? 

They had alfo a Notion very much like this in 
Brandenbourg, where they pretended that a few Days 
before the Death of an EleAor, his Predecefior ufed 
to appear in fome Gallery of the Caftle ; but lately, if 
the Apparitions are at Variance with us, or if they have 
found fo much Employment, or Occupation in the 
other World that they do not mind this, they don’t 
vific us fo often as they ufed to do our Anceflors. 
Perhaps they are more afraid of our Clergy, than they 
were then, and well they may, for I know one here 
about London , who, when enlivened with lome Cups 
of Diapente , or Punch, which is his favourite Li¬ 
quor, could fpeak to them Greek in Latin , which 
the Learned know is enough to affright any Apparition 
out of his Wits fince it had at firft that EfFeA on the 
Congregation he is appointed Vicar to; but they are at 
prefent fo well ufed to it, that, even, in the greateft 
Agitations of the Spirit, they mind him no more than 
when he is fober, which is but feldom. 
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A rchitecture is the Art of ere&ing 

Edifices, either for Habitation or Strength. 
With RcfpeA to its ObjeAs, *cis divided into three 
Branches, Civil, Military and Naval. 

Civil Arciu tucturii, is the Art of contriving 
nntl executing commodious Buildings for the Ufes of 
civil Life, as Houfes, Temples, Theatres, Halls, 
Bridges, Colleges, Portico’s, Columns, Obelifks, Py¬ 
ramids, i$c. which Art is to be exemplified, and elu¬ 
cidated in our Treat!le of Building under the Let¬ 
ter JL 


♦ 

Mi lit ary. Architecture, is the Art of for¬ 
tifications, i.e. of creAing Citadels, of forming Ioh- 
cons, with Horn-works, Half- moons, Counterfcarps, 
Baftions, Cavaliers, Glacis, (Ac. of which at large m 
our Treatife of Fortifications under the Letter P. t 

Naval Architecture, is the Arc of bhi|- 
building, which Naval Ar chi tenure is to be treated 

under the Letter N. 1 . 

In this Place we’ll treat only of Anhimurtva ge¬ 
neral, confidercd either with Regard to its lev era 
Periods or States, (and fo divided into Antique, A> ~ 
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. . Gothick, Modern, &c. Archiletture,') or to the 
five Orders or Manners of Building, Tufcan, Dorick, 

Ionic, Corinthian, and Compofite. 

Antique, differs no otherwiie from Antient Archi - 

ie n ur e but as a Genus from its Species; - Antique 

is applied to fuch Pieces of Building, as were made at 
the Time when the Arts were in their greateft Perfec¬ 
tion amongft the antient Greeks and Rowans , viz. 
from the Age of Alexander the Great , to the Time 
of the Emperor Pbocas, about the Year of Chrift 600 , 
when Italy became over-run by the Goths and Van- 
j a } 5 __ A11 Edifices eredled from chat E-pocha to the 

Re ft au ration 0 f Architecture to its priftine Splendor, 

are called antient Edifices, becaufe the Arc was not 

then in its utmoft Purity. # 

The Difference between antique and antient Build¬ 
ings appears particularly in the joining of the Stones 
together, in which the antique Architects were fo very 
curious and exaft, that it is very difficult to difcern 
the Joints in a great many Places, and which contri¬ 
buted much to the Beauty, Strength and Sohdiry of 

the Building. 

This in my Opinion, could not be done, without 
bavin®* thofe Sides of the Scones fquared and wrought 
firft • which were to be laid one above another, leav¬ 
ing’the other Side rough, after which they were 
made ufe of in the Building; fo that the Angles or 
Ed^es of the Stones not being fo ffiarp, they could 
move them up and down better, ’till they joined well, 
and were in no more Danger of breaking, than if all 
the Sides had been fquared ; for the Angles being 
then too thin, are apter to break. 

In this Manner they made all their Stone Buildings 
rough and ruffick, as it were ; and when thefe were 
compleated, they continued to polilh thofe Sides of 

the Stones that were expofed to View.--It mull be 

acknowledged, that as the Rofes between the Modi- 
lion or other Decorations of the Corn ice, could not be 
connnodioufly worked after the Stones were fixed, 

they made them while they lay on the Ground.'-■ 

This is evident by many ancient Buildings, in which 
feverai Stones are found that were left unwrought and 
unpolifhed. The Arch near the old Caftle in Verona , 
and all the other Arches, and antient Edifices in that 
Place, were made after the fame Manner; This we 
cafily difeover by the Marks of the Tools, which fhew 
in what Manner the Stones were wrought. 

The Columns of Trajan and Antoninus at Rowe , 
were thus wrought; for it would have been impol- 
fible, otherwife, to have fixed the Stones, fo as that 
the Joints fhould meet fo clofc together, crofs the 

Heads, and other Parts of the Figures.-The fame 

may be faid of thofe triumphal Arches that are found 
there, for when they had any large Edifice to ere 61, 
as the Amphitheatre of Verona , that of Pola , and the 
like, to fave Time and Charge, they only wrought 
the Imports of the Arches, the Capitals and Cornices, 
leaving the reft Ruffick, regarding only the Beauty 

of the whole Fabrick.-But in Temples and other 

magnificent Edifices, that require great Delicacy, 
they /pared no Labour in working them, but glazed 
and polilbed them, even to the very Flutes of the 

Columns, with the utmoft; Accuracy and Applica¬ 
tion. 

Gothick Architecture, is that which de¬ 
viates irom the Proportions, Characters, (Ac . of the 
Antique. 

The Gothick Architecture is frequently very heavy, 
folid, and maffive; and fonictimes, on the contrary, 
exceedingly light, delicate and rich.--The Abun¬ 

dance of little whimfical, impertinent Ornaments, are 
its moll ufual Character. 

Authors di/lingui/h two Kinds of Go thick Ar chi tec- 

* ltrc > the one antient, the other modern.--The 

jntienc is that which the Goths brought with them 
honi the North, in the fifth Century : The Edifices 
built in this Manner were exceedingly maffive, heavy 
amiconrfe, 

i hofe of the modern Gothick run into the other 
Extreme, being light, delicate, and rich to a fault; 


Witnefs Weftminfter Abbey, the Cathedral of hitch - 
field, the Crofs of Coventry , &c. 

The laft Kind continued long in ufe, efpecially in 
Italy , viz. from the thirteenth Century to the Reftau- 
ration of the Antique Building in the fixceenth. All 
the antient Cathedrals are in this Kind. 

The Inventors of the Gothick Architecture thought* 
no doubt, they had far furpaffed the Greek Archi¬ 
tects : A Greek Building, as I have obferved already* 
has not a fingle Ornament but what adds a Beauty 
to the whole. The Parts neceflary to fuftain or fliel- 
ter it, as the Columns, Cornices, (Ac. derive all 
their Beauty from their Proportions; every Thing is 
fimple, meafured and reftrained to the Ufe it is in¬ 
tended for.—‘No daring out-of-the-way Strokes.—No¬ 
thing quaint to impol'e on the Eye; the Proportions 
are fo juft, that nothing appears very grand of itfeif, 

tho* the whole be grand.-On the contrary, in 

the Gothick Architecture , we fee huge Vaults raifed on 
(lender Pillars, which one would expetft every Mi¬ 
nute to tumble down, though they will (land for ma¬ 
ny Ages, every thing is crammed with Windows, 
Rofes, Crofles, Figures, (Ac. 

Modern Architecture is that which par¬ 
takes partly of the Antique , retaining foinewhat of 
its Delicacy and Solidity, and partly of the Gothick, 
whence it borrows Members and Ornaments, without 
Proportion or Judgment ; tho’ we have learn’d, for 
feverai Years paft, to lay afide the extravagant 
Abufes and ridiculous Inventions introduced among 
us, from a depraved Taftc for Gothick Architecture ; 
whence we may juftly believe, that this Art has been 
lately fo fur improved, as to be carried in time to that 
Pitch of Perfection, which in all Arts is principally 

fought after.-The Italians feem to have made the 

moil confiderable Advances towards it, and built a 
vaft Number pf fumpeuous Edifices, which rival the 
Rowan Grandeur and Magnificence. 

Before I give an exaft Defcription of the five dif¬ 
ferent Orders of Architecture , which all publick and 
private Edifices muff be compofcd of, it will not be 
improper to obferve here, chat the Columns, in each 
of the five Orders, are to be made fo as the Diame¬ 
ter of the upper Part of the Column, may be iefs 
than at the Bate, and have a little Swelling in the 
Middle. 

In the Diminution of the Columns, we muft take 
Care that the longer they are, the lefs they muff di- 
minifh, becaufe the Height, by Reafon of the Di- 
ftance, has the Effetfl of Diminution. 

Vitruvius , 1. iii. c. 2 . gives us Directions to that pur- 
pofc ; for he fays, that if the Column be fifteen Feec 
high, the Diameter at the Bottom muft be divided 
into fix Parts and a Half, and five and a Half muff: 
be the Thicknefs at Top; if from fifteen to twenty 
Feet, the Diameter at the Bottom muft be divided 
into ieven Parts, and fix and a Half will be the Dia¬ 
meter at Top.—The fame Obfervation muft be made 
in thofe that are from twenty to thirty Feet high, 
where the Diameter, at the Bottom, muff: be divided 
into eight Parts, feven of which will be the Diame¬ 
ter at Top; and thus fuch Columns as are of a 
greater Height, will diminiffi in the Manner above- 
mentioned. 

As to the Swelling which is to be in the Middle 
of the Column, this excellent Author has left us in 
the Dark ; but Palladio has fupplyjd his Defed, and 
left us a Method for the Profil of fuch Swelling.— 
He divides the Fuff: of the Column into three equal 
Parts, and leaves the lower Part exatflly perpendicu¬ 
lar ; to the Extremity whereof he applies a thin Rule 
of the exaft Length, or fonictimes a little longer than 
the Column, and bends that Part of the Rule which 
comes forwards, till the Point thereof touches the 
Point of Diminution of the upper Part of the Column, 
under the CoUarino 5 then he marks as that Cm ye cli- 
redls; thus he has the Column (welling a little in (lie 
Middle, and projecting forward, which itiikes the 
Eye very agreeably. 

The Diameter muff; always be taken at the 1 owe ft 

Par: 
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Part of the Column, and the Intercolumnations, 
which are the Difiances between the Columns, are to 
be one Diameter and a Half, or of two Diameters, 
of two and a Quarter, of three, and fometimes more 
of the Column, tho' the Antients never exceeded 
three, except in the Tufcan Order , where the Archi¬ 
traves being of Timber, they made the Intercolum¬ 
nations very large. But then they never made them 
lefs than a Diameter and a Half, which Diftance they 
particularly obferved when the Columns were very 

lofty.--But they principally approved of thofe In- 

tercolumnacions, which were of two Diameters and 
a Quarter, and cfteemed them as moil elegant and 
beautiful. 

The Beauty and Elegance of the Columns are very 

much heightened by the Proportion and Harmony 

between them and the Intercolumnations ; for if 

# * 

fmall Columns are made with large Diftances, or Jn- 
rercolumnations, the too great Quantity of Air in the 
void Spaces will very much leffen their Thicknefs, 
and confequently dimini/h their Beauty ; and if, on 
the contrary, there are but fmall Intercolumnations, 
between large Columns, the too little Vacuity will 
make them appear heavy, thick, and difagreeable. 
Therefore, if the Diftance be more than three Diame¬ 
ters, the Thicknefs of the Column muft be a feventh 
Part of its Height, as I fhall obferve hereafter in the 
Tufcan Order .—■—But if the Diftances are three Dia¬ 
meters, then the Length of the Column muft be 
feven Diameters and a half, or eight, as they are in 
the Derick Order. -If two and a quarter, the Co¬ 

lumns muft be nine Diameters and a half in Length, 

as in the Corinthian. -And if a Diameter and a 

half only, the Length of the Columns muft be then 
ten, as in the Compofite . 

In the Front of any Edifice the Columns muft be 
of an even Number, that there may be an Opening 
in the Middle, larger than the other Diftances and 
Intercolumnations, tor the Doors and Entries •, that 

is to fay, for fingle Pillars and Columns.--But 

if Galleries are to be made with Pilafters, they muft 
be difpofed fo that the Thicknefs of Pilafters or Piers 
be not lefs than the third of the Void from Pier to 
Pier, and to thofe in the Angles two Thirds, which 
will make the Angle in the Building more folid and 

fubftandal.--When thefe Piers are to fupport a 

cumbrous Load, as in large Strudlures, then they 
muft have half the Thicknefs of the Vacancy, or other- 
wife two Thirds in publick Edifices •, but in private 
ones they muft be as thick, at leaft, as the third Parc 
of the Opening, but no thicker than two Thirds, 

and ought to be fquare.-But to fave Charges, and 

make it more commodious, and the Pafinge more 
open, they need not be fo thick in Flank as in Front; 
and for its Em belli fhment, half Columns or Pilafters 
may be placed in the Middle, to fupport the Cor¬ 
nices over the Arches of the Gallery, whofe Thick¬ 
nefs muft be in Proportion to their Height, according 
to each Order, as 1 fhall demonftrate in the Courl'e 
of this Treatife. 

For the Divifion and Menfuration of the above- 
mentioned Orders, we’ll make ufe of the fame Mea- 
fure or Module , which Vitruvius ufed to divide the 
Dortch Order with, which Module is taken from the 
Diameter of the Column, and which may be ufed 
in all the Orders. 

This Module is the Diameter of the Column at 
Bottom, and is divided into fixty Minutes, except in 
the Dorick r, in which the Module is half the Diameter 
of the Column, and is divided into thirty Minutes, 
this being more commodious in the Divifions of that 

Order.-One may therefore divide the Module into 

more or lefs Parts, according to the Quality of the 

Edifice, and ufe the Dcfigns of the Proportions and 
Profils fuitable to each Order. 

1 lu-fe general Rules would fuffice to Perfons, who 
have fo me Tindture of Architecture, and I could now 
proceed to the Demonllration of the five Orders, if 
my Work was calculated for them only ; but as I have 
promiicd it ihould ferve for a general Inftrudlion, and 


hope it will be read equally by thofe who have not 
the leaft Notion of the Arts and Sciences I am lq 
treat of, as by Maftersor Proficients in thofe Arts and 
Sciences, I muft give in this Place a clear Explana¬ 
tion of thefe Terms, Columns, Intercolumnation, Dia¬ 
meter of a Column, and of a Module. 

A Column in Architecture , is a round Pillar made 
to fupport or adorn a Building. 

The entire Column in each Order is compofed of 
three principal Parts, the Bafe, the Shafts and the 
Capital. 

(A) The Base of a Column is that Part between 
the Shaft and the Pedeftal, if there be any Pedeftal* 
or if there be none, between the Shaft and the Plinth* 
or Socle. 

The Bafe is fuppofed to be the Foot of the Column 
or as fome will have it, it is that to a Column which 
a Shoe is to a Man. 

The Bafe is different in the different Order*, as 
we fhall fee, when we come to treat of thofe Ordt,: 

(B) The Shaft of a Column is the Body thereof; 
thus called from Its Streightnefs; tho’ moft commonly 
called the Fuji . 

(C) The Capital is the uppermoft Part of a Co. 
lumn , ferving as the Plead or Crowning thereof, placed 
immediately over the Shaft or Fuji, and under the 

Entablature. -The Capital is a principal and tfu-n- 

tial Part of a Column , is made different in the diffe¬ 
rent Orders , and is that which chiefly diftinguifhes 
the Orders themfclves. 

Each of thefe Parts is again fubdivided into a gr< t 
Number of ieffer, called Members or Mouldings, ionic 
whereof are effential, and found in all Columns \\ 
others are only accidental, and found in particular 
Orders. 

Members or Mouldings are Jettings or Pro-' 
je&ures beyond the naked Part of a Column , of a Wall, 
% Wainfcot, &c. the Aftemblage whereof forms Cor¬ 
nices, Door-Cafes, and other Decorations of Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Some Mouldings are fquare, others round, fome 

ftrait, others carved, &c. -Some are plain, others 

carved, or adorn’d with Sculpture, either hollowed, 
or in relievo . 

Some Mouldings, again, are crowned with a Fil¬ 
let, others are without, as the Doucine , Talon , Ovolo , 
Torus, Plinth, Scotia, Ajiragal , Gula, Corona , and 
Cavello. 

Fillet, in Architecture, is a little fquare Mem¬ 
ber or Ornament, ufed in divers Places, and on di¬ 
vers Occafions; but generally as a Sort of Corona, 
over a greater Moulding; and on Occafion, ferves to 
feparate the Flutings of Columns. 

The Fillet i9 the fame with what the Italians call 
Lijla , or Lijlclla ; and the French , Bande , BandekHe, 
and Reglet\ though the Reglet, according to Davr 
Ur, differs from the Fillet , in that it projects equally 
like a Ruler. 

The Doucine is a Moulding on the higheft Part 
of the Cornice, in form of .a Wave half Convex and 

half Concave.-The Doucine is the fame with a Cy 

tnalium or Gula. 

Vitruvius does hot confine Cymatittm to the Cor¬ 
nice, but ufes it indifferently for any fimilar Mould¬ 
ing, wherever he meets with ic; in which he differs 
from the moft accurate among the Moderns. 

Felibicn makes two Kinds of Cyma tiums ; the one 
right, and the other inverted in the fir ft, that Part 
which projects the fur theft is concave -, and is other- 

wife called Gula rcCta, and Doucine. -In the other, 

that Part that projects farthdl is convex, called Gula 
inverfa or Talon. 

Our Architects do not ufe to give the Name Cy 
tnalium to thefe Mouldings, exc.-pt when found on 
the Tups of Cornices j but the Workmen apply the 
Name indifferently,' wherever they find them,— 1 
Palladio diftinguilbes the Cymatittm of the Cornice, 
by the Name Intavolala, 

Talon (a French Word which literally fignifit* 

Heel) is a Moulding concave at the Bottom, and 
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Vex at the Top'; having an Effed juft oppofue to 
th zDoucine .-—When the concave Parc is a-top, it 

Is called an inverted Talon. - 

The Talon is ufualiy called by our Eng lip Workmen 
q eg or O. G. and by Authors an upright , or invert¬ 
ed Cymatium . The Figure of the Ogee bears fome 

Rel'emblance to that of an S. 

The Ovolo is a round Mouldings whofe Profile 

or Sweep in the Ionick and Compofite Capitals, is 
ufualiy a Quadrant of a Circle; whence it is alfo po¬ 
pularly called the Quarter Round. -It is ufualiy 

enrich’d with Sculptures among the Antients in form 
of Chefnut Shells ; whence Vitruvius, and other of 

the Antients, call it Echinus , Chefnut-fhell.-A* 

mon* us it is ufualiy cut with the Reprefentation of 
and Anchors, or Arrows-heads, placed alter¬ 
nately ; whence its Italian Name Ovolo, Latin Ovum, 

and French Oeuf, q. d. Egg. 

(D) Plinth is a flat fquare Member in form of a 

Brick; fometimes alfo called the Slipper. -The 

Plinth is ufed at the Foot or Foundation of Columns ; 
being that flat fquare Table under the Mouldings of 
the Bafe and Pedeftal , at the Bottom of the whole 
Order ; feeming to have been originally intended to 
keep the Bottom of the primitive wooden Pillars 

from Rotting.-The Plinth is alfo called Orle or 

Orlo.—Vitruvius alfo calls the Tufcan Abacus, Plinth, 
from its refembling a fquare Brick. 

The Torus, or Tore, is a large round Moulding 

ufed in the Bafes of Columns. -The Tore is alfo 

called Gros Baton , and Ton din.-—It is the Bignefs that 

diftinguilhes the Tore from the Aftragal. --The 

Bafes of the Tufcan and Dorick Order have but one 
Tore, which is between the Plinth and the Lift el .—• 
In the At tick Bafe there are two ; the upper, which 
is the fmaller ; and an under, or bigger. 

Scotia is a Semicircular Cavity or Channel be¬ 
tween the Tores , in the Bafes of Columns. -It is a 

concave dark Moulding ; whence its Name, viz. from 

nol®*, Obfcurity, Darknefs.--The Scotia has an 

Fffeft juft oppoflte to that of the Quarter-round a -- 

Our Workmen frequently call it the Cafement.- -* 

It is alfo called Trochilus , partly from its Form.— 
In the Ionick and Corinthian Bafe, there are two Sco - 
iia's, the upper whereof is the fmaller.--Accord¬ 

ing to Felibien > the Cavetto is a fourth Part of the 
Scotia . 

The Astra cal, in Architecture, is a little round 
Member, in form of a Ring, or Bracelet ; ferving 
as an Ornament at the Tops and Bottoms of Columns . 

- . The AJlragal is fometimes alfo ufed to fepa- 

rate the Fafci<c of the Architrave ; in which "Cafe it 

is carved Chaplet-wife, with Beads and Berries.- 

It is alfo ufed both above and below the Liftel, ad- 


caufe it crowns not only the Cornice, but the Enta¬ 
blature, and the whole Order.——The French call 
it Larmier , our Workmen the Drip , as ferving by 
its great Projefture, to fereen the reft of the Building 

from the Rain.--Some Latin Authors call it Su - 

percilium ; and, as it fliould feem, by Miftake Stillici - 

dium .--Certain French Authors call it Mouchette j 

and certain Latin ones Mention , Chin ; from its keeping 
the Weather from the Parts underneath, as the Chin 
does the Sweat, &c. out of the Neck. 

Some call it abfolutely the Cornice , as being the 

principal Member thereof.- Vitruvius frequently 

ufes the Word Corona for the whole Cornice.-*- The 
Corona is itfelf crown’d or finifh’d with a Reglet of 
Fillet .—There are fometimes two Corona’s in a Cor - 
nice , as in the Corinthian of the Rotunda . 

The Cave t to is a hollow Member or Moulding* 
containing a Quadrant of a Circle, and having an 
Effetftjuft contrary to that of a Quarter*round: It is 
ufed as an Ornament in Cornices.-— Mr. Felibien ob- 
ferves, that the Workmen confound the Cavetto with, 
a Scotia , but to ill purpofe ; the Cavetto being, in ef¬ 
fect, only half a Scotia \ yet he himfelf is chargeable 
with the fame Overfight.—When in its natural Si¬ 
tuation, the Workmen frequently call it Gula or Gu- 
cula\ and when inverted Gorge 5 which Gorge , is a 
Sort of concave Moulding, concave in the upper 
Part, and convex at Bottom, more properly called 
Gula and Cymatium. 

The Abacus is the uppermoft Member of a Capital 
of a Column , ferving as a Kind of Crowning, both to 
the Capital, and the whole Column. 

Vitruvius , and others after him, who give the 
Hiftory of the Orders tell us, the Abacus was origi¬ 
nally intended to reprefent a fquare Tile laid over an 
Urn , or over a Baileet. An Athenian Woman hap¬ 
pening to place a Bafket thus covered, over the Root 
of an Acanthus \ that Plant /hooting up the following 
Spring, encompafied the Bafket all around, till meet¬ 
ing with the Tile, it curled back into a Kind of 
Scrolls. An ingenious Sculptor patting by, took the 
Hint, and immediately executed a Capital on this 
Plan ; reprefenting the Brick by the Abacus , the 
Leaves by the Volutes , and the Bafket by the Vafa , or 
Body of the Capital . Such was the Rife of the firft: 
regular Order. 

There is fome Difference in the Form of an Aba¬ 
cus in different Orders. In the Tufcan, Dorick, and 
antient/<j«zV£, it is n flat fquare Member, well enough 
reprefenting its original Tile, whence the French 
call it Tailloir , Trencher. In the richer Orders it 
lofes its native Form; its four Sides or Faces being 
arched or cut inwards, with fome Ornament, as a 
Rofe or other Flower., or FilVs Tail, in the Middle 


joyning immediately to the Square or Dye of the 
Pedeftal. 

The Gula, Gueule, orGoLA, in Architecture, 
is a Wave Member, whole Contours referable the 

Letters.--This Member is of two Kinds, Re PI a 

and Inverfa. -The firft and principal has its Ca¬ 

vity above, and convexity below. This always makes 
the Top of the Corona of the Cornice, jetting over 
the Drip of the Cornice like a Wave ready to fall. 

--It is called Gula Rett a, by the French, Don- 

cine .—The fecond is juft the Reverfe of the former, 
tts Cavity being at the Bottom ; fo that it appears 

inverted, with Regard to the former.—-This is 

ufed in the Architrave, and fometimes in the Cor- 
nice, along with the former, only feparaced by a 

Reglet. 

Some derive the Word from the Refemblance tliefe 
Members bear to the Gula, or Throat of a Man : 
Others from the Herald's Terms, Gules ; as fuppofing 
die Moulding form’d from the amient Manner of 
wearing their Garments, which confilied of Slips of 
Swaths, alternately Fur and Stuff of various Colours \ 

the Intervals between which were called Gules, or 

11 a les. 

Ibe Corona, Crown, or Crowning, is a large, 
niafllvc Member of the Cornice ; fo called be- 


of each Arch. But fome Architects rake other Liber¬ 
ties in the Abacus, both in Rtljx\t of its Name, 
Place and Office. Thus in thf Tufcan Order, where 
it is the larger, and more mattive, as caking up one 
third of the Height of the wo ole Capital, it is fome¬ 
times called the Dye ol the Capital. In the Dorick % 
it is not always the uppermoft Member of the Capi¬ 
tal ; a Cymatium being frequently placed over it. In 
the Ionhk, fome make it a perfeft Ogee, and crown in 
with a Fillet. 

The Proportion of the Abacus, as preferibed' by 
Vitruvius (4. 1) is fliort, is diagonal (from Corner to 
Corner) being twice its Height, a Rule which the Mo¬ 
derns makes no Difficulty of (lifpenfing withal. 

Vo l u t v. is a Kind of fpiral Scroll, ufed in th e Ionick 
and Compcfttc Capitals, whereof it makes the princi¬ 
pal Charnctteriftick and Ornament. Some call it the 
Ram’ s Horn, from its Figure, which bears a near 
Refemblance thereto. Molt Architctts fuppofo than 
rhe Antients intended the Volute to reprefent the 
B.uk or Rind of a Tree, laid under the Abacus, and 
twitted thus at each Extreme where it is at Liberty ; 
others will have it aSoit of Pillow or Bolder, laid 
between the Abacus and Echinus, to prevent the 
latter being broke by the Weight of the former, 
and.th t Entablature over it, and accordingly call it 

U u ' Pulvinus, 
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Pulvinus■. Others after Vitruvius , will have it to re¬ 
present the Curls or Treffes of a Woman’s Hair. 
The Number of Volutes in the lonick Order, is four; 
in the Gompfite, Eight. There are alfo eight angu¬ 
lar Volutes in the Corinthian Capital, accompanied 
with eight other fmall ones, called Helices. 

The Achantus is only an Ornament in the Co¬ 
rinthian and Ccmpcftte Orders ; being the Re pre fen ca¬ 
tion of the Leaves of an Achantus Plant, in Englifh , 
Bear's-footy in the Capical thereof. 

Over the Capital is the Entablature ; com¬ 
prehending the Architravey Freeze , and Cornice. 
The Entablature is alfo called the Frabeation ; and 
by Vitruvius and Vignola , Ornament: It is different 
in the different Orders: Indeed it confifts of the 
three grand Parts or Divifions above-mentioned in 
all ; but thofe Parts confift of a greater or lefs Num¬ 
ber of particular Members or Sub-divifions, as the 
Orders are more or lefs rich.-— Vignola makes the 
Eritablature a quarter of the Height of the whole Co¬ 
lumn, in all the Orders. In the Tufcan and Dorick, 
the Architravey Freezey and Cornice , are all of the fame 
Height. In the lonicky Corinthiatiy and Compofite, 
the whole/ Entablature being fifteen Parts; five of 
them are allowed for the Architravey four for the 
Freezey and fix for the Cornice. 

(E) The Architrave is that Part of. a Column 
which lies immideately upon the Capital. ——The 
Greeks call it Epiftyle.—Thz Architrave is the loweft 
IV 1 ember of the Entablature. —-The Architrave is fup- 
pofcd to reprefent the principal Beam in Timber 
Buildings i whence the Name which is formed of the 
Greeky ccayj&, Chief, and the Latin, Frabs, Beam. 

•—The Architrave is different, in different Orders.— 
In the Fujcan, it only confifts of a plain Face, crown¬ 
ed with a Fillet ; and is half a Module in Height.— 
In the Dorick and Compofite, it has two Faces, or Fa - 
fcia\ and three in the lonick and Compofite j in which 
iaft Order, it is ft of a Module high.- Archi¬ 

tects however, take a deal of Latitude in this Part; 
fome ufing more Members chan others ; and many of 

them having two or three Forms of Architraves .-- 

Architrave is fometimes alfo called the Reafonpiece 
or Mafter-beam, in’Timber Buildings, as Portico’s, 
Cloifiers, &V.—In Chimneys it is called the Mantle- 
piece ; and over the Jaumbs of Doors or Lintels of 
W indows, Hyperthyron. 

(F) 'The Freeze or Frize, is chat Part of the 
Entablature of Columns, between the Architrave and 
Cornice ; and is properly a large flat Face or Mem¬ 
ber, fc pa rating the Architrave from the Cornice.— 
The Anticnts called it ZophoroSy Zcoiby Reafon 
it was ufually enriched with Figures of Animals ; and 
our Denomination Freezey has a like Origin, being 
formed of the Latin, Phrygio , an Embroiderer, be- 
cjule it is commonly adorned with Sculptures in Baffo 
EclicvOy imitating Embroidery. 

The Freeze is fuppofed to be intended to reprefent 
the Heads ol the tranfverfe Beams, that fuflain the 
Pool or Covtring.——In the Tufcan Order it is quite 
plain. In the Doricky enriched with Fryglypbs . In 
the Icnitky it is fometimes made arched or Iwelling, 
in which Cafe ir is called by Vitruvius, pulvinatuSy 
(j. d. hold creel. In the Corinthian and Cowprfite, it is 
luqucnily joined to ihe Architrave by a htcleSweep; 
and foinetime to the Cornice. And in thefe richer 
Orders, it is ulually adorned with Sculptures, Figures, 
Compartments Hillories, Foliages, Fefloons, &c. 

As to the Height of the Freeze it is, in general, 
mud) the lame with that of the Architrave. -The 


Fufian Freeze, Vitruvius makes 30 Minutes; Vignola 
3.; i Palladio, who makes it (welling, gives it but 
y.i> \ .uni Scamozzi 4.1. The Doric, in Vitruvius and 
Vtgir.la, is 30 or 40 Minutes; in PalLuliOy &e. 45. 
'1 lie hunky Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with A • 
c'.-antusy Leaves, Lions, V. and makes it 30 Mi¬ 
nnies high : Vignola , who alfo makes it flat, gives ic 
4 ; j Minutes; and Palladio, who makes ic convex or 
(willing, 27 Minutes; and Scamozzi, 28. The Co* 
rim bin tty Vitruvius enriches with Achantus Leaves, 

3 


human Figures, G?c. and makes its Height 37 Mh 
nutes; Vignola, 45; Palladio , 28; and Scomozzi 
3Si. Lajlly, The Compofitey which in Vitruvius is 
fee with Cartoozes, and carved between them, is 34-* 
Minutes ; Vignolay who makes it like Vitruvius, only 
gives ic 45 Minuets; Palladio , who makes it fwelling 
only 30; and Scamozzi , 32. a 

From the Variety of the Enrichments of the Freeze 
they become varioufly demominated, as, 

Convex or pulvinated Freezes, are thofe whofe 
Prcfil is a Curve, the beft Proportion whereof is when 
drawn on the'Bafe of an equilateral Triangle.—I n 
fome, the Swelling is only a Top, as in a Confole, 
In others at Bottom, as in a Ballufter. 

Flourifhed Freezes, are thofe enriched with Rinds 
of imaginary Foliages; as the Corinthian Freeze of 
the Frontifpiece of Hero ; or with natural Leaves, 
either in Clufters or Garlands ; or continued, as in the 
lonick of the Gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 

Hiftorical Freezes are thofe adorned with Baffo Re. 
lievo’s reprefenting Hiftories, Sacrifices, &c. as that 
of the'Arch of Fitus at Rome.—Marine Freezes, are 
thofe reprefenting Sea-horfes, Tritons, and other At. 
tributes of the^Sea; or Shells, Baths, Grotto’s, &V. 
—Ruftick Freezes, are thofe whofe Courfes are rufti* 
cated or imboflfed; as the Fufcan Freeze of Palladio . 
—Symbolical Freezes are thofe adorned with the At¬ 
tributes of Religion ; as the Corinthian of the Tem¬ 
ple, behind the Capitol at Rome, whereon are repre- 
iented the lnftruments and Apparatus of Sacrifice. 

The uppermofl Member of the Entablature of a 
Column, or that which crowns and finilhes the Order , 
is called Corniche (g) or Cornice, from the La¬ 
tin, Coronis, a Crowning. The Cornice is the third 
grand Divifion of the Trabeation, commencing from 
the Freeze, and ending with the Cymatitim. 

The Cornice is different in the different Orders: fn 
the Fufcan Order, it is moft plain.— Vignola makes ic 
confift of an Ovum , or Quarter-round ; an Aftragal, 
a Filler, a Larmier, and a Talon. In the Dorick, 
he ufes Capitals to the Tryglyphs of the Freeze, with 
their Bandelettes, a Talon , Mutules or Dentils, a 
Larmier, with its Gutitc underneath, a Talon, Fil¬ 
let, Cavetto, and Reglet. In the lonick , the Members 
are in moft Refpeds the fame, as in the Dorick , ex¬ 
cept that they are frequently enriched with Carving, 
and there are always Dentils. In the Compofite, there 
are Dentils ; its Mouldings are carved, and there are 
Channels under the Soffit. The Corinthian Cornice 
is the richeft; and is diftinguifhed by having both 
Modillions and Dentils; contrary to the Opinion of 
Vitruvius, who looks on thefe two Onanients as in¬ 
compatible ; and of Mr. Le Clerc , who regards the 
Dentils, as peculiar to the lonick. 

For the Heights and Procedures of the Cornices in 
the feveral Orders, Goldman makes the Height of die 
Fufcan i-J-, its Projtdure 2-)- Modules: The HAght 
of the Dorick i 4 » its Projecture Height of the 

lonick i-J, its Projetture 2-j-i Height of the Cawpcfnt 
i v, Projedure 2 44 ; Height ol the Corinthian i-r, 

Projcdure i\-l. 

There are different Sorts of Cornices \ viz. Archi¬ 
trave Cornice , which is that immediately contiguous 
to the Architrave, the Freeze being retrenched. Mu* 
tilatcd Cornices , whofe Projedure is omitted, or tlfe 
interrupted, Right to the Larmier, or icduced into a 

PI.it-band with a Cimatium. Cantaliver Cornice, a 

♦ 

Term ufed by the Workmen lor a Cornice char has 
Cantaliver s underneath it. Modi l It on Corn he, a Cor* 
nice with Modillions under it. Coving Cornice, a 
Cornice which has a great Cafe me nc or Hollow m it; 
ordinarily lathed, anti pbiflered upon Compafs, Spm- 
kets, or Brackets. Cornice is alio ufrtl in general, 
for any little Projcdure, either ol M.donry or Joiner' 1 , 
even where there are no Columns. Thus we lay the 
Cornice of a Chimney, a Beau let, & c. 

Cornice, is alfo applied ro the Crowning ol Pcdc - 
fiats. This Cornice is di fie rent in the thlieient Or- 
dets: In the Fufcan , according to Mr. Permit t , 2 
has a Platband which ferves as a Corona, and a C<>* 

vet to, 




v'ettb, with its Fillet’ In the Derick, it has a Cavetto 
with a Filler, which bears a Drip, crowned with a 
Square. In the Ionick, a Cavetto with its Fillet above, 
and a Drip or pendent Square, crowned with an Ogee 
and its Fillet. In the Corinthian , an Ogee with its 
Fillet, a Cymatium under the Corona, which it hol¬ 
lows to make a Drip, a Corona, and an Ogee with its 
Fillet. Lajily , In the Compete, a Fillet with a 
Sweep over the Dye, and Astragal, Cyma with its 
Fillet, Com)a, and Ogee with its Fillet. 

We have fo often mentioned Fascia’s or Fascia, 
that it is not improper to obferve here, that Facia , 
in Architecture, is a broad Lift, Fillet, or Band; 
particularly ufed in Architraves and Pedeftals. 

The Architrave confifts of three Fafcia or Bands •, 
thus called by Vitruvius, as refembling Swaths, cal¬ 
led in Latin, Fafcue. -That Author admits no Faf- 

cia in the Tufcan Order, and Dorick Architrave, i. e. 
he makes all plain, without any Divifion, or canton¬ 
ing into Parts or Fafcia ; but the modern Archi¬ 
tects take Liberty to differ from him herein. In 
Brick Buildings, the Jutcings out of the Bricks, be¬ 
yond the Windows in the feveral Stories, except the 

higheft, are called Fafcia's or Fclfcice .-Thefe are 

fometimes plain and fometimes moulded ; but the 
Moulding is only a Cyma Reverfa, or an O. G. at the 
Bottom, with two plain Courfes of Bricks over it, 
then an Aftragal, and laftly a Boultine ; which Boul- 
tine, or Bolt el, is the Workmens Term for a con¬ 
vex moulding, whofe Periphery is juft i of a Cir¬ 
cle ; placed next below the Plinth, in the 21 ‘ufcan 
and Dorick Ca*p i t a l . 


Thus we have carried the Column , to its upper- 
moft Extremity, and crowned the whole Order; but 
we have left it without a Pedeftal, which is the 
loweft Part of an Order of Columns ; being that 
which fuftains the Column, and ferves it as a Foot, or 
Stand. 

(H) The Pedestal (from the Latin, Pes, pedis. 
Foot, and Column) confifts of three princi¬ 

pal Parts; viz. a fquare Trunk or Dye, which makes 
the Body; a Cornice the Head ; and a Bafe the Foot of 
the Pedeftal. —The Pedeftal is properly an Appendage 
to a Column , not an eflential Part thereof; though 
Mr. Le Clerc thinks it is efiential to a compleat 
Order. 

The Proportions and Ornaments of the Pedeftal are 
different in the different Orders: Vignola , indeed, 
and mod of the Moderns, makes the Pedestal, and 
its Ornaments in all the Orders, one Third of the 
Height of the Column , including the Bafe and Capi¬ 
tal'. But feme deviate from this Rule. Mr. Perrault 
makes the Proportions of the three conftitucnt Parts 
of Pedeftals , the fame in all the Orders, viz . the Bafe 
one Fourth of the Pedeftal ; the Cornice, an eighth 
Part; and the Socle or Plinth of the Bafe two Thirds 
of the B.ife itfelf. The Height of the Dye is what 
remains of the whole Heights of the Pedeftal. 

(h i) Tufcan Pedestal, is the limpleft, and the 
loweft. Palladio and Scamozzi, make it three Mo¬ 
dules high; Vignola 5. Its Member, in Vignola, is 
only a Plinth for a Bale, the Dye and a Talon crown- 
* or a Cornice, it has rarely any Bafe. Dorick 
Weft at, (h 2) Palladio makes four Modules, five 
Minutes high; Vignola five Modules four Minutes, 
n the Antique, we ijoc only do not meet with any 
lcd<ftals\ but even not with any Bafe in the Dorick 
Order, The Members in Vignola's Dorick Pedeftal , are 
the lame with thofe in the 7 ufcan, with the Addition 
0 11 Couchette in its Cornice, (h 3) Ionick Pe¬ 
destal in Vignola and Scrlio, is fix Modules high; 
|n 0 camozzi, five; in the Temple of For tun a virilis , 
it is feven Modules, twelve Minutes. Its Members 
anti Ornaments are moilly the fame with thofe of the 
only a little richer. The Pedeftal now ufually 
0 lowed, is that of Vitruvius ; though we do not find 
in any Work of the Antique. Some in lieu here- 

Ti 1 IS & a J e * Imitation of the Antienr. 
nn 1 B m % bian Pedestal (h 4) is the richeft 
molt delicate. In Vignola , it is feven Modules 


high; in Palladio, five Modules one Miniitd; In 
Serlio, fix Modules, fifteen Minutes; in the Colifeuth, 
four Modules, two Minutes. Its Members, in Vig¬ 
nola, are as follows: In the Bafe, are a Plinth fdr 
a Socle, over that a Tore Carved ; then a Reglet, 
Gula inverted and inriched, and an Aftragal. In the 
Dye are a Reglet, with a Conge over it, and near die 
Cornice a Reglet with a Conge underneath. In the 
Cornice is an Aftragal, a Freeze* Fillfcc, Aftragal, 
Gorge, Talon, and a Fillet. 

In Vignola the Compoftte Pedestal Is of the fame 
Height with the Corinthian , viz. feven Modules ; 
in Scamozzi , fix Modules, two Minutes i in Palla¬ 
dio, fix Modules, feven Minutes; in the Goid-fmiths 
Arch, feven Modules, eight Minutes. Its Member^, 
in Vignola, are the fame with thofe of the Corinthian ; 
with this Difference, that whereas thefe are mod of 
them enriched with Crownings in the Corinthian , 
they are all plain in the Compoftte. Nor mull: it be 
omitted, that there is a Difference in the Profiles of the 
Bafe and Cornice in the two Orders. Daviler ob- 
ferves, that the Generality of Architects ufe Tables 
or P.mnels, either in Relievo , or Creux, in the Dyes 
of Pedeftals-, without any Regard to the Character 
of the Order. He obferves farther, that thofe in 
Relievo, only fit the Tufcan and Dorick', the three 
others muft be indented ; which, he adds, is a Thing 
the Ancients never praffifed, as being contrary to the 
Rules of Solidity and Strength. 

There are befides, fquare, double, and continued 
Pedeftals . Square Pedeftal, is that whofe Height and 
Width are equal. As that of the Arch of the Lion's 
at Verona, of the Corinthian Order ; and fuch, fome 
Followers of Vitruvius, as Scrlio, Philander, &c. 
have given to the Tufcan Order. Double Pedeftal, is 
that which fupports two Columns, and is mare in 
Width than Height. Continued Pedeftal, is that 
which fupports a Row of Columns, without any 
Break or Interruption ; fuch is that which fuftains the 
fluted Ionick Columns of the Tuillcries, on the Side of 
the Garden. 

The Dye, is the Trunk of the Pedeftal, or that 
Parc between the Bafe and the Cornice ; being fo cal¬ 
led, becaufe it is frequently made in the Form of a 
Cube. 

The Architects regulate the Proportions of Columns , 
and the Symmetry or Piftribution of the whole Build¬ 
ing, with a certain Meafure called Module, and 
ufually chufe the Diameter or Semi diameter of the 
Bottom of the Column for their Module ; and this they 
fubdivide into Parts or Minutes, a Minute denoting 
the fixtieth, fometimes only the thirtieth Part or Di¬ 
vifion of a Module. 

Vignola divides his Module, which is a Semi-dia¬ 
meter, into twelve Parts, in the Tufcan and Dorick \ 
and into eighteen for the other Orders. The Module 
of Palladio , Scamozzi , M. Cam hr ay, Des Gode/z , Le 
Clerc, &c. which is alfo the Semi-diameter, is di¬ 
vided into thirty Parcs or Minutes, in all the Or¬ 
ders. 

There are two Ways of determining the Meafures 
or Proportions of Buildings; the firft by a fixed 
flanclard Meafure, which is ufually the Diameter of 
the lower Part of the Column, called a Module, fub- 

divided into 60 Parts called Minutes. -In the fe- 

cond there are no Minutes, nor any certain and ft.ued 
Divifion of the Module', but it is divided occafionally 

into as many Pans as arc judged necoflitry,-Thus 

the Height of the At tick Bafe, which is half the Mo¬ 
dule, is divided, either into three, to have the Height 
of the Plinth \ or quo four, for that of the greyer 

Torus ; or into fix for that of the letter.-Both 

thefe Manners have been prall'ifed by the ancient as 
well as the modern Architects; but the fee one), 
which was that chiefly ufed among the Antients, is irt 
Mr. Pcrault'a Opinion pVeferablc to all others. 

As Vitruvius, in the Dorick Order, has l fifened hi A 
Module, which in the other Orders, is the Diamerer 
of the . lower Part of the Column ; and has reduced 
that Module to a mean one, which is a Semi-Diameter t 

M, Pe* 
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M. Perault reduces the Module to a third Part For the 
fame Reafon, viz. to determine the feveral Meafures 

without a Fra&ion.-For in the Dorick Order , be- 

fides that the Height of the Bafe, as in the other 
Orders, is determined by one of thefe mean Modules ; 
the fame Modules give, likewife, the Heights of the 

Capital, Architrave, Triglyphs, and Metopes.'- 

But our little Module taken from the third of the Di¬ 
ameter of the lower Part of the Column , has Ufes 
much more extenfive ; for by this the Heights of Pe - 
deftals, of Columns, and Entablatures, in all the Or¬ 
ders, are determined without a Fraction.-As then 

the great Module or Diameter of the Column has do 
Minutes ; and the mean Module , or half the Diame¬ 
ter 30 Minutes; our little Module has 20. 

There are a few Ornaments which we had almoft 
Forgot mentioning, as the Trigliphs , and Metopes, 
both repeated, only in the Dorick Freeze ; the ^Tri- 
glyphs at equal Intervals.-— Each Triglyph confifts of 
two entire Gutters or Channels, cut to a right Angle, 
called Glyphes , and feparated by three Interftices, 
called by Vitruvius Femora , from each other, as well 
as from two other half Channels, which are at the 
Sides. 

The ordinary Proportion of Triglyphs , is to be a 
Module broad, and one and a half high.---But this 
Proportion Mr. Le Clerc obferves, fometimes occa- 
fions ill-proportioned Intercolumnations in Portico’s; 
for which Reafon he chufes to accommodate the Pro- 
•portionof his Triglyphs , to that of the Intercolumns. 

The Intervals between the Triglyphs are called Me- 
- topes, which the Antients ufed to adorn with carved 
Works or Paintings, representing the Heads of Oxen, 
Veftels, Bafons, and other Utenfils of the heathen Sa¬ 
crifices. 

As there is found fome Difficulty in difpofing the 
Triglyphs and Metopes in that juft Symmetry which 
the Dorick Order requires; fome Archite&s make 
it a Rule never to ufe this Order but in Temples/— 
Semi-Metope , is a Space fomewhat lefs than half a 
Metope , in the Corner of a Dorick Freeze. 

The Triglyphs make the mod diftinguiftiing Cha¬ 
racter of the Dorick Order .—Some imagine them ori¬ 
ginally intended for the Conveyance of the Gutt<c that 
are underneath them: Others fancy they bear fome 
Refemblance to a Lyre, and thence conjecture the 
Ornament to have been originally invented for fome 
Temple dedicated to Apollo. , 

Having thus confidered all the different Members 
and Ornaments which enter into the Compofition of 
a Column j we’ll proceed to the Demonstration of the 
five different Orders of Architecture, viz. Tufcan , Do- 
rkk, Ionicky Corinthian, and Compcfite. 

The Tuscan Order is the firft, fimpleft, and 

moft maffive of the five Orders.-*Tis called by 

Vitruvius , the Rtftick Order, and therefore, in 
M. Cambray's Opinion, it ought never to be ufed, 
but in Country Houfcs and Palaces; though M. Lc 
Clerc believes, That in the Manner Vitruvius, Pal¬ 
ladio, and fome others, have ordered it, it does not 
deferve to be ufed at all; but that in Vignola's Man¬ 
ner of Compofition, *tis a Beauty, even in its Simpli¬ 
city, and as fuch, fhould find Place, not only in 
private Edifices, but likewife in Publick ones, as in 
the Piazza's of Squares and Markets; in the Maga¬ 
zines and Granaries of Cities, and even in the Offices 
and lower Apartments in Palaces. 

Palladio gives us thefe Inftruftions for the Tufcan 
Ordcr\ that the Column (b 1) together with its Bafe, 
(a 1) and Capital (c 1) mull be feven Modules in Length, 
and its Diminution a fourth Part of its Bigncfs. — ~ 
That if a Work is to bccompofcd of this plain Order, 
the Intercolumnations Ihould be very wide, becaufe 
the Architraves are made of Timber, which, there¬ 
fore, will be very commodious for Country Buildings, 
on Account for the ealy Railage for Carts and other 
Country Con ven fancies. 

The fame Author obferves that the Ptdeftals , (h 1) 
which are under this Order , mu ft be very plain and 

Ample, and the Height of a Module ; and that of die 

. % 

<* 


Bafe of the Column, half its Diameter.— That tha 
Height muft be dividecKnto two proportional Pans 
one whereof is to go to th t Plinth, which is round- 
and the other fubdivided into four Parts, one whereof 
is appropriated to the Liftella or Fillet, which is fo me . 
times made a little -lefs.— That in this-Order only the 
Liftella makes a Part of :the Bafe ; and a Part of the 
Column in all the others; the other three Parts beine 
appropriated to the Torus. — That this Bafe ought al¬ 
ways to project a fixth Part of the Diameter of the Co. 
lumn.—That the-Height of the Capital is half the Di¬ 
ameter of the lower Part of the Column, and is divided 
into three proportional Parts .; the firft applied to the 
Abacus , which, from its Form is generally called 
Dado, or a Dye ; the fecond to the Ovolo ; and the 
third fubdivided into feven Parts, the Liftella under 
th&Ovolo, being one of them, and the other remain- 
ing*fix are applied to the Cpllorino , or Neck of the 
Column.—-The Aftragal (fays he) is twice the Height 
of that of the Liftella , under the Ovolo \ and it6 Cen¬ 
tre is made on the Line, which falls perpendicular 
from the Liftella , the Projedlure of the CinQurt 
which is as thick as the Liftella, fails direftly upon it, 
The Projedture -of this Capital correfponds with the 
Shaft of the Column below: Its Architrave (e 1) is 
compofed of Timber, the Height whereof muft be 
equal to its Breadth, and its Breadth muft never be 
greater than the Shaft of the Column at Top.—The 
Joifts, which are inftead of the Gtitta or Drip , project 
a fourth Part of the Length of the Column.-——. 
The Profils on the Side of the Plan of the Bafe and 
Capital are the Impoft of the Arches; 

Bur, continues he, if the Architraves are compofed 
of Stones, you muft obferve what I have already men- 
tioned, with Refpedb to the Intercolumnations; and 
which is the fame myfelf have mentioned at the Be¬ 
ginning of this Treatife, where I fpeak of Interco¬ 
lumnations. 

Mauclerc will have the Height of the Tufcan O' 
lumn , divided into nine Parts; two whereof are for 
the Stilobate , or Pedeftal ; and thofe two fubdivided 
into fix Parts; one to be applied to the inferior Ct- 
matium, one to the fuperior, and the four remaining 
to deferibe a Square, intercuted by two Diameters or 
diagonal Lines. — In that Square he would have a 
Circle made, and another Square in that Circle, 
which inward Square will be the Swelling of the 
lower Part of the Column, and the outward one the 
Breadth of the PJinch of the Bafe.—He will have the 
Swelling at Top to be the middle Square, which is to 
be divided into eight Parts, two whereof will be the 
Diminution of the Column.—'The Projedture of the 
Cimatium of the Hinth he divided into fix Parts, one 
to projc<ft out, in which he places the Square. He al- 
fo divides the Bafe of the Column into two Parts, one 
whereof to be the Plinth, and the other to be fubdi¬ 
vided into four, one for the Tailloir over the Lifted 
and one of the remaining three to be divided into 
two, one whereof for the Reglet, or Fillet, under the 
Cornice, which is to project out Square- like. There¬ 
by, fays he, the whole Projeflufe will be the feventh 
Part of the Breadth of the Pedeftal. 

In his Opinion, the upper Cimatium , otherwife 
called the Cornice of the Pedeftal, is to be divided 
into four Parts; one to be applied to the Lift'd, < jr 
Talcar, two to the Plinth, and the Fourth to the 
Aftragal, or Fillet ; fo that the Aftragal might be 
twice larger than the Fillet.—The Bafe ol the Column 
is to be divided into two Parts; one for the Plinth, 

. (Di) and the other fubdivided into three i 
whereof to be applied to the Torus, and the third to 
the Fillet; fo that its whole Projecture is che^Interval 
from the exterior Square to the interior. The P r0 ‘ 
jedture of the Fillet muft be a Square from the Co¬ 
lumn, and the Reft is given to the Torus I l' e 
Height of the Fuft of the Column muft be fix 
of its Breadth, with its Cywatium and Capital. L’u 
Height of the Capital muft be half the Breadth 
the lower Part of the Shaft or Fuft of the Column, and 

is to be divided into three Parts, one thereof ro !,e 

given 
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Hven to the Abacus , the fecond to the Tore* and v 
the third to the Freeze. The Tore being divided' 
into four Parts ; one is given to the Fillet, and the 
Reft makes up the Torus. The Freeze (f i) is di¬ 
vided into two, one for the Breadth of the Aftragal, 
and this to be fub-divided into three, one for the Fil¬ 
let and the two others for the Aftragal.--The 

eighth Part of the Breadth of the Fuft of the Co^ 
Jumn below, will be the ProjeCture of the Gapital. 

—He gives the following Directions for the Dimi¬ 
nution of the Column. 

The Length of the Column between its two Cy- 
matiumSy is to be divided into fix Parts, two thereof 
for the lower Part of the Column, and make a Third 
of its Height. Having made the Divifion from the 
Bottom to the Top, tranfverfal Lines are to be drawn 
on each Side, fcnd the Compafs applied from one 
End to the other of the Line of the third Part; the 
Compafs placed on the Side, the Circle is to be di¬ 
vided from one of the Sides of its Semicircle to that 
Parr, where the Line falls perpendicularly for the 
higher Scope of the Column, to the fix Parts of the 
biography on the Pedeftal, where they cut the Semi¬ 
round on the left, into four Parts.—Like wife, from 
each Part muft be drawn a Line upwards, beginning 
outwards, and proceeding to the fixth Parc of the 
Fuji ; from the fecond and third of thefe Lines thus 
conduced, muft be drawn thofe for the Diminution 

of the Column.-But to render the Diminution 

more juft, and agreeable to the Eye, he advifes, that 
inftead of dividing the Circle into four Parts, it is 
better to divide that fame Space, together with the 
Column, into 5, 6, 7, or 8, fince the great Number 
of Divifions renders always the Diminution more a- 
greeable and perfeCt. 

Vitruvius , lib. 3. c. 12. gives other InftruCtions for 
the Diminution of thefe Columns, and will have the 
lower Diameter of a Tufcan one, in which is 16 Feet 
in Height from the Bafe to the Capital , divided into 
fix Parts, allowing five for the Top. Thofe from 15 
to 20 Feet, their lower Diameter is to be divided 
into fix Parts and a Half, five and a Half for the 

Top,--From 20 to 30, the Diameter is divided 

into feven Parts and a Half, fix and a Half whereof 

are to be given to the Top.-But from 40 to 50, 

the Diameter muft be divided into eight Parts, allow¬ 
ing feven to the Top, from whence will iffue a hand- 
fome Diminution . 

The fame Author divides the Architrave , which he 
makes half the Breadth of the lower Part of the Co¬ 
lumn, into fix Parts, one he gives to what he calls the 
fuperior Cornice, and fubdivides that alfo into three, 
one for the Fillet, and the two others for the left Ta¬ 
lon ; but the other five remaining Parts of the Archi¬ 
trave^ he fubdivides into nine, five whereof he gives to 
the fuperior Fafcia , and the four remaining to the in¬ 
ferior, the whole with its ProjeCture,—He alfo makes 
the Height of the Freeze half the Breadth of the lower 

Part of the Column.--Over the Freeze he places 

the Cornice, of an equal Altitude with the Freeze, 
whofe ProjeCture on the left Side, is equal to its 
Height 5 and is to be divided into four Parts, one 

, p Subdivided into three, one thereof for 

the Fafcia, and the two others for the Falon ; but of 

the three Parcs remaining of the Cornice, one he 

gives to the Echine, and to the Fillet, and this he 

Subdivides into four, one for the Filler, and three 

f r t tEcbine* and the two Parts remaining of the 

tint three, are for the ProjeCture, which is equal to 
tne Height. 

Others divide the Height given for this whole Or- 

p r ’ i nt .° tcn feveral Parts, take two for that of the 
fWM* and divide the remaining eight Parts into 
7 w e * one , whereof for the Altitude of the Entabla- 
I ,e ' an J‘ t,ie other four for the Length of the Co- 
.l n IV , e Ba/e t and the Capital included \ fo that 
nf . <IUa ^attire is by chat Means, made one fourth 
0t the Length of the Column. 

>wmg divided the Entablature into feven Parts, 
*5 


16$ 


they apply two to the Architrave , tWo to the Freeze * 
and two to the Cornice ; making of four of thefe 
Parts, the Diameter of the Column. 

They divide the Altitude of the Pedeftal (hi) into 

fix Parts; two for the Bafe and Plinth ; three for 

the Altitude of the Dye\ and one for that of the 
Cap. 

In Order to find out the Breadth of the Dye , the 
Diameter of the Column is divided into five Parts* 
and feven fuch Parts is the Breadth, and is likewife, 
the ProjeCture of the Bafe of the Column. 

The Bafe of the Pedeftal is found by the Divifion 
of the two Parts allotted for the Bafe and Plinth, in¬ 
to three, allowing one to the Bafe and two to the 

Plinth. -The ProjeCture of the Cap and Bafe of 

the Pedeftal is equal to the Altitude of the faid Bafe. 

In Order to diminidi the Shafts of the Column,' 
they will have its Diameter taken with Compaffes* 
and find it fix Times contained between the Bafe and 
the Capital \ at two of which from' the B.fe , they 
make a Semi-circle; then let fall a Perpendicular 
from the Diameter at Top, and cut the Semi-circle 
at four; after that divide the Part of the Semi-circle* 
fo cut off into four Parts (becaufe four Parts of the 
Shaft remain above) and raife Perpendiculars from 
the faid Points, to the correfpondent Divifion, which 
will form a regular Curve for the Swelling. 

The Altitude of the Bafe of the Column, is half 

a Diameter, and is divided into two, allowing one 

to the Plinth , the other Part is divided into* four, 

giving one to the Fillet , and three to the Torus.~* 

The whole Projection is one Fifth of the Diameter 

of the Column, and the Fillet projects equal to its 
Altitude. 

For the feveral and refpeCtive Members of the Pe - 

dcftal, Bafe , Plinth , and Cap , they divide the ‘Bafe 

into three, allowing one to the Fillet and three to 
the Hollow . 

They divide the Altitude of the Cap into four, a U 
lowing one to the Ogee , two to the Corona , and one 
to the Band at Top. For the Projections, they make 
them both equal to the Altitude of the Bafe , and 
both being divided into three Parts, they conceive, 

by InfpeCtion, the ProjeCture of the feveral Mem¬ 
bers. 

Having (hewn the whole Altitude of the Entabla¬ 
ture to be one Diameter, and three Fourths, and fee 
off the principal Height of the Architrave , Freeze , 
and Cornice ; as for the particular Members, they di¬ 
vide the Architrave into fix Parts,'allowing two to 
the firft Fafcia, three to the fecond, and one to the 
Band at Top.-They make the Projection equal to 

the Altitude of the firft Band, and give one Third to 
the fecond Fafcia. 

They divide the Altitude of the Cornice into nine 
Parts (/. e. each principal Third into three) allowing 
one and a Hair to the Hollow , Half xo the Fillet, 
one and a Half to the Ovolo, two to the Corona , Half 
to a Fillet, two to the Scima refta, and one to the 
upper Fillet. —They make again the Projection equal to 
its Altitude, aand to contain the fame Divifions, pre¬ 
tending the feveral Divifions to be obvious by the 
InfpeCtion of the Scales only. 

They make the Capital half a Diameter in Height,' 
and divide it into three Parts, allowing one to the 
Freeze of the Capital , another to the Ovolo and Fil¬ 
let, which is one Fourth, and the other Part to the 

Abacus. -Thereby the Projedion is one Eighth of 

the Diameter, which gives likewife, the Diameter 

of the Column at Top.-The Fillet is equal to die 

Height. 

The Aftragal , or Collcrino , is one Third of the 
faid Freeze of the Capital in Height, and the Fillet 

the Height thereof, and is equal to the Height in its 
ProjeClion. 

In the Tufcan Cornice , (g 1) as well as in all others, 
they preferve the principal Divifions, both with Rc- 
fpeCt to the Height and Projection, and introduce 
them again, with no other Intent but to corroborate 

x x the 
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the Rules, and to (hew the Method of forming the 
feveral and refp':6live Mouldings, and which they 
iuppofe d ifcernable by Inlpedtion. 

Of all the Orders the Tufcan is the moft: eafily ex¬ 
ecuted, as having neither Triglyphs , nor Dentils , nor 

Modilhons to cramp its Inter-columns.-On this 

Account, the Columns of this Order may be ranged 
in any of the five Manners of Vitruvius , viz. the 
Pycnoftyle, Syftyle, Euftyle, Diaftyle, or Arasoftyle. 

The Tufcan Order rakes its Name from an antient 
People of Lydia , who coming out of Afia to people 
Tufcany , fir It executed it in fome Temples which they 
built in their new Plantations. 

The Dorick. is the fecond of the five Orders, be¬ 
ing that between the Tufcan and lonick. -’Tis the 

moft natural and the bcft proportioned of all the 
Orders ; all its Parts being founded on the natural 

Petition of folid Bodies.-At its firft Invention it 

was more fimple than at prefent; and when in'Pro- 
cels of Time they came to adorn and enrich it more, 
the Appellation Dorick was retrained to its richer 
Manner, and the primitive fimple Manner, they cal¬ 
led by a new Name, Tufcan Order. 

Sometime after its Invention they reduced it to the 
Proportion, Strength, and Beauty of the Body of a 
Man. Hence, as the Foot of a Man was judged the 
fixth Part of its Heighr, they made th.e Dorick Co¬ 
lumn, including the Capital , fix Diameters high, e. 
fix Times as high as thick.-'Afterwards they ad¬ 

ded another Diameter to the Heighr, and made it 
feven Diameters; with which Augmentation, it might 
be faid to be near the Proportion of a Man: The 
human Foot, at leaft in our Days, not being a fixth, 
but nearly a feventh Part of the Body. 

The Characters of the Dorick Order , as now ma¬ 
naged, are the Height of its Column, which is eight 
Diameters; its Freeze, which is enriched with Tri¬ 
glyphs, Drops , and Metopes ; its Capital , which is 
without Volutes , and its admitting of Cymatitims. 

Vitruvius complains of the Dorick , as very trou- 
blcfome and perplexing, on Account of the Triglyphs 
and Metopes, fo as fcarce to be capable of being 
ufed, except in the Pycnojlyle , by putting a Triglyph 
between two Columns ; or in the Ar<eoftyle> by put¬ 
ting three Triglyphs between each two Columns. 

The Moderns, on Account of its Solidity, ufe it 
in large, ftrong Buildings 5 as in the Gates of Cities 
and Citadels, the Outfides of Churches, and other 
mafify Work, where Delicacy of Ornament would be 
unfuitable. 

Vignola adjufts the Proportions of the Dorick Or¬ 
der, Thus: The whole Pleighc of the Order, with¬ 
out Pedejlal , he divides into twenty Parts or Modules ; 
one of which he allows the Bafe, fourteen to the 
Shaft or Fufb, one to the Capital , and four to the 
Entablature . 

Palladio will have the Module of this Order be but 
half the Diameter of the Column, divided into thirty 
Minutes, whereof in the other Orders, he makes it 
the whole Diameter, divided into fixty. 

The lame Author will have the Dorick Column if 
infular without Pires, to be eight Diameters in 
Length, or feven and a Half at leaft ; and feventecn 
Modules , and a Third (including the Bafc and Capi¬ 
tal) when joined to Pires. 

He obferves, that when a Pedejlal (h 2) is to be 
joined to this Order (which he fays was not the Cu- 
llom of the Antients) the Dado or Dye, mud be 
fquarc, from whence the Meafure of its Decorations 
mull be taken ; therefore he divides it fir ft, into three 
proportional Parts, allowing two for the Bafc and 
its Plinth, and the third for the Cymatium , whereto 
the Plinth of the Bafe of the Column mud be joined. 

Me fuppofrs no peculiar Bafe (a 2) to this Order, 
which is the Reafon he gives for thefe Columns being 
found without Bales in feveral Buildings, as the The¬ 
atre of Marcellus at Rome ; the Temple do la Pi eta , ’ 
adjacent to it, the Theatre of Vicenza , &cc, but pre¬ 
tends the Attick Bafe to be a great Ornament to it.-—- 
He then proceeds to give us the exited Meafurcs 


thereof.-'Fie will have its Height half the t)idi 

meter of the Column, and divided into three proporl 
tional Parts 3 one for the Plinth , and the other two 
fubdivided into four proportional Parts ; one for the 
upper Torus , the other three l'ubdivided again, i nt0 
two proportional Parts ; one whereof is the lower 
Torus , and the other the Cavetta , with its Liftella'% 
—He alfo gives thefe their particular Meafure, and 
divides them into fix Parts 5 the firft for the uppe r 
Liflella , the fecond for the lower, and the four others 

for the Cavetto. -He makes the whole Projefture 

the fixth Part of the Diameter of the Column, and 

the Cintture half the upper Torus. -In Cafe he 

divides it from the Bafe , he makes its Projecture a 
Third of that of the Bafe ; but in Cafe the Bafe and 
Part of the Column make one perfect Piece, he’ll 
have then its Cinfture final]. 

The Capital, (c 2) fays he, mud be half the Dia¬ 
meter of the Column, and divided into three Parts 
the firfl; whereof fubdivided into five Parts, of which 
three are for the Abacus , and the other two for the 
Cymatium ; which being fubdivided into three Parts 
the firft goes to the Liflella , and the tv/o laft to the 

Cymatium. - The fecond principal Part he fubdi- 

vides into three proportional Parts; one for the Annu¬ 
lets or Squares, which are all proportional; the other 
two for the Ovolo n the Projedture whereof lie makes 
two thirds of its Height; allowing the third princi¬ 
pal Part for the Coil or in 0, fo that the entire Projecture 
mu ft be the fifth Parc of the Diameter of the 
Column. 

He makes the Height of the AJlragal proportional 
to the three Liftellt?s % and to project to the lower 
Tart of the Shaft of the Column; and the Cinffure 
half the Height of the AJlragal , and its Projedture di¬ 
rect with its Center.-The Architrave (e 2) raifed 

upon the Capital, and whofe Height mud be half the 
Diameter of the Column, (62) he. divides into feven 
Parts, one for the Tenia or Fillet, whofe Projedture is 
proportional to its Height, and afterwards fubdivides 
the whole into fix Parts, one for the Guttle, of which 
there mud be fix, and the Lift el under the Tenia, 

which he makes a third Part of the Gutt*e. --The 

Remainder from the Tenia downwards, he fubdivides 
into feven Parts; three of them for the firft Fafcia , 

and the other four for the fecond.--He makes the 

Freeze (( 2) a Module and a half high, the Breadth of 
the Triglyph a Module , and its Capital the fixth Parr. 
The Triglyph he divides into fix Parts; two whereof 
are for the two Channels in the Middle, one for the 
two half Channels at the Ends, and three for the 
Spaces between the faid Channels.—He’ll have the 
Metope , which is the Space between the Triglyphs , a 

perfedt Square.-Fle’U have alfo the Cornice (g 2) 

a Module , and a fixth in Height, and divided into 
five Parts and a half, two for the Cavctto and Ovolo, 
(the Cavetto to he Jefs than the Ovolo , and exadtly as 
much as its Liflella) the other three and a half for the 
Corona , and both the Cimas, the Re It a and the Re- 
verfa. 

He makes the Projedture of the Corona , two Thirds 
of a Module , and in the Face thereof, which looks 
downwards, and projedls along the Triglyphs , places 
fix GutUc in Length, and three in Breadth, with their 
Liflella* j, and fome Rofes over the Metope .-—The 
Gutl<c are round in the Form of Bells, and anfwer to 

thofc under the Tenia . - - The Body of the Cymatium 

is one Eighth larger than the Corona , and is divided 
into eight Parts, two for the Plinth , and fix for the 
Cymatium , the Projedture whereof is feven and a half: 
So that the Altitude of the Architrave , the Freeze and 
Cornice , are a fourth Part of the Height of the 
Column. 

Moft of the Archil efts divide the Altitude given for 
this whole Order, firft into ten Parts, allowing two 
to the Pedejlal , and dividing the remaining eight 
Parts into five; then give four to the Length of the 
Column, including the Bafe and Capital , and referve 
the other one for the Entablature, which they divide 
into four Parts, two whereof they make the Diameter 
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of the Column : Thus the Column will be eight Dia¬ 
meters high, and the Entablature one fourth of the 
Length of the Column.—--Having divided the Ar¬ 
chitrave into four, they give one to the Architrave, 
one and a half to the Freeze , and one and a half to 

the Cornice. _—• They make the Architrave to proje< 5 t 

one Sixth of its Height, and the Cornice a Diameter 
of the Column ; that is to fay, four fuch Parcs as it is 
t hree in Height.—— The Height'of the Pedejlal they 
divide into (even Parts, allowing two to the Bafe and 
plinth, four to the Dado , or Dye, and one to the 

^ They diminifh the Column one Sixth of the Dia¬ 
meter, from one Third of the Length of the Shaf-c or 
Fufti and fa.y, that if the Diameter at Bottom be di¬ 
vided into five, the Bafe of the Column will project, 
on each Side, one of thefe Parts, which wifi give the 
Breadth of th,e Dado of the Pedejlal , and by that 

means make it a Square.--They make .the Bafe of 

the Pedejlal one Third of the two Parts for the Bafe 
and Plinth , apd its Projection equal to the Heighc, 
and the Cap to project four Fifths of the Heighc. 

They make the Height of the Bafe of the Column 
half the Diameter, and the Projection to give the 
Breadth of the Pedejlal , which is a Diameter, and two 
Fifths. 

For the particular Members of the Pedejlal they di¬ 
vide the Height of the Safe into fix, giving three to 
the Torus, one to the Fillet, and two to the Hollow , 
pretending that the Projection being the fame Parts, 

each Member is eafy to fet off by Infpedtion.- 

They divide the Cap into five Parts, giving one to 

the Hollow, half a Part to the Fillet, one and a half 

* " • » • • # 

to the Ovolo , one and a half to the Corotia, and half 
aPart to the Fillets Top; therefore the Projection 
muft have four of thefe Parts. 

The Height of the Bafe of the Column they divide 
into three Parts, one for the Plinth , the Half of an¬ 
other for the upper Torus , and the Half of the Re¬ 
mainder for the lower Torus % then the remaining 
three Fourths are divided into fix, one for each Fillet, 

and four for the Scotia. -They make the whole 

Projection one Fifth of the Diameter, and dividing it 
into three, they give one to the upper Fillet, which 
is Part of the Column, and is double the Height of 
the others, and another to the upper Torus. 

They make a Dorick fluted Column (b2) with 
twenty in Number, fluted to an Edge, fome making 
their Form or Depth by the Center, being in the 
Middle of a Square ; others by the Joint of an equi¬ 
lateral Triangle. 

Having made the whole Height of the Entablature 
two Diameters, they divide it into four, one for the 
Architrave, one, and a half for the Freeze, and one 

and a half for the Cornice. -As for the particular 

Members they divide the Architrave into fix; two for 
the firft Face, three for the fecond, and one for the 
Band at Top. They allow one of thefe Parts to the 
Gutt^ or Beils, and a Third thereof to their Fillet ; as 
well as to the Projecftion.-^— They adorn the Freeze 
with Triglyphs , which are half a Diameter in Breadth, 
one whereof they place in the Middle of the Column, 
and make the Metope , or Place between, eqyal to the 
Height of the faid Freeze. -They, afterwards, di¬ 

vide the Triglyphs into twelve Parts, allowing one to 
each half Channel, two to each whole Channel, and 

hvo to each of the Space between the Channels.-- 

I hey make the Projection of the Triglyph one and a 
kajf of thefe Parts. 

PJity divide the Height of the Cornice into three, 
and divide again the lower Parc into three; one gives 

f .. | l P °f the Triglyph, one the Hollow and Fillet, 
(which is one Fourth) and the other the Ovolo. —»The 
other two Parts they divide into feven, allowing two 
to the Muttik, and Cap, two to the Corona, one to 
ic Sama Reverfa and Fillet, and two to the Seim a 
i , y . nn d Fillet, and difeover the fmallcr Divifions 

b y Infpeaion. 

As to the Projections the whole being four fuch Parts 
tbrcc h) Height, they divide again the firft of 


them into three, allowing one to the Cap of the Tri- 
glyph, another to the Cavetto , and the other to the 

Ovolo. -The outer Part they fubdivide likewife into 

feven, which regulate the Scima and Corona.' 

The Height of the Capital they divide into three; 
one gives the Freeze of the Capital , another the Fil¬ 
lets and Ovolo , and the third the Abacus Scima Re¬ 
verfa and. Fillet ; but to be more particular, the mid,- 
d.1? Part is divided into three, allowing one to the 
Fillets, which are three, and equal, or (as on the 
od^er Side) one to a Fillet , and two to an Aftragal ; 
the upper third Part they divide into five, allowing 
three to the Abacus, and two to the Scima Reverfa 

Zfld Fillet, which is one third.-They make the 

Projection equal to the Height of the Freeze, and Fil¬ 
lets together, and from its being divided into four j 
expert the Reft to be feen at once. 

To regulate the Intercolumnalions in the Dorick Or¬ 
der, it muft be done according to the Number o(r Tri- 
glyphs intended between, allowing for one Triglyph 
between, one Diameter and a half; for two Triglyphs, 
two and three Fourths, and for three Triglyphs four 
Diameters. 

As for the Invention of the Dorick Order, the Tra¬ 
dition is, that Dorns King of Achaia, having firft, builc 
a Temple of this Order at Argos, which he dedicated 
to Juno, occafioned it to be called Dorick though 
others derive its Name, we know not how, from its 
being invented or ufed by the Dorians. 

The Ionic Column (b^) is the third in Order, 
and is diflinguifhed from the Copjpcftie, in that it has 
none of the Leaves of the Achantus in its Capital 5 
and from the Tufcan, Dorick and Corinthian , by the 
Volutes or Rams-horns, which adorn its Capital, and 
from the Tufcan too by the Channels, or Flucings id 
its Shaft. 1 ■ 

This Column is a Medium between the mafllve and 
delicate Orders, the Ample and the rich.——Its 
Height is eighteen Modules, or nine Diameters of the 
Column taken at the Bottom. When it was ’firft in¬ 
vented its Height was but fixteen Modules ; but the 
Anftents, to render it dill more beautiful than the Do¬ 
rick, augmented its Height by adding a Bafe to ir s 
which was unknown in the Dorick. 

M. Le Clerc makes its Entablature four Modules and 
ten Minutes, and its Pedejlal (h 3) fix entire Modules 5 
fo that the whole Order makes twenty-eight Modules 
ten Minutes. ’ * 

Palladio will have this Column with its Capital (c 3) 
and Bafe (a 3) nine Modules high, (making the Mo¬ 
dule a Diameter of the Column below).— Its Archi¬ 
trave, (e 3) Freeze, (f 3) and Cornice, (g 3) are a 
fifth Part of the Height of the Column, and the In- 
tercoiumnacions two Diameters and a Quarter, which 
he believes the mod commodious, and the moll fit to 
dr ike yhe Eye agreeably. 

In the Arches where the lonick Columns are to have 
Pedejlals , he makes their Height equal to half the 
Breadth of the Opening of the Arch, and divides it 
into (even Parcs and a half, two for the Bafe, one for 
the Cymatium, and the other four and a half for the 

Dado. -He makes the Bafe of the lonick Order 

half a Module thick, and divides it into three Parts, 
one for the Plinth, the Projcfture whereof is the 
fourth, and an eighth Part of the Module, di¬ 
viding the other two into feven Parts, three where¬ 
of he gives to the Torus, fubdivitling the i\her 
four into two Parts, one for the upper Cavetto, 
and the other for the lower Cavetto, which ought to 

have the greated Projecturc,-- He has the AJlra - 

gals, the eighth of the Cavetto, the Cinflurc of the 
Column the third Part of the Torus of the Bafe, pro¬ 
vided the Cimflure be not joined to the Bafe of the 
Column, for in that Cafe he makes it fmallcr, making 
its Projeidure half of that above-mentioned. 

To make the Capital , he divides the Diameter ac 
the Bafe of the Column into eighteen Parts, and nine¬ 
teen of Inch Parts make the Length and Breadth of 
the Abacus, one Half whereof is the Height of tho 
Capital , with its Volutes , whence Its Height mud be 

nin« 
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nine Parts and a Half; one and a Half whereof is 
for the Abacus with its Cymatium , and the other 
eight for the Volutes , which he makes after this Man¬ 
ner.- 

He takes one of the nineteen Parts from the End 
of the Cymatium* inward, and from the Point made, 
he lets down a Plum-line to divide the Volute in the 

Middle.-Where the Point falls upon this Line, 

which feparates the four Parts and a Half above, from 
the three and a Half below, the Centre of the Volute 
is made, whofe Diameter is one of the eight Parts; 
and from the aforefaid Point he draws a Line, which 
as it cuts the Catheto at right Angles, divides the 

Volute into four Parts.-Then he makes a Square in 

the Eye of the Volute , about the fame Bignefs as the 
Semi-diameter of the fame Eye; and drawing dia¬ 
gonal Lines, he marks the Points upon them, where 
the fixed Foot of the Compafs muft Hand to make 
the Volute ; which Points or Centers are thirteen in 
Number, the Eye inclufive.——He places the Aftra¬ 
gal of the Column in a direct Line with the Eye of 

the Volute.' --He makes the Thicknefs of the Vo - 

lutesi in the Middle, in Proportion to the ProjeCture 
of the Ovolo , which muft project beyond the Abacus, 
juft as much as the Eye of the Volute .•—-The Channel 
of the Volute is even with the Shaft of the Column. 
—The Aftragal of the Column goes under the Volute , 
and is always feen. 

Palladio ufually makes Capitals in the Angles of 
Colonnades or Portico’s of the lonick Order , with 
Volutes , not only in the t Front, but alfo in that Part 
which would have been the Flank, in Cafe the Capi¬ 
tal was to be made as generally it is; by which Means 
they have the Front on two Sides, and are called by 
him Angular Capitals. 

The fame Author makes the Architrave , Freeze, 
and Cornice, a fifth Part of the Altitude of the Co¬ 
lumn, and divides it into twelve Parts; fome whereof 
are for the Architrave , three for the Freeze , and five 
for the Cornice .——-The Architrave he fubdivides 
into five Parts, one for the Cymatium , and the Re¬ 
mainder is again fubdivided into twelve Parts ; three 
whereof are for the firft Fafcia and its Aftragal , four 

for the fecond, and five for the third.--He divides 

the Cornice into feven Parts and three-fourths, two 
for the Cavetto and the Ovolo , two for the Modillion , 
and three and three-fourths for the Corona and the 
Cymatium. The ProjeCfure or jetting out of the 
whole Cornice, he renders proportional to its Alti¬ 
tude. 

Others divide whatever Height be given for the 
whole Order, into ten Parts, and allowing two to the 
Pedeftal , divide the remaining eight into fix, giving 
one to the Entablature , and five to the Length of 

the Column, inclufive of the Capital and Bafe. . 

The faid Length being divided into nine Parts, they 
find it to be the Diameter of the Column, which, 
like mod of the other Architects, they make ufe of 
to regulate fome of the final left Members. 

The Height of the Entablature they divide into 
fix, allowing two to'the Architrave , one and a half 
to the Freeze , and*two and a half to the Cornice , 
making the ProjeCture of the Architrave one-fourth 
of its Height, and that of the Cornice equal to its 
Height.*——They divide the Height of the Pedeftal 
into feven Parts, allowing two to the Bafe and Plinth, 
four to the Dado , and one to the Cap . 

They diminifh the Column one Sixth of the Dia¬ 
meter, from one Third of the Length of the Shaft, 
in the fame Manner as the laft Order, and the Bafe 
of the Column projefts the fame, which gives them 

like wife the Breadth of the Dado of the Pedeftal. -- 

They make the Bafe of the Pedeftal , one Third of the 
two Parts given for the Bafe and Plinth , and the Pro¬ 
jection thereof equal to the Height, and the Cap to 
projeCt three Fourths of its Height. 

They make the Height of the Bafe of the Column 
half the Diameter, and the Projection one-fifth Part 
n! the whole D ameter, which gives the Breadth of 
i lie Pedeftal ; for the principal Members thereof they 


divide the Height of the Bafe into four Parts. a jj Q . 
ing half a Parc to the Fillet , two to the Cymate o ', 
half Part to the Fillet, and one to the Hollow 
The Projection being equal to the Height, anTd\ 
vided into the fame Number of Parts, the Mem¬ 
bers, fay they, appear by InfpeCtion.— Theyiikewif* 
divide the Cap into four Parcs, allowing one to th* 
Hollow and Fillet, which is one-fourth, another to 
the Ovolo, another to the Corona, and one to th 
Ogee and Fillet, which is one Third.—They ma j, e 
the whole Projection three of the four Parts of the 
Height, and dividing each Third into three, they (W 
off as to appear by InfpeCtion. * 

The Bafe of the Column they divide into three 
Parts, one for the Plinth , and the other two as they 

are divided in the Dorick Order. -They make the 

Bead above the upper Torus , Part of the Column, an d 
double the Height of the Fillets ; and the Fillet above 
the faid Bead equal to the others, and the Projection 
the fame as in the Dorick. 

They make twenty-four Flutes in the fluted Co¬ 
lumns of the lonick, each of a Semicircle in Depth 

and the Lift or Fillet^ be tween each one Third of tC 
faid Flutes. 


The whole Height of the lonick Capital , f c o) 
which they conceive to be more difficult than the 
former, is made half a Diameter, which being 
divided into three Parts, the upper Part is for the 
Abacus , which is divided again into three, one for 
the upper Part, half a Part for the Fillet, and one 
and a half for the lower Part. From ' the Middle of 
the faid Abacus downwards, *cis divided into eight 
Parts, allowing two and an half from the Bottom of 
the Volute to the Fillet , half a Part to the Fillet , one 
to the Aftragal , and two to the Ovolo. 

The whole Height of the Entablature, they di¬ 
vide into fix Parts (as before mention’d) allowing two 
to the Architrave, one and an half to the Freeze, and 
two and an half to the Cornice ; as for the particular 
Members, the Architrave (e3) being divided into two 
Parts, each is fubdivided into eight, in all fixteen, 
allowing three to the firft Face, four to the fecond, 
five to the third, one to the Bead, two to the Ogee, 

and one to the Fillet. -They make the Projection 

one Fourth of the Height, and the upper Face one 
Third thereof.—They form the Freeze (f^) by making 
a Triangle on the middle Part of three in its Height, 
whofe oppofite Angle is the Center for the Curve or 
Swelling. 

They divide the Height of the Cornice (gf) into 
eight Parts, allowing one to the Hollow and Fillet, 
(which is one Fourth) another t to the Ovolo, and two 
more to th ef Modillion and Cap (which is half a Part) 
the upper four Parts they fubdivide into five, giving 
two to the Corona , one to the Scima Reverfa and 
Fillet (which is one Fourth) one and an half to the 
Scima Rctta, and half a Part to the Fillet. —They 
make the whole Projection equal to the Height, and 
divide it into nine Parts (each being one Twelfth oi 
the Diameter) and as to the feveral Members, they 
refer to a due InfpeCtion. 

The Ion i ck Ordur owes its Origin to Ionia, a 
Province of Afia, and it is faid the Temple of Diana 
at Ephefus , the molt celebrated Edifice of all Anti¬ 
quity wa9 of this Order-—-The lonick has an Advnn- 
tageabove any of the reft; and it confifts in this,that 
the fore and hind Parts of its Capital are different 
from its Sides. But this is attended with an Incon¬ 
venience, when the Ordonnance is to turn from the 
Front of the Building to the Sides, to obviate which, 
the Capital may be made angular, as is done in the 
Temple of For tuna Virilis , 

Scamozzi , and fome ocher modern Arc hi tells, have 
introduced the upper Part of the Compo/ite Capitol in 
lieu of the lonick, imitating that of the Temple 
Concord , whofe four Sides are alike ; to render it 
more beautiful, the Volute may be made a little oval 
and inclining. 

At prefent the lonick Order is properly ufed w 

Churches and religious lioufes, in Courts of JuA |Ct j 

and 
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and ocher Places of fuppofed Tranquillity, and De¬ 
votion. , c , 

The Corinthian Order, the fourth, or as 
Scamozzi and M. Le Clerc make it, the fifth, and lad 
of the Orders of Architecture, is the nobleft, richeft, 

and mod delicate of them all. 

The Corinthian has feveral Characters whereby *cis 

diftinguifh’d from the reft.--Its Capital (04) is 

adorned with two Rows of Leaves, between which 
jife little Stalks, or Caulicoles, whereof the Volutes 
are form’d, which fupport the Abacus , and are fix- 
teen in number.—It has no Ovolo, nor even Abacus, 
properly fpeaking ; for the Member that goes by that 
Name is quite different from the Abacus in the other 
Orders ; being cut with a Sweep, in the Middle, on 
which is carved a Rofe, or other Ornament. 

Vitruvius obferves, that the Corinthian Order has 
no particular Ordonnance for its Cornice , or any of 
the other Ornaments of its Entablature ; nor does he 
give it any other Proportions than thofe of the Ionick 
Order ; fo that if it appears higher than the Ionick , 
it is purely owing to the Excefs of the Height of its 
Capital. —He alfo makes the reft of the Entablature 
'the fame ; and the Attick Bafe he ufes indifferently 
for the one and the other. 

But we have feveral Examples now remaining of 
Antiquity, which contradict Vitruvius' s Opinion ; 
themoft beautiful whereof have a particular Bafe (a 4) 
and the whole Order twenty Modules in Height: 
whereas the Ionick has but eighteen.—Again, its Capi¬ 
tal is higher than that of Vitruvius by one-third of 
a Module ; and its Entablature , which has Modillions, 
and fometimes Dentils together with Modillions , is 
very different from the Ionick Entablature. 

Moft of the modern Architects let afide Vitruvius's 
Corinthian Ordonnance, and follow that of the an- 
tienc Building 5 feleCting from them according to 
their feveral Taftes : So tliac modern Corinthian is a 
Kind of Compofite ; differing from any of the ancient 
Buildings, and much more from Vitruvius's Rules. 

Vignola, and M. le Clerc make the Corinthian Or¬ 
ders twenty Modules high : Yet Serlio makes it only 
eighteen; and Mr. Perrault eighteen and two-thirds, 
retrenching fomething from the nineteen of Vitruvius. 

* -The Height of the Shaft, M. Perrault makes 

lefs than that of the Ionic , by reafon of the Excefs of 
its Capital. 

Palladio makes the Corinthian Columns nine Mo¬ 
dules and an half in Height, including both their Bafe 
and Capital (and in Cafe they are to be fluted) with 
twenty-four Flutes or Hollows, whofe Depth is in 

Proportion to half their Breadth.-The Plan, or 

Interval between two Flutes, he makes one Third 
Part of the Breadth of thofe Flutes. The Architrave , 
(64) Freeze , (f4)and Cornice, (g4) are a fifth Part 
of the Height of the Column.--—*He will have the 
Altitude of the Pedeftal one fourth Part of the Height 
of the Column, and divides it into eight Parts *, one 
for the Cymatium , two for the Bafe , (a 4) and the 

other five for the Dye.— -when he has divided the 

Bafe into three Parts; two of them go to the Plinth, 
(D 4) and one to the Mouldings. Like Vitruvius he fers 
the ^//;V Bafe under this Order, but different from that 
which is placed under the Doric , the ProjeCture there¬ 
of being one fifth Parc of the Diameter of the Column. 

He makes the Height of the Corinthian Capital , 

diameter of the Column below, and a Sixth 
winch he allows to the Abacus , the Refid lie he divides 
into three proportional Parcs; thcFirft is for the firfl: 

ow J-paves, the Second for the middle Row, 
and the Third hcfubdividcs into two Parts ; the Cau- 
’coles, or Stalks, together with their Leaves, which 
a , rc ’ as it were, fupporced by them, and out of which 
?. c y 6 row $ he makes of the Part which is neared the 
- aw : The Stalk thereof, or Fuji, from whence 
1 i( ;J T r,n 8» he will have thick, and to decrcafcgra- 

,N m dieir Foldings, like Plants which are thicker 
' Mie Bottom than at the'End of their Branches. 

c makes the Gawp an a, or Bell, which is the Stalk 


of the Column under the Leaves; perpendicular td 
the Bottom of the Flutes of the Column. 

In order to give the Abacus a proper ProjeCture; 
he forms a perfeCl Square, the Side whereof is a Mo - 
dule and a Half; in which Square he draws diagonal 
Lines, the Point of the InterfeCtion thereof; is in 
the Center, on which he places the Foot of the Com- 
pafs, and makes a Module cowards each Angie *, draw¬ 
ing Lines which cut the faid Diagonals at^Right An¬ 
gles, where thefe Points meet, fo as to touch the 
Sides of the Square ; and thefe are his Limits 
of the ProjeCture, whofe Length gives the Breadth of 
the Horns of the Abacus. To make its Curvature; 
or Diminution, he draws a circular Line from one 
Horn to the other, and makes the Point; whereby 

an equilateral Triangle is made, the Bafe whereof is 
the Diminution, 

Afterwards he draws a Right Line from the Ends 
of the before-mentioned Horns to the End of the 
Aflragal of the Column ; which he makes fo as to be 
touched by the Tips or Ends of the Leaves; and this 
he gives for their ProjeCture.—He makes the Rofe a 
fourth Parc as broad as the Diameter of the Column! 
at the Foot.—Having made the Architrave, Freeze * 
and Cornice, a fifth Parc of the Altitude of the Co¬ 
lumn ; he divides the whole into twelve Parts, as in 
the Ionic , but varies in this, that he divides the Cor¬ 
nice of the Corinthian into eight Parts and a Half, 
giving the Firft to the Cima Reverfa 6 the Second to 
the Dentils , the Third to the Ovolo, add the Fourth 
and Fifth to the Modillions , and the ocher three and A 
half to the Corona and the Cymatium .—The ProjeCture 
of the Cornice is in Proportion to its Height.—Tie 
has the Pannels of the Rofes between the Modillions ; 
fquare, and the Modillions, half as broad as the Plafi 
of the faid Rofes. 

The Height given For the Corinthian Order , is alfo 
often divided into ten Parts, giving two to the Pedc - 
ftal) (h 4) and dividing the other eight Parts into fitf, 
five for the Length of "the Column, with the Bafe and 
Capital , and the other for the Height of the Entabla¬ 
ture.^ --They afterwards divide the Length of the 

Column into nineteen Parts, and make two of them 
the Diameter of the faid Column; from whence they 
form feveral of the minuter Parts. 

They divide the Height of the Entablature into fix 
Parts, giving two to the Architrave, one and a half 
to the Freeze , and two and a half to the Cornice ; 
making the Projection of the Architrave one Fourth of 
its Height, and that of the Cornice equal to its 
Height. 

The Height of the Pedeftal is divided into feven 
Parts, two for the Bafe and Plinth, four for the Dado, 
and one for the Cap. 

They diminish the Column in the fame Manner as 
in the Iaft Order, and by taking the Height of the 
Pedeftal , they give the Projection of the Bafe of the 
Column, and the Breadth of the Dye of the Pedeftal. 
They make the Bafe of the Pedeftal of one Third ol 
the two Parts allotted for the Bafe and Plinth, and 
the Projection thereof equal to the Height; and the 
Cap three Fourths of the Height. 

They make the Height of the Bafe of the Column, 
half a Diameter, and find its Projet ion by taking 
half the Height of the Pedeftal , which, alfo, is the 
Breadth of the Dye. 

For the particular Members of the Pedeftal , they 
divide the Height of the BaJ'c into three Parts, giving 
one to the Torus and Fillet , which is one Fourth, an¬ 
other to the Cymafe , and the third to the Ogee and 
Fillet , which is one Fourth alfo. — The whole 
Projection they make equal to the Height, and di¬ 
viding it into five Parts, give two to the Ogee, two to 
the Cymafe , and the other to the Torus .— The Cap is 
divided into four Parts, half a Part for the Hollow, 
one Fourth to the Fillet , one to the Cymafe , one 
Fourth to the Fillet, one entire Part to the Corona, 
and one to the Ogee and Fillet, which is one Third 

Part thereof.-They make the whole Projection < 

Y y three 
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three Parts oF thofe four in Height, which dividing 
into four, they fet off by Infpe&ion. 

They divide the Height of the Bafe of the Column 
into three, one for the Plinth, fubdividing the upper 
two into five, giving one and a half to the lower To¬ 
rus, one to the upper Torus , one to the Scotia, and 
the other one and a half to the Fillets and Beads, viz. 
half a Part to each Bead, and one Fourth to each Fil¬ 
let, the Bead above the upper Torus (being Part of the 
Column) is as large as the Fillet and Bead together, 
and its Fillet the Half thereof. 

To find the Height of the Corinthian Capital, they 
divide the Diameter of the Column into fix Parts, and 
make one whole Diameter and one of thcfe Parts the 
Height.--Thofe fix Parts they allow for the Aba¬ 

cus, which dividing into two, they give one to the 

Hollow, and the other to the Ovolo and Fillet.'- - 

To each Height of Leaves they give two of the fix 
Parts, the remaining Diameter is divided into, and 
make the Heads of thofe Leaves to turn down half a 

Part.—-They divide again the under one, of the 

upper two Parts into two, the Heads of the Leaves 
turning down one Part, and the upper one into three, 
giving one to the Fillet, and two to the fmall Volutes m , 

the large Volutes having the entire Part.--The 

Rofe they made as high as the Abacus and the Fillet 
together. 

They make no other Difference between the Pro¬ 
jections of this Order, and thofe of the foregoing one, 
but by obferving in the Circumference of the Column, 
that there are eight Leaves in each Height, and that 
each Leaf has four Plants carved with Olive, Parfley, 
(Ac. according to Fancy ; limiting the Projection of 
their Heads, by a right Line drawn from the Projec- 
ture of the Abacus to the Collerino , or Ajlragal of 
the Column. 

Having divided the whole Heighth of the Enta¬ 
blature , into fix, they give two to the Architrave, one 
and a Half to the Freeze , and one and a Half to 
the Cornice ; and to make up the particular Members, 
they halve each of the two principal Parts the Archi¬ 
trave is divided into, and then divide the lower Part' 
into three, giving two to the lower Face, and half a 
Part to the Bead ; dividing alfo a fecond Part of the 
four into three, allowing one to the Ogee 5 alfo di¬ 
viding the upper fourth Part into three, giving half a 
Part to the Bead, one and a Half to the Ogee , and 
one to the upper Fillet , making the Projection one 
of thofe Fourths in Height, of which they give 
Half to the middle Face. 

For the Cornice, they divide its Height into eight 
Parts, one for the Ogee and Fillet, another for the 
Dentils , another for the Ovolo and Fillet , and the 
other is divided into fix, one Fourth whereof they 
give to the Fillet under the Modillions, one and one 
Fourth to the Modillion, half a Part to the Ogee and 
Fillet , one and a Half to the Corona , half a Part to 
the Ogee, one Fourth to the Fillet , one and one 
Fourth to the Scima Retta, and half a Part to the 
Fillet, making the whole ProjeClure equal to the 
Height, and dividing it into the fame Number of Parts. 

Callimachus, a Corinthian Sculptor, is thought by 
moft of the modern Writers to have been the Inven¬ 
tor of this Order of Architecture, and that paffing by 
the Tomb of a young Lady, over which her Ntirfe 
had placed a Bafkct with fomc of her Play-things, 
and covered it up from the Weather with a Tile ; the 
whole having been placed on a Root of Achantus \ as 
it fprung up, the Branches encompafied the Bjfkec, 
anti bending down A-top under the Corner of the 
Tile, formed a Kind of Volutes \ hence Callimachus 
took his Hint: The Bafkct he imitated in the Vafe 
of his Column ; the Leaves in the Volutes , and the 

’Tile in the Abacus of his Order,- Villalpandus 

treats this Story ol Callimachus , as a Fable *, and will 
have the Corinthian Capital to have taken its Origin 
from an Order in Solomon'* s Temple, the Leaves 
whereof were thole of the Palm Tree. 

The Com pom t it (fo called from its Capital (c 5) 
being computed out of thofe of the other Orders) is 


the laft of the five Orders of Architecture .-—-_jj, 

borrows a Quarter-round from the Tufcan , and Bo- 
rick •, a double Row of Leaves from the Corinthian 
and Volutes from the Ionick .—Its Cornice has finiplg 
Modillions or Dentils. 

Scamozzi, and M. Le Clerc , place this Order be¬ 
tween the Ionick and Corinthian, out of a View to its 
Delicacy and Richneft, which they efteem inferior to 
the Corinthian , and therefore make no Scruple to life 
it under the Corinthian, cho 5 moft Authors rank it 
after the Corinthian . 

The Proportions of .this Order are not fixed by py. 
truvius he only marks its general Character, by 
obferving that its Capital is composed of feveral Parts 
taken from the Dorick, Ionick , and Corinthian; He 
does not feem to regard it as a particular Order; nor 
does he vary it at all from the Corinthian , except in its 

Capital. -In EffeCt it was Serlio who firft added 

the Compofite Order to the four of Vitruvius, formin'? 
it from the Remains qf the Temple of Bacchus , the 
Arches of Titus, Septimus , and the Goldfmichs: Till 
then this Order was efteemed a Species of the Corin¬ 
thian , only differing in its Capital. 

This Order being thus left undetermined by the 
Antiencs, the Moderns have a Sort of Right to dif¬ 
fer about its Proportions, (Ac. Scamozzi , and after 
him Mr. Le Clerc, makes its Column (b 5) 19 Modules 
and a Half, which is iefs by half a Module, than 
that of the Corinthian ; as in EffeCt the Order is 

lefs delicate than the Corinthian. - Vignola makes it 

20, which is the fame with that of .its Corinthian\ 
but Serlio, who fi.rft formed it into ah Order , by giv¬ 
ing it a proper Entablature and Bafe , (a 5) and alter 
him M. Pen atilt, raifie it ftill higher than the Com- 
thian. -This laft does not think different Orna¬ 

ments and Characters fufficient to confticute a different 
Order, unlefs it have a different Height too; agree¬ 
ably to his Rule of augmenting the Height of the 
feveral Columns by a Series of two Modules in each; 
he makes the Compofite twenty Modules , and the Co¬ 
rinthian eighteen ; which it feems is a Medium be¬ 
tween the Porch of Titus, and the Temple of Bacchus. 

Palladio makes the Columns of the Compofite ten 
Modules long; and the Intercolumnation in the De- 

figns of Colonades, one Diameter and a Half.- 

He makes this Order (Tenderer than the Corinthian , 
and its Pedeftal (c 5) one Third of the Altitude ot 
the Column, and which he divides into eight Parts 
and a Half, the firft for the Cymatium, and five and 

a Half remaining for the Dado .•-Fie fubdivides 

the Bafe of the Pedeftal, into three Parts, two he 
allows for the Plinth, and one for the Torus , with its 

Cymatium. -He makes indifferently the Bafe of 

this Column, Attick , or a Compound of the Attid 
and Ionick. 

He gives to the Compofite Capital (05) the fame 
Mcafures with the Corinthian , but varies from it in the 
Volutes , the Ovolo and Aftragal, which he cuts into 
Beads; which Members he borrows from the Ionick, 
and which he makes thus.—He divides the Capital from 
the Abacus downwards into three Parts *, the firft he al¬ 
lows to the firft Row of Leaves, the fecond to the 
middle Row, and the third to the Volutes , which 
takes up fo much of the Abacus , that it feems to go 
out of the Ovolo, near the Flower which is placed 
in the Middle of the Curvature of the Abacus , and 
is as thick in Front as the Breadth of its Horns, or 
little more.——The Thicknefs of th tOvolo he makes 
three Fifths of the Abacus , and its lower Part to be¬ 
gin parallel to the Eye of the Volute giving to 1^ 
Projecting, three Fourths of its Altitude.—He maR f ' s 
the Ajlragal one third Parc of the Altitude ol the * 
volo, and its l*roje<flure a little more than halt its 
Thicknefs, and to wind about the Capital tmclcr t u. 
Volute , fo as to be always vifible.—-To tl\c 
which is under the Ajlragal, and foims the Plinth ( « 
the Bell of the Capital , he gives half the AJlragaC 
making the Body of the Bell perpendicular to tm 

Bottom of the Flutes of the Column. 

A great Number of modern Ai chile Us divide 
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Height given for this Order into ten Parts, two thereof 
for the Pedeftal, and dividing the eight remaining Parts 
into fix, one for the Height of the Entablature, and 
£ve for the Length of the Column, with Safe and 
Capital. —That Length they divide into ten Parts, 
which is no more than halving each of the five Parts, 
and that is the Diameter of the Column below. So 
will the Pedeftal (h 5) be three Diameters, the Co¬ 
lumn ten, and the Entablature two in Height.- 

Having divided the Entablature into fix, they give 
two to° the Architrave (E 5) one and a Half to the 
Freeze (F 5) and two and a Half to the Cornice, (g 5) 
making the Projection of the Architrave two Sevenths 
0 f its Height, and that of the Cornice equal to its 
Hei°ht.— The Height of the Pedeftal being divided 
tnco°feven Parts, they give two to the Safe and Plinth, 
four to the Dye, and one to the Cap .. 

They diininifh the Column as in the laft Order, 
and dividing the Diameter at Bottom, into five, they 
make the Bafe of the Column projeft on each Side, 
one of thefe Parts, which gives the Breadth of the 
Dye of the Pedeftal. —To the Bafe of the Pedeftal 
they give one Third of the two Parcs for the Bafe 
and Plinth, and make the Projection thereof equal 
to the Height, and that of the Cap, four Fifths of 

the Height. 

They make the Height of the. Bafe of the Column, 
half a Diameter, and its Projection one Fifth of the 
whole Diameter.—For the particular Members of the 
Pedeftal, they divide the Height of the Bafe into four 
Parts, one for the Torus, one Third of a Part for the 
Fillet, one and two Thirds for the Cymatiutn, and the 
other Part, which is one Third, to the Aftragal and 
Fillet \ the whole Projection being equal to the 
Height.—The Height of the Cap they divide into 
five Parrs, one for the Aftragal arid Fillet, which is 
one Third, two more to the Cymat turn and Fillet, 
which is half a Part, one to the Corona, and one to 
the Ogee and Fillet, which is one Third 5 making the 
whole Projection four of the faid Parts. 

The Height of the Bafe of the Column being di¬ 
vided into fix, they give one and three Fourths to the 
Plinth, one to the lower Torus, one Fourth to the 
Fillet, half a Part to the Scotia, one to the Aftragal 
and Fillet (which are fubdivided into fix, each Fillet 
having one, and each Aftragal two) then give half a 
Parc to the other Scotia, one Fourth to the Fillet, 
and the remaining three Fourths to the upper Tortis % 
as to the Fillet above, - which is Part of the Column, 
it is half a Part, or double the Bignefs of the under 
one. 

They make the Height of the Compcfite Capital 
a Diameter and 6ne Sixth, which they divide into 
feven, giving two to each Height of Leaves, the 
Head thereof turning down half a Part 5 two Thirds 
of aPart to the Space between the Leaves and Fil¬ 
let, one Third to the Aftragal and Fillet, (which is 
one Third of that) two Thirds more to the Ovolo, 
one Third to the Space between the Ovolo and Abacus , 
half a Part to the Hollow, and half a Part to the O- 
volo and Fillet, which is one Third thereof.—They 
make no other Difference between the Projection of 
this, and that of the Corinthian, but in the Volutes, 
which they make after the fame Manner of the Ionick \ 
making befidcs, this Capital equal in Height to the 
Architrave and Freeze taken together. 

for to form the Entablature , they divide its Height 
into fix Parts, two for the Architrave , one and a 
Hall lor the Freeze , and two and a Half for the 
Cornice .—For the particular Members, the Archi¬ 
trave is divided into feven Parts, giving two to the 
firil Fafcia, half a Part to the Ogee, two and a Half 
to the fecond Fafcia *, dividing again the upper two 
Eirrs into five, hall a Parc for the Bead^ one and a 
Hi f for the Ovolo, two for the Hollow , and one for 
tin* Fillet \ making the Projection two of thofe feven 
Parts in Heighr. 

1 hey oblervc no other Order in the Freeze, than 
jhat followed in the lenick j but they divide the 
Height oi the Cornier , into two and a Ilnlf princi¬ 


pal Parts, fubdividing each of them into four, and 
the Half into two, which makes ten in the whole 5 
giving one Fourth to the Fillet, one Fourth to the 
Bead, and one to the Ogee, one more to the firft: 
Fafcia of the Modillions, half a Parc co the Ogee, 
one and one Fourth to the fecond Fafcia, one Fourth 
to the Fillet, half a. Part to the Ovolo , two to the 
Corona, one to the Scima reverfa and Fillet , which is 
one Fourth, and one and a Half to the Scima reCta 9 
and half a Part to the Fillet ; making its whole Pro¬ 
jection equal to its Height. 

The Compoftte is alfo called the Roman and Italich 
Order, as having been invented by the Romans, con¬ 
formably to the reft, which are denominated front 
the People among whom they had their Rife.—Mr, 
Perrault, in his Vitruvius, diftinguilhes between Com- 

pofite and compofed Order.-The latter, he fays* 

denotes any Compofition whbfe Parts and Ornaments 
are extraordinary and unufual *, but have withal fome- 
what of Beauty 5 both on Account of their Novelty, 
and in RefpeCt of the Manner or Genius of the Ar¬ 
chitect ; fo that a compofed Order is an arbitrary 
humorous Compofition* whether regular or irregular. 

•-The fame Author adds, that the Corinthian Or¬ 

der is the firft Compofite Order, as being compofed of 
the Dorick and Ionick, which is the Obfervation of 
Vitruvius himfelf. Lib. 4. c. i. 

Before I conclude this Treatife of Architecture, it 
will not be improper to take Notice here, of the fe- 
veral general Rules given by Palladio, in order to 
avoid feveral Errors which were firft introduced by 
the Barbarians , and which are ftill in Practice a- 
mong us. 

1. He would have tis admit of toothing in the fe¬ 
veral Orders repugnant to that Symmetry, which Na¬ 
ture obferves in all her Works ; and whereas, for In- 
ftance, Trees are bigger at the Trunks and near the 
Roots than at the Top, confequentJy he would have 
it laid down as an infallible Rule, that Columns fliouid 
be thicker at Bottom than at Top. 

2. He rejects all Columns without Bafes , fince 
Bafts with their Torus 7 s and Cavetto*s reprefent fo na¬ 
turally the Swellings occafioned by the Weight they 
fuftain, therefore condemns thofe who deviating from 
whatever is good, juft and beautiful in Architecture , 
inftead of Piiafters or Columns* which are to fu¬ 
ftain any Weight, place Cartouches, which he calls 
Scrolls , and fuppofes Ihould ftrike the Eyes of Judges 
very difagtecably 5 and are fo far, fays he, from be¬ 
ing fatisfaftory and pleafanc to thofe, who are not, 
that they give them only an imperfeCt Idea of Archi¬ 
tecture, and only put Builders to an unnecefiary Ex¬ 
pence 5 for which Reafon he would have none of 
thofe Cartouches come out of the Cornice. 

3. He condemns all Frontifpieces of Gates, Win¬ 
dows, and Galleries, divided, and open in the Mid¬ 
dle, fincc thofe Frontifpieces were firft made to defend 
thefe Parts of the Edifice from Rain, &c. Neccfilty 
having inftruCted the antient Architects to cover 

them, and to give them the Shape of a Roof. - - 

Therefore he thinks that nothing can be more ridicu¬ 
lous than to open that Part which wa9 invented for 
no other purpofe than to fhelter the Inhabitants, and 
fuch as go into it from Rain* Snow, Hail, and other 
Injuries of the Weather. And, fays he, tho* Va¬ 
riety and Novelty pleafes nil Mankind, yet they arc 
not to be introduced in dircCt Oppofition to the 
Rules of Art, and the Dictates of Reafon ■, and it muft 
be acknowledged, that the Ancients never departed 
from any general and nccefiary Precepts of Art in 
their various Inventions. 

4. He forbids the making the ProjeCture of die 
Cornice , and other Decorations very large, becnule 
when they exceed reafonablc and due Proportion, espe¬ 
cially in a clofe Place* they make it ftill clofer, and 
more difngreenble to the Eye, and frighten thofe 
who Hand under them, who imagine they arc every 
Moment to fall on their Heads. 

5. He will have the Cornice made in a clue Pro¬ 
portion to the Columns, for ii great Cornices are put 

over 
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over little Columns, or little Cornices upon great 
Columns, the whole mutt needs be difagreeable to 
the Eye. 

5. He advifes us to avoid the fuppofing the Co¬ 
lumns to be compofed of various Pieces, and jointed 
together by certain Annulets , and Garlands round 
them, which appear to keep them clofe together; be- 
caufe the more lolid and whole the Columns feem to 
the Eye, the better they anfwer the End, for which 
they were raifed, which is to make the whole Build¬ 
ing more {Irons; and fecure. 

U - 

6. And he forewarns us againft making fome 
Members in the Cornice unequal to the Reft, befides 
leveral other Abufes, which he fuppofes an able Ar¬ 
chitect can caution himfelf againft. 

There are other Sorts of Architecture^ as Architec¬ 
ture in Perfpedive , which is a Sort of Building, 
wherein the Members are of different Mealures and 
Modules, and diminifh in Proportion to their Diftance, 
to make the Work appear larger, and longer, to the 
View, than really it is. Such is the celebrated Ponti¬ 
fical Stair-Cafe of the Vatican , built under Pope Alex¬ 
ander Vfl. by Cavalier Bonino. 

Counterfeit Architecture, which is that 
which has its ProjeCtures painted, either in black or 
white, or coloured after the Manner of Marble, as is 
leen practifed in Frontifpieces and Palaces in Italy , 

and in the Pavilions of Marly.' -- This Painting is 

done in Frefco upon plaifter’d Walls, and in Oil on 

Walls of Stone.-Under the Name of Counterfeit 

Architecture, which we, otherwife, call Scene-Work^ 
is likewife comprehended, that painted on flight 
Boards, or Planks, of Wood, whereon the Columns, 
Pi la Iters, and other Parts of Building feem to (land 
out, with a Relievo ; the whole being coloured in 
Imitation of various Marbles, Metals, (Ac. and ferving 
in the Decorations of Theatres, Triumphal Arches, 

Publick Entries, Funeral Pomps, (Ac. --Such is the 

Catafaleo , ufed for a Decoration of Architecture , Sculp¬ 
ture, and Painting ; raifed on a Timber Scaffold to 
fliew a Coffin or Tomb in a funeral Solemnity. 

Architecture is fcarce inferior to any of the Arts in 

Point of Antiquity.—- Nature and Antiquity 

taught the firft Inhabitants of the Earth to build 
themfelves Huts, Tents, and Cottagesfrom which, in 
Courfe of Time, they gradually advanced to more re¬ 
gular and (lately Habitations, with Variety of Orna¬ 
ments. Mofes was not fo kind to inform us what 
Kind of Habitations had the Antediluvians ; if they 
had any fixed ones, or if they only dwelt in Tents, as 
the Tartars do; moving from Place to Place, as the 
Circumltances of the Times, the Climates, and the 
Seafons required it; if fo, the Ubiquarians can very 
well trace their Origin as far as thofe dark Times, 
which we know nothing of but by Suppofition, and 
meer Conjectures, and challenge the Free-Mafons for 
Antiquity ; if not, and they had really fixed Habita¬ 
tions, Mcff. the Ubiquarians , mull give the Prece¬ 
dency to the Free-Mafons; though after a more ma¬ 
ture Confideration, we are all nothing clfe but Ubi¬ 
quarians , fince we cannot flatter ourfeIves with having 
a permanent Manlion here on Earth; a Temped, an 
Earthquake, the Fire, and an infinite Number of 
other unfordeen Accidents, can ruin and dcflroy from 
its Foundation, the (lrouged and bed built Edifice; 
and the Craft of a Lawyer, diflodge us from our 
Houfcs, and render us Ubiquarians ; therefore that 
honourable Society has in Fadt a far greater Number 
of Members , than thofe that meet in their feveral 
Conventions , among whom they may reckon feveral 
Kings and other Pi •itiers, and even at prefent they 
are honoured with the Fcllowfhip ofStaniflatts, King 
of Poland , of Ragofjki, Prince of Tranfilvania , anti 

of the Duke of II - 7/ G --/>, an Honour 

which the free-Mafons can fcarcely bond of. 

Vitruvius contends for the Origin of Architecture^ 
being almod as antient as human Society, and that 
the Rigour of the Seafons fir(l led Men to make little 
Cabins to retire into ; at full Half under Ground, and 

t 


the Half above covered with Stubble ; at length, grow¬ 
ing more expert, they planted Trunks of Trees ar- 
end, laying others a-crols, to fuflain the Covering. 

Bur, however, as I clonk fuppole thole firlt Archi. 
te&s to have been very curious in the Symmetry c f 
their Edifices, orobferved any regular Order, pjj ra . 
ther believe, wich fome of rhe antient Writers, that 
Architecture fird began to be reduced to any tolerable 
Order among the Tyrians ; thac Villalpandus afierts 
that Solomon was the firft who brought it under thofe 
Rules, which lie had received from God himfelf 
(whence he fuppofes Architecture of divine Invention) 
and that the Tyrians , employed by thac Prince, had 
learned that Art from him, and carried it afterward 
into their Country. To what a Pitch of Magnificence 
and Grandeur the Tyrians carried it ere it came to the 
Greeks , may be learned from ljaiah xxiii. 8 yet ia 
the common Account Architecture fhould be almoft 
wholly of Grecian Original: Three of the regular 
Orders, or Manners of Building, are denominated 
from them, viz. Corinthian , Dorick , and Ionick , and 
fcarce a Part, a fingle Member or Moulding but comes 
to us with a Greek Name. 

Be that as it will, it is certain the Romans , from 
whom we, derive ir, borrowed what they had en¬ 
tirely from the Greeks ; nor feem, kill then, to 
have had any other Notion of the Grandeur and Beamy 
of Buildings, befides what arifes from their Magni¬ 
tude, Strength, (Ac. Thus far they were unacquaint¬ 
ed with any Order but the Tufcan. Under Augujhu 
Architecture arrived at its Glory: Tiberius neglcfted 
it as well as the other polite Arts. Nero , amongft 
a Heap of horrible Vices, dill retained an un- 
common Paffion for Buildings, but Luxury and 
Difiolutenefs had a greater Share in it than true 
Magnificence. Apollodorus excelled in Architecture 
under the Emperor Trajan , by which he merit¬ 
ed the Favour of that Prince, and it was he who 
rais’d the famous Trajan's Column, fubfifting to this 
Day. After this, Architecture began to dwindle, and 
though the Care and Magnificence of Alexander Sew- 
rus fupported it for fome Time, yet it fell with the 
IVeftcrn Empire, and funk into a Corruption, from 
whence it was not recovered for the Space of twelve 
Centuries. 

The Ravages of the Viftgolhs in the fifth Century 
dellroyed all the molt beautiful Monuments of Anti¬ 
quity ; and Architecture thence forwards became lo 
coarfe and arclels, that their profefled Architects un- 
derftood nothing at all of their Defign, wherein its 
whole Beauty confifls: Hence a new Manner of Build¬ 
ing took its Rife, called the Got hick. 

Charlemagne did his utmofl to reftore Architectures 
and the French applied themfelves to it with Succefs, 
under the Encouragement of II. Capet , the firlt of 
the. Line of the Capetians> from whom the prefent 
King of France is lineally defeended. His Son Ro¬ 
bert fucceeded him in this Defign, kill by Degrees 
the modern Architecture was run into as great an Ex- 
cefs of Delicacy, as the Gothick had before done into 
Maffivenefs. To this may be added the Arabejk % Mo- 
rifljy or Morijk Architecture , which were molt of a 
Piece with the Gothick , only brought in iroin the 
South by the Moors and Saracens * as the former was 
from the North by the Goths and Vandals. 

The Architects of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth Century, who had fome Knowledge of Sculp¬ 
ture, feem to make Perfection confill altogether in 
the Delicacy and Multitude of Ornaments, which 
they bellowed on their Buildings, with a World of 
Care and Sollicitudc, chough frequently without any 


mduCt or Tafle. < . 

Jn the two hill Centuries, the Architects oi' Italy 
:l France were wholly bent upon retrieving the pit- 
live Simplicity ami Beauty ol antient Archil Ainu* 
which they did not fail of Succefs*, imfo-much that 
r Churches, Palaces, (Ac. are now wholly built al- 

rhe Antique . , 

The molt celebrated Architects arc Vitruvius , l ;(•* 

Itulth 
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hdio, Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbara, Calaneo^ 
jlfrerri, Viola, Inigo Jones, Manfard , Bullant , and 

J)t Lorme. 

"We have no Greek Authors extant on Architecture . 
The firft who wrote of it was Agaiharus the Athenians 
who was feconded by Democritus and Theophrajius. 
Among the Latins Fuffilius, Terentius Varro, Publi¬ 
us Septimus, Rufus, and Epaphroditus wrote De Re 
ArchiteCtonica. But of ail the Antients Vitruvius is 
the only entire Author; though Vegetius relates that 
there were 700 Architects at Rome in his Time* He 
lived under Augujlus, and com poled a compleat Sy- 
ft en i o I Architecture in ten Books, which he dedicated 
to that Prince. There are two Things cenfured by 
the Moderns in this excellent Work, viz. Want of 
Method, and Obfcuiity. The Mixture of Latin and 
Greek in Vitruvius is fuch, that Leon Baptijt Alberti 
has obferved he wrote Latin to the Greeks, and Greek 
to the Latins : He adds that the Work contains Abun¬ 
dance oi Things lupeifluous and lortign to the Pur- 
pofe. for this Rcai'on M- Perrault has extracted all 
the Rules out of Vitruvius's prolix Work* metho- 
difcd, and publiihed them in a little Abridgment. 
Several Authors have alfo endeavoured to explain the 
Text of Vitruvius, particularly Philander, Barbaro, 
and Salmafius, in Notes added to their fcveral Edi¬ 
tions ; Rivius and Perrault in the Notes to their Ger¬ 
man and French Verfions ; and Baldus in his Lexicon 
Vitruvianum, enlarged by De Luet. The fame M. 
Perrault, has alfo compoied an excellent Treatije of 
the five Orders , which may be eftecmed a Supplement 
to Vitruvius , who left the Doctrine of the five Or¬ 
ders defective. 

The Authors upon Architecture fince Vitruvius are, 
Leon Baptifta Alberti, who in 1512 publiihed ten 
Books of the Art of Building in Latin, dcfigncd to 
outvie Vitruvius ; in which however he has not fuc- 
ceeded; his Work has Abundance of good Things, 
but is deficient in the Dodtrine of the Orders. Seb. 
Serlio, who wrote feven Books of Architecture , five of 
which* concerning the five Orders * were madepublick 
in 1602; throughout all which, he religtoufty keeps 
to Vitruvius's Rules: The feventh was fince publiihed 
in 1675 5 but the fixth, concerning private Buildings, 
has not yet appeared. And Palladio , who wrote four 
Books of Architecture, containing the fundamental 
Rules of the Art, with various Inftances of all the 
Kinds of Works, publiihed in Italian in 1575: The 
two firft Books are rendered into High Dutch, and 
enlarged with Annotations by Boeckler ; and the four 
publiihed in Englijh in 1735, embellilhed with a large 
Variety of Chimney-Pieces, collected from the Works 
of Inigo Jones and others. Phil. De Lorme, who pub¬ 
liihed nine Books of Architecture in French. J. Ba - 
rozzi De Vignola, who in 1631 made Publick his 
Rules of the five Orders in Italian, fince tranflated 
with large Additions by Daviler, under the Title of 
Cours D'Architecture, d?c. and fince alfo into High 
Dutch with Notes. 

T 0 thefe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, his Idea 
of univerfal Architecture , publiihed in 1615 in Ita¬ 
lian \ Car. Phil. Dieujfart, in his Theatre of Civil Ar¬ 
chitecture, publiihed m High Dutch in 1697 ; where¬ 
in lie not only delivers the Rules of Architecture , but 
explains and compares the five Orders, as laid down 
by Palladio , Vignola, Scamozzi, &c. which fame De- 
ngn was alfo executed in French by R. Preart De 
Cambray , in a Parallel of the antient Architecture with 
(be modern, publiihed in French in 1650, and fince 
t ran dated into Englifij , with Additions by Mr. Evelyn . 
,■ Mendel, Dire« 5 lor of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
’’’gj isle. in 1698, gave a Courfe of Architecture in 
^' enc h, being a Collection from, all the celebrated 

riters upon the Subjedt of the Orders, &c. Ntc. 
Goldman in a Treatife De Stylometris, publiihed in La- 
t,n High Dutch, in the Year 1661, ha9 done 
good Service by reducing the Rules and Orders of 
Architecture to a further Degree of Perfection, and 
jewing how they maybe cafily delineated, by means 
or certain Inftruments invented by him. 
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Lafily, the Elements of Architecture are very inge- 
nioully laid down by Sir H. V/otton. The fame are 
reduced by Starmius and Wolfius , to certain Rules 
and Demonftrations; and thus is Architecture brought 
into the Form of a Mathematical Art; by the firft* 
in his Mathefis Juvenil, and the fecond In his Ele- 
menta Mathefeos , Tom. 2. An. 1715. 

We have not forgot, but forbore to avoid a certain 
Confufion, mentioning, among the five Orders of 
Architecture, fome other Orders, which no Auchor 
has judged proper to intermix with thofe principal 
ones, as the Rujlick, At lick, Perfian, Caryatitk, Go- 
thick, French , and Span ip Orders. 

The Ru stick Order, is that adorned with Ru - 
flick Quoins, BolTages, &V. 

At tick Order, is a little Order of low Pila- 
fters, with an Architrave Cornice for its Entablature, 
as that of the Caftle of Verfailles, over the Ionick, on 
the Side of the Garden. M. Blondel calls the littld 
Pilafters of At ticks and Mezzanines falfe Orders. 

Persian Order, is that which has Figures of 
Perfian Slaves inftead of Columns to fupport the En¬ 
tablature. This Order was firft praCtifed among the 
Athenians, on Occafion of a Victory their General 
Paufanias obtained over the Perfians\ as a Trophy of 
this Victory, the Figures of Men drefied in the Per¬ 
fian Mode, with their Hands bound before them, and 
other Characters of Slavery, were charged with the 
Weight of Dorick Entablatures; and made to do the 
Office oi Dorick Columns.*—Though M. Le Clerc 
obferves that Perfian Columns are not always made 
with the Marks of Slavery ; but are frequently ufed as 
Symbols of Virtues, Vices; of Joy, Strength, Va¬ 
lour, ifici as when made in the Figures of Hercules , 

to reprefent Strength, of Mars, Mercury, Fattnusi 
Satyrs , &c. 

The CaryaticR Order, is that, whofe Enta¬ 
blature is fupporced with Figures of Women, inftead 
of Columns.^— Vitruvius obferves* that the Greeks 
having taken the City Cary a, led away their Women 
Captives; and to perpetuate their Servitude, repre- 
fented them in their Buildings, as charged with Bur¬ 
dens, fuch as thofe fupporced by Columns.—:—. The 
Caryatides, fays M. Le Clerc, are not now reprefent- 
ed as among the Ancients, viz. as Symbols of Slavery* 
with Hands tied before and behind ; thofe Characters 
being fuppofed Injurious to the fair Sex. Among us 
they are reprefenced as Images of Juftice, Prudence, 
Temperance, (Ac .——Their Legs are always to be 
clofc to each other, and even a-crofs; their Arms 
laid Flat to the Body, or to the Head, or at lead as 
little fpread as poflible; that, as they do the Office of 
Columns, they may have, as near as poflible, the Fi¬ 
gure thereof. Sometimes their Arms are cut off 
for greater Delicacy ; as in the Hall of the Swifs 
Guards in the Louvre ; but M. Le Clerc does not ap¬ 
prove of fuch Mutilations. 

When infulated they fhould never have any great 
Weight to fupport; and their Entablature and Pedcftal 

are ordinarily to be Ionick. -'When they join to a 

Wall, &V. it is advifeable to put a Confole over them, 
which may appear to fupport the Weight of their 
Entablature ; ocherwife as they reprefent Women, 
they dp not feem fo proper to fuftain great Loads. 
—When they are made in Form of Angels, the 
fame Author would have them fupport the Entabla¬ 
ture, which in that Cafe, is to be Corinthian, with 
their Hands.—The Antients made the Caryatides fre¬ 
quently to fupport Bufkets, or Corbels of Flowers; 
and thefe they call Canephonc , or Cijliferct \ which 
Canephor<c, are in Allufion to the Cauephor ( e of the 
Antients, which were two Virgins of Athens , kept in 
Minerva s Temple in the Acropolis , who at the Fealt 
of the Panathemca, carried B.iflceia on their Heads, 
with fomething fecret or myftcrious therein, deliver¬ 
ed to them by the Priellefs.-The B.ifleets were 

ulually crowned with Flowers, Myrtles, &c — The 
Cancpkortc, in thefe Ceremonies, always marched firft, 
the Philofopher or Prieft next, and the Choir of Mu- 
ficlc followed. 

Z 2 
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French Order, is a new contrived Order * where¬ 
in the Capital confifts of Attributes agreeing to that 
warlike Nation 5 as Cocks Heads, Flower-dc-Luces, 
&c.'—Its Proportions are Corinthian 5 fuch is that of 
M. Le'Brun, in the grand Gallery of Verfailles ; and 
that of M. Le Clerc. This laft gives us a fecond 
5 Tttfcan Order , and a Span if s Order , befides his Fre?ich 
Order .——-The Ttifcan he ranks between the firft 
Tttfcan and Dorick .—Its Height he makes 23 Semi¬ 
diameters, 22 Minutes.—The Column to have 15, the 
Pedeftal 5, and the Entablature 3, and 22 Minutes; 
and he propofes its Freeze to be adorned with Turtles, 


which are the Arms of Tv.fcany. 

The Spanish Order he places between the Corh . 
thian, and Compcjite .—-The whole Order he mikes 9 0 
Semi-diameters, 28 Minutes, whereof the Column | us 
9, and 25 Minutes, the Pedeftal 16, and 18 Minutes 

and the Entablature 4, and 15 Minutes.-- 

Horns of the Abacus he fufiains with little Pointer • 

the Middle, in lieu of a Rofe, has a Lion’s Snout • 

That Animal being the Symbol of Spain , and ex- 
preffing the Strength, Gravity and Prudence of that 
Nation. 
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A RIANISM is an antient Herefy in the Church, 
broached in the Beginning of the fourth Cen¬ 
tury, by Arius , Prefbyter of Alexandria ; whence 
his Difciples and Parti fans have been called Arians. 

Arius was born in Africa , in that Part of Lybia 
which confines with Egypt. Arius had a great deal 
of Pride and Ambition hidden under a bright Genius, 
vaft Knowledge, and profound Underftanding, which 
recommended him to Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who ordained him Beacon ; and finding afterwards, 
that Arius 's Merit was not fupported with that Piety, 
Virtue, and Orthodoxy he expelled to find in him, 
but that on the contrary, foon after his Ordination, 
he had declared himfelf a Partifan of Meletius, the 
Schifmatick Bifhop of Lycopolis in Thebaicla , he was 
excommunicated as a Relapfe by the Patriarch, who 
being obliged foon after to fcal his Faith with his 
Blood ; Arius by his Artifices having found the Secret 
to ingratiate himfelf with Achillas , Peter's Succefior 
in the See of Alexandria ; this new Patriarch not 
only received him into his Communion, but likewife 
raifed him to the firft Dignities of the Church, next 
to Epifcopacy •, for he not only ordained Arius Pref¬ 
byter, but gave him alfo the Government of one of 
the principal Churches of Alexandria , (of one of 
thole called Laura's) and according to Theodoret l. 1. 
c. 2. made him ProfdTor of Divinity, or Theologal of 
the Cathedral Church. 

The great Reputation Arius acquired in thefe two 
eminent Pofts or Employments, flattered his extreme 
Vanity with the Hope of being chofe to fucceed A - 
chill as \ but was fruflrated in his Expectation by A- 
Icxander , a Perlon of an extraordinary Merit, whofe 
rare Virtues, exemplary Life, and the fignal Services 
lie had done to the Eajlcrn Church, had gained the 
Suffrages of the Chriftians of Alexandria, being raifed 
to the patriarchal Chair, at Achillas's Demile, who 
had held it but a fliort Time. 

The new Patriarch’s principal Care after his Eleva¬ 
tion, was to gain Arius’s Friendfhip, by giving him 
at all Times and in all Occafions, repeated Marks of 
his EH (.Tin, but all to no Pur pole; for Arius, from 
the firfl Moment of his difappointed Ambition, had 
formed the Defign of being revenged on the Patri¬ 
arch, for the Injudice, he pretended, the People of 
sllesandria had done to his Merit, by preferring si - 
lexander to him, in the Patriarchate, And as he 


ternal Care, ufed to inftrult his Clergy in publick 
Conferences, where he expounded with a great deal 
of Penetration, Knowledge and Sagacity, the princi¬ 
pal Articles of the DoHrine of the Church.—-There¬ 
fore having one Day aflembled all the Priefls of Alex¬ 
andria, he began to talk in a very fublime Manner, 
on one of the mod profound and mod incompre- 
henfible of our Myfteries, (hewing the indivisible 
Unity which fubfifted in the Trinity, who were three 
diftinlt Perfons, though all three had but the fame 

Efience.--*’Twas then, fays Theodoret, l. 1. c.i, 

that Arius thought he could never have a better Op. 
portunity to attack his Patriarch with Advantage. 
For as the Herefy of Sabellius was abhorred and dc- 
tefted by the whole oriental Church, who fixty Years 
before had had the facrilegious Preemption to ad¬ 
vance, that there was but one Perfon in God, under 
three different Names, and with three different Ope¬ 
rations ; Arius flood up in the Middle of the Aflcin- 
bly, and with a great deal of Warmth and Teeming 
Zeal, pretended that the Patriarch had advanced Si z- 
bellius 's Dogma, only difguifed under another Exprcf- 
fion ; ana that it was impofiible to maintain fuch U- 
nity of Efience, without confounding the Perfons to¬ 
gether ; that the Son could not have been begotten 
without having the Father for his firft Principle, 
whence he concluded with philofophical Reafonings, 
that that Principle muft have been before him ; and 
therefore the Son could not have fuch Unity of Sub- 

ftance with the Father.---The whole Afiembly was 

furprifed at Arius 's Preemption, which however, 
fowecl the firft Seeds of Divifion among them; for 
as Arius was efteemed a Perfon of a profound Eru- 
dicion, very well verfed in the Scriptures, that lie 
appeared as if he would only oppofe the Errors of 
Sabellius , and that he (poke then very pertinently, 
and with much Subtilty on the Subjeft, at that very 
Time, lome of the Afiembly clpouled his Party; 
though the greateft Number flood by their Patriarch, 
and maintained his Doiftrine, ns one of the moll ef- 
fential Points of the Chriftian Religion. 

Alexander, who obl'ervcd that the Spirits'.pn both 
Sides, had been over-heated by the Difputes, thought 
that the bell and eafier Expedient, was to endeavour 
to procure a Reconciliation among them, by all the 
Means his eafy and truly chriftian Temper could 
dictate him; therefore, without having Recourie 


found it was impofiible to cenfure the Life of his 
Patriarch, which was irreproachable, he hoped to 
ruin his Credit, by rendering him fufpelted of Me¬ 
rely, and was almoll lure ol Succefs, knowing him* 
fell to be a very fubtle Logician, and confequently 
capable to puzzle, in difputing, the Chriftians of 
thole 'Times, not at all acquainted with the SubtiJeics 
of the Plalouician or Arijlotelian Schools. 

An Occalion loon offered i tie If, which favoured 
slrius's ambitious and criminal Defign ; for the Church 
enjoying at that Time a profound Tranquillity, and 
the Patriarch Alexander being determined to apply 
himfelf wholly to the Inflruflioti and Conduit of 
that Portion of Chri(l’s Flock committed to his pa¬ 


to thofe violent Expedients he could have em¬ 
ploy’d to force them to fu tunic t hem ft* Ives to lib 
Authority; lie had Priefls felcited out of both 
Parties to propofe and defend their refpeftive 
Opinion , where fays Sczomen lib. 1. c. 14. In* 
would fet, with the Chiefs of his Clergy, as 
Judge, to decide, by a folemn Judgment, their 
Diflercnccs ; lie went even fo far, the better to 
convince both Parties, that he acted without Pre¬ 
judice or Partiality, as to appear indifferent as t () 
the two Opinions, praifing Ibmetimes the one, and 
fnnicrimcs the other, according to the different 1 m' ni 
the Dil'pute took ; but he foon perceived that wo 

great a Complaifance, Specially in religious Matters, 

* weakens 
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weakens as much the Party of the Truth* as St renders 
the adverfe Party ftrong and audacious ; for Arius 
abandoning himfelf, to the Violence and Impetuoficy 
of the Dcfire he had to conquer his Opponents, en¬ 
deavoured to fupport his fir ft Blafphemy, with fo 
fcandalous and dctcftable Propofitions, that to have 
litarci him much longer, had been, in fome Meafure, 
to have rendered onelelf his Accomplice. 

Sotomen , Theodorct , and St. Atbanafins, fay, that 
Arjus in that Conference, to maintain that the Son i^not 
of the lame Subftance with the Father, went fo far as 
to advance, that, properly fpeaking, the Father was 
foie God, foie Eternal, foie Wife, foie Good, foie 
Omnipotent of himfelf, and lole Immutable 5 that he 
was God from all Eternity, and Father only fince he 
had begotten his Son, or his exterior Word, who did 
not proceed from his Subftance; that by his Wifdom 
and interior Word he had formed and created him 
from nothing, before the other Things created ; that 
the Father was before the Son, when the Son had no 
Exiftence yet 5 having created him to form all the 
other Creatures by him, which he lurpafled in Excel¬ 
lency •, fo that he was really the Son of God, and God 
himfelf by Participation, fuperior to all the Angels 
and Men, but of a Nature inferior to that of his Fa¬ 
ther, which of itfelf was capable of Mutation, and of 
pa fling from Good to Evil , and from Virtue to Vice, 
if the Father had not freed him of that Changement, 
by having foreleen from all Eternity, that he would 

be conftant in doing good. 

This is, fays Atbanafins and Sozomen, what Art us 
maintained in this Conference or Deputation of Alex¬ 
andria, and the whole Foundation of Ariamfw ; in 
which his Difciples have often changed leveral 
Things, as the leveral Conjunctures and Circumftan- 
ces ot Time obliged them to it. 

Alexander , fur prized at thei'e fatal Confequences he 
had not forefecn, put an End to the Controverfy, by 
pronouncing in favour of thole who had defended the 
Divinity and Eternity of the Son of God forbidding 
Alius to preach, or divulge his falfe Dogma, which 
tended towards the entire Ruin, of the firft and beft 

eftablifhed Principles of the Chriftian Religion.-- 

Arm , who law that in a fhortTime he would be capa¬ 
ble to form to himfelf a ftrong Party, which the Pa¬ 
triarch could Jcarce be able to oppofe, thought proper 
to difiemble his Refcntments, and have more Time 
to prepare all his Machines againft his Enemies, as 

he did.-He began by thole who had declared 

openly for him in the Conference, whom he ealily 
confirmed in his Party, by reprefenting to them the 
Di(honour and Shame of recanting when once one has 

cfpoufed an Opinion.-Of the other three chief 

Priefts who governed the Parifhes of Alexandria, and 
who had already began to preach other Errors, he 
gained two, Cqrponas and Sartwlas ; who finding 
that they had neither Credit nor Partifans enough, to 
make thcmfclvcs Chiefs of a Party, acknowledged 

Arias for theirs.--As for the Third, call’d Colin- 

ihus, by Epi plan ins, llares. 69. he made an Merely 
apart, which not being fupporied with all the Spirit, 
and Artifices, capable to form an liereftarcb , was loon 

extin ft, 

Socrates, /. 4, c. 3. informs us, that Anus found 
lumlVlf loon ftrengihened, by near twenty Ecclc- 
ibflicks, of thole who had the Reputation of being 
the great eft Wits, and the moll learned ; anil of two 
bmous Bifhops, Secundus of Ptolmaidcs in the Pen - 
and ol Tbeoihis of Marmiric in Lybia ; on 
v 'diich he began to think, he could aft more openly, 
a,1( ! employ all the Tali 11 ts he had received from Na- 
Ulrc » to gain Prol'elyres \ for he had in faft the Ad- 
v * ! wages ncceffary to captivate the Minds and Hearts 
( jf his Auditors; he was call of Stature, very well 
" 1;i P (( l, and of fo grave and furious an Afpeft, that 
could have been eafily perfuaded, that he was a 
1 "Ion ol an extraordinary Virtue and Piety, and of 
a very auflere I ,i|V ; to which may be added, his mo- 
and dec* or Orel's, his eafy AcceIs, accompanied 
all the Allability and good Manners, which he 


employed with a great deal of Dexterity, to perfuade 
thole whom he wanted to engage in his Party. 

Such as 1 have reprefented him, and believing him-' 
felf ftrong enough, fay 5 Theodore/, l. t. c.\ 2. to aft 
with more Liberty, he began to preach his Dcftrine 
in his own Church *, where it was eafily received by. 
thole, who tiled to hear him as an Oracle. He ex¬ 
plained it in private Conferences, and in his Conver- 
facions, and ufed to go from Houfe to Houle, to de¬ 
bauch, if poffible, the Chiefs of the City, and efpe- 
cially thofe of the fair Sex, who were the moft efteem*' 
ed and refpefted for their Piety and Virtue ; over 
whom he had foon gained a very great Afcendant, 
by his devout and infinuacing i\ir.—At laft, he made, 
by his Intrigues, fo great a Progrefs, that if we be¬ 
lieve Epipbanius, he found the Secret to fed lice, 
among the reft, very near feven hundred Virgins, 
and devout Maids, of thofe who had confecrated 
themfelves to God, in Alexandria, who all put them- 
felves under his Conduft, and adhered fo obftinately 
to his Errors, that they afterwards perfifted in them, 
notwichftanding all the Efforts, and other efficacious 
Means employed to undeceive them. 

That could not be done, fays Theodoret, without 
an Ecclat, which awaken’d at laft the Patriarch as from 
a profound Sleep, he had abandoned himfelf to, thro* 
an Excefs of his natural Goodnefs, and the Artifices 
and affefted Submifficns, of him who only wanted to 

deceive him.*- Alexander then fent for Arttis , and 

having charitably reprimanded him, and reproached 
him, in foft Terms, with his Difobedience, and the 
Scandal he caufed in the Church by his Blafphemies, 
again ft the facred Perfon of Jefus Chr iff, he com¬ 
manded him to retraft : But Arius , puffed up with 
his new Conqucfts, (believing himfelf ftrong enough, 
not only to ftand on the defenfivc, but even to attack 
if he could find an Opportunity of doing it to Advan¬ 
tage) anfwered impudently, and with Arrogancy, 
That what he had advanced was nothing but the pure 
and orthodox Truth ; and if one of the two was 
obliged to a Recantation, it was he the Patriarch, who 
had infefted his Flock with the Herefy of Sabellius. 

Alexander finding that his Lenitives, inftead of 
curing the Wound, ferved on the contrary to render 
it more defperate, was forced at laft; to have Recourfe 
to more violent Remedies.—He convccated in Alex¬ 
andria a Council of a hundred Bifhops of the Provin¬ 
ces of Egypt, and of Lybia ; wherein the Cafe having 
been impartially and exaftly difeuffed 5 the impious 
Doftrine of Arius was condemned ; and as he refufed 
always with the fame Obftinacy to abjure his Errors, 
he wasfolemnly degraded, excommunicated, and ex¬ 
pelled with his Followers, both from the Church and 
the City. 

The Council being thus ended, Alexander judged 
proper to inform the other Bifhops, who had not been 
prefent, of the Condemnation of Arius 5 which lie 
did by a circular Letter, which for the Defcription 
lie made therein, of the Origin and Progrefs of Art* 
anifin , which has fo great a Report, to the other He¬ 
re Ties which have been broached fince in the Chriftian 
Church, I will infert here Word for Word as related 
by Socrates. 

Note, That the Reader mu ft not mi flake this So¬ 
crates for the Philofopher Socrates, fince this was 
a Chriftian, born under the Empire of Tbeodo/itts, 
and who has wrote the Hiftory of the Church of 
thofe Times. 


A Letter of Alexander Bifop of Alexandria. 


To our dcarly-belovcd and worthy Colleagues in the 
MiniJIry of the Caibolici: Church, Alexander, Greet- 

tug in the Lord. 


i 

i 

t 

c 

i 


W He re as the Catholick Church makes up 

bur one Body ; and we are ordered in the 
facred Scripture, to preferve it with Care, Peace, 
and Unanimity among us ■, it is juft we flioukl in- 
lorm one another reciprocally, ol what happens in 

‘ our 
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4 our refpeftive Diocefles, fo that if one of the Mcm- 
4 bers be in Affliction, or in Profperity, the others may 
4 condole, or rejoice with him. Perverfe Men, and 
4 Enemies of our Lord, have rifen lately in our Dio- 
4 cefe, teaching how to feparate one-felf by Schilm, 
c which is a Difpofition againft the Arrival of the 
4 Aniichrifi. 1 thought at fir ft to have been capable 
4 to bury that Diforder in Oblivion, and that having 
4 fmothered it in the Perfons of thofe Apojlates, it 
4 would fpread no further, to the Abufe of the too 
4 great Credulity of the Simple and Ignorant. But 
4 fince Etifebins , who, to ufurp the See of Ni comedy, 

4 has defcrted that of Beryte , has took thofe Apoftates 
4 under his Protection, and has wrote every where in 
4 their Favour, 1 mu ft break the Silence, to inform 
4 you of this new Error, and to precaution you againft: 

4 all that Eufebiits could write to you on that Subjeft. 

4 --On th's Occafion, he renews his antient Ma- 

1 lignity and Spite, which leemed to have been de- 
4 faced by Time; and though he feemingly writes in 
4 favour of thofe Apoftates, he nevertheiels confults 

4 his own Intereft.--However, thefe are the Names 

4 of thofe who have feparated themfelves from the 
4 Church ; Arius , Achillas , Aithales, Carpones , ano- 
4 ther Arius , Sarmates , Eurouis , Lucius , Julien , 

4 Menas , Helladitts , Gains , and like wife Secundus 
4 and Theonas , who formerly were called Bifhops. 

4 They advance with the greateft Temerity, but 
4 without being authorifed therein by the Scripture, that 
4 God has not been always Father, but there has been 
4 a Time when he was not fo. That the Word of 
4 God has not always been, but was created from 
4 nothing ; God who is, having created him who 
4 was not, from what was not; fince the Son is the 
4 Creature and the Work of his Father, who is not 
4 like unto his Father as to his Subftance, nor the 
4 true Word of God, nor his true Wifdom, he being 
4 but one of his Works, and one of his Creatures; 
4 and that it is an Abufe to call him Word and Wif- 
4 dom , fince he has been created by the Word, and 
4 by the Wifdom which are in God, and by which 
4 all his other Works have been formed. Hence it 
4 follows, that his Nature is fubjefl to Changement, 
4 like all the other reafonable Creatures. That the 
4 Father is invifible and ineffable to the Son, for the 
4 Son does not know him perfectly, nor can fee 
4 him.——That the Son does not know his own pro- 
4 per Subftance, has only been made for us, and as 
4 an Inftrument of his Father for our Creation, for if 
4 God had never form’d the Deftgn of our Creation, 

4 the Son had never been.--Some having afked 

4 them, if the Word of God could change as the De- 
4 vil has changed, they have not been afhamed to an- 
4 fwer, that he certainly could; for he is of a Na- 
4 ttire fubjeft to Changement, fince he can be begot- 

4 ten and created.-We having afiembled with 

4 very near a hundred Bifhops, as well from Egypt 
* as from Lybia , have pronounced Anathema againft 
4 Arius, who is the firft Promoter of thofe Errors, 
4 and againft all his Partizans. But Ettfebius has re- 
4 ceived them, endeavouring to mix Impiety with 
4 Piety, and Falfhood with Truth ; but he (hall not 
4 conquer, fince the Truth is always Conqueror, and 
4 there can be no Society between Light and Dark- 
4 nefs, Chrift and the Devil,—Who has ever heard 
4 the like ! or who could hear it without being fur- 
4 prifed with Aftonifhment, and without flopping his 
4 Ears for fear they fhould be defiled with fo much 
4 Filth ? Where’s the Perfon who hearing St. John 
4 fay, in the Beginning •was the Word, will not con- 
4 demn thofe who pretend, that there has been a Time 
4 when he was not? Or who is he, who hearing 
4 thefe Words of the Evangelift, the only Son , and 
4 by him all 'Things have been made ; will not be pro- 
4 voiced with Indignation againft thofe who affirm 
4 that die Son is but a Creature ? For if he was but 
4 a Creature, how could he be one of thofe which 
4 have been made by him ? How could he be the only 
4 begotten Son , if he was ranked among the Creatures ? 
4 Since the Father fays, my Heart has produced a good 


4 Word ; and again, 1 have begotten thee in my Eofim 
4 before the Morning Light. How could he be of a 
4 Subftance different from that of his Father , ft nce 
4 he is his moft perfect Image, the Splendor of his 
6 Glory, and fays himfelf, he that fees me, fees my p a . 
4 ther ? If the Son is the Reafon and the Wifdom of the 
4 Father, how can it be poffible, that there has been a 
4 Time when he was not? It is as if they were to 
4 fay, that there has been a Time, when God was 
4 without Reafon and without Wifdom. How could 
4 he be fubjeCt to Changement, when he fays of 
4 himfelf, I am in my Father , and my Father is in 
4 me ; and again, my Father and I are but one ; havino- 
4 faid before by his Prophet, feeing that I am, and 
4 1 do not change ; for though thefe Words could be 
4 underftood of the Father , they are neverthelefs btt- 
4 ter apply’d to the Son, fince he has not been 
4 changed in becoming a Man, and as Sc. Paul fays, 
4 he is the fame to Day he was Tejterday , and will be 
4 the fame for evermore. But what could perfuade 
4 them to‘ advahee that he has been made for us 
4 fince the Apoftle allures, that all Things have been 

• made for him and by him. The facnlegious Pre- 
4 fumption they have to advance, that the Father is 
4 not known perfectly by the Son, ought to furprife 
4 no body ; for fince they have declared War againft 
4 Cbrijt, they defpife the Word, by which ’cis faid, as 
4 my Father knew me, 1 knew my Father . So if the Fa- 
4 ther knows but imperfedlly his Son, the Son can know 
4 but imperfeClly his Father . If fuch a Thing cannot 
4 be faid without Crime and Blafphemy, and if really 
4 the Father knows perfectly the Son, who is his 
4 Word ; it is clear that the Son knows perfectly his 
4 Father. We convince them often by thefe Tefti- 
4 monies of the Holy Scriptures ; but they change their 
4 Language as often as the Came lien changes Colours, 
4 and verify perfectly thefe Words, That when theim- 
4 pious Man is arrived at the Height of his Crimes, he 
4 defpifes every Thing. There have been Hereticks 
4 before them, whole Extravagance was extreme, but 
4 in denying the Divinity of the Word, they have 
4 juftified thofe Herefies, becaufe they have approach* 
4 ed nearer thd Impiety of the Aniichrifi. For this 
4 Reafon, and no other, they have been expelled the 
4 Church, and ftricken with Anathema. *Tis true, 
4 that we are very fenfible of their Lofs, and it is with 
4 the greateft Sorrow we fee them rejeCt the DoCtrinc 
4 of the Church, which they had formerly profefTdd, 
4 Moreover we are the lefs furprifed at it, that we 
4 know the fame Misfortune happened to Hymcntus , 
6 to Pbiletus , and to Judas , who after having been the 
4 Difciples of the Saviour, forfook and betray’d him; 
4 befides, we had been foretold their Apoftacy, fince 
4 the Lord had told us, Matt. c. xxiv. Take heed that 
c no Body Jeduce you, for many will come in my Name, 

* faying* h am the Chrift, and they'll feduce many \ d’j 
4 not follow them. And St. Paul , who had been in- 
4 ftruCted in the School of the Son of God, fays, i Epijf, 
4 Tim. c. iv. In Times to come fame will forfake tbe 
4 Faith, by following the Spirit of Error , and the 
c Doftrincs of fhe Devil. The Lord has himfelf left 
4 us this Precept, and having given this Advice by 
4 the Mouth of his Apoftle, we have had Reafon to 
4 pronounce Anathema againft: thefe Men, of whole 
4 Impieties wc have been Witnefs, and to declare 
4 them cut off from the Body of the Catholick 
4 Church. We inform you of it, ourdeareft Brothers, 
4 and the beloved Companions of our Mini (try, left 
4 were they to run to you, you fhould receive them ; 
4 or left you fhoulcl mind Eufebiits' s Letters; for we 
4 all who profef9 to be ChriIlians, are obliged to a- 
4 void, as God’s Enemies and Corrupters of Souls, 
4 thofe who fpeak or entertain any Sentiment againft 
4 Chrift; we mult not fo much as falute them, f° r 


t 

t 


Fear we fliould become Accomplices of their Crimes. 
We greet all thofe who are with you ; thole with us 


4 greet you.' 


This Letter being fent by Alexander to all the Ch 

tics, ferved only to increafe the Diforder, and excite 

the 


t 
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the Depute among the Bifhops. Some approved it 
by their Signature, and others rejected it. Eufebius 
whom it affcdted, oppofed it more ftrenuoufly than 
. in y other : He was then in great Credit, becaufe the 
Emperor lived at INi comedia , of which Eufebius was 
Bifhop, and which was the Caufe of feveral Bifhops 
adhering to his Sentiments. He ufed to write con- 
j-inuallyfiometimcs to Alexander , to defire him to re¬ 
nounce all Sorts of Difpute, and to receive Arms into 
his Communionand Sometimes to the other Bifhops, 
t0 deter them from joining with Alexander \ which 
at laft filled the Church with Diforder and Confu- 
iion; for not only the Bifhops were feen to difpute 
among themfelves, with an extraordinary Warmth, 
but the People were alfo divided, and would declare 
for one or the other Party. The Affair was carried 
to fuch Extremity, fays Socrates , that our Religion 
became at laft a Subject of Raillery, and of Paftime 
for the Pagans on their Theatres. 

But however, if Arius had been in fome Manner 
difeoncerted by the Decifion of the Synod of Alex¬ 
andria, he was not at all difeouraged * that City be- 
inor at that Time one of the greateft, and bed peo¬ 
pled of ail the Raft, he could eafiiy be hidden there, 
and cabal by himfelf and his Partifans, in a Manner 
the more dangerous, becaufe, not being publick, it 
could not be fo eafiiy oppofed. In Effedt, he made 
more Profelytes, by thofe fecret and hidden Intrigues, 
than he had done yet by his Conferences and Sermons. 
Some prefuming they had Capacity enough, to 
judge of the Merit of the Caufe, pretended chat A- 
rius was in the right; and others adhered to him, 
according to Cuftom, only by a pure Love of No¬ 
velty, which has always a great many Charms for 
the Vulgar. Some embraced his Doftrine, purely 
becaufe it had been condemned by the Patriarch ; 
and fome by a Principle of Companion for. thofe 
learned Men, (as they ufed to fay) and thofe Eccle- 
fiafticks of an extraordinary Merit, unjuftly perfe- 
cuted, becaufe it was not the Pleafure of their Ad- 
verfaries they fhould be more learned and wife than 
they were themfelves. It even happened that Mele- 
tius and his Partifans, to ftrengthen themfelves againft 
Alexander, whom they hated, though they did not 
follow the Dodlrine of Arius , neverthelcfs favoured 
him, and declared for him *, fo that in a fhort Time 
he found himfelf ftrong enough, as to hope a corn- 
pleat Victory over his Enemy the Patriarch. But as 
he forefaw it was impofiible for him to fucceed fo well 
in his Dcfign as he could wifh, without engaging a 
Number of Bifhops in his Defence, efpecially thofe 
who had fome Credit at Court, he fenc the molt 
learned of his Difciples to the neighbouring Bi¬ 
fhops, to whom he wrote Letters, full of Arti¬ 
fices and Submiffions, expofing to them his per¬ 
nicious Dodtrine in general Terms, which he (tiled 
the Truth contrary to the Dogma of Sabellius. Pie 
added (fays Eufcb. dc Conftant. l. 2, c. 60 ) That if 
they were to find it Orthodox, he humbly defired 
them to grant him their A fli fiance and Protection, 
againft the Violences of Alexander ; if not, that he 
was ready to learn from them what they would be 
plea fed to teach him, concerning a Myftery of fuch 
Importance. Through thefe artificial Means, he 
iurprized at firft the too great Credulity of feveral 
Bifhops, who could not fee the Venom hidden under 
the flattering Proteftacions of a Man, famous and 
perfccuted 5 who, fays Sozomen , threw himfelf, as it 
were, into their Arms; but he could never have 
nude Choice of a greater and more powerful Pro- 
trdlor, than of Eufebius of Nicomedia, who had found 
the Secret to infinuate himfelf into the Confidence of 
Conftantia, the Emperor Conftant inc 's Sifter, and 
Wife ro Licinius. That Prince ft having been gained 


Protection to Arius ; who by his Letters* had earn eft ly 
implored it. Therefore he fent him Word to (land 
firm and unchangeable in his Sentiments, that he 
might depend upon finding Perfons that would pro* 
ted and fupport him in lo glorious ■ an Enterprise* 
and that he was going to write in his Favour to 
the Bifhops of Paleftine , efpecially to Eufebius of 
Cafarea, one of his mod particular and intimate 
Friends. 

Moreover Alexander having been informed of the 
Diiordercaufed by-Arius’s Cabals in Alexandria, Egypt, 
Thebaides , and Lybia , had him followed fo clofe, that 
he was forced at laft, to fly with fome of his Difci¬ 
ples. into Paleftine, where he had fixed the Rendez¬ 
vous .-.——He was no fooner arrived^ but as well 
by himfelf as by his Partifans, whom (fays 80x0m. 

L 1. c. 14. and Theod. 1 . 1. c. 5.) he fent every where, 
he implored the Protection of the Bifhops, particu¬ 
larly of thofe whom Eufebius of Nicomcdia had difi* 
poled to receive him: He aded fo well, that in a 
fhort Time he gained to his Party, Eufebius of 
farea , P atropbilius of Scytbopolis , Paiilinus of Tyre * 
and many others who had been perfuaded to it, as 
much by the Favour of Eufebius of Nicomedia, as by 
the Artifices and FJatteries of Arius * who foon after 
requefted them, that they would be pleafed to grant 
him Leave to make Aflemblies, where he might pub- 
lickly teach his new Dodrine. 

Thofe who aded in concert with him, procured a 
Convocation of as many Bifhops as they could affem- 
ble ; and granted him, in a Sort of Synod, together 
with their Communion, the Permiffion he had afked 
for* ordering him, however, by an Artifice concerted 
between them, he fhould negled nothing to make 
his Peace with his Bifhop, and thereby engage him 
to receive him into Favour, and reftore him to his 
Fundions. On which Arius informing his Protedor 
of the Succefs of his Negotiation, had the Impudence 
to allure him, that all the Eaftern Bi/hops, maintain¬ 
ed his Dodrine, for which Alexander had alfo pro¬ 
nounced againft them the fame Anathema . 

Epiphanius and Theodoret, fay, that he went further % 
for having fettled his Pariy in Paleftine , where he 
preached publicity his Errors* he went to Court on 
Purpofe to take Meafures with Eufebius, and to ad 

in concert in fo favourable a Beginning.- Eufebius 

introduced him to Conftanlia his Protect refs (Conftan- 
tine's Sifter, and Widow of the Emperor Licinius) 

rts a Perfon of an extraordinary Merit.- 'Arius 

had no great Difficulty to gain that Princefs, al¬ 
ready difpofed by Eufebius, to receive the Venom 
of his Impiety*, and lie aded fo well his Part, under 
the Difguife of Hypocrify and Adulation, that Con - 
ftantia undercook his Defence * fo that as the Ser¬ 
pent, to deceive Adam, (educed Eve firft, fo like- 
wife this Hcreftarcb , who, according to St. Epipha¬ 
nius , H<eref 69. had the Subtilty of a Serpent, the 
eafier to deceive the World, began by corrupting the 
Faith of the Sifter of his Prince and Mafter. Thus 
we have feen in all Ages, that as the firft Falfhood 
was introduced into the World by a Woman, it has 
been perpetuated in the Herefics, which are the Se¬ 
quel thereof, by the Protedion granted to it by fome 
Women (Pr in cedes not excepted) who having noc 
Capacity enough to difeover the Error, had more 
than a fufficient Obftinacy and Prefumption to main¬ 
tain it. 

Having fo happily began, Eufebius and Arius con¬ 
cluded that they fhould oblige the Bifhops of their 
Party to throw off the Mafk, ami declare publickly 
in their Favour, but with fuch CircumfpeCtion, as 
could juftify their Condud near Conftantinc, and flicw 
their Enemies in the wrong.--They then judg'd 


Wife ro Licinius. That Princefs having been gained proper, that all thofe Bifhops fhould write civilly ta 

the Dexterity and CompJaifancc of Eufebius , had the Patriarch Alexander, in Arm's Favour 5 defiring 

took Care of his Fortune, and to introduce him at he fhould be re-eftablidled, fince they believed his 

v-OUrt, This nmhirinne Riflmn nln*if/»rl wrrli fn fn» TV»i*Trin#* found and nrrhodox i thf*V evi*n wen*, of 


This ambitious Bifhop, pleafed with fo fa¬ 
vourable an Occafion of making himfelf the Chief 
of a formidable Party, who he hoped would follow 
blindly his intcrclls, made no Scruple of granting his 


he fhould be re*efiablidled, fince they believed his 
Do&rine found and orthodox * they even were of 
Opinion, that Arius and his Difciples fhould write at 
the fame Time, which 1 li.*y did * but the Patriarch* 
who knew perfeilly Well that all thofe afTeCled Sub- 
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millions of Arius and his Partifans, were nothing 
elfe but mere Artifices to deceive him ; v/rote feverai 
circular Letters to all the Bifhops of Phoenicia, Pa - 
leftine, Syria , and Jfia, wherein he expofes the Er¬ 
rors and Impieties of Arius , complaining in particu¬ 
lar of Eufebius of Nicomedia , whom he charges with 
feverai Crimes ; and of the Bifhops who had declared 
themfelves Protestors of this rebellious Prieft. Pie 
wrote alfo to Pope Silvefter , to inform him of what 
he had done againft Arius. 

Thofe Letters fenc every where, produced various 
Effefls, according to the different Difpoficion of the 
Perfons who received them. Eufebius 9 s Partifans per¬ 
illing in their former Projeft, defired Alexander to 
receive thofe Ecclefiafticks into his Communion, and 
to renounce a Difpute which was of no Utility to the 

Church.-Some wrote in general and ambiguous 

Terms, that they might be always in a Condition to 
declare themfelves on the (Longer Side ; others with¬ 
out determining any Thing as to Arius , Paid that 
they had neither received nor rejected him.—Others 
excufed themfelves for having admitted him into 
their Communion, in that they were not perfectly 
inflruded of all that had happened in his Cafe. 

But the greateft Number was on Alexander's Side; 
for feverai Bifhops of all the Provinces of Africa , 
and Afta, having received his Letters, rejected Arius 
as an Heretick, and an Excommunicate *, and in 
Anfwer to the Patriarch, fent him their ConfefTion 
of Faith agreeable to his, and figned with their own 
Hands. 

The Emperor Con ft an tine having conceived a very 
fenfible Difpleafurc at this Conteftation, which pre¬ 
pared Matter of Laughter for the Infidels, and hin¬ 
dered them from embracing the Chriftian Religion, 
thought of fmothering ic in its Infancy ; but as he 
had been mifinformed by Eufebius , for whom he 
had a particular Efteem, and who had reprefented 
to him the Articles in Difpute, as meer Trifles, not 
at all eflential to the Chriftian Faith, laying all the 
Fault on the Patriarch of Alexandria ; the Emperor 
wrote to Alexander and to Arius , blaming them both, 
and much more the Patriarch than Arius , command¬ 
ing them to make Peace, without contefling any 
longeron a Subject, which was the Caufe of fo much 

Trouble in the Church.-The Emperor fent this 

Letter (fays Socrat. 1 . i. c. 14. Theodor ety l. 1. c. 6. 
and Sozom. /. 1. c. 15) by Oftus Bifhop of Cordua in 
Spain , who was then at the Emperor’s Court, and 
lor whom he had a lingular Veneration. Oftus had 
rendered himfelf famous for his rare Virtue, extraor¬ 
dinary Capacity, and for having glorioufly con felled 
the Name of Jefus Chrifi amidft the Torments, during 
the Perfecuiion of Dloclcfian. 

Conftantine foon perceived that he had been irn- 
pofed upon by Eufebius , firft in the Letter he received 
from the Patriarch of Alexandria , wherein he a fibres 
the Emperor, that the Point in Agitation was not of 
fo trifling a Conlcquence, as reprefented to him by 
Arius and his Partifans, fince it was one of the molt 
eflential of the Chriftian Religion, even that which 
<1 ill ingui flies the Chrifi inns from the Jezvs, i. e. the 
Divinity of Cbrift ; from whom his imperial Majelly 
had received fo many lignal Favours and Vi&ories ; 
and fecondly by Oftus, who being returned to Con- 
ftantincy gave him to under (land, that nothing lefs 
than a fuperior Amhority and the flrongeft Remedy, 
could cure thofe Evils, and terminate tlie Differences 
on a Subject of that Conlcquence ; therefore Covftan¬ 
il nc having carefully examined the Affair, and taken 
the Advice of the molt eminent Prelates, then near 
his Perlon, formed the Relolution to have a Convo¬ 
cation of all the Bifhops, which could reprefent the 
univcrfal Church, to whofe Authority both Parties 
Jhould be obliged to fuhmit.-He did it wirh the 


Con lent of the Pope Silvefter , who declared Oftus of 
Cordua , fit0 and Vinccnlius , Prefbyters of the Roman 
Church, his Legates, 10 reprefent him in the future 
Council. 
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I h;U grand A flair bring rtfolvcd upon, Conftantine 4 by a perfect and fmccre Reconciliation, 10 treat 

4 ferioufly 


chofe Nice in Bythinia for the Place of that celebrated 
A/Terribly J and himfelf wrote to all the Bifhops, tQ 
engage them to repair to Nice as foon as polflble 
ordering the Governors of their refpeftive Provinces 
to defray their Expences upon the Road, taking 
himfelf the fame Care, while the Council lafted. * 
What rendered that Afiembly the moft auguft’and 
moft venerable of all thofe which were feen in fas 
following Ages, is, that there appeared there the 
greateft Men, and moft famous Bifhops of the whole 
Chriftian Church; Chriftian Heroes, who having 
con felled Jefus Cbrift amidft the Torments of the 
moft cruel Perfection, were come to maintain his 

Divinity in the Council.--There were feen arnonc 

the reft, the venerable Potamius of Heraclea j|j 
Egypt* who had loft one Eye, during the Perfect 
tion of Maximinus ; Papbnutius , one of the firfl Dj. 
Triples of St. Anthony , and afterwards Bifhop of fae 
fuperior Tbebaides , who during the fame Perfection 

had been condemned to the Mines, having been fait 

deprived of his right Eye, and one of his Levs 

Paul of Neocefareay whofe Hands had been burnt 

with red-hot Irons ; befides many others, who car- 

ried yet on their Bodies the glorious Marks of the 

Victories they had gained, under the Perfection 

over the Enemies of the Chriftian Name; makino- jjj 

all 318, from all the Churches of Europe , Africa, and 
Aftta. 

_ Eufebius of Nicomedia came alfo there, accompa- 

nied with his Partifans, who were but few, in Com- 

pari Ton of the vafl Number of orthodox Bifhops; for 

many of thofe who had adhered to him before the 

Council, had been afraid to follow him to fo au»ult 

an Afiembly; of thefe the principal were Eufebius 0 f 

Ccefarea , Maris of Calcedonia , and Theognis of Nicja, 

who, with him, had denied Cbrift during the Perfe* 
cution. 

Mean while the Emperor came from Nicomedia to 
Nice, to honour the Council with his Prefence, and 
to give the necefiary Orders ; he received all the Bi- 
fhops with an Affability which was natural to him, 
and by the extraordinary Refpett he (hewed them! 
engaged all his Court to follow his Example. He 
took Care of their Subfiffence, and that they ihouid 
be lodged commodiouffy ; even ordering that, to give 
a greater Authority to the Council, all the Aflem- 
blies fhould be held in the imperial Palace; which he 
would have magnificently furnifhed for that Purpofe; 
that thereby he might have the Glory and Pleafurc of 
confecrating to Jefus Chrifi y the Majefty of his Em¬ 
pire.—One Thing happened at that Time, which 
manifelled the Greatnefs of his Soul, the Strength of 
his Genius, and his Zeal for Religion, which was, 
that fome Bifhops having taken this Occalion to pre- 
l'ent Memorials full of Complaints and Accufitions 
again ft their Brethren; the Emperor obliged the 
Accufers to appear before him on a certain Day he 
had fixed, faid he, to do them Juftice. Accordingly 
they all appeared that Day before Conftantine, who 
(fays Rufin. 1 . 1. c. 2.) having their Libels in lira 
Hand, fpoke to them in this Manner, 4 You muft 
‘ have a Day fixed, and a Judge to determine your Dif- 
4 Terences. That Day will be the Day of the univer- 
1 fal Judgment, and your Judge Chrifi ; as (or me 
4 who am but a Man, ic don’t belong to me to judge 
4 thofe he has eflablifhcd in his Place as Gods, to 
4 judge us in the moft important Affairs, which are 
4 thofe of Religion. I know it to be your Duty to 
4 behave in fuch a Manner, as by the Integrity of a 
4 Life agreeable to your Condition, you may heal- 
4 ways ready to appear at that Tribunal ; but 1 know 
4 alfo, that I mull have fuch ReTpeft for your facred 
4 Character, that if even I was to fee any of you 
4 commit a Crime, I fhould think myfelf obliged 
4 to cover you with my Purple^ to hinder you from 
4 being expofed to the Inful is of thofe who could fee 
4 it. Bdieve me, follow the Example of God, who 
4 is fo ready to forgive us our Offences, and having 
4 all but one Soul and one Mind, be united together 


) 
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c ferioufly this grand Affair of the Faith, for which 

* you are here aflernbled.’-At the Conclufion of 

this Difcourfe he called God to witne!>, fays Tbe- 
d or el and Sozomen, that he had not read a fingle 
Word of their .Libels, which he had all thrown in¬ 
to the Fire in their Prefence, defiring they would 
all meet the Day fixed for the Opening of the 
Council. 

There was no refilling that Order, which was re¬ 
ceived by the Bifhops, as if fpoken by God himfelf* 
and thofe who had made thofe Complaints, feeing it 
would be not only in vain, but even dangerous to re¬ 
peat them, joined with the Reft to begin the Council 
at the Day fixed, which was .the 19th of June, 325.—• 
Seats had been prepared for that Purpofe, on the Right 
and Left of the great Hall, which was in the Middle 
of the Palace, for the three hundred and eighteen Bi¬ 
fhops, and for the Theologians of either Side, who 

fhould be called to offer their Reafons.-Every one 

of the Fathers took his Place according to the Rank 

of his Church.-The Legates of Pope Silvefter , 

who firft fubferibed to the Council, took all'o the firft 
Places, together with the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
on the Left Hand (which in all the facred and ecclefi- 
aftical Ceremonies was the moll honourable,) oppofite 
to it on the Right, was placed the Patriarch of An- 
iioch , with that of Jerufalem next, and all the other 

Biffiops in Order on both Sides.-A magnificent 

Throne had been ereffed in the Middle of the Hall, 
on which was placed the Book of the Gofpel, as re¬ 
prefen ting Cbrift himfelf. 

Tilings being thus difpofed, the Fathers entered 
the Council, and held their Sittings regularly every 
Day, beginning by the Examen of the moft impor¬ 
tant Affair, which was that of Arias __ They be¬ 

gan, according to Cuftom, by reading his Doblrine, 
which he had delivered in Writing, in the Form of 
a Profelfion of Faith; but when the Council heard 
that the Son of God had not been from all Eternity 5 
that he was a Creature , form'd of nothing * the three 
hundred Bifhops could not help fhewing by exterior 
Signs, how much they abhorred and detefted fuch 
Blafphcmies * but however, to obfervethe Formalities 
requilite on fuch Occafions, and aft according to the 
Rules of a juft Judgment, they ordered Arius fhould 
be heard in his Defence, who accordingly was heard 
often in the Council, and had all the Liberty allowed 
him, as well to juftify himfelf, as to anfwer all that 
wasobjefted againft his Doftrine, efpecially by Atka - 
nafiuSy Deacon of Alexandria , whom his Patriarch 
had brought to the Council, on Purpofe to oppofe 
him to Arius , as the moft learned of all thofe he had 

himfelf in drafted in the Doftrine of the Church.-- 

Athanafius difeharged the Truft repofed in him, 
with fo much Judgment, Learning and Eloquence, 
that he filled the whole Council with Admiration, and 
the Arms with Confufion, for which they could never 
forgive him afterwards. 

We learn from Rufmus , Sozomcn , and Niccpbore , 
that when the Controverfy among the Theologians was 
over, the Fathers ufed to examine, by themfelves, all 
that had been produced or advanced on either Side, 
and make an exaft Difcuffion of all the Pafijges of the 
cripture, which thofe Theologians had offered to fup- 
P°rt their refpeftive Sentiment. 

The Arians, who faw, by the unanimous Difpofirion 
0 | Fullers to oppofe their Doftrine, that they 

the Rifle of being condemned by the Council, if 
!/y C0l, ld not difguife their Sentiments under fome 
xpreffions which they could afterwards interpret in 
1 wir 1 'avour, and which at the fame Time might be 
agreeable to the Orthodox * offered at la(t, to confefs 

J the JVord is God , and of God .-But as the F,i- 

P^cdivcci that, even in that, there was fome 
nmee, fince the fame Exprcflions could lie extend- 
j C . cvtl1 t0 Men, they deft red the Arinas fhould add 
P was the JVifdom , and per fell Image of his 

n ** r fUyijking within him , and always immutable in 
uav * ' ihvArians confentcd nllo to this, ex- 

r CL mg to find, even in thefe Exprcflions, fome Eva- 


fions, which could favour their Doctrine, for, fa id 
they then among themfelves, the fame Thing may be 
faid of Man , who is o.lfo called in the Scripture the 
Image of the Glory of God. ——Therefore, the Fathers, 
eeing that there was no trufling to the Sincerity of 
t * ie Brians, nor no depending on their Promifes, 
confu]ted among themfelves how to find fome Expref- 
fions, which could exprefs clearly the Senfe of the 
Umncil, without being fubjeft to Equivocation : 
The Letters of Eufebius of Nicomedia, furnifhed them 
with what they wanted, for remembring then they 
had read in thofe Letters thefe Words ; if we fay that 
the Son of God is uncreated , by that we confefs he is 
Unsubstantial to bis Father ; they underftood, 
thereby, that thofe Hereticks hated nothing more 
than that Word C on fitbj!initial , which in Faft 

deftroyed entirely all their Errors, in expofing clearly 
this Truth contained in the Scripture, that the Son is 
not only a Likencfs of his Father, but is of the fame 
oubltance with him, and confequently eternal, un¬ 
created, not made, but begotten * as wife, as good, 
and as potent as his Father* therefore to brin^ the 
Arirns to the Orthodox Belief, and to cut off at 
one Blow the Heads of that Hydra, Arianism, ic 
was propoied to them to fign the ConfutjiantialUy of 
the Word. But when they faw themfelves fo clofely 
puriued, as to admit of no Evafton or Equivocation 
they threw off the Mafic, and preceded they would 
not do it i which was enough to convince the Ortho¬ 
dox, that the An am never deflgtied to aft with Can¬ 
dour and Sincerity ; therefore from that Time the Fa¬ 
thers took the Refoluiion never to abandon that Ex- 
predion Confubjlantia!, which henceforward 

fhould be a Mark ol Diftinbtion between the Ortho - 
ox and the Arians \ lb tliar, as there was no Pro¬ 
ceeding further in the Council, each Party periling 
m his Kelolution, the Fathers were obliged to inform 
Conftantine , chut there was nothing left to do, but to 
fix a Day for the Decifion of that grand Affair by a 

foiemn Judgment, which the Emperor had declared 
he would honour with his Prefence. 

The Day being come, fays Eufebius , /. 5. c . 10. 
The three hundred and eighteen Bifhops came foon 
in the Morning to take their Places in the Hall ; and 
waiting in Silence the Arrival of the Emperor, for 
whom a Cnair of State had been prepared at the up¬ 
per End of the Hall, in the Middle, between the two 
Ranks of Bifhops; fo that thofe who were on the left 
Side of the Hall, fays Sozomcn , c. 18. had the Right 
of the Emperor, and thofe on the Right, his Left.—* 
At the Sound of the T. rumpecs, which announced his 
Arrival, all the Fathers role from their Seats to re¬ 
ceive him, with all the Refpeft due to the Mailer of 
the World, which they fliewed by a Sort of religious 
Veneration, when they faw him in the Pomp of a Ma- 

jefty, which reprdented mdre perfectly than ever that 
of God himfelf. 

That Prince was the fin eft Man in the whole 
World, his Height above the common, and extraor¬ 
dinarily well-fhipcd; he had a very agreeable Face, 
and though then above 50, lie was of a very good 
Confutation, had a very fine Complexion, fays iVV- 
cepbore > l. 8. c. 16. and 55. a very great Sweetnefs in 
his Features, fine Eyes, full of Vivacity, and a cer¬ 
tain Air of a virile Beauty, which joined to that of a 
Hero, claimed the Admiration, and a I moft the 

Adoration of the whole World.-He was cl refled 

that Day in Purple, like a Roman Emperor, his Plead, 
infte.nl ol Laurels, which he had quitted ever fince 
he became a Chriftian, to have nothing which could 
find 1 of Paganifm, was adorned with a Sort of Dia¬ 
dem, enriched with Jewels. 

In that Stare he crofted all the Chambers and Halls 
of his Apartments, and when he came near that of 
the Council, he ordered his Guards to retire, and 
entered the Place, with only the Officers of his 
Houffinhl, who accompanied him, and who were all 

Chriftians.—--’Twas then he appeared to the 

whole Council as an Angel fent from Heaven * for 
in E.ufl, there lud not been fecn yet the human 

Grtsacnefe, 
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Greatnefs, and the Chriftian Humility fo judicioufly 
allied on fo great a Prince, as on that Occafion \ pal- 
fmrr through the Middle of the Hall between the- Bi¬ 
fhops, who all fa luted him with a great Deal of Re- 
fpe< 5 t ; he went to place himfelf on his Seat, from whence 
he faluted all the Fathers with an Air of Goodnefs 
which ravifhed the whole Aflembly.-'Fie had or¬ 

dered his Seat fhould be lower than theirs, to fhew 
the Flonour he did to the Church reprefented by To 
holy an Aflembly •, but he would alio have it of Gold, 
and placed at the upper End, to render to its Dig¬ 
nity what was due to it.--He would not feat him¬ 

felf before the Bifhops had obliged him to it, which 
fhewed the Deference he had for the fpiricual Powers; 
but to a< 5 t at the fame Time, as a Mailer, he feared 
himfelf firft, all the Bifhops {landing, ’dll he had or¬ 
dered them to fit likewife. 

As foon as the whole Aflembly was fat, the Patriarch 
( f Antioch , Eujlathlus , began the Ceremony, fays Tbeo- 
doret , l. i. c. J. by a ihort and Itrong Harangue on 

the Subje< 5 t of fo auguft an Aflembly.-- ‘ He re- 

« turned Thanks to God for having given them a 
c Prince, to whom he had alfo given the Empire of 
4 the World, to eftiblifh therein the true Religion, 

4 which he maintained with his Arms, his Gaws, and 
4 his Examples; that in exterminating the Tyrants, he 
4 h.ul aifo deftroyed a Tyranny much more cruel than 
4 theirs, that is to fay, that of the Devil; that his 
4 Temples were ruinated, his Altars thrown down, 

4 and his Sacrifices abolifhed.--That Eight had 

1 fuaxeded to Darknels, Truth to Falfhood, and the 
4 Worfliip of the true God to Impiety, which had 
4 triumphed during fo many Centuries 5 that, at lafl, 
c infltad of Creatures and Devils, who had fo long 
4 ufurped the Divine Honours, the Father , the Son-, 

4 and the Holy Ghojl , Three Persons in one 
8 God, was then adored throughout the whole 

* World.-* That fuch Thing was in Fa<ft the Ma- 

4 Jler piece of his Power and Piety, which God would 
4 have perfected by his Hand; but that the fame 
8 great Architect, expected alfo, from him, he 
4 fhould not fuller Rerefy to deftroy fo precious a 
4 Work.——That to attack the great My fiery of the 
6 Trinity, and divert: Chrift of his Divinity, was en- 
6 dcavouring to ruin the Foundations of the Chriftian 

8 Religion.-That the Devil, who is the Author 

8 of Idolatry, feeing it ruined by the Arms and Piety 
8 o { Conftantine* was attempting to re eftablifh it in 
8 another Manner among the Chriftians, by the Ma- 
8 lice and the Errors of Arins. For if he had per- 

* fiuuied the Idolaters to adore a Creature, like God, 

4 he would make Ule of that Heretick, to oblige the 
4 Chriftians to place among the Creatures the God 

8 whom they adored. - Therefore it was of Con- 

4 Jlanline 's Glory and Piety to deflroy the Work of 
8 the Devil, in preferving that of God, and to deli* 
4 verthe Church from an Enemy, who made a more 
8 dangerous War ngainlt it, by his Impiety, than all 
8 the Tyrants by the Fury of their Perfections had 
8 ever done.* 

The Patriarch having ended his Difcourfe; the 
Emperor, keeping his Seat, and with a becoming 
Majelly, which commanded the Attention of the 
whole Aflembly, fpoke in the following Terms, 
tranfmiued to us by liufebius , Sczowen, Theodore 
L x. <•*. 7. and Micephore, /. 8. c. 16. 

8 If I am the mofl obliged of all Mankind tore- 


while fighting under his Standards.-I thought 

nothing remained to do after that Triumph, but to 
reap, in a perFe<ft Tranquillity, the Fruits of thole 
happy Succefies, by making flourifh throughout 
this Empire the Worfhip of the true God, who is 

the Author of all thefe Benefits.-This was what 

’ was preparing myfeJf for, when I heard, with 
Sorrow, that we had yet to fight a ftill greater Ene¬ 
my than all the Tyrants, I mean that unhappy Di- 
vilion, which the Devil, to be revenged of the Lofs 
of his Altars, and of his Sacrifices, has fpread 
amongft you on the mofl: efiential Points of ReJi- 
gion.— This is, (and you know it by a fatal Expe¬ 
rience) the mofl terrible of all the Perfecutions the 
Church could fuffer.. Since the Rage of thofe we 
have vanquifhed, could attack but the Body, which 
they rendered ftill more glorious, by the Marks of 
the Conftancy of the Soul, which we have the Sj- 
cisfa&ion to admire yet in thofe illuflrious Confcf- 

fors of Chrifi we fee in this Aflembly.*-But the 

Rage of Divifion fpreading itftlf in the Minds, an-j 
penetrating the Hearts, fpirits up the one againil 
the other, troubles the Peace, and deftroys the Faith, 
by rendering it uncertain, fills all with Tioubkand 
Confufion, and expofes our Religion to the Blalphe- 
mies of our Adversaries, who make Ufe of ourDi- 
vifions to turn us into Ridicule.- 1 thought no¬ 

thing could cure thofe Evils but the whole Church, 
afting under Authority , in this holy Aflembly. j 
have contributed all in my Power towards its Con- 
vocation ; and now that I fee it fo numerous, and fo 
full of lb many great Men, I feel within my Soul a 
Joy which is inexpreflible: for I do not at all que- 
ftion, but as you are here all re-united in one and 
the fame Body, you are alfo to re-unice in one and 
the fame Spirit, to reftore to the Church its former 

Peace and Tranquillity.--A <51 then, Miniftersof 

the Living God ; a <51 together, and in Concert, to 
appeafe the Diforder, in deciding by the Oracles of 
the facred Books, what muft be our Belief on the 
Points in Difpute. You have yet the Liberty to 
declare freely your Sentiments on that Subject; but 
they muft be all re-united at laft, in one and the 
fame Sentiment, which will end the Controverfy.- 
I command you to do it, as your Emperor and 
Matter, and defire it, as one, who has the Honour, 
like you, to be the Servant of the fame Lord, and 
of the lame Matter, we all ferve, and we all wor¬ 
fliip.— If you do it you'll render to God a very 
agreeable Service 5 and I muft fay ir, you will 
oblige your Emperor, who experts that from you as 
a Favour which I'll never forget.* 

Eufebius , and his Partifans, feeing very well that 
there was no Refource lefc for them, if in Conft on- 
tine 1 s Prefence, they could not gain fomething by the 
Difpute, made their laft Efforts, to defend their Doc* 
trine, or to elude a definitive Judgment by the Dif¬ 
ficulties they would flare up. The Orthodox, on 
the contrary, flood firm in the Defence of the Truth, 
and, ftrengthened by the Prefence of a Prince, who 
had fo much Zeal and Piety, oppofed with a iti'l 
greater Zeal, than they had done yet, the great Truths 
of the Scripture, and the ancient Belief ofThe Church, 
from the Time of the Apollles 'till then, to the liHe 
Subtilties of the Hercticks ; fo that their Mi mis being 
over-heated on each Side, the Conte (la cion was car¬ 
ried further than it had ever been on the like Otca- 


turn 'flunks to the great God of Heaven and Earth 
lor fo many Favours and Benefits I have received 
from his munificent Hand, I muft confels that it is 
on this Occafion, I am more particularly obliged to 
acquit myfclf of that Duty; lincc in feeing you 
all a lie mbleil in this facred Council, I receive the 
great eft Good I have ever defired, to deliver us 
iiom the greatefl Evil. We have vanquifhed the 
'Tyrants who had declared War againfl: the true Re¬ 
ligion, which we have made fo glorioufly triumph 
over ail thofe mercilefs Enemies, by fo many Vic¬ 
tories which we are indebted for to the omnipotent 
Saviour of the World, who has made us conquer, 

1 


fion. _ . 

Conjlantine y who was willing to re-unite their Spi¬ 
rits by fair and eafy Means, heard them on both Sides 
with an admirable Patience, praiflng thefe, moderating, 
the Heat and Paffion of thofe, fpeaking familiarly t° 
all in Greeks and forgetting nothing oi what an ex¬ 
cellent Moderator could do, to end the Difpute us 


ily as this was ended in the Council. ^ 

E lie (ft, as loan as by the EmperoF* Order tni‘ 

ages were afked for, more than three hundred w* 

; having with an unanimous Confent declared lor 

fYurh, which they had always defended with 0 

1 Conftancy in the Difpute; the Son oj hody® 

CenjUmiint 1 
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Conftantine * s great Satisfaction,) was declared Con- 
substantial to his Father, and perfectly equal to 
him in all his divine Perfections, according to the 
Formule of Faith made by Ofius, one of the Pr eft- 
dents of the Council, with the Condemnation of 
/Iritis's, DoCtrine, reduced to fome Propofuions which 
were anachematifed, together with thofe, who fhould 
have the Temerity to maintain them. 

Eufebius of Nicomedia , and fixteen Bifhops of his 
Partifans, willing to make a lad Effort, oppofed the 
Decree, and rejected with Scorn the Word Confub¬ 
ftantial but Conftantine , fays Sozomen , c. 20. decla¬ 
red immediately, that he would have what had been 
decreed, inviolably obferved, and thofe who fhould 
refule to fubrnit to it, fent into Exile, as impious Men, 
who had the facrilegious Temerity to oppofe the De¬ 
crees of God himfelf. This was the C'aufe that fome 
of thofe who were not willing to incur the Emperor’s 
Indignation, or to lofe their Bilhopricks, chofe ra¬ 
ther to yield to the Torrent, and to fign what was de- 
fired of them. But among the reft Eufebius of Cafa- 
rea , who having hefitated at firft what he fhould do, 
and had even protefted he would not do it, finding, 
after a ferious Reflection, that it was better to keep his 
Metropolitan Church, and the Favour of the Emperor, 
than that of Eufebius of Nicomedia , whole Party he 
had efpoufed for no other Reafon, than to be capable, 

through his Means to advance himfelf at Court.- 

Therefore the Day following he came to the Council, 
and figned publickly, and withouc ReflriCtion, the 
Consubstanti ality of the TVord , and the Con¬ 
demnation of Arius \ though in his Letter to his Church, 
he wrote a few Days after, fays Athanaftuts , Be. Beer, 
conir. Ar . he ufed lo much Difguile and Artifice, in 
explaining the Term Confubftantiaf that it plainly ap¬ 
pears, that to fave his Honour, he would have it un- 
derftood, that he had not changed, butalways underftood 
it in the Senfe he gave it then. 

Moreover the Biftiop of Nicomedia furprifed to fee 
himfelf deferted by the greateft Part of his Creatures, 
began to confult with the few left near him, how to 
find fome Means to divert the Tempeft, withouc be¬ 
ing obliged to fubfcribe to the Formule, which was 
offered to them *, and they judged that there was but 
one Expedient left, which was to prefent another For¬ 
mule, conceived in Terms lefs odious, which the 
Council could receive for the Sake of Peace, and 
which themfelvcs could interpret afterwards in their 
Manner, and in the hidden Senfe they kept within 
themfelvcs.— Having then compofed that Formule, 
they prefented it to the Council, as if it had contain¬ 
ed the fame Dodtrine, which had been juft eftablifh- 
ed, and differed only in fome certain Expreflions, 
which were not capable to hinder the Union among 
them. But after it bad been read, without having 
found in it the Term Confubftantial , nor the Condem¬ 
nation of Arius, who bad been anathematifed, be- 
caufe he perfillecl in his Herefy, then the whole Af- 
fembly, lays Tbeodoret, l. 1. c. 7. cried with one 
Voice, that the Formule was nothing elfe but a pure 
hlufion, which under ambiguous Terms difguifed the 
Error to hinder its juft Condemnation * and which 
provoked fo much the Indignation of the Council, 
that the Formule was tore in Prefence of the Bifhops, 
who had prelented it, who were called then publickly 
Rebels to God, and Traitors to Religion. That Ac¬ 
tion furprifed fo much Eufebius 's few Partifans, that 
"fMphantes of Epbcfus , Patrophilus of Scytbopolis , 

A arcijjus of Ncronias , and Maris of Cakedonia, who 
were the moll confidcrable among his Friends, for- 
°°k him, and went to fign the Formule of the Court» 

C L * fp that none remained with Eufebius but Tbcognis 

n Nkca, Tbeonas of Mar markka and Sccuudtis of 
i tokmaides, 

Nocwithilanding all this, Eufebius could not be 
Ptnuadcd yet to fubrnit, fo unwilling is die Chief of 

?! cfpccinlly in Matters of Religion, to Iofc 
ie Credit arid Authority he has acquired over his 

•ntjians--For that End he found out a Subtil- 

n winch he judged very proper to protcdl him 


againfl the Thunder, which he feared from the Coun" 
oil, by his Depofuion, and from Conftantine, by be" 

ing lent into Exile.-There were two Parts in the 

Formule drawn by Ofius \ one was the Profeffion of 
Faith we make every Day in the Symbole of Nice, 
wherein the Term Confubftantial is implied ; the 
other was the Condemnation of certain Propofuions, 
extracted from the Dilcourfcs and the Books of Arius. 
I he firft contained only the Right, in the fimplc Ex- 
pofition of the Catholick Truth •, and the fecond con¬ 
tained the Right and the Fa£t joined together, in the 
Condemnation of Arius's Dodrine.— Eufebius, after 
having carefully examined that Formule, concluded 
that, to puzzle the Fathers, he had nothing elfe to do, 
than to make a Diftindion between the Right and 

the Facft, and thereby fave Arius' s Dottrine.--He 

represented then, to the Council, in the moft refpec- 
tive Terms, fays Sozom. 1 . 1. e. 20. * That he fub- 
‘ mitted to all its Decifions which related to the Faith, 
‘ and confented to fubfcribe to it, even admitting 
4 the Term Confubftantial , in its true Signification, 
4 and conftquendy maintained no Error; but as for 
‘ the Condemnation of Arius , he could not fubfcribe 
4 to it; not that he would rejetft all the Points of 
4 Faith which had been decided, but becaufe he did 
4 not believe the Perlbn accufed guilty of the Errors 
4 attributed to him j on the contrary, he was entirely 
4 perfuaded, as well by his Lecrers, and by the feve- 
4 ral Conferences he had had with him, that he had 
4 quite other Sentiments than thofe for which he was 

4 condemned.*-It is difficult to imagine a greater 

Boldnefs, and lefs fuppoi ted with Senfe and Judgment, 
than was that of thhBifhop on this Occafion, fince the 
Fathers had the Writings of A/ius, which had been 
read and examined in the Council; himfelf had often 
been heard in the Difptite, and permitted to explain 
his Sentiments; and his Protestor had neverchelefs 
the Impudence to maintain, that the Senfe of that 
Herefiarch had not been very well underftood, which 
was a Fa£t he could by no means call in Queftion.— 
Therefore the Council, juftly provoked at his unjuft 
Proceeding, and feeing him remain inflexible, and to 
refufe obftiijately to fubfcribe to the Condemnation of 
Arius , the four Bifhops were at laft condemned as 
Hereticks, and depofed, the Council being perfuaded 
that Conftantine would confirm their Judgment. 

They were not fruftrated in their Expectation, for 
the Emperor condemned Arius , and the four Bifhops, 
who had refufed to fubfcribe to his Condemnation, 

to Exile.-That juft Severity o f Conftantine, even 

againfl; the Perfon who was fuppofed to have fo much 
Credit at Court, by the Favour of the Emprefs Con- 
ft an tin, ftruck the Rebels with Fear, conquered their 
Pride, and obliged them to do, ac leaf I outwardly, 

all that was delired of them.-For Arius firft, and 

his two principal Difciples, Euzoius and Achillas , af¬ 
fecting to be entirely undeceived, defired the Fathers 
with all the Submiffion imaginable, that they would 
admit them into their Prefence, fince they were ready 
to fubrnit to every Thing without Exception. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Council, imitating thcGoodncfs of him 
they reprefented, received their Requeft, and they 
were admitted into the Affembly, where having given 
fatisfadlory Anfvvers to every Tiling that was a Iked of 
them, and abjured their Herefy, they were rc-cfta- 
blifiled in the Exercife of their Miniftry, but on Con¬ 
dition they (Tumid not re enter Alexandria, where 
they had caufecl fo much Difnrdcr.--The two Afri¬ 

can Biftiops, ftbeonas of Marmarick, and Secundus of 
Ptolcmaidcs , the two firft, who had been feduced 
by Arius, whom they had followed blindly fince, 
followed alfo his Example on this Occafion, and were 
likewife received into Favour. 

Eufebius of Nicomedia, fee ing hi m fe l f til us deferted 
by every Body, even by the very Perfon who had 
been the Caufe of all the Diforder, began to think 
that if he per filled in his Sentiments, he fhould cer¬ 
tainly lofe his fine Bifhoprick, and have the Decree 
of the Emperor executed againfl him j with his faith¬ 
ful Companion Tbecpiis of Nicca , the only one of 

B b b hfe 
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his Far ti fa ns determined to follow his Fortune, pre- 
fented a Requeft to the Council, definng the fame 
Favour whicn had been granted to Anns, fince they 
•were determined to fubmit their Judgment to that 
of the holy Council, and to do whatever fhould be 

a (Iced them.-The Fathers, who wifhed for nothing 

more than to fee the Re-union of all the Members 
of the Council, received thofe two Biftiops with open 
Arms, who by a fin cere Repentance Teemed to re¬ 
turn to their Duty. This Step taken by Eufebius , and 
the preffing Soil ideations of the few Friends he had 
at Court, engaged the Emperor to forgive him, 
therefore he was once more re-eftabliffied by the Coun¬ 
cil, and retaken into the Favour of his Prince ; fo 
that the Hertfy of Arias was at laft condemned 
by an unanimous Confent of 318 Bilhops, who all 
l'ubfcribed to that Condemnation, and to the For¬ 
mal? of Faith, which eflablifhed the Confubftanti - 
ality of the Word : Though Socrates allures us, that 
Anus, Eufebius , and 'Theognis perMing in their Ob- 
flinacy, were fent into Exile by the Emperor; and 
that jr was after they were arrived at rhe Place of 
thrir Bamfhmrnr, that they prefented their Retracta¬ 
tion--The fame Hiftorian fpeaks in very advan- 

taaeous Tcims, of the Reconciliation to the Council 

* _ * 

of Euj.bius, Bifhop of C<cfarea, who as we have ob- 
flrved already, having made Difficulty at firft, to 
receive rhe Formule of Faith, confented at laft to 
fign i r with the reft of the Fathers ; and fent it thus 
firmed, lays Socrates , to his Diocefans, with an Ex- 
pi n non or rhe T. rm Confubslantial , for Fear the 
Difficulry he had made :o fign it at fir ft, fhould make 
them queiiion the rurit) of his Faith. This is the 
Manner he wrote to them on that Subject; as related 
by the fame Socrates , /. 1. c. 8. 

‘ You mu ft have learned already, dearly beloved, 

* what has been decreed in the facred Council of 
4 Nice, concerning the Faith ; fince Fame anticipates 
4 always the mo ft exaCl and moil particular Rela- 

* tions. But for fear it fhould have related Things 
4 other wife than they have happened, I have judged 
4 it ptoper to fend you the Formule of Faith, fuch 
c as I have propofed it, and with it the Additions 
4 made to it by the Fathers, before it was publiffied. 

4 -This is ours, fuch as it has been read in Pre- 

4 fence of the Emperor, and approved by the Coun- 

* cil ; fuch as we have received it from the Bifhops 
4 our Predeceflbrs; fuch as wc have learned it from 
c our Infancy, when we received the Baptifm; fuch 
4 as it is contained in the holy Scripture; fuch at 
c laft, as we have taught it, as well in the Order of 

* Priefthood, as in the epifeopai Dignity, and fuch 
4 as we all profels, at prelent:. 

‘ We believe in one God, Father Almighty, who 

* has created all Things vifiblc and invifible, and in 

* one only Lord Jefus Chrift, Word of God , God of 
4 God, Light of Light, Life of Life, only Son, 
‘ firll formed of all the Creatures, begotten by God 
‘ the Father, before the Times, by whom all Things 
4 have been made, who has took Fie Hi for our Sal- 
4 vation, and has converfed among Men, who has 
4 fuffered and rifen the third Day ; who afeended to 
4 his Father, and who is to come again full of Glory 
4 to judge the Living and the Dead. We believe 
4 alio in the Holy Ghoft. We believe the Exiftence 
4 and Subli(lance of each of them, that the Father 
4 is truly Father, the Son truly Son, and the Holy 
4 Ghoft truly Holy Ghoft, as our Lord declared it, 
4 when he lent his Apoftles to preach the Gofpel, 
4 faying, Matth. c. 28. Go and teach all People , bap 

4 tizing than in the Name of the Father , and of the 
4 Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. We proteft that we 
4 believe that Faith, that we have always believed 
4 ir, and that w<*ll believe it to the latter End of 
4 our Days * condemning the Impiety of all He- 
4 rcfies. We a lib proteft in the Prefence of the 
1 omnipotent God, and of our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
4 that we have retained (inccrely all theft* 'Things 
4 ever Once we have been capable to know our (elves, 
1 and are ready to Ihevv by unconidlible Proof, and 


4 to convince you that we have always been of that 
4 Belief, and always preached it. When we propose 
4 this Formule of our Faith, no Body found Fault 
4 with it. Our Emperor, God’s beloved, approved 
4 it firft, and exhorted the others to fign it, in ad- 
4 ding only to it the Term Consu bst akti al 
4 himfelf explained that Term, faying that he did 
4 not underftand it of the Proprieties of the Bo- 
4 dy, and chat he did not believe he fubfifted of th c 
4 Father by Divifion or by Section ; becaufe an in. 
4 corporeal and intellectual Nature cannot have a con 
4 poreal Property, and that mu ft be underftood in a 
4 fpiritual and divine Manner. Thus it was explain- 
4 ed by that wife and religious Piince. The Bilhops 
4 taking Occafion of that Term of Consu bst an- 
4 tial, drew up the following Formule.* 
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4 We believe in one God, Father Almighty, who 
has created all Things vifible and invifible; and 
in one only Lord Jefus Chrift, God, only Son, 
begotten by the Father, chat is to fay, of the Sub- 
ftance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, who has not been made, 
but begotten; who has but one fame Subftance 
with the Father, Consu bst anti al to the Fa¬ 
ther, and by whom all Things which are in Ha¬ 
ven and on Earth have been made ; who is defend¬ 
ed from Heaven for us miferable Men, and for 
our Salvation, who was incarnated, became a Man 
and has fuffered, who role the third Day, has al- 
feended into Heaven ; from whence he is to come 
to judge the Living and the Dead. We believe 
alfo in the Holy Ghoft. As to thofe who fay that 
there has been a Time when he was not, and tint 
he was not before he was begotten, that he has 
been made of what was not before; that he is of 
another Nature and of another Subftance than the 
Father, that be is created and fubjeft to Change* 
ment; the holy Catholick and apoftolick Church 
pronounce Anathema again ft them. 

4 When they had dictated this Formule of Faith, 
we thought it our Duty to examine what they had 
faid, that the Son was of the Subftance of the Father, 
and Consu bst a nt 1 al to the Father. Several 
Qpeftions and Anfwers were made to difeover the 
true Senfe of thofe Terms. They confefled that 
the Senfe was, that the Son is of the Father, but 
not as one of his Parts. We believe it juft to re¬ 
ceive that Senfe, becaufe it is a wholcfome Doftrinc 
to fay that the Son is of the Father , but not as a 
Part of his Subftance. We receive that Idea, and 
we do not fo much as rejetft the Term Consul 
stant 1 al, for the Good of the Peace, and for 
fear, in doing it, we fhould deviate from the Truth. 
We have approved for the fame Reafon, begotten, 
and not made ; becaufe they fay that the Term 
made , is a Term common to all the Creatures 
made by the Son, to whom he is not femblable, be¬ 
ing of a fuperior Nature; that he has his Subftance 
from the Father, according to the Scripture, by a 
fecret Generation which no Spirit can comprehend, 
nor no Difcourfe exprefs. That Manner thereof 
the Son is Con-substantial to the Father, ha¬ 
ving been examined, it was agreed that it was dif¬ 
ferent from that of Bodies; becaufe it is not by Di-* 
vifion of Subftance, nor by a Change-ment of 
Nature and the Virtue of tile Father. That^when 
it is faid that the Son is Coujttbftautial to the Either, 
nothing is thereby underftood, but that the San <> 
God has no Likends with the Creatures who have 
been made by him ; but that he has a perk'd 
nt-fs with his Father, by whom he was begot ten; 
that he is of the Father, not of another HypoEnb, 
nor of another Subftance. .That Dodlrine 
been explained thus, we believe vve ought to il P 
prove it, becaufe we have found that •' nncl ', 
Bifhops and learned Writers have made the 0 

the Te rm Con*, u h s t a ntial, to exp bn n . t_ it 
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* Divinity oF the Father, and oF the Son. This is 
‘ what I had to fay to you, relating to the Faith 
4 which has been propofed in the Council of Nice* 

6 and to which we have all confented, not without 
‘ Confiderarion and Deliberation ; but after we have 
c examined in the Prefence of the moft: religious Em- 

* peror, the Scnfe that I have inferted here, and ap- 
‘ proved it for the Reafons above-mentioned. We 

* have alfo confented, without Difficulty, to the A- 
‘ nathema which has been pronounced after the For- 
‘ mule of Faith, becaufe it forbids to make Ufe of fo- 
‘ reign Terms, and different from thofe expreffed in 
‘ the Scripture, it being certain that from thofe fo- 
‘ reign Terms proceed all the Differences and Trou- 
4 bles in the Church. The Scripture dilated by the 
‘ Holy Ghoft, having then never made Ufe of thefe 
4 Terms of what is not, it has been a Time when be 
4 was not, and the like quoted in the fame Place ; 

‘ we have not thought it reafonable to ufe them or 
4 to teach them. We have the more willingly fub- 
4 mitced to the Decrees of the Council in this Parti- 
4 cuiar, in that we never ufed to employ thofe Terms. 

4 We believe it our Duty, dearly beloved Brothers, 

4 to inform you of ail thefe Things, that you may 
4 judge with how much Prudence and Deliberation 
4 we have fufpended or given our Confent, and to 

* let you know how much we have had Reafon to 
4 refill, almoft to the End, while we were fhocked 
4 at certain Terms which' had been reduced into 
4 Writing ; but at lad, we have received without Con- 
4 reflation, what, after a mature Examination, we 
4 have found agreeable to the Faith we have always 

4 profeffed.*-This Letter, fays Socrates , was fenc 

by Eufebius to Cafarea of Paleftine . 

The fame Hiftorian gives us alfo an £xtra< 5 t of 
another Letter written by the Emperor Conftantine 
hind elf, to the Church of Alexandria, on the fame 
Subjtft, which, to confound the Arians of thefe pre- 
fent Times, PI I infert here as I have mandated it, as 
well as that of Eufebius of Cxfarea , Word for Word, 
from an Original in Socrates's Hiftory. 

Conflantine Auguft, to the Catholick Church of 

Alexandria. 

B Eloved Brothers, Greeting. We are indebted 
to the Divine Providence, for having’ de¬ 
livered us from Error, and re-uniced us in the 
lame Faith. The Devil will have no longer any 
Power againfl us, fince all the Machines he had 
raifed for our Deftruflion are entirely ruinated. 
The Truth has appeafed our Differences and Tu¬ 
mults, its Strength has conquered the Malignity of 
pur Inveteracies, Difputes and Jars. We all believe 
and worlhip the fame God; to obtain this falutary 
End I have affembled, by his Succours, a great 
Number of Bifhops at Nice, with whom 1 , who 
make but one among A yon, and confider as an 
Honour to ferve the fame God with you, have ex¬ 
amined the Truth. We have ferioufly and impar¬ 
tially examined all that could be the Subjetft of 
Difputes and Concroverfies. I pray God to forgive 
to fome, the Impudence and Enormity of the Blaf- 
phemies they have vomited again ft the Honour of 
our Saviour, again ft the Hope of our Salvation, 
again A the Authority of the Holy Scripture, and 
againfl the Truth of our Faith, more than 300 
bifhops all reputable for the Eminence of their 
beaming, and for their Moderation, having all 
Agreed to the Truth of our Faith, which according 
[ o the holy Scripture, can be but one 5 none but 
driusy deceived by the Craft of the Devil, has 
; I )rca d the Error amongft us, and afterwards among 
others. Let us receive the Doctrine” we have re- 
ceived from God Almighty. Let us return to our 
* others, from whole Society that wicked Mi- 
01 Iter of the Devil had feparated us. Let us 
o'uuce Hafle to be re-united to our Body and to our 
Members, The Prudence, the Religion, and the 
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< Holinefs you profefs, oblige you to have Recourfe 
c to the Grace of God, after you have difeovered 
C the Errors of him who is certainly the Enemy of 
4 Truth. The Do&rine the 300 Bifhops have agreed 
c upon cannot be but the Doftrine of God ; and 
4 we are obliged to believe that they have all been 
4 infpired by the Holy Ghoft, who has difeovered 

to them his Will. Let none of you doubt; let 

none differ. Re-enter all quickly the Road of 

4 Truth, fo that when I fliall come to you, I may 

6 return Thanks to God, that he hath re-united you 

4 all in the Truth of Faith, by the facred Tie of a 

4 Chriftian Charity. God preferve you, deaf Bro- 
4 thers.* 

This is what the Emperor wrote to the People of 
Alexandria, continues Socrates , to afilire them chat the 
Decisions of the Council had not been made without 
Reflection, but after a very ferious and impartial Ex- 
amen ; that nothing had been diffembled or omitted 3 
and that every Thing had been propofed which could 
have contributed towards difeovering the Truth ; fo 
that there remained no Subject of Controverfy or 
Difpute : And to fay all in a few Words, he called 
the Sentiments of the Bifhops affembled at Nice, the 
Sentiments and the Will of God, and that he did 
not queftion but their Union was procured by the 
Holy Ghoft. 

Socrates recites another Letter of the Emperor; 

againft Arias , and his Partifans in the following 
Terms. 

Conflantine Conqueror , moft Great , Augaft , to the 

Bipoops, and to the People . 

c y/fRlUS having followed the Example of the 
4 Impious and of the Wicked, deferves to be 
4 covered in Infamy with them. As Porphyrins an 

Enemy of the true Piety has compofed Books a- 
4 gainft the Chriftian Religion, which have rendered 

his Name odious to all honeft People, and thofe 
4 Books have been fuppreffed ; we have judged pro- 
4 per that Arius, and his Partifans fliould be called; 

4 henceforwards, Porpbyriaits , that they might be 
4 fiigmatized with the Name of him they have imi- 
4 rated in his Impiety. That if fome of Arius*& 

4 Books fbould be found, we condemn them to the 
4 Flames, to hinder their being tranfmicted to Po- 
4 fterity ; and whofoever ffiall be found to have hid- 
4 den fome of Arius's Books, inftead of burning 
4 them, fhall be puniflied with Death. I pray God 
4 preferve you.* 

Every Thing having been thus happily terminated at 
Nice, the Council which had begun the 19th of June % 
according to Eufeb. I, 3. de vit. Conft . c. 14. was con¬ 
cluded the 25th of Auguft, of the fame Year 325, and 
after the Bifhops had been fplendidly entertained for 
feveral Days fucceffively, after the Conclufton of the 
Council, by Conftantine, who loaded them with Pre¬ 
fen ts, they all prepared to return to their refpedtive 
Diocefes 3 carrying along with them, all over the 
Earth, the Trophies of Jefus Chrift , and the Glory 
of Conftantine , 

The Patriarch Alexander was no fooncr arrived at 
Alexandria , Conqueror of the Arians , but he ap¬ 
plied himfclf wholly to keep them in their Duty, 
and to make them obferve with the greateft Exa 61 > 
nefs the Decrees of the Council; placing the Schif- 
matick to the lower Rank, as the Council had order¬ 
ed it; and as Arianifm had began by a Pried who 
governed then one of the Churches of Alexandria , 
he would not fuller fince that a Prieft fliould preach 
there ; and notwithftanding his great Age, and the 
vail Number of Inhabitants, he referved to himfclf 
the Bower of Preaching, which according to Sozo* 
men, l, 7, c. \ 9. was praflifed by his Succcflbrs for a 
confiderable Time afterwards. 

Moreover Alexander did not enjoy long the Fruits 
of his ViftorieSj for he died full of Years, and of 
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good and truely chriftian Deeds, five Months after 
his Return, and was fucceeded in the Patriarchate by 
one ‘Thecnas , elected by the lchifmatick. Faction. 
But he lived but three Months after his Election, 
which had always been confidercd as void, by the 
People of Alexandria ; and as loon as Aibanofius, whom 
his Patriarch had fent to Court, about the Affairs of 
his Church, was returned, the Synod of all the Or¬ 
thodox Bifhops of Egypt, Lybia, Pbebaides, and of 
Penlapolis , chofe him, to the incredible Joy of 
all the People, who came from all Farts to afk, as 
they did, that Aibanofius fliould be placed on the 
Throne of St. Mark. 

The Heterodoxes irritated at that Eletflion, and 
perceiving that Aibanofius a£ted with a Hill greater 
Zeal than his Predcceffbr had done, rebelled openly 
againft nim, and caufed more Trouble in Egypt , than had 
done the Authors of their Schifm. Enfebius of Nicome- 
dia in particular, who had concerted Atkanofius's Ruin, 
ftrengthened by the Party of the Meletians , whom he 
had found the Secret, by his Intrigues, to engage into 
the common Caufe, again ft the Patriarch of Alexan¬ 
dria, began to execute what he had projected againft 

him.-lYrfuaded that the iureft Expedient to fuc- 

cced in his Enterprife, was to prejudice the Emperor 
againft Aibanofius , which could not be doneotherwife, 
than perfuading him that Atbanofus difturbed, by his 
Violences and Opprtffions, the Peace and Tranquil¬ 
lity Conftantine had procured to the Church in the^ 
Council of Nice made ufe for that Purpofe, of 
fonie Schifmatick Biihops he had fent for from Egypt , 
who being introduced to Conftantine by Enfebius's 
Friends at his Court, threw themfelves at his Feet, 
‘ imploring his Protc&ion, fays Sozomcn, l. 2. r. 21. 
‘ againft a young Man, who was upheld by Alexander , 
4 his Procedor, who had even defigned him lor his 
* SucctfTor, againft the Laws and the Liberties ol the 
4 Church, had featc-d himfelf, by Surprife, and the 
4 Fadion cf fome B Ihop?, who had ekdled him 
4 clandt dimly, upon the cpifcopal Throne ok Alex - 
4 andria. That they had liiftlred his Intrufion rather 
4 than difturb the Peace, if the Intruder, abufing of 
4 an Authoiity he had lfolen, had not exercifed 
4 throughout all Egypt a Tyranny very little different 
4 from the Fury of the Perfections of Licinitts and 
4 Maximimis ; that under the lpecious Pretext of having 
4 the Laws of the Council oblervcd, he made the 
4 Chriltians luffer Torments, which the Pagans them- 
4 ftlves had Ipared them; that therefore they defired 
4 his M.ijefty, whom they confidercd as their Mafter 
4 by his Power, and as their Father by his Goodnefs, 
1 to employ the one to deliver them of fo much Mi- 
4 Fry, and to make Life of the other to maintain 
4 them m their Right; and in their Order, and to 
4 make them enjoy the Peace he had lately given to 
4 the Church.* 

The Emperor anfwered, fays Ettfebius , /. 5. c. 22. 
That 4 he wilhcd for nothing more than for the Peace 
4 of the Church, as it had been eftablifhed in 
4 the Council o( Nice ; that he was glad to fee them 
4 ready to lubmic to it. That he would write into 
‘ Egypt , to be informed of the Truth of thofc Things 
4 a Hedged by them, and take Care that the Peace fliould 
4 be rcligioufiy oblervcd, according to the Decifiuns 
4 of the Council. 

Mean while Enfebius, who was willing to reefta- 
U’illi Arias on Athanafius's Ruin, difpatcheil a Man, 
whom he in ll rutted how to behave, with Letters to the 
I'.uii.uch, in which he defired him, in a civil Manner, 
to rc-rlLblifli Arius in Alexandria , himfelf having 
been Wunds of hsS Submi/lion, and the Obedience he 
hid mulcted 10 the Council ; that it was enough to 
fullil the 1 ) ctee, he had been a Year without return¬ 
in'', 1 hither, and that the only Means to make a good 
Kr union, was to take ol)' that DillimHion which 
hencelorward would be too odious and might caufe new 
Troubles. 


the while had forefeen the Refufid,) threatened the 
Patriarch, and told him in private, that he was loft, 
if he refuted to oblige Per ions, who, being fecredy 
fupported by all who were the rnoft in Favour at 
Court, had in their Hands an infallible Means to ac¬ 
celerate his Ruin. The Patriarch anfwered with great 
Ca!mnels, thac he would fatisfy his Confcience, and 
anfwer the Perlon who had lent him. 

In Effect, we lee in Aibanofius' s Apologetick , that 
he wrote to Enfebius , that as the Hereticks and Peni¬ 
tent Schifmaticks ought to be reconciled, the Chief 
of the Party, and the Authors of Herefy, condemned 
publickly by the Church, were not to be trufted. 
That for his Part he was fully determined never to 

receive them in Alexandria.- -And as he heard the 

Calumnies of his Accufers near the Emperor, he 
wrote to him, that 'John and all the others who went 
every Day to Court to complain of him, were Schif. 
maticks, who had been facrilegioufly ordained againft 
the Decrees of the facred Council; that they we.e 
joined in Interefls with the Arians, and had even em¬ 
braced their Errors; and that the one and the other 
renewed the ancient Diforders throughout all Egypt, 
committing a thoufand Outrages againft ihe Orcj-.o- 
dox, whom they endeavoured to ruin at Court by 
their Calumnies. 

The Emperor, whofe Intentions were juft, hearing 
Things fo contrary on both Sides,did not know wtu: 
Refolution to cake, nor even what to believe of v, 
when the crafty Enfebius , who perceived his Etnbar- 
ras, told him that the lureft Means to compofe all 
thofe Differences in Egypt , without being obliged to 
examine what had been objected on either Side, was 
to receive thofe who defired the Peace of the Church, 
and to be received into the fame Communion, parti¬ 
cularly Arius , wilhed for in Alexandria by all ho- 
neft Men, and whom Aibanofius , who did not love 
him, and was glad to find the Occafion of being re* 
venged of a learned Man lufpe&ed to him, would al¬ 
ways perfecute as an Enemy, contrary to the Peace 
and Tranquillity of the Church, fince he could objed 
nothing againft Arius, who ever fince the Conelulion 
of the Council had Hie wed all Submiffion and 
Obedience to it. 

Conftantine , who loved pafllonately the Peace of 
the Church, which he confidered as his Work, and 
was already irritated to fee it difturbed by thefe new 
Dilbrders, to the Prejudice of his Authority, wasea- 
fily prejudiced againlt Aibanofius, and thought that fo 
unhappy a Change could not have happened in Alex¬ 
andria, without his having occasioned it by his too 
great Severity. Therefore laying hold of the Expe¬ 
dient offered by Enfebius, he lent two Gentlemen of 
his Houffiold, Synclytius and Gaudentius, to the Pa¬ 
triarch, to whom they delivered the Emperor’s Let¬ 
ters, in which, after having reproached him with his 
Severity, which was the Caufe of fo much Trouble, 
he ordered him to receive into the Church all thofe 
who fliould prefer)t themfelves, and particularly Arius, 
who had given fo many fuiiicient Proofs (ft the Purity 
of hifi Faith. That if he refilled to do ir, he would 
foon fend Perfons, who would oblige him to quit a 
Place he feemed to be unworthy of, and tranlpori 
him to another, where it would not be in his Power 
to offend any Body. 

Aibanofius, who difeovered in the Emperor’s Let* 
ters the Artifices of Enfebius , anfwered GonfttiniiM* 
with a Liberty truly facerdotal, and with an extreme 
Ref'peift as to his Mafter; and made him fu well un¬ 
der (hind, that /.Iritis was nothing el lie but a perfidious 
Man, who made a Jcft of the C. mrch by per lever inn; 
in his Merely, under the Favour of a Llle Signature, 
and that to introduce him into Alexandria was intro¬ 
ducing Art an if it , that at kill in. dilluaded him, ° r 
at lea it hindered him Lorn purfuing an Affair, which 
would have been attended with fatal Conlequences. 
Enfebius, dilhppoiiiteil in this, railed Jcveral other 


The Envoy, who found Aibanofius not at all dif- Batteries ngainft Sr. Atbanqftw^ even lo far as to ac- 
pnfid to give a favourable Anlwer lo Eujcbias's Let- cult: him ol the grearcll of all Crimes, which was 11^ 
«cr, following the Inftrudliom ol his Mailer, (who all of having attempted to luborn with Money one 
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philnmenes , to undertake fomething againft the Em- 
r ero r, but Aibanafius , whom that l J rince had fent for, 
the firft Accusations, being arrived at Nicomedia , 
fhewed fo plainly the Falfhood of fo horrible an Ac¬ 
tuation, that the Prince, perfuaded of his Innocence, 
by his Anfwers, and of his Capacity by the Confe¬ 
rences he had with him, fent him back to his Church 
with Praifcs, procefting chat if he had called him it 
was only to hear him, not to judge him, fince chat 
judgment belonged to the Church. 

J This Storm having been thus happily difllpated, 
a nd the Calumniators Eufebius of Nicomedia, Pbeognis 
of Nice , Arius, and his Difciple Euzoius fent into 
Exile, Atbanafms could not have fufpefted that any 
Thin^- die could have raifed the Courage of his Ene¬ 
mies,^fo as to purfue him again near Conftantine , who 
himfelf had fo glorioufly witneffed his Innocence * but 
as he had to encounter with Hereticks, who are ne¬ 
ver difconcerted by the Difcovery of their Falfhoods, 
but on the contrary, fupport them with new ones, 
which puzzle the Minds, and make one doubt if he 
has not been himfelf deceived when he thought to 
have dilcovered the firft ; Eufebius made ufe of the_ 
Favour of his Protettrefs, Conftantia , to have himfelf 
recalled from his Banilliment, which was no fooner 
done, but he renewed his Attacks againft: Athanqfius , 
and as he had acculed him already of all the Crimes 
his Malice, Spite, and Revenge could fuggeft againft 
him, Murder excepted ; thinking that nothing elfe was 
capable to ruin him without Refource, he employed, 
in that Dcfign, one Arfenius , Bifhop of the Hypfelites* 
who had hid himfelf for fome great Crime he had 
committed, and whom they pretended had been kil¬ 
led by Atbanafms , his declared Enemy, who had alfo 
cut off one of Arfenius' s Hands, to make ufe of it in his 
jyhltfices. 

This Accufation having been brought to Conftantine 
by Eufebius' s Emiffiries, that Prince ordered that 
that Affair, which he thought, was of the greateft Con¬ 
fluence, fhould be carefully inquired into, and in¬ 
truded his Nephew Dalmatitis with it, who was then 
at Antioch, ordering him to do Juftice without Re- 
rni/Iion, if any Body was found guilty of fo great a 
Crime •, but as a Bifhop was to be judged, he joined 
two Bilhops in the Com million, viz. Eufebius and 
Pbeognis ; who had took Care to affedl a great deal of 
Moderation in that Affair, as if they had not been 
Parties concerned. 

Dalmalius , to execute the Orders of the Emperor, 
cited Alhanafms before him to anfwer for the Crime 
laid to his Charge. He little minded at firft this Ac¬ 
cufation, trufting to his Innocence; but when he 
faw chat he was preffed hard, and that Conftantine 
had taken that Affair at Heart ; he had Arfenius fo 
well inquired after, fays Socrates and Sozomen^ that 
he was found hidden in a little Monaftery of Phcba ♦ 
ides, where the Superior, who was of Eufebius* s 
Fadlion, and had already made Arfenius efcape, 
was feized together with a Monk, who had con¬ 
duced Arfenius through the Nile. Thefe having 
been examined by the Governor of Alexandria , con- 
fefied all the Treachery. It even happened that thofe 
fent in Purfuic of Arfenius were fo happy as to meet 
with him at Pyre s where having been convidled, and 
confeffed, at la ft, before the Bifhop Paul* that he 
was the true Arfenius , he was feeured. After which 
the Patriarch lent his Deacon Macarius to Co)ftantine y 
to inform him of all that had paffed, and carry to 
a? l,1 ° r< r convincing Proofs of the Calumny of his 
Auvcrfuries. The Emperor was fo fenfibly affefbed 
J^hh it, that having immediately revoked Dalmatitis* s 
Comni | fl]°n > he-wrote to Atbanafms in the moft 
obliging Terms, ordering him to have his Letters 
Tt, r Prickly to the People of Alexandria , to unde¬ 
ceive them, prorefting that, if even thofe Calumniators 
were guilty of the fame Malice, he would have them 
punifhed with all the Severity of the Law. 

But Conftantine , who was cafily furprifed by a falfe 
Appearance of Piety and Religion, and had not in 
l0ie Affiirs all the Refohuion he flic wed in others 


having the Gomplaifance to liften to the Falfe Infinu^ 
ations of fome hypocrite Bilhops Eufebius had placed 
near him, he was loon perfuaded by them, that there 
might have been fome Artifice in Atbanafms's Pro¬ 
ceedings, and that for the'Good of the Church, a 
Point of that Confequence fhould be cleared by in¬ 
fallible Means. 1 -That Advice given by Bilhops, 

for whofe Charafter, and Teeming Virtue, ConfiantinC 
had a Angular Veneration made a ftrong Impreflion 
on his Mind; therefore he -ordered that that Affair 
fhould be revived and difeuffed in an Affembly of Bi¬ 
lhops, who fhould be anfwerable for it to God 5 and 
fixed at that Time Cefarea of Paleftine for the Place 
of that Affembly; but reflecting afterwards, fays Eu- 
febius , /. 4. Be Vit. Conftant. that Cefarea might be 
fufpeCt to Atbanafms , becaufe- of Eufebius , who was 
Bifhop thereof, he appointed Pyre the Metropolis of 
Phoenicia. 

The Intentions of the Emperor on that Occafion 
were juft, though they had very fatal Confequences, 
through the Perfidy of thofe Hypocrites, who deceived 
him, and who inftead of a Synod, made of it a Con - 
ciliabule , againft all the Formalities of the Church. 
For, firft, none were called to that Affembly but' 
thofe whom Eufebius had named to Conftantine , and 
who were all Aricns , or Meletians , and all in Eufe~ 
bius* s I nee reft.— Thefe were the two Eufebius'$, Pbe¬ 
ognis of Nice, Maris of Calcedonia, Pheodorus of Lao - 
dicea, Patrophylus of Scytbopolis , Urfafius and Valcns y 
Bilhops, one ot Singidonum y and the other of Murfid 
in Pannonia , and others, to the Number of Sixty.-*-* 
They had alfo obtained of Cotiftantine y the Count 
Denis, to keep Order, as it were, and to prevent 
the Trouble and Confufion thofe Sorts of AfTem- 
blies ufed to be accompanied with; but in Fa£t to' 
render himfelf Mafter of every Thing, and to make 
Ufe of his Authority, or rather of his Violence, to do 

whatever he pleafed.--In Facfl the Count entered 

the Council, as he would have done a Field of Battle, 
accompanied with Officers and Soldiers, who render¬ 
ed themfelves Mafters of all the Doors, and ranged 
themfelves round the Seats, as ready to execute at the 
firft Notice, the Orders which fhould be given them* 
Denis commanded, impofed Silence, threatened, dif- 
pofed of every Thing, and was in FaCl the Prefideni: 
of the Affembly,. according to Eufebius* s Defire ; fo 
that there was never an Affembly more contrary and 
more oppolite to the facred Council of Nice, where 
the Emperor himfelf would enter without being fol-* 
lowed by his Guards, and where, far from prefiding, 
he chofe a Seat lower than thofe of the Bilhops. 

Atbanafms , who had been cited to appear at that 
Council, refufed at firft to do it, and to acknowledge 
as lawful an Affembly, compofed of his moft invete¬ 
rate Enemies, who had plotted his Ruin ; but the 
Emperor already irritated againft him, for his having 
refufed alfo to go to Cefarea , and was pre* occupied 
of that falfe Opinion, that it was impo/fible to procure 
the Peace of the Church, but through thofe Means $ 
had him told, that if he would not obey willingly* 
he would force him to it; fo that not to irritate mora 
that great Prince, who perhaps would have thought 
him guilty, if he had perfifted longer in his Refufal, 
and to hinder his Enemies from accufing him of Re¬ 
bellion and Contumacy, as they had done, when he 
refufed to go to Cefarea , he came to Pyre, accompli* 
nied with forty-feven of the moft celebrated and moft 
holy Bilhops of all Egypt y who came to defend theif 
Patriarch. Among them were thofe two glorious 
Confeffors of Jefus Cbrift , Paphnutius and Pot am on, 
whofe glorious Wounds they had received in the De¬ 
fence ol the Faith of Jefus Cbrift , reproached the Eu* 
febians with their Cowardice, and their Apoflacy in 
facrificing to Idols to avoid the Torments of the Per* 
fecution. 

When the Patriarch entered the Council, no Body 
took Notice of him, and inftead of the firft Place, 
he was to take as Bifhop of the firft See of the oriental 
Church, he was not fo much ns fullered to fee down* 
but was commanded to (land up in the Prelimce of his 

C c c Accufcrs, 
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Accufers, to hear and anfwer to the Crimes exhibited 

again ft him.-- Epiphanius H<cref 68, lays, that the 

holy Bifhop of Heraclea, Potamon , could not bear fo 
great an Indignity, nor refrain his Tears no more 
than his Zeal, which made him come forth, (and 
with that generous Liberty, which his Age, his Vir¬ 
tue, and the Advantage he had to carry the Marks of 
his Confeftion, gave him,) faid to Eufebius of Cefarea , 
whom he perceived among the Judges, ‘ Wl\at then, 

‘ Eufebius , I lee thee fitting to judge Athanafuis , and 
4 that great Man, who is Innocency itfelf is here 
4 ftanding before thee, expe&ing thy Judgment ? 

4 Couidft thou perfuade thyfelf there could be in the 
4 whole World a Soul fo bafe, to fuffer fuch Indig- 
4 nity, without refenting it ? Tell me, I defire thee, 

4 if thou haft Preemption enough toanlwer, tell me, 

4 if thou waft not in the fame Prilon with me under 
4 the Perfecution of Maximinus, when, through the 
4 Grace of Jefus Chrift , having always refufed to fa- 
4 crifice to the Idols, I had my Right Eye pulled out, 

* and my left Leg cut off? I cannot walk one Step 
4 without remembring it, and though 1 have but one 
4 Eye, I fee neverthelefs well enough to oblerve that 
4 thou haft two, and that thou art not disfigured by 
4 any Wounds; is it for having confeffed Jefus Chrift 
4 that the Tyrant has treated us with fo much Barba- 
4 rity, and fpared thee ? Tell us by what Artifice thou 
4 was fee at Liberty, while we, loaded with Chains, 

4 were conducted to the Supplice, and afterwards 
4 condemned to the Mines? is it becaufe being more 
c complaifant than we, thou kneweft better how to 
4 pleafe Maximinus , by burning Incenfe before him, 

4 as well as before his Idols ?’- Eufebius was fo irri¬ 

tated at thole Rc-proaches, that, rifing all on a fudden 
from his Seat, he quitted the Affembly, followed by 
all his Partifans. 

The next Day thofe unjuft Judges having re-enter¬ 
ed the Council, Athanofms protefted he could not 
acknowledge his Enemies for his Judges ; that he was 
accufed by the Eufebians , who had long fince declared 
againft him for no other Realon, but becaufe he had 
always oppofed the Doftrine of Arias , condemned as 

a Herefy by the Council of Nice. -That Protefta- 

tion caufed a great Confufion in the pretended Coun¬ 
cil, and was look’d upon by Athanafuis ’s Enemies, 
as a manifeft Rebellion againft the Emperor, who 
himfelf had chole his Judges as Perfonsof a known 
Integrity, and altogether irreproachable *, and the 
Meletians adding that Crime to fo many others they 
had forged, would have had him condemned by the 
Judges, who wanted nothing but a Pretext as fpe- 
cious, and as plaufible as this to pronounce Sentence 
againft him with fome Appearance of Juftice ; there¬ 
fore to take off that Advantage, he followed the Ad¬ 
vice of the Bifhops who accompanied him, and re- 
folvcd himfelf to anfwer, even before that pretended 
Council, believing as they did, that the Proofs of 
his Innocency, and the Calumnies of his Adverfaries 
were fo manifeft, that a Judge, let him be ever fo 
unjuft, who could be plainly convinced of it, as 
they vvere to be, would not condemn him. 

The lirll Crime he was accufed of wasalfo the firfi: 
Thing which declared him innocent, and convinced 
his Adverfaries of the mod horrible Malice.—They 
had introduced into the Council, fays Theodore/, l. i. 
c. lo. a common Strumpet, who complained in a 
la men rable Manner, (he had received Athanafuis in 
her Houle on his Pafiage, with all the Refpedl due 
to his Dignity, who had violated all the Laws divine 
and human, by debauching her in her own Houle. 
That when he faw he could not conquer her Conftan- 
cy by his infamous Sollicitadons, he had ufeel Vio¬ 
lence, had entered her Chamber in the Night Time, 
and rnvilhcri, by main Force, her Virginity, which 
flie had con fee rated to God ; to which Accufiition the 
Patriarch was ordered to anfwer; but as he had re¬ 
ceived Inlormation under-hand, that fuch an infamous 
Woman was co be produced againft him, and knew 
be ft ties, that that Woman had never fecn him, he 
left one of his Deacons to anfwer, whom the Prolli* 
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tute took for him, protefting that he was the Perfo n 
who had ravifhed her, and demanded Juftice for fo 
enormous a Crime. Then Athanafuis afked the Judges 
that fince the lmpofture had been difeovered, °the 
Woman fhould be feized, to know of her who were 
the Authors of the Calamny ; but thefe crying j n 
Confufion, that there were a great many more Chartres 
againft him, favoured her Efcape; and mean while 
ordered Athanafuis to anfwer on the Homicide he was 
accufed to have committed on the Perfon of the Bi- 
Ihop Arfenius , prefenting him at the fame Time with 
the Eland of a dead Man.- Athanofms afked his Ac¬ 

cufers, fays Socrates , /. i. c. 29. if they knew Ar¬ 
fenius , and feveral anfwering that they knew him 
perfectly well, he had him produced in the Affembly 
with both his Hands hidden under his Cloak. As 
foon as he appeared, the Patriarch afked them once 
again, if that Man was that Arfenius whofe Eland 
was cut off, for methinks, fays he, chat Man has two 
Hands. All, except thofe whofe knew from whence 
the Hand came, were very much furprifed, for the 
others thought Athanafuis would make his Defence in 
another Manner. The Conviction of this fecond Im- 
pofture, fo fhameful and fo criminal, proved aSubjeft 
of Defpair for thofe who had invented it. Acab, or 
John , one of the Accufers, efcaped in the Crowd. 

The Eufebians , thus difappointed in their AccuQ- 
tions againft Athanajiits , began to examine that formed 
againft Macarius his Deacon, who by his Orders had 
infulted, as was pretended, a Prieft, whom he had 
falfely accufed of not being fuch. Tire poor Deacon 
was produced in the Council loaded with Chains.— 
Alhanafms , who had Macarius's Innocence more at 
Heart than his own, undertook alfo his Defence 
with greater Zeal. He accufed fir ft Eufebius and his 
Partifans, alledging that none was to be judged by 
his Enemies *, he pretended afterwards, that it was to 
be proved that Ifchirus , who was the fuppofed Perfon 
oppreffed and maltreated by Macarius , had been ho¬ 
noured with the facerdotal Dignity. Moreover the 
Judges went through the Examen of that Affair, 
without the leaft Regard to Athanafuis’$ Exceptions; 
but becaufe the Accufers wanted Proofs, the Deci- 
fion of that Affair was poftponed till a farther Infor¬ 
mation of the Truth, which was to be made in the 
Mareotis, the Place where the Crime was pretended 

to have been perpetrated.--Seeing that Tbeogms, 

Maris , The odor ins, Macedonia s, Valcns , and Urfuius , 
the fame he had accufed, were thole appointed to take 
the Informations, he complained loudly that it was a 
Deceit and an Illufion, and that it was not juft that 
while Macarius was in Chains, theAccufer fhould go 
to inform with the Judges *, but now having in vain 
protefted againft fuch Injuftice in the Prefence of the 
Bifhops, and of Denis , Governor of the Province, 
without any Body minding his Proteftation, he with¬ 
drew fecretly.-—Thofe who had been lent into the 
Mareotis, made the Informations conform to the 
Intentions of the Accufers, and brought them to tyre, 
Mean while Athanafuis went to the Emperor for 
Refuge, and was condemned by. the Council for 
having withdrawn. The Deposition having been 
brought from the Mareotis , they dc*poled him, as 
convicted of the Crimes of Rebellion, Sedition, 
Violence againft the Bifhops, Homicide, Sacrilege 

and Witchcraft.--They afterwards received Aft- 

nius into their Communion, whom they had pretend¬ 
ed to have been killed. 

The Bifiiops affemblcd at Tyre went to Jcrufilnf 
where they were called by the Emperor, lor the Ce¬ 
lebration of the Dedication of the new Church he had 
built there, upon the Sepulchre of our Bleficti Sa¬ 
viour, and after the PeaIV, received Arias into their 
Communion, according fay they, to the Emperors 
Intentions, who had informed them that he was very 
well convinced of the Sincerity of his Faith, and or 
that of Euzoius his Companion.—They wrote to the 
Chrift inns of Alexandria , that Envy having been ha¬ 
il iflied (meaning Athanafuis) the Church enjoy# 
then a profound Tranquillity, and that Anus , Imving 
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acknowledged the Truth, they had received him 
into their Communion ; they aifo took Care to in¬ 
form -the Emperor of the fame Fadts.—While they 
werc writing this Letter, they received one from 
Conftantine , by which he called them all to Conftan - 
tinople, in order to examine anew, the Affair of A- 

thanafius , who had implored his Protection.-This 

is Conftantine s Letter, as extracted from Socrates, 

l, 1. c. 34 * 

Conftantine the Conqueror, moft Great , Augufl, 

/o the Bifhops ajfembled at Tyre. 

t Do not know what you have judged in your 
c I Council, in a turbulent and diforderly Man- 

< ner . but thofe Troubles and thofe Tempefts you 
« have excited through the Defire of Difpuce and 
* Controverfy, without any Regard to the Will of 

< Q 0l j j i s very prejudicial to the Truth. But the 

4 divine Providence will appeafe one Day thofe 

5 Difpuces, and fhew with what Sincerity we 
4 thirfted after the Truth, and with how much Care 

6 we have always avoided being partial in our Judg- 
4 ments. Come to me, to give me an Account of 
4 what has been tranfaCted amongft you ; you’ll learn 

4 by what follow the Motives of this Order.-As 

4 I was entering this City on Horfe-back, the Bifhop 
4 Atbanafius with fome Ecclefiafticks appeared among 
4 the People; I had not known him, if fome of 
4 my Retinue had not told me who he was, and re- 
4 prefen ted to me the Injuft ice he had fuffered. 1 
4 could not then fpeak to him, and he slicing for 
4 an Audience, I refufed it, and was very near or- 
4 dering him to withdraw. He ftill infilled upon it, 

4 and declared he afked for nothing more than that 
4 you fliould be ordered to come to Conftantinople , 

‘ that he might convince me of the Violences he has 
4 fuffered. His Requeft appearing to me realonable, 

4 and conformable to my Manfuetude, I am refolved 
4 you all, who have affifted at the Council of Tyre, 

4 fhall come here to Ihew in my Prefence the Equity of 
4 the Judgment you have pronounced.—Come then 
4 with all Speed, and be perfuaded that I’ll ufe all 
4 my Endeavours to preferve the Laws of God, and 
4 to hinder them from being violated, and will pu- 
4 nidi its Enemies, who under Pretext of Piety, pro- 
4 nounce Blafphemies.* 

This Letter threw the Bifhops of the Council into 
fome Confufion, lo that feveral of them in Head of 
obeying the Emperor’s Orders, return’d to their re- 
fpeftive Churches: But Eufebius , Tbeognis , Maris , 
Patrophihis , Ur facias, and Valcns, came to Conftan - 
tinople, where without mentioning the Crimes laid to 
Macarius's Charge, they forged another Calum¬ 
ny againft Atbanafius , and made the Emperor be¬ 
lieve, that he had threaten’d to flop the Corn ex¬ 
ported every Year from Alexandria to Conftantinople. 
The Accufation was fupported with the Evidence of 
four Bifhops of thofe who had accompanied Atbana- 
futs to the Council of Tyre, but whom the Eufebians 
had found the Secret to debauch from him ; the Em¬ 
peror deceived by the falfe Appearance of the Virtue 
and Impartiality of thofe perfidious Friends, fent A - 
thanafius into Exile at Treves, a City of the Gauls.— 
Some Authors are of Opinion, that he banilh’d him 
for no other Reafon, than to procure the Re-union of 
the Church, and becaufe he refufed to receive Arius 
into^ his Communion. 

1 he Emperor, who wanted to know by himfelf, 
drius's Sentiments, (who had rendered himfelf ftill 
more fulpcft to Conftantine , ever fincc his Return 
to Alexandria , where he was endeavouring to propa¬ 
gate his Errors to the Scandal of the Orthodox, who 
had refufed him the Entrance of their Churches) lent 
jor him, and afked him if he confentcd to all that 
had been decreed in the Council of Nice. Arius an- 
wered without Hefitation, he did, and figned it that 
y Y y Inftant. The Emperor fur prized at it, nfked 
him to confirm his Signature by Oath, which he did 
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alfo. But Nicepbore , l. 8. c. 51. affures, that for an 
Evafion in this Cafe, Arius had hid in his Bofom a 
Formule he had figned, which contained his impious 
Dodrine, and that on that he fvvore he believed fin- 
cerely and without Exception, what he had figned; 
after which he was fent to Alexander , Bifhop of Con¬ 
ftantinople. , to be received into the Communion of 
the Church.—That Order was given on Saturday ; 
therefore Arius expedted to aflift the next Day at the 
Affembly of the Faithful. 

Accordingly the next Day, very foon in the Morn¬ 
ing (according to Rufinus, l. 1. c. 2. Sozom. 1 . 2. c. 23. 
Socr.l. 1. c. 25. Nicepb. 1 . 8. c. 51.) Eufebius accom¬ 
panied with a vaft Number of his Partifans, went to 
take Arius in his Chamber, which was in one of the 
Apartments of the Palace, to conduft him, as in Tri¬ 
umph thro* the City to the Great Church to have him 
received to the ecclefiaftical Communion, in Pre¬ 
fence of the People aflembled to fee the Ceremony. 
But he little thought that the Divine Juftice was ready 
at Hand to flop the Courfe of his Crimes; for as he 
approached the Place of Conftantine, where that 
Prince had erected a magnificent Column of Por- 
phiry, he was fuddenly feized with a panicle Fear, 
caufed by the Image of his Perjury, and which was 
fo violent, that finding himfelf forced to eafe Nature, 
he went in Hafte to a neighbouring publick Place, 
where he expired* voiding his Inteftines with his Ex¬ 
crements. Eufebius who had been obliged ro flop, 
having waited fome Time, afraid that Alexander 
fliould feize the Church, fent fome of his Attendants 
to haften Arius \ but to his Confufion, learned the 

deplorable Condition he had been found in.-The 

News of fo fatal an Accident foon fpread all over the 
World, and Conftantine feemed very much pleafed 
at it, and returned Thanks to God for having lb 
clearly evidenced and confirmed the Council of Nice, 
in which he perfifted to his Death, which happened 
foon after. 

Socrates , l. 1. c. 26. Sozomen, l. 1. c. 32. Rift- 
nus , l. 15. c. 11. Eufebius, l. 4. c. 53. affure us, that 
Conftantine was in the thirty-fecond Year of his Em¬ 
pire, and in the fixty-fifth of his Age, when he 
found himfelf attacked with a violent Malady, which 
increafcd every Day ; and that after he had ufed in 
vain the Hot-Bath of Conftantinople, and thofe of 
Helenopolis in Bithynia, he had himfelf carried to 
Acherona, a Palace he had near Nicomedia ; there as 
he perceived by his Diftemper’s increafing, that 
Death was near, he met it with the fame Magnani¬ 
mity, he had feen the moft formidable Powers of 
the Earth at his Feet; he made his Will, and di¬ 
vided the Empire between his Children, granting 
feveral very confiderable Privileges to Rome and Con¬ 
ftantinople. --He intrufted with that Will, a Pricft, 

who had been .recommended to him by his Sifter 
Conftantia, and whom he had diftinguifhtd ever fince 
by fome lingular Mark of his Favour; commanding 
him to deliver it to none but to his Son Conftan tins, 
to whom he had left the Empire of the Eatl, and di¬ 
ed a few Days after in the Ablence of all his Sons. 

After Con ft an tine's Death, Conftan tins his Son, to 
whom he had left the Empire of the EofI, having 
been infetfted with Arianifm, by Eufebius of Nicomedia, 
and the Pried whom Conftantine had made the Depo- 
fitaryof his Will, fuffered the Orthodox to be perfe- 
cuted; and though Atbanafius had been fent back to 
Alexandria by Conftantine, who by the Emperor’s 
Will had been made Mailer of Parc of the Weflern 
Empire, he liftened to the Tales and Calumnies forged 
againft him by his antient and mod inveterate Ene¬ 
mies the Arians. On thofe fal/e Accufncions Conftan - 
tius had been inclinable enough to have banifhed 
Atbanafius of his own Authority; bur as he was 
afraid of his two Brothers Conftantine and Conftans, 
whom he knew favoured the Patriarch ; 'o do it with 
fome Appearance of Juftice, he had Recourle to the 
intriguing Eufebius, who perfuaded the Bifhops his 
Partifans to lend a Deputation to Rome, ro carry to 
the Pope, and to the two Emperor's of the IVft , the 
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r.r v Accufations which had been intended by them 

a,'ain ft Aihanafius. --The Patriarch, v/hu was foun 

informed of this Determination of the Arians, affem- 
b!ed a Synod at Alexandria, of all the Bifhops de¬ 
pending of his Patriarchate 5 who having confulted 
Together on that Affair, wrote an excellent fynodal 
Letter to the Pope, and to all the Catholick Bifhops 
throughout the whole World, containing a Juftifica- 
tion of Athanafus' s Conduft, and an exaft Refutation 
of all the old and new Impoftures, wherewith the 
Arians had attempted to blacken and diflrels his In¬ 
nocence. Saint Aihunofius himielf affures us, in his 
Tetter ad Soliiarios , that the Affair was foon con¬ 
cluded before Conft online and Conft ans, who having 
difeovered by the Anfwers of the Priefts of A'exan- 
dries , lent by Eufcbius and his Party, the Weaknefs 
and Impudence of the Accufers, had them fhainetully 
banilhed from their Prefence. 

The Eufebians met with more Credit at Rome ; for 
Pope Julius, who had lucceeded Marcus in that See, 
willing ro oblerve fome Formalizes in the Dtcifion 
of that grand Affair, had a Council affembled at 
Rome i where Aihanafius, and his Adverfaries, were 
cited ; Aihanafius obeyed the Citation, and was re¬ 
ceived by the Pope, with great Marks of Diftinftion 
and Refpeft. Baronius ad An. 340. n. n. fays. 
That it was then he compoied his admirable Symbol 
which he prelented to the Pope, as a ConfefTion of 
Faith. That excellent Piece was depofued in the 
Archives of the Roman Church, together with the 
Afts of the Council; and as it was found a long while 
after, and when it was thought quite loll, it was 
j tidged proper, in Honour to the Memory of fo great a 
Man, to render it publick, by inlerting it in the Li¬ 
turgy, as the mod perfect Expreffion of the Catholick 
Faith, again It the Impiety and Blafphemies of Ari- 
anifm. 

The Eufebians, who had no Defign to come to 
Rome, after they had amufed the Pope, for a whole 
Year, under lbme frivolous Pretences and Excu- 
fes, affembled to the Number of ninety in a Coun¬ 
cil, by Conjfantius* s Order, which Eufebius, hereto¬ 
fore of Nicomedia, then of Conft ant inop le y had pro¬ 
cured.—'—The Cafe of Aihanafius , though it had 
been referr’d to the Pope’s Decifion, was the firft 
Thing agitated in that Council; the chief Point of 
the Accufation againft him, was the fame which 
had been carried to the Pope, and to the two Empe¬ 
rors of the Weft, to which were added, fays Sozomen, 
l, 3. c. 5. the fuppofed Crimes for which he had 
been depofed at Tyre ; and was again depofed anew. 

--They proceeded afterward to form a ConfefTion 

of Faith, which might be received by the whole 
Chriftian World; wherein, after they had protefted, 
that far from being Arians y they had themfelves the 
moft contributed towards Arius's Converfion; They 
profeffed, * one only God, Creator of all Things, 
4 and his only Son, who has been, with his Father, 
4 before all Ages, and by whom all Things have 
4 been made, and who will be King and God for 

4 evermore. *-But when they began to confider 

that this For mule, fo different from that of Nice, 
would render them fufpefted, they formed another 
a few Days after, which by the numerous Praifes they 
gave to the Son of God, was enough to have furprized 
and deceived the whole Chriftian World ; for they 
added to that Formule, bcfitles all the Titles of Ho¬ 
nour given by the Scripture to the Son of God, That 
4 they believed him God according to the Gofpel, 
4 which fays, and the Word was God ; that he was 
4 uncapable of Mutation, the Image of the Divinity, 
4 of the Eflence, and Glory of his Father, without 
4 any Difference; and at laft that they confefied the 
4 Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, three di ft in ft 
4 Pcrfbns, and who are but one in Sentiment and 

4 Will. ’--Afterward they anathematized thole who 

iliould fay, 4 That there has been fome Moment 
4 when the Word was not yet begotten by the Father, 

1 or that lie is like one of his Creatures.'-'Phis is 

certainly Orthodox, when very well underftuod in the 


Senfe of the Scripture; and therefore they repented 
foon that they had faid fo much, by ronfefting thac 
he was the Image of the Subftance and.of the Divinity 
with the Father, without any Difference, 
smovcc : Therefore they chofe a third Profeffion of 
Fairh, which was propofed by Theophranius , Bifton 
of Tyanea ; in which, confeffing that th zWord was the 
only Son of God, begotten of his Father before the 
Time, perfeft God of a perfeft God, they fuppr e fT e( j 
as in the Firft, the Words opov<n<& > oy-oma -Effence 
and Subftance. 

The Eufebians deputed four of their own Party, to 
carry this ConfefTion of Faith, together with Letters 
againft Aihanafius , to the Emperor Conftantius.-—* 
While they were thus triumphing over Aihanafius 
the Bifhop of Rome , Julius, who knew nothing of 
their pretended Council at Antioch, had affembled 
one at Rome of more than fifty Bifhops, where, the 
Afts of Tyre having been carefully examined, and 
Aihanafius heard in his Defence, his Innocence was 
declartd in that Synod, by a canonical Judgment 
Julius received him into his Communion, and at his 
Table, and fent him to his Church to oppofe all that 
his Enemies could undertake againft his Authority 
during his Abfence. 

Eujcbius having learned what had been done at 
Rome againft him and his Party, difmiffed the Pope’s 
Legates, and wrote very infolent Letters to Julius\ 
in which, without making the leaft Mention of what 
had happened in his Council at Antioch , he com¬ 
plained that he undertook to examine an Affair which 
had been decided already in a Council: He added, 
on purpofe to iniulc him, that he fhould have wrote 
to him in another Manner than he had done, content¬ 
ing himielf with a fingle Letter for all 5 that though 
he was Bifhop of a greater City, he was not however 
grearer m Dignity; and that he fhould not have re¬ 
ceived inro his Communion, thofe who had been con¬ 
demned by ocher Bifhops.--Afterwards he perfuaded 

Conjianftus , that his Authority was compromifed in 
that Aff.ir ; that it was a Point of his Honour to main¬ 
tain an Election which had been made in his Prefence, 
(meaning that of Gregory , whom they inftalled Bifhop 
of Alexandria, in St. Alhanafus's Place,) and that he 
ought not to fuffer fo bold an Enterprife of the Bi¬ 
fhop of Rome in his Empire; but on the contrary 
give Orders that Gregory fhould be re-cftablifhed in 
the See of Alexandria\ which Atbanafus himfelf in 
hisEpiftles ad Soliiarios informs us, was executed, by 
the Emperor writing to Philagrius, Governor of 
Egypt, that he was fending Gregory with Troops to 
take Poffeflion of the See of Alexandria , thac he mud 
have his Orders publifhed, to eftablifh him, and all 
thofe punifhed who fhould prefume to oppofe it; and 
afterwards fending Gregory accompanied with 5000 
Men of his belt Troops, commanded by a Lieute¬ 
nant General, and with Arficius one of the chief 
Eunuchs of his Palace, to fee his Orders executed. 

That Troop of Band : tri was no looner arrived at 
Alexandria, but they began by attacking with Fire 
and Sword all the Churches, where they perpetrated 
all Sorts of Cruelties, Impieties and Sacrileges; in 
thofe holy Sanftuaries, all the Orthodox were inhu¬ 
manly beaten or murdered ; the Virgins were vio¬ 
lated, and the Altars profaned, either by the Jews t 
who came thither to renew the Rage and Blafphe- 
mies of their Anceftors, or by the Gentiles, who fa* 
crificcd Birds and Fruits to their Idols; the Biflwps 
themfelves who were then at Alexandria were not 
(parcel, for fome of them were cruelly beaten, and 
others imprifoned. And the glorious Confcfiof 
of Chrift Poiamon , the moft ftrenuous Aflerter of 
the Faith of Nice, received then by Gregory's Or¬ 
ders, fo many Blows upon his Head, that he vV ‘ 13 
Me for dead upon the Place, and died a lew D»ys 
after, receiving then the Crown of Martyrdom* 
which Maximinus had refilled him, by contenting 
himielf with only depriving him of one of his Eyes. 

---But however Gregory and Pbilagrius had not 

the cruel Satiifaftion they expefted of feizing Aihf- 
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m fius, who had the good Fortune to efcape their 
Rage, by hiding himfelf during that violent Tern- 
pelt, *and afterwards fled to Rome, with thofe of his 

p r jells who were not fallen in the Per fe cut ion.-- 

In the Interim, Eufebius the g reate ft of Athanafius'* 
Enemies died. 

Pope Julius, and Conjtans Emperor of the Weft, 
the better to remedy all thofe Diforders caufcd in 
the Oriental Church by the Arians ; with the Con- 
fen t of Conftantius Emperor of the Eaft, to whom 
he had wrote on that Subject, aflembled a Council of 
more than three hundred orthodox Bifhops at Sar - 
dj c k t . -On the other fide the Etifebians to the Num¬ 
ber of very near eighty, came alfo to Sardick. -- 

At the Opening of the Council, the Caufe of Atha¬ 
nafius having been examined, he was declared In¬ 
nocent, and re-eftablifh’d in his See, to the general 
AppSaufe of the whole Afiembly, who admired his 
Conftancy ; and the Accufations and the Proofs pro¬ 
duced by the Bifhops prefent, and by the Deputies 
of feveral Towns and Churches, againft the Arians, 
having been examined likewife; their Chiefs, Theodo¬ 
ras of Her a elect, Stephen of Antioch , Acacius of C<e- 
{area, Menophantes of Ephefus, Acacius of Singidu ■ 
7ium, Valens of Mercia , &c. were excommunicated. 
—There was nothing done in this Council with re¬ 
lation to the Faith, which was ordered to be kept, 

fuch as was contained in the Symbole of Nice. -The 

Arians on their Side having deferted the Council of 
Sardick , aflembled at Philippopolis , where they con¬ 
demned the Term Confubftantial. -Thefe two op- 

pofne Councils having been brought to a Conclu- 
fion, the Bi/hops on both Sides retired to their reipec- 
tive Churches. 

Conjtans Emperor of the Wed, took Care to in¬ 
form Conftantius of what had been concluded in the 
Council of Sardick , and defired him to rtflore Atha- 
■mfius to his See ; but perceiving that Conftantius lit¬ 
tle minded his Requefl, he gave him the Choice, 
either to reftore Athanafius , or to expeft to have him 
for an Enemy.-This Declaration caufed fome In¬ 

quietude to Conftantius , therefore he fent for fome 
Bifhops to advife with them on the Choice offered by 
the Emperor his Brother. They anfwered it was bet¬ 
ter to grant his Church to Aibanaftus, chan to enter 
into a civil War ; fo that Conftantius recalled him, 
as being forced to it by an indifpenfible Necefliry ; but 
Athanafius fearing his Calumniators, and uncertain if 
he Ihould truft to Conftantius ’s firft Letter, he receiv’d, 
fays Socrates , a fecond and a third. 

Athanafius having received thofe Letters-at Aquileia , 
where he had retired ever fince his Departure from 
Sardick, went to Rome, fhewed them tv Julius, and 
filled the Roman Church with Joy, who was in Hope 
that Conftantius was on the Point of embracing the 
orthodox Faith, fince he recalled Athanafius . Julius 
wrote in his Favour to the Clergy and to the People 
of Alexandria ; and he was favourably receiv’d of 
Conftantius , whom lie found at Antioch. But as his 
Life was to be a continual Fluctuation of Profperities 
and Advcrfitics, and he had always in the Arians, a 
Jornudablc Party to encounter with, the Intervals be¬ 
tween his Deposition and his Refloration were never 

Very J 0 , ng ’ tlley always formed frefli Accufations a- 
pinlt him, and always gave falfe Interpretations to 
nis molt righteous Intentions ; even at this Time of his 
return to his Patriarchate with the Emperor's Con- 
enr, he was accufed of having ufurped on hjs Paflage 

o a dcipotiek Power, by ordaining 

nells and Deacons out of his Diocefs, contrary 
« the Canons; with having aflembled a Council at 
prujalem, with no other Dcfign than to excite Trou¬ 
pe in the Empire, with federal other pretended 
r ! mcs ’ w h>ch fo much irritated Conftantius, that he 

fhould be put to Death, which Danger 
I \\ uffo'Pcd hy flying to the Defart, where lie 
nr llmlL 'lf* fluffing often his Solitude for Fear of a 
. f^ Vcry ;”T Some Time after, the Bifhops of the 

th<* \j* nU i having aflembled at Milan , to 

umber of very near 300, among whom, there 
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were alfo fome few of the oriental Church, thefe afked 
for a Sentence againft Athanafius , whereby he fhould 
be excluded for ever from Alexandria, which was op- 
pofed by Paulinus Bifhop of Treves, Denis Bilhop of 
Albe, and Eufebius Bifhop of Verceil , who infilled 
that fuch Propofition was made with no other Defign 
than to ruin the Faith, by the Sentence which was pro- 
pofed to be pronounced againft Athanafius who was in¬ 
nocent.-—The Emperor having been informed of what 
had pa fled at Milan, banifhed thefe three Bifhops, 
and wanted to affemble both Churches in Italy, in 
Order to re-unite them all if pofllble, in the fame 
Sentiment 5 but having reflected afterwards on the Dif¬ 
ficulty of travelling, he ordered that thofe who were 
in Italy fhould aflemble at Rimini , and the oriental 
Church at Nicomedia . But a frightful Earthquake ha¬ 
ving happened at Nicomedia , while the Bifhops were 
yet upon the Road, the Council was removed to Se- 
leucia ; but the Arian Bifhops who were at Sinnium , 
at the Emperor’s Court, affembled, fays Sozomen. 1. 4. 
c. 15. the 22d of May , 35 j, to draw up a Formule 
to be prefented to both Councils, and where they 
were a confiderable Time before they could agree to¬ 
gether ; for they would all have rejected the Term 
c [/.oaiuov, Confubftantial ; and Bafileus of Ancyra , would 
have had inferted in the Formule, opoivnov, that the 
Son was fetnblable in Subfiance to his Father ; on the 
contrary, Valens wanted to have both Terms rejeded ; 
fo that the Dilpute being likely to laft long, and the 
Emperor commanding them to agree on that Subjedt, 
they were obliged to chufe one among them, viz . 
Marcus of Arethufia , to draw up a Formule, which the 
others fhould be obliged to fign, who accordingly 
took a Medium betwixt both Opinions, which though 
not very agreeable to either Party, they were how¬ 
ever obliged to accept.— Marcus, to pleafe Valens , 
had inferted among other Things in ‘ his Formule, 
that in fpeaking of God and of his Son, the Term Sub- 
fiance fhould be abolifhed ; becaufe it caufed a Scandal 
in the Church, and the Scripture makes no Mention 
of it ; and to oblige Bafileus , he confeffed that the 
Son is femblable to his Father in all Things.-—-This 
is the ninth Formule of the Arians , ever °fince the 
Beginning of their Herefy. 

We learn from Epiphanius, -Haref 73. That when 
they were all called to fign in Prefence of the Empe¬ 
ror, Valens after he had made a fhort Difcourfe to 
fhew how he con fen ted to that Formule, wrote that he 
believed the Son femblable to his Father without adding 
hktx 7 rctvru, in all Things; but Conftantius infilling he 
fhould do it, he obeyed fcemingly without Reltidlancy. 

On the other Side, Bafileus of Ancyra was not 
pleated that the Term Subfiance fhould be excluded, 
knowing very well that Valens would in Time give 
his own Sen re to the Formule; therefore protelled 
when he figned the Formule, that by thefe Words, 
femblable in all Things, he underftood a perfe< 5 l Simi¬ 
litude, not only according to the Will, but likewife 
according to the very Being ; which however was not 
inferted in the Formule, to which this Title was 
given U7r«j>£iv x«t« to fivoji. Expofttion of the Cal ho¬ 
lt ck Faith , made in the Prefence of the moft religious 
and victorious Emperor Conftantius eternal , ttuguft, un¬ 
der the Confulate of Eufebius and Hypatius, the 1 nh 
of the Calends of June ; which made Athanafius 
laugh at the Arians , who by marking the Year 
and the Day, contrary to the Cuftom obferved in 
Profcflions of Faith, fliewed plainly the Novelty of 
their Beliefs, born precifdy at that Time ; befides 
that they were not afliamed to give a Man the Title 
of Eternal, which they refilled to the Son of God ; 
though they confeffed in the Formule, that he was 
before all Times; but it was to pleafe Bafileus, who 
believed him fuch, and who was at that Time in npeac 
Favour near the Emperor. 

But however the Formule being accepted by both 
Parties, at leaf!: for a Time, Valens took it to carry ic 
to Rimini , and Iiafil to Selene.in , where the oriental 
Bifhops had aflembled, to the Number of 160, ac¬ 
cording to Sevents, L 2. or 150, according to So- 

D d d crates, 



» 
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crates, 1 . 2 . c. 39. Leonas , one of the chief Officers 
of the Emperor, was ordered to be prefent at all 
their Difputes and Deliberations.—The Bifhops ha¬ 
ving afiembled the 27th of September, Leonas ordered 
chat every one of them fhould propofe what he 
thought proper, the Bifhops who were prefent were 
of Opinion that no Queftion fhould be debated 'all 
the Arrival of thofe of their Brethren, who were ex¬ 
pected. Thofe were Macedonitts , Bifhop of Conftanti- 
nople , Ba/ileus of Ancyra, with fome others, who 
were detained in their Diocefes by the Apprehenfion 
of being accufed of feveral Crimes they knew them- 
felves guilty of. But however Leonidas infilling they 
fhould begin, the Bifhops anfwered, that they would 
not enter into any Difcuffions of Matters of Faith, be¬ 
fore they had examined the Life and Conduct of thofe 
who were accufed of Crimes, as Cy rill us, Bifhop of 
Jerufalem , Euftatius, Bifhop of Sebafle in Armenia, 
and fome others. There arofe on that SubjeCl a very 
great Conteftation, and the Bifhops finding it was im- 
pofiible they fhould agree, divided themfelves into 
two Parties. Acacius , Bifhop of Cafarea in Paleftina ; 
Georgius, Bifhop of Alexandria ; Uranitis, Bi/hop of 
Tyre ; and Eudoxius , Bifhop of Antioch ; followed 
only by thirty others, were the Chiefs of one; and 
Georgius, Bifhop of Laodicea in Syria ; Sophronius, 
Bifhop of Pompeipolis in Paphlagonia ; Eleujius , Bi¬ 
fhop of Cyzick, of the other Party, which was cer¬ 
tainly the moft numerous. 

This laft Party, which was for examining the Doc¬ 
trine firft, having prevailed, the other thought they 
fhould abolifh the Faith of Nice, and introduce another. 
The prevailing Party found nothing amifs in the 
Council of Nice, but the Term Consubstantial. 
The Bifhops having difputed with great Warmth, 'till 
the Evening, Sylvanus, Bifhop of Tarfe, raifing his 
Voice, faid that there wanted no new Formule of 
Faith ; but that they fhould retain that formed and 
agreed upon at Antioch ; he had no fooner pronounced 
thefe Words, but the Partifans of Acacius went out 

of the Afiembiy.-The Bifhops of the other Party 

read the Formule decreed at Antioch , and then parted. 
The next Day they met in the Church, and having 
ordered the Doors to be fhut, figned the fame For¬ 
mula ; Deacons and Readers figned in the Place of 
the abfenc Bifhops. 

Acacius , and thofe of his Party, finding Fault with 
the Gates of the Church being fhur, declared that 
a Signature thus made in Secret was to be fufpe&ed; 
though this Bifhop had no other Defign in that than 
to have another Formule of Faith he had prepared, re¬ 
ceived. Nothing elfe was done that Day.——The 
third, Leonas ordered that the Bifhops of both Parties 
fhould affemble. Macedonitts of Conftantinople , Ba - 
ft lens of Ancyra, and fome others, who had (laid in 
the Suburbs of Selettcia, for Fear of their Enemies, 
came that Day to the Afiembiy, which being begun, 
Leonas told them that he had a Requefl, which had 
been prefented to him by Acacius, which he thought 
proper, to have read, to which the whole Afiembiy 
contented with Difficulty; but they were all fur prized 
when, inllead of a Requell, they heard, by the Reading 
of it, that it was the Formule of the Faith of Acacius, 
in which he rejected opowwt Confubjlantial, againft 
the Orthodox ; o/Aoiamov, fembablein Subjiancc , againft 
the Sani-Arians ; «yqxoio», dijfcmblable, againft the 
Anonnvans , and con felled that the Son was fern bl able 
to his Father, but without adding in all Things, as in 

the Formule of Sirmium. --This Formule of Acacius 

was figned by him, and by the thirty-fix Bifhops, his 
Partifans, but the reft of the Afiembiy pratedcd 
again ft it, which occafioned a Difpute, which la fled 
that Day and the next, with a great Deal of Obfti- 
nacy on both Sides, at which Leonas was fo provoked, 
that he lc(c abruptly the Afiembiy; and when the 
next Day he was dcfired to return to it, he anfwered 
that he had been lent by the Emperor to aflifl at a 
Council, where the Bifhops were to agree nmongft 
themfelves; but fincc they would not do it, that they 

* 


might go, if they pleafed, and chatter and play j a 

the Church without him.-The Partifans of A Ca , 

cius taking Advantage of this Anfwer refufed a 1 lb to 

come to the Council.-- The Bifhops of the other 

Party having afiembled, fent for Acacius to examine 
the Affair of Cyrillus, Bifhop of Jerufalem, accufed of 
fome Crime or other, and had even been depofed, be- 
caufe having been cited for two Years together, he 
had always refufed to appear. He neverthelefs fent a 
Writing to thofe who had depofed him, by which he 
appealed to a greater Council, and the Emperor Con - 
ft an tins had approved his Appeal. The Bifhops 
taking this Refufal of the Acacians for a Sort of 
Conviction of the Crimes laid to their Charge, pro. 
nounced againft them the Sentence of Depofition, and 
fent to the Emperor to inform him of it; but the A. 
cacians arrived before their Deputies at Conftantinople , 
where the Emperor was come from Sirmium. They 
foon perfuaded him that Ba/ileus of Ancyra, and thole 
of his FaClion had hindered the Peace, which wasco 
be made in the Church on the Formule digefted in 
Concert in his Prefence at Sirmium. On which the 
Emperor, with Acacius's Advice, ordered that a Sy. 
nod fhould be immediately called, of the neighbour¬ 
ing Bifhops, at which were prefent the ten Deputies of 
the Council of Selettcia. Acacius in that Council 
framed another Formule of Faith, wh.ch was the 1 ith, 
and in it they rejected not only the Confubjlantial, and 
the Semblable in Subftanie, as in the third of Sirmium , 
but likewife the Hypoftafts , or the Perlon, mentioning 
only that the Son was God of God, femblable to the 
Father, by whom he was begotten, without adding to 
it in all Things. 

While the Arians were holding their two Concilia* 


bules of Seleucia and Conftantinople, they celebrated 
that in Italy, compofed of more than four hundred 
Bifhops, to whom Valens prefented the third Formule 
of Sirmium, intimating that it was the Emperor’s 
Will they fhould accept it fuch as it was, without de¬ 
puting any more on our Myfteries, or introducing un¬ 
known Terms or new Exprefiions, which caufed all 

the Trouble and Scandal.--The Council having 

examined the Formule, and afleed for the Suffrages, 
Valens was anfwered, fays Athancftus , lib, de Sped. 
that ‘ the Fathers had not afiembled to learn, a-new, 
4 what they were to believe, fince by the Grace of 
‘ God they profefied the true Faith, but only to con* 

* found and condemn thofe who attempted to cor- 

* rupt it by their Novelties; that they ought then to 
4 join with them to condemn, by an unanimous Con- 
4 fent, all the Herefies begun by Arianifm, which 
4 could not be done otherwife,* than by following in- 
4 violably the Decifions of the Fathers of Nice , "'ho 
4 had declared in their Symbole all that could be hid 

4 or believed on the Points in queftion.’-BucJ^* 

lens and his Partifans protefted publickly they would 
never agree to it, for which they were declared Here* 
ticks by the Council and excommunicated. To this 
Declaration and Excommunication they added Am- 
themes againft the Dodtrine of Arias to a certain 
Number of Propofitions, and afterwards fent ten 
Deputies to Conflantius with Letters, by which after 
they had expo fed to him the Reafons of the Sentence 
they had pronounced, they defired him to give the 
necefifary Orders for their Return, and to obferve 
religioufiy what the Church had determined, under 
the Empire of the great Conftantine , without obliging 


them any more to quit their Churches, to meet m 
Councils, which after that of Nice were necdlels. 

But thefe falutary Exhortations had no good Elka 
on Conflantius 9 * Mind, always be liege d by the Ari¬ 
ans, who had a very great A fee nd ant over him* anc j 
ufed to make him do whatever they pleafed. And 
Arianifm, inllead of being abolifhed or extinct by the 
fllrong and frequent Oppofuiona it met with from the 
Orthodox, has perpetuated itfelf throughout all ^n CB » 
even fo far as our own Times, where there have been, 
and are yet found feveral ftreinious A (liners of the 
impious Dollrine of Arias, Therefore, I think it 

need lets 
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eediefs ro proceed farther in this Hiftorical Account 
of that Herefy, fince w.hat I could fay more on that 
Subieft, would be nothing clfe but a Repetition of 
the faint* Dogma’s, perhaps difguifed under different 
Forms, and accompanied with Seditions, Perfections, 


Ravages, and Dlforders, which have always been,the- 
conftant Companions of all Sorts ofHerefies, whofe, 
Property is to lacerate ChrilUs feam.Iefs Gow;i, afld-tp, 
opprefs Piety, Virtue, and Orthodoxy, - 
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A RITHMETICK is thp Arc of numbering; 

or that Parc of Mathematicks which confiders 
the PowefS and Properties of Numbers; and teaches 
how to compute and calculate truly, and with Expe¬ 
dition and Eafe. , 

Some Authors choofe to define Arithmetick the 

Science of diferete Quantity 5 which diferete Quantity 
is that, which is not continued and joined together, 
fuch is a Number whofe Parfs, being diftin£t Units, 
cannot be united into one Continuum ; for in a Conti¬ 
nuum there are no acffual determinate Parts before Di- 
vifion, but they are potentially infinite ; wherefore it 
is ufually and truly faid that continued Quantity is di- 

vifible in infinitum. 

But as in our Definition we have mentioned Num¬ 
bers, and Numbers is the Subjeft Arithmetick, we 
muft previoufly to all other Obfervacions on this Sub¬ 
ject, confider what is a Number.. 

Number in Arithmetick is a Collection or Affem- 
bl a oe of feveral Units, or feveral Things of the fame 
Kind ; and an Unit is the Number One ; or one fingle 
individual Part of diferete Quantity. 

Sir lfaac Newton conceives Numbers to confift, not 
in a Multitude of Units, as Euclid defines it, but in 
the Abftra6t Ratio, of a Quantity of any Kind, to 
another Quantity of the fame Kind, which is account¬ 
ed as Unity, and on this View he divides Number into 
three Kinds, viz. Integers, Fractions , and Surds, 
which three Kinds are to be confidered, each in its 
proper Place. 

'The Schoolmen keeping to Euclid's Definition, hold 
Number to confift of Matter and Form : The Matter 
is the Thing numbered; e.g. Coin ; the Form, the Idea 
whereby comparing the feveral Pieces, we bring them 
into one Sum, as Ten: So that Number depends alto¬ 
gether on the Mind of the Perfon that numbers •, 
whence changing the Idea at Pleafure, an hundred 
Men Hull only be called one, or it fhall be two or 
four, t£c. —-Hence, fay they, the Form of a Num¬ 
ber is not any Thing added to the Thing numbered ; 
lor the Idea is a mere Mode of the Mind, not any 

Thing fuper-added to the Things.--And hence, 

though there may be fome Efficacy in Number , con¬ 
fidered with Refpedt to the Matter, as when we fay,a 
rriple Rope is not cafily broke *, yet there is none in 
Re I'p eft to Form: For what Alteration fhould my Idea 
make? And hence the Folly of the Philofophy of 
Numbers. 


The Characters whereby Numbers are ordinarily 
expreflhd, are the nine following.pnes, viz. 1, 2, 3, 
4 ) 5, 6 , 7, 8, 9, it being the Law of common Nu- 
w (ration, that when you are arrived at Ten, you be- 
(Vn again, and repeat as before ; only exprefiing the 
Number of Tens, 


Now to exprefs any written Number,'or affign the 
proper Value to each Character; divide the propofed 
Number by Comma's into Gaffes, allowing three 
Garafters in each Clafs; beginning at the Right 

Hand,-Over the Right Hand Figure of the third 

blab add a final 1 Mark, or tranfverfe Lane; over the 
kightHand Figure of the fifth Clafs add two Marks 
** tranlverle Lines*, over that of the feventh, three, 
Cr,——'I fie Number to the Left of the fir ft Comma 
<xprels by Thou lands; that which has over it the 
lr ‘l tranlverle Line, exprefs by Millions ; that with 
'wo, by Billions', that with three, by Trillions, See. 
■ ntUy, the Left Hand Character of each Clafs exprefs 
y Hundreds; the middle one by Tens; and the 


Right Hand one by Units.--Thus will the Nume¬ 

ration be effe&ed; e. g. the following Numbers , 
2 /// ,i25,473",613,578',432,597, are thus expreffed 
or read: Two Trillion, one hundred twenty-five 
Millions of Billions, Four hundred feventy-three Bil¬ 
lions, fix hundred thirteen thoufands of Millions, 
and five hundred feventy-eight Millions, four hundred 
and thirty-two Thoufand, five hundred and ninety- 
feven. 

Arithmetick confifts chiefly in the - four great Rules 
or Operations, of Addition, Subtraction, Multi-plica¬ 
tion and Divifion. It is true, for the facilitating and 
expediting of Computations, Mercantile, Aftronomi- 
cal, &c. divers other ufeful Rules have been con¬ 
trived ; as the Rules of Proportion , of Alligation , of 
Falfe .Pofition, Extraction of Square and Cube Roots± 
Progrejfion, Fellow/hip, In ter eft. Barter , Rebate, Re¬ 
duction, Tare and tfret, &c. But thefe are only Ap¬ 
plications of the firft four Rules; which before I can 
prerend to demonftr^te, I muft explain what’s meant 
by Rule. 

Rule in Arithmetick, denotes a certain Operation 
with Figures to find Sums or Numbers unknown *, and 
to facilitate Computations, Mercantile, Aftronomical, 
&c. Each Rule has its particular Name, according 
to the Ufe for which it is intended. The four firft 
abovementioned ferve as the Foundation of the whole 
Art *, and the firft and eafier is Addition. 

Addition confifts in finding the Amount of feve¬ 
ral Numbers , or Quantities, feverally added one to 
another. The Numbers thus found are called the Sum 
or Total of divers Numbers put together, as 5 and 7 
are 12, as alfo the Sum of 7, 4, and 11 put together, 
are 22. And this is called Addition ‘of Ample Num¬ 
bers, which is very eafy. * 

In longer or compounded Numbers the Bufinefs ia 
performed by writing the given Numbers in a Row 
downward, that like Places or' Degrees in Each Num¬ 
ber may (land in the fame Rank*, that is tJni ( ts under 
Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds under, Hundreds, 
Thoufands under Thoufands, ‘£pc. and fihgly colled- 
ing the Sums of the refpedtive Columns. 

To do this we begin at the Bottom' of, the utmoft 
Row to the Right, and if the Amount of this Colum.n 
do not exceed 9, we write it down at the Foot of the 
fame Row or Column : If it do exceed 9, the Excels 
is only to be wrote down, and the reft referved to be 
carried to the next Row, and added thereto, as being 
of the fame Kind or Denomination: 

Suppofe, e.g. the Numbers 1357, and 172, were 
given to be added j write either of them,, v.g. 172, 
under the other 1.357 s fo as the Unit} of'the one, 
viz. 2, ftands under'the Units of the other, viz. 7, 
and the other Numbers of the one, under the corrc- 
fpondeht one of the other, viz. the Place of Tens under 
Tens, as 7 under 5 ; and that of Hundreds, viz. r r , 
under the Place of Hundreds of the ocher, 3. Thus, 

* 1 

1357 

172 


! 5 2 9 


Then beginning, fay, 2 and 7 makes 9, which 
write underneath. Alfo 7 and 5 make 12 ; the l a ft of 
which two Numbers, viz. 2 is to be written, and 
the other i referved in your Mind, to be added 
to the next Row, rand 3 : then fay 1 ami 1 makes 2, 

which 
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which aided to 3 make 5 * this write underneath, and 
there will remain only 1, the firft Figure of the up¬ 
per Row ot Numbers, which alfo mult be writ un¬ 
derneath ; and thus you have the whole Sum, viz. 

* 5 ? 9 - 

So to add the Numbers 4607, 8628, 6845, 3 * 3 ° 
into one Sum, the Operations will (land as followed!, 

4607 

8628 

6845 

3130 

23210 

The Figures in the firft Row making 20, I fet 
down o under the firft Row and carry 2 to the next, 
which makes n, I fet down 1, and carry one to the 
third Row, which making 22, I fet down 2, the 
Excels, and carry two to the fourth Column ; which 
laid 2, and the Figures in the fourth Column making 
23, l fet all down towards the left Hand of the Fi-. 
gures before fubferibed ; fo the Sum of the four 
Numbers put together are 23210. 

To prove your Addition after you have added up 
your whole Sum, draw a Line with your Pen under 
the uppermoft Number, and when you have fo done, 
add all the other Numbers, except the uppermoft; 
and when you have fo done, add the Amount or Sum 
thereof to the uppermoft Sum above the Line; and if 
the Sum be the lame with the Sum firft found, your 
Work is true, other wife not e. g. 

56 • 

2 3 

■ • ‘ 74 

45 ■ 

67 

t 

35 6 

300 

Proof 356 

* 

Addition of Numbers of different Denominations, 
for Inftance, of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, is 
performed by adding or fumming up each Denomi¬ 
nation by itfclf, always beginning with the loweft ; 
and if after the Addition there be enough to make one 
of the next higher Denomination ; for Inftance, Pence 
enough to make one or more Shillings, they muft be 
added to the Figures of that Denomination, that is 
ro the Shillings; only referving the odd remaining 
Pence to be put down in the Pence Place, and the 
fame Rule is to be obferved in Shillings, with Regard 

to Pounds.- v. g. 5 Pence and 9 Pence make 14 

Pence*, now in 14 there is once 12, or a Shilling, 
and two remaining Pence ; the Pence I fet down, and 
relerve one Shilling to be added to the next Column 
which confifts of Shillings.—Then 1 and 8, and 2 
and 5, make 16; the 6 1 put down, and carry the 1 
ro the Column of Tens; 1 and 1 and 1 make three 
Tens of Shillings, or 30 Shillings; in 30 Shillings 
there is once 20 Shillings, or a Pound and ro over ; 

1 write 1 in the Column of Tens of Shillings, and 
cany one to the Column of Pounds, and continue 
the Addition of Pounds according to the former 
Rules, thus, 

/. s. d . 

120 15 9 

65 12 5 

980 

195 16 2 


Where there are Farthings you muft begin with 
Farthings firft: As for Example, 


/. 

s. 

d. 

/• 

46 

13 

4 

1 

r> 

27 

1 7 

7 

2 

36 

2 

3 

4 * 

10 

6 

9 

1 

12 1 

00 

1 

O 


In which Rule, beginning wit»h Farthings firft j 
find 8 Farthings, which is two Pence, therefore 1 
fee down o in the Farthings, and carry the two P ence 
to the Pence, which with the Number of Pence, as 
9, 3, 7, 4, makes 25 Pence, which is two Shilling 
and one Penny, fo letting down the r Penny, I carry 
two to the Shillings ; faying 2 that I carry and 6 is S’ 
and 8 and 2 is jo, and 7 is 17, and 3 is 20; fo [ 
fet o in the Units Place of Shillings, and carry 2 
Tens to the Tens Place, which with 2 Tens more 
makes 4 Tens or two Pounds, which faid 2 Pounds 
I carry to the Pounds Place, faying 2 and 6, and 7 
and 6 is 21, fo I fet down 1, and carry 2 to die 
laft Place of Pounds, which with 1,3, 2, 4, makes 
12, and by fetting down 12 in the fame Line or 
Row; fo the whole Work is finifhed, and J find the 
Sum to be 121 /. 00 s. 1 d. o q. 

To prove the Adtiition after you have caft up your 
whole Sum, draw a Line under the uppermoft Num¬ 
ber or Sum, as before directed in your Addition of 
fimple Numbers. 

For an Addition of Aver-dupois-weight , you muft 
obferve that 16 Drams make an Ounce, 16 Ounces a 
Pound, 28 Pounds make a Quarter of an Hundred¬ 
weight, four Quarters make a Hundred-weight (con¬ 
fiding of 112 Pounds) and 20 Hundred is a Tun 
Aver-dupois Weight . For Example. 



20 

4 

28 

Turn 

Cnxit. 

qrs. 

lb. 

s 

l6 

2 

15 

2 . 

IO 

I 

12 

7 

*4 

O 

20 

4 

9 

I 

9 

6 

s 

2 

10 

3 

7 

3 

2 

Sum 30 

3 

3 

12 

24 

7 

0 

2S 

Proof 30 

3 

3 

12 


For Troy-weight obferve that 24 Grains make a 
Penny-weight, 20 Penny-weights an Ounce, and 12 
Ounces a Pound Troy. For Example, 



12 

20 

24 

lb. 

Oz . 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

24 

9 

. 6 

1 l 

164 

10 

*4 

l8' 

82 

7 

17 

20 

8 

8 

18 

22 

Sum 281 

00 

*7 

23 


For Apothecaries-weighty 20 Grains make a Scru¬ 
ple, 3 Scruples one Dram, 8 Drams one Ounce, 1 2 
Ounces one Pound. 


lb. 

12 

Oz 

8 

Drs. 

3 

Sou. 

20 

Gr. 

4 

9 

s 

I 

13 

3 

7 

2 

O 

10 

2 

4 

3 

2 

8 

S 

3 

4 

I 

12 


fo half of an even Sum will be carried to the Pound ; 
and the odd one (where it lo happens) fet under the 
'lens of the Shillings. 

* 


Sum 16 x o o 3 



1 
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Yard, 4 Quarters One Yard, 5 Quarters an Ell Eng - In Land-meafure 40 fquare Poles or Perches, make 

lift, and 3 Quarters an Ell Llemi/b, a Rood, and 4 Roods make an Acre, e. g. 


Yds. 

„ 4 

Quart. 

4 

A 'ails 

27 

2 

3 

14 

I 

2 

96 

O 

1 

75 

I 

0 

23 

3 

3 

237 

I 

1 



5 

4 

Ells Eng. 

Quart. 

Nails 

36 

3 

2 

27 

4 

O 

75 

2 

3 

56 

3 

1 

92 

I 

0 

288 

4 

2 


Acres. 

120 

275 

162 

98 

47 

64 


4 40 

Roods. Perch. 



34 

1 4 

35 
20 

30 

15 


769 2 28 

Addition oF Decimals is performed after the fame 
Manner as that of whole Numbers ; as may be feen 
in the following Example, 

630.953 

51.0807 

3 ° 5- Si 7 

987.3037 


In Win e ■ me a fur e, two Pints make a Quart, 1 Quarts 
a Pottle, 2 Pottles 1 Gallon, 42 Gallons a Tierce, 
or third Part of a Pipe or But, 63 Gallons a Hogf- 
head, 2 Hoglheads a Pipe or But, and two Pipes or 
Buts make a Tun of Wine, v. g. 



2 

63 

8 

Tuns Hhds. 

Gall. 

Pts . 

45 

1 

9 

7 

21 

0 

7 

1 

72 

0 

8 

2 

53 

0 

12 

S 

97 

1 

6 

3 

69 

0 

5 

X 

16 

1 

10 

4 

374 

1 

59 

7 


It muft be obferved in this Place, that in Wine - 
meafure , there is reckoned that 8 Gallons are a Fir¬ 
kin of Ale, 9 Gallons a Firkin of Beer, 2 Firkins a 
Kilderkin, and 2 Kilderkins a Barrel, 18 Gallons 
and a Half a Runlet. 

In Drymeafure 2 Pints make a Quart, 2 Quarts 
a Pottle, 2 Pottles a Gallon, 2 Gallons a Peck, 4 
Pecks a Bufhel Land-meafure , 5 Pecks 1 Bufhel Wa- 
ter-Meajurc , 8 Bufhels 1 Quarter, 4 Quarters 1 Chal- 

der, 5 Quarters 1 Wey.-36 Bufhels is a Chaldron 

of Sea-Coal in London. For Example, 



4 

8 

4 

Chald. 

Qrs. 

Bujb. 

Peck. 

48 

3 

s 

2 

12 

1 

4 

O 

91 

2 

3 

I 

74 

0 

6 

O 

67 

I 

1 

3 

52 

3 

4 

2 

49 

2 

1 

1 

396 

3 

2 
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For Lon^-meafure, 3 Barley-corns make 1 Inch, 12 
Inches 1 Foot, 3 Feet 1 Yard, 5 Yards and a Half a 
Perch or Pole, 40 Perches makes 1 Furlong, 8 Fur¬ 
longs 1 Engljfi Mile, 1760 Yards make a Mile, c.g. 



3 

12 

3 

Yds. 

Feet 

Inch. 

Bari. 

326 

n 

IO 

I 

I27 

I 

9 

O 

4*4 

2 

7 

I 

732 

0 

11 

O 

256 

I 

1 

0 

514 

O 

lo 

I 

937 

2 

3 

O 

33 io 

0 

4 

t 
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From Addition we*ll proceed to Subtraction, 
which is the fecond Rule , or rather Operation in 
Arilhmetick\ whereby we dedu< 5 t a lefs Number from 
a greater, to learn the precife Difference.—Or more 
juftly. Subtraction is the finding a certain Number 
from two homogeneous ones given ; which with one of 

the given Numbers, is equal to the other.-The 

Dodrine of Subtraction is reducible to what follows. 

To Subtract a lefs Number from a greater.' -• 

1. Write the lefs Number under the greater, in fuch 
Manner that homogeneous Figures anfwer to homo¬ 
geneous, i.e. Units to Units, Tens to Tens, CdV. as 

direded above, under Addition -2. Under the two 

Numbers draw a Line.— 3. Subtract fcveral Units 
from Units, Tens from Tens, Hundreds from Hun¬ 
dreds; beginning at the right Hand, and proceeding 
to the left; and write the feveral Remainders in their 

correfpondent Places under the Line.-4. If a 

greater Figure come to be fubtraded from a lefs; 
borrow one Unit from the next left Hand Place ; this 
is equivalent to 10, and added to the lefs Number, 
the Subtraction is to be made from the Sum : Or if 
a Cypher happen to be in the next left Hand Place, 
borrow the Unit from the next further Place. 

By thefe Rules, any Number may be fubftraded 
out of another greater. For Example. 

If it be required from 9800403459 

to fubtraft 47438652*63 

the Remainder will be found 5056538196 

For, beginning with the right Hand Figure, and 
taking 3 from 9, there remains 6 Units, to be wrote 
underneath the Line: Going then to the next Place, 
6, I find, cannot be taken from 5, wherefore In on 
the Place of Hundreds 4, I borrow 1, which is E- 
quivalent to 10, in the Place of Tens; and from the 
Sum of 10 and 5, viz. 15, fubtrading 6, I find 9 
Tens remaining to be put down under the Line. 
Proceeding to the Place of Hundreds, 2, with the 
1 borrowed at the lull makes 3, which fubtrafted 

from 4, leaves 1.-Again 5 in the P! ice of Thuu- 

fands, cannot be fubtrafted from 3 ; for which Rea- 
lon taking 1 from 4, in the Place of Hundreds of 
Thoufantls, the Cypher is converted inro 10 Tens of 
Thoufands, whence one 10 being burrowed and ad¬ 
ded to the 3, and from the Sum 13 Thoufand, 5 
Thoufand being fubtrafted, -vr (hall have 8 Thou- 
fand to enter under the Line; then fubtrading 6 Tens 

of Thoufands from 9, there remains 3.-Coming 

now to take 8 from 4; from tne 8 further on the 
left, I borrow 1, by means whereof, the two Cyphers 

will be turned each into 9.-And after the like 

Manner is the re It of the Subtraction eafily per¬ 
formed. 


E e c 


If 
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If heterogeneous Numbers be to be fubtrafted from 
each other ; the Units borrowed are not to be equal 
to ten •, but to fo many as there go of Units of the 
Ids Kind, to conftitute an Unit of the greater. For 
Example, 

/. s. d. 

45 1 6 6 

27 19 9 

17 16 9 

For fince 9 Pence cannot be fubtrafted from 6 
Pence; of the 16 Shillings one is converted into 12 
Pence, by which Means for 6 we have 18 Pence, 
whence 9 being fubtrafted there remain 9 ; in like 
Manner as 19 Shillings cannot be fubtrafted from the 
remaining 15; one of the 45 Pounds is converted 
into 20 Shillings from which, added to the 15, 39 
being fubtrafted, the Remainder is 16 Shillings.— 
Uafi.lv, 27 Pounds fubtrafted from 44 Pounds, there 
remain j 7. 

If a greater Number be required to be fubtrafted 
from a Id's, it is evident the Thing is impofiible.—■ 
The Ids Number therefore, in that Cafe, is to be 
fubtrafted from the greater, and the Defeft to be 
noted by the negative Charafter, e. g. If 1 am re¬ 
quired to pay 8 Pounds, and am only Mailer of 3 ; 
when the 3 are paid there will flill remain 5 behind j 
winch arc to be noted.—5. 

Subtraction is proved by adding the Remainder 
to the Subtrahend, or Number to be fubtrafted ; 
for if the Sum be equal to the Number whence 
the othtr is to be fubtrafted, the Subtraction is jufily 
performed. For Example, 

156 11 3 i 

21 17 2 -* 

- -- ■ - ■ ■ 

134 14 O i 

156 II 3 i 

A Few Examples more, will make this Rule plain. 
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s. 
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/. 
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OO 
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10 
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18 
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16 
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Proof 

1240 

14 

"I 
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10 
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s 
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00 
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O 

Paid in. all 

49?5 

09 
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0255 

07 

09 

X 

■ 

Proof 

5240 

17 

09 
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Queflions to cxercife Addition and Subtraction,' 

Sueji. 1. Two Perfons A. and B. have two Sums 

of Money ; A. has 3456 /. and B. 
2195/. lys. 4 d. what is the Dif; 
ference ? 

1. s. d. 

3456 o o 
2195 17 4 


Anjwcr, 12.60 2 8 

Queft. 2. Two Perfons are of different Ages, A. and 

B. the Age of A. is 65, the Difference 
of their Ages is 34, what is the Age 
of Bi 

6S 

34 

Ai/fivcr. 31 

* 

Qttcji. 3. What Number is that which being added 

to 248 makes the Sum to be 309 ? 

309 

248 

Afifivcr. 61 

Qucft, 4. A certain Perfon born in the Year 1660, 

liovv old is he ? 

1741 

1660 


If a Sum of Money be lent, and Payment thereof 
made at divers Times, and you would know what is 
in* i in thofc Cafes you muft firfl add up the fcveral 
Payments into one Sum, and fuberaft that Sum from 
the Sum lent, and the Remainder will fhew what is 

due ; an Example or two will make it eafy and 
plain. 


Aufwcr, 81 

Sjucft, 5, A Monument built in the Year 146b 

how long is that fince, reckoning 10 

this prcfcnt Year 1741 ? 

1741 

1402 
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gueft. 6. The greatefi: of two Numbers 2400, their 

Difference is 1472, what is the leffer 
Number ? 

2400 

1472 

An fiver. 928 

The third great Rule in drithmetick is Multiplication, 
which is the Art of multiplying one Number by an¬ 
other, to find out the Produft.- Multiplica¬ 

tion confifts in finding fome third Number out of 
two others given; wherein one of the given Numbers 
is contained, as often as Units is contained in the other. 
Or jMultiplication is the finding what will be the Sum 
of any Number added to itfelf, or repealed as often 
as there are Units in another.-So that Multiplica¬ 

tion of Numbers is a compendious Kind of Addition. 
Thus the Multiplication of 4 by 5, makes 20, i. e . 
four Times five amounts to twenty. 

The fir ft Things to be confidered in Multiplication 
are the Multiplicand , the Multiplier , and the Pro - 
duff. 

The Multiplicand is the Number given to be mul¬ 
tiplied ; and is ufually, for Method-Sake, the great- 
eft of the two given Numbers. 

The Multiplier is that by which the Multiplicand is 
multiplied, and is ufually the lead Number. 

The Produff is the Number arifing by the Multi¬ 
plication, and it contains the Multiplicand as often as 
the Multiplier contains Units. 

The Multiplicand, or the Number to be multiplied, 
is to be placed over that whereby it is to be multi¬ 
plied ; and the Faffum or Produff under both. An 
Example or two will make the Procefs of Multipli¬ 
cation eafy. Suppofe I would know the Sum 269 
multiplied by 8, or 8 Times 2 69. 


Multiplicand 

269 

Multiplier 

8 

Product 

2t 5 2 


The Factors, i. e. the Multiplicand and Multiplica- 
tor being thus difpofed, and a Line drawn underneath, 
as in the Example, I begin with the Multiplicator 
thus, 8 Times 9 makes 72, fet'down 2, and carry 7 
Tens, as in Addition*, then 8 Times 6 makes 48, 
and 7 I.carried, 55 ; fet down 5, and carry 5 ; lajlly , 
8 Times 2 makes 16, and with 5 I carried, 21, which 
I put down: So ascoming .to number the feveral Fi¬ 
gures placed in Order, 2, 1, 5, 2, I find the Pro¬ 
duff to be 2152. 

Now, fuppofing the Faffors exprefling Things of 
different Species, viz. the Multiplicand, Men or 
Tards, and the Multiplier Pounds *, the Product will 
be of the lame Species with the Multiplier j thus die 
Produft of 269 Men, or Yards, multiplied by 8 
Pounds or Pence, is 2152 Pounds or Pence ; fo many 
of thefe going to the 269, at the Rate of 8 a-Piece. 

If the Multiplicator confifts of more than one Fi¬ 
gure, the whole Multiplicand is to be added to itfelf, 
firftj as'bften as the Right Hand Figure of the Multi- 
frews, then as often as the next Figure of the 
Multiplicator fhews, and fo on. For Example let it 

he required to multiply 3084 by 36, the Work will 
Jtnnu thus; 

3084 

3 <> 


18504 

9252 


111024 

Jf or ^ Times 4 is 24, I write 4 under the Line, 
c rc ‘ crve 2 in Mind for the two Tens * then. I fay 


6 Times 8 is 48, unto which if I add 2 kept in Minch 
the whole is 50, wherefore faying, 6 Times o is no¬ 
thing, but the 5 I carried in Mind is 5, which is 
likewife fet under the Line in the next Rank 5 again 6 
Times 3 is 18, which I write wholly down, fo that 
the particular Product arifing from the multiplying 
Figure 6, is 18504. In like Manner proceeding with 
the multiplying Figure 3, the particular Product arifing 
will be 9252. Lajlly , Thefe feveral Produdls being 
placed in due Order, and added together, will give 
111024, which is the total Produdt arifing from the 
Multiplication of 3084 by 36, as it appears by the 
Operation here above. 

The Produifl arifing from each Figure of the Multi¬ 
plicator multiplied into the whole Multiplicand, is to 
be placed by itfelf in fuch a Manner, that the firft cr 
Right Hand Figure thereof may ftand under that Fi¬ 
gure of the Multiplicator, from which the faid Pro- 
du£t arifes. This Difpofuion of the Right Hand Fi¬ 
gure of each Product, being always of the fame Deno¬ 
mination with that Figure of the Multiplicator , from 
which it arifes, for Example. 

Multiplicand 421 
Multiplicator 23 

■ i 1 1 

Particular Product of 5.21 x 3 1263 
Particular ProduS: of 421 x2 842 

The total Product 9 683 


Thus the Figure 2 in the Product 842 is of the De¬ 
nomination of Tens, as well as the Figure 2 in Lite 
Multiplicator 5 for 1 x 20 (thac is the 2 of 23) = 20, 
or 2 put in the Place of Tens, or lecond Place. Hence 
if either of the Factors have one or more Cyphers on 
the Right Hand, the Multiplication may be perform¬ 
ed without regarding the Cyphers, *riil the Product of 
the other Figures be found ; to -which they are to be 
then affixed on the Right: And if the Multiplicators 
have Cyphers intermixed, they need not to be regard- 
• ed at all. Inftances of each follow: 


12 

01 



358 

6|ooo 


12 o 


2148 000 


I 

I 


o 

o 


24 

3 


00 

0 


10 o 


72 000 



* 


8013 

5006 

48078 

4006500 

40113078 

Thus much oft Multiplication, where the Multipli- 
cator confifts wholly of Integers, in the Practice where¬ 
of it is fuppofed, tlie Learner is apprized of the Product 
of any of the nine Digits multiplied by one another, 
cafily learnt from the common Table, called Pythago¬ 
ras or Multiplication Table, which is a Square formed 
of a hundred lefier Squares or Cells, containing the 
Product of feveral Digits or fimple Numbers, multi¬ 
plied by each other. 

As it is abfolutely neceflary, that thofe who learn 
Arithmetic):, fhould have the feveral Multiplications , 
contained in this Table, by Heart, we have thought fit 
to iubjoin it here; with an Example to fhew the 
Manner of ufing it. 
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PvTUAGORAS, 

« 


I 
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Pythagoras, or Multiplication Table. 


1 I 

2 

• 

3 

■ 4 

5 

6 

7 

, 8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

lO 

1 2 

*4 

16 

18 

20 

*■> 

1 ^ 

6 

9 

! 12 

*5 

18 

21 

2 4 

2 7 

30 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

3 2 

3 6 

40 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

?o 

35 

40 

45 

50 

6 

j 2 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

6 3 

70 

8 

16 

24 

3 2 

4 ° 

48 

5 6 

64 

7 2 

So 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

6 3 

72 

81 

90 

1 10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

8 0 

90 

1 ioo| 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppofe ic were required to know the Product of 
6 multiplied by 8, look ior 6 in the fir ft horizontal 
Column, beginning with one*, then look for 8 in the 
firft perpendicular Column, beginning likewife with 
i ; the Square or Cell, wherein the perpendicular 
Column from 6 meets with the horizontal one from 
8, contains the Product required, viz. 48. Suppofe 
likewife it were required the ProduCt of 5 multiplied 
by 7, look for 5 in the firft horizontal Column, be¬ 
ginning with r, then look for 7 in the firft perpendi¬ 
cular Column, beginning likewife with 1 ; the Square 
wherein the perpendicular Column from 7, meets 
with the horizontal one from 5 contains the Product 
required, viz. 35. 

There are alfo fome Abbreviations in this Art.- 

Thus, to multiply a Number by 5, you need only add 

a Cypher to it, and then halve it.--To multiply 

by 15 do the fame, then add both together the 

Sum is the Product. 

Where the Multiplicator is not compofed wholly of 
Integers \ as it frequently happens in Bufinefs, where 
Pounds are accompanied with Shillings and Pence •, 
Yards with Feet and Inches *, the Method of Pro¬ 
cedure, if you multiply by a fingle Digit, is the 
fame as in fimplc Numbers, only carrying from one 
Denomination to another, as the Nature of each Spe¬ 
cies requires. For Example, To multiply 123 1 . 
14 s. 9 d. 3 q. by 5, fay 5 x 3 ^ = 15 q, that is 3d 
3 q. write down the 3 q. and proceed, laying, 5x9 
— 45 d, That is 3 j. 9 d. fet down the 9 d. and pro¬ 
ceed in the fame Manner through the reft. 

If you multiply by two or more Digits, the Methods 
of Procedure are as follow. Suppofe I have bought 
37 Ells of Cloth at 13 /. 16 s. 6 d. per Ell, and would 
know the Amount of the whole. 1 firft multiply 
37 Ells by the 13 /. in the common Method of Multi¬ 
plication by Integers , leaving the two Products with¬ 
out adding them up •, then multiply the fame 37 Ells 
by 16 Shillings, leaving, in like Manner the two Pro¬ 
ducts without adding them. Lajlly, I multiply the 
lame 37 by the 6 d. the Product whereof 222 d. 
which divided by 12 gives i 8 s. 6 d. and this added 
to the Product ol the 16 s. the Sum will be 610 J. 6 d. 
the Amount of 37 Ells, at 1 6 s. and 6 d. the Ell. 
LcJlly, the 6 jo s. 6 d. are reduced into Pounds, by 
dividing them by 20 i upon adding the whole, the 
Amount of 37 Ells at 13 /. 16 s. 6. will be found as 
in the following. 


37 Ells 

at 13 /. 


37 Ells 
at 16 s. 


j 1 j 


37 


10 6 


222 

37 


18 6 


Prod. 511 106 6 jo 0 


37 Ells 

at 6 d. 


2 22 


Or thus: Suppofe the fame Queftion ; reduce the 
13 /. i6j. into Shillings, the Amount will be 276 5, 
reduce 276 s. into Pence, adding 6. the Amount will 
be 3318 d. multiply the 37 Ells by 3318 d. the A- 
mount will be 122766^. which divided by 12, and 
the Quotient 10230 j. 6 d. reduced into Pounds by 
cutting off the laft Figure on the Right, and takino- 
Half of thofe on the Left, yields 511 /. 10 s. 6d, 
the Price of the 37 Ells, as before. 

The Proof of Multiplication, as is commonly 
ufed, is by calling away the 9’s out of the Multiply 
cand , Multiplicator, and Product ; but this Proof be. 
ing very erroneous, as is evident to all fuch as know 
the Rule, I fhall therefore, forbear fhewing that Me¬ 
thod, by Rea Ion the true Proof of Multiplication, is 
by Divifion, and Divifion by Multiplication for as 
Multiplication increaies, fo Divifion decreafesj a $ 
it will appear by the following Definition of D/. 
vifion. 

Division, which is the laft of the four great Rules 
in Arithmetick, is that whereby we find how often a 
lels Quantity is contained in a greater ; and the Over- 
plus-, Divifion being nothing tlfe, in Reality, but a 
compendious Method of Subtraction ; its EffcCt being 
to take a Id’s Number from another greater, as often 
as poftible *, that is, as oft as it is contained therein. 
There are therefore three Numbers concerned in D/‘- 
vifion, viz. 1. The Dividend. 2. The Divifor. 
3. The Quotient. 

The Dividend , is the Number given to be divided 
into eqinl Parts. The Divifor is the - Number, by 
which the Dividend is to be divided ; that is, it is 
the Number that fhews into how many equal Parts 
the Dividend muft be divided. The Quotient is the 
Number which difeovers how often the Divifor is 
contained in th t Dividend, which is the Number pro¬ 
duced by the Divifion -, fo, if 40 were given to be 
divided by 8, the Number produced would be 

Dividend 

Divifor 8) 40 (5 Quotient 

40 


This Method muft be obferved in every Divifion ; 
Firft, To afk how many. Secondly, Multiply, third¬ 
ly, SubtraCl. For Example: Let it be required to 
divide 88 by 4, firft write down the Dividend, and 
then draw a Parenthefis, and place the Divifor on 
the left Hand thereof, then draw a Line under the 

Dividend Thus, 


Dividend 

Divifor 4) 88 (22 Quotient 

8 • 



o 

Thus having placed a Parenthefis at each End of the 
Dividend , that on die left Hand lor the Divtjor, and 
that on the right for the Quotient ; then if the Divifor 
be a fingle Figure, fubferibe a Point under the firft Fi¬ 
gure o( the Dividend towards the left Hand, and> atk 
how often the Divifor 4 is contained in the Dividend 
8 ; the Anfwer is 2, wherefore I write 2 in the dJfO" 
tient', then multiplying the Divifor 4 by 2 » ^ 

Number placed in the Quotient ) the Product is » 
which I place orderly under the Dividend 8 •, and li¬ 
ter a Lane is drawn underneath the Prod iCl» I fijbtra 

it from the Dividend 8, and place the Remainder un 
demeath the Line. Then proceed and place anome 
Point under the next Place of the Droid end, to wort 
the Right Hand, and bring down the Figure or Cy¬ 
pher ftanding in that Place to the Remainder* 
is, fet it next after it, fo the whole will be a neW ‘ 
vicinal : Thus a Point being placed under the other 0, 

3 
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\ write down 8 next after o, to wit, on the Right 
Hand of the Remainder o ; fo is 8 a new Dividual or 
Number, whereof the fecond Queftion mud beafked, 
and the Work will Hand thus: « 

4) 8 8 (22 

8 . 


08 

8 


A new Dividual being brought down, which is 8, 
renew the Queftion, and afk how often 4 is contain’d 
in 8 • the Anfwer is 2, wherefore I write 2 in the 
Quotient; then multiplying theDivilor 4 -by 2, the 
pToduft is 8, which I place under the Dividual 8, 

and after a Line is drawn, I fubtraft the Produft S, 

from the Dividual 8, and there being no Remainder, 
1 place o under the Line: So the whole Work is 
finifhed, the Quotient is found 22. Wherefore I fay 
that if 88 Pounds were to be divided among four 
Perfons, the Share of each will be 22 Pounds. 

The Operation is a great deal more difficult, when 
the Divilor confifts of two, three, or feveral Figures ; 

though it depends on the fame Rules; for Example. - 

Let it be required to divide 8964S7 by 648, or, 
which is all one, to divide 896487 into 648 equal 

p a rts* 

Fir ft a Table mud be made, to /hew, at firft Sight, 
any Product of the Divifor, it being taken twice, thrice, 
or any Number of Times under ten. To having writ¬ 
ten down the Divifor itfelf 648, and drawn a Line 
on the Right-hand thereof, I place 1 on the Right- 
hand of the Line dire&ly againft the Divifor ; then 
underneath the Divifor 648, I place the double 
thereof which is 1296, and place the Figure 2 di- 
reftly againft the laid double on the other fide of 
the Line ; again by multiplying the Divifor 648 by 
3, the Sum is 1944, this triple 1 place under the 
double, and place 3 on the other Side of the Line 
right againft the triple; and fo proceeding, in like 
manner, with the quadruple, quintuple, fextuple, 
tde, to the noncuple of the Divilor: 


P 

CD 


Divifor 64.8 

1296 

1944 

2592 
324° 

3888 

4*36 

S 184 

{.5832 


t 

< 


«D 

CJ 


, 9 ^ 

s 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


64 S' 

10 
64 So 


Now lor a Proof of the faid Table, adding the 
iaft Number thereof, to wit 5832, which 
was found to be nine times the Divifor, ro 
the Divifor 648, I find the Sum to be 6480, 
which is ten times the Divifor, as you may 
fee in the Margcnt ; wherefore I conclude 
the Table is true, becaufe the lad Number 


to VJV4V) - - - — 

thereof is derived from all the fu peri or’ Numbers. 

The principal Method of Divifion (which to thofe 
who have the Multiplication Table by Heart, is cafy 
enough) is when the Divifor confifts of more Places 
than one, to fet out fo many Figures on the Left- 
hand of the Dividend for a Dividual , and then put 
a Point under the Figure of the Dividual , which 
Linds next to the Right-hand. Then feck how often 
the fir ft Figure towards the Left-hand of the Divi - 
f 0, \ is contained in the fir ft Figure towards the Lefc- 
hand of the laid Dividual, and place the Anfwer in 
Le Quotient, Then multiply the whole Divifor by 
the fiici Figure fo placed in the Quotient., and place 
the Produft in order under the Dividend. Which 
done, fubtradt the faid Produft from the Di- 
V! dual, placing the Remainder under the Line. Then 
F lt » Point under the next Figure of the Dividend) 


and annex it to the Remainder , fo you have a new 
Dividual , in which you are to proceed as lhall be di¬ 
rected. For Example. 

Let it be required to divide S904 by 42, here the 
given Number being djfpofed of, as before directed, 
will Hand thus •, 

42)8904 ( 

Then becaufe there are two Figures in the Divi- 
for , therefore you muft take the two fir ft Figures on 
the Lefc hand of the Dividend for a Dividual , which 
is 89, putting a Point under the 9. Then I alk 
how often the firft Figure 4 is contained in the firlt 
Figure 8, the Anfwer is two times, wherefore I mul¬ 
tiply 2 in the Quotient by 42, the Divifor and the 
Produft is 84, which 1 place directly under 89, and 
fubtraCt it, and there will remain 5. Then I puc 
a Point under the next Figure, which is o, and an¬ 
nex it to the Remainder 5, and it makes 50 for 
a new Dividual , and the Operation will (land as 
follows ; 

42) 8904(21 
84. . 


So 


Afking afterwards how often I can have 4 in 5, 
the Anfwer will be 1, which I place in the Quotient , 
and multiply the Divifor 42 by 1 which makes 42* 
which 1 place under 50, and fubtrafb it from 50, 
and there will remain 8, which I place in order un¬ 
der the Line, and thereto annex the next Figure of 
the Dividend which is 4, and then it makes 84 for 
a new Dividual , and then the Operation will iland 
as follows; 

42)8904(212 

84.. 


5 ° 

42 


84 

84 


For a Conclufion, I afic how often 4 is contained in 
8, and the Anfwer will be 2 times, wherefore I put 
2 in the Quotient, and thereby multiply the Divifor 
42 by 2, which makes 84, and by fubirafting 84 
from 84 the Remainder is nothing, and the Opera¬ 
tion is ended ; fo that if I divide 8904 Pounds 
amongft 42 Perfons, each Perfon muft have 212 
Pounds. 

Whenever the Produft of the ’Multiplication by the 
Divifor is greater than the Dividual from which it 
ought to be fubtraffed, Inch Produft muft be ft ruck 
out ; and a Idler Figure is to be placed in the Quo¬ 
tient, for you cannot fubir.idt a greater Figure from 
a Idler. For Example, if it be required to divide 
4763585 by 587, becaufe the Divifor 587, is bigger 
than the Dividual 476, I therefore put my Point to 
3, then the Dividual becomes 4763, from which 
caking the Divifor 587 out of the Dividual, I find 
it 8 times (for 9 times is too much) fo placing in 
the Quotient, and having multiplied the Divifor 
thereby, which is 4696, and fubrrading it out of 
4763, the Remainder is (y, to which, by putting 
a Point to 5, then I have 675 for a new Dividual , 
and fo proceeding according as before raughr, your 
Quotient will be 8 115, and 80 for the Remainder. 


F f f 


Thus 
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Thus 5S7)4763585(8n5 

4696... 


675 

587 


888 

587 


3 °iS 
2935 

80 the Remainder. 


There is another Method of Divifion, preferable 
to any common Way of dividing, 
of Figures, where the Steps of the Divifion are fo 
confounded, by a promifcuous Multiplication and 
Divifion, that if any Error happens, it can fcarce be 
corrected without beginning the Work a-new •, but 
in this, explained underneath, the particular MuT 
tiplications, Subtractions and Remainders , which be¬ 
long to every Figure of the Quotient, are fo diftindly 
and clearly fet down, that if an Error happen it 
may eafily be reformed. As for Example. 

Eet it be required to divide 791001025)5 by 
59746; the Operation will (land thus: 


59 746)791 °° 10-950 3 2 3 9 3 

5974 6 . 

- 132393 

193541 597 *f 6 Dtviior 

179238 -' 

--- 794353 

i43 0 3o 5 2 957 2 

119492 926751 

•-- 119157 

235382 661965 

i79 2 33 - 


Quotient mult, by 


561449 

5377 ^4 


7909952178 

53117 Remainder added 


7910010295 Proof 


2 37355 

179238 


58117 Remainder. 


We mull' obferve that there are to be as many 
Points in the Dividend, as there are Figures in the 
Quotient, as in this Example, you have fix Points 
in the Dividend and fix Figures in the Quotient. 

Divifion is proved by multiplying the Quotient by 
the Divifor , or the Divifor by the Quotient , and 
adding what remains of the Diviftcn , if there be any 
thing. If tlie Sum be found equal to the Dividend , 
the Operation is juft, otherwife there is a Miflake. 

Thefc lour great Rules, viz. Addition, Subtraction , 
Multiplication and Divifion , are the foundation of 
all thofe other Operations in Aritbmetick , I am going 
to clt mon(Irate and elucidate, beginning by Re¬ 
duction, which is the converting of Money, 
Weights, or Mcaiures, into the lame Value in other 
Denominations; lor Inftance, Pounds into Shillings 
and Pence; and Shillings and Pence into Pounds. 

Reduction is of two Kinds: \Jl, Defending , 
when a Quantity is to be brought from a higher De¬ 
nomination to a lower. This is done by confidcring 
how many of the lefs next Denomination are con- 
ramed in the next greater belore, and by that Num¬ 
ber multiplying the greater. Thus Pounds are reduced 
into Shillings by multiplying by 20 ; Shillings into 
P< nee by multiplying by 1?., and Pence into Far¬ 
things by multiplying by 4. 

2d, Amending, when a lower Denomination is to 
be mimed rn an higher. 'This is done by Divifion. 
Thefc two Kinds ol Reduction will be confirmed by 
the following Examples. 


Example of the Defending Redu&ion. 

If I am afk-d how many Farthings there are in 
564 Pounds, 1 muft firft multiply the 564 by 20, 
the Product whereof will be 11280 Shillings; then 
proceed to multiply the Shdlings by 12, for the Re- 
dudion of them into Pence, and the Produd will be 
135360 Pence, which being multiplied by 4, will 
produce 54144° farthings. 

564 

20 


Shillings 



22560 

11280 


135360 Pence 

4 


541440 


Farthings 


Example of the Afcending Reduction. 

In order to perfed this Operation, you muft divide 
the leaft by fo many of its Denomination as are con¬ 
tained in the next greater ; Thus 24720 Pence divided 
by 12, and the Quotient by 20, give 103/. If there 
remains any thing in each Divifion, it is refprftiveiy 
either oild Pence, or Shillings: Tnus 67 13 reduced, 
give 27/. 19J. sd- Cut off the Laft, the reft are the 

Pounds required. 

If I be ufked in 541440 Farthings how many 
Pounds (which is the Reverie of the Example for the 
Defending Reduction) the Operation will Hand thus. 

12) 2)0) 

4)541440(135360(112810 

4. 12-—-- 

— - 564 Pounds anfwcr’d 


14 

12 


15 

12 


21 
20 


14 

12 


33 

2 4 

96 

96 


24 

24 

00 


00 


To expedite the Pradice, feveral compendious 
Ways of Reduction have been invented. I hus Yards 
art* turned into Ells, by fubtrading a fifth, and into 
Ells Flcmifh by adding a Fifth. Rils E'nnflo are re¬ 
duced into Yards by fubtrading a Quarter. Ej s 
Flemif reduced to Ells Engl f by muh iplying by C 
and cutting off the right-hand Figure. Great F»un is 
of Silk of 24 Ounces, are reduced to Pounds ol 10 
Ounces, by adding one Half. Pounds ol 16 Ounces 
into Pounds of 24, by lubtrading one Third. 

Tare and Tret is alfo another Kind of Reduction. 

Tare is an Abatement or Deduction on the Pik^ 
a Commodity, on account of the Weight ol C it. •» 
Calks, Bags, Frails, &c. The Calk*, Clu-lK 01 'V‘V 
ever elfe contains the Commodity, is aim caller > t; J • 
Tret is an Allowance made, in Commerce, Dr 
Waftc, or the Daft, that may be mixed 
Commodity ; which is always 4 Pounds m eu y 

104 Pounds. , . n i: 

The Tare is very different in different MV r( '• ' ^ 

7.cs : In fome there is none at nil allowed. lc ‘ 
Thing much mure regarded in Holland chan fff 
land , or elfe where. M. Ricartl treating ol 110 ' |CC 
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2.0? 


nerce of Amfterdam, obfcrves, that the Tares are one 
S he moft conftderable Articles a Merchant is to be 
;„red withal, if he would trade with Security. 

theV-« is, as it were, regulated by 
but generally, to aviod all Diipuce, the 

Raver and Seller make a particular Agreement about 
: y ftall here add from the toremencioned Au- 
ir u ' _ r ome Inftances of T are allowed ac Amfierdam . 
th sLnifi Wool is fubjeft to a Kind of double Tare *, 
r c r o- c hey dedu£t the Tare marked on the Bales, 
fnd after that 24 Pounds Tare for every 175 Pounds 
xVeivht befides the Rebate for prompt Payment. 
Indeed for the common Wools, the Seller will lel- 
dom allow above 14 per Cent, for the whole ‘Iare ■, 
for which Reafon the Bargain is to be agreed on be- 

! ° re ' r Roman Allum is 4 lb. per Sack. 

Irijh , &c. Butter, 20 per Cent . 
o | Crude Borax, 15 lb. per Cent . 

£ J Cinnamon, 17 lb. the Burthen. 

* * Capers 33 lb. per Cent . 

White Pepper, 40 lb. per Barrel. 

[ Black Pepper, 5 lb. 

But to reduce Tare and Tret into Practice with 
regard to Arithmetick *, if I be afked, for Example, 
in 43C. 3 qrs. i±lb. Tare 3 C. 3 qrs. 17 lb. how 
many Pounds neat * I proceed thus: 

C. qrs. 

48 3 14 Grofs 

3 3 00 Tare deduced 

45 0 14 

4 

f 

180 Quarters 
28 



5054 Pounds neat 

C. qrs. lb. 

112)5054(45 0 *4 neat 

448 ‘ 

574 

560 

14 

Which Pounds neat being divided by 112, gives 
me 45 C. o qrs. 14 lb. neat Weight. 

Or this other Quedion : In 145^ 2 qrs. 16 lb. 
Tare 14 per Hundred, Tret 4 per 104, how many 

1 * __ - « ■ • • 1 • . 1 C 1 


lowing Manner : 

C. qrs. lb. 

c. 

qrs. i 

145 2 l6 

*4 5 

2 I 

4 



582 Quarters 

580 


28 

*45 


4662 

2030 

allow 

1165 

9 

16312 /A Subtle 

2039 


2039 lb. Tare 

- - 


• 

14273 Remainder 

627 lb. Tret 

26)i63i2( 

-- 

1 5 b * * 

13646 lb. neat 

— 

7 i 

I divide the Pounds 

, by 

52 

Subtle, by 26, became 


4 Pounds is the 

26 th 

192 

of 104 the Allowance 

182 

always given for 'Tret. 

10 


16 lb. 


C. qrs. 
112)13646(121 3 

112 * ’ 


lb. 

IO 


Or the Pounds neat being 
divided by 112, makes 
121 C. 3 qrs. 10 lb. neat 

Weight. 


244 
2 4 


<r> 

JL, 


200 
I 12 


94 . 

And thus of all other Commodities, or Merchan¬ 
dizes, in Proportion. 

The Rule of Three Direct, (alfo called, the 
Golden Rule, and the Rule of Proportion) is the next 
which talk under our Confuienicton. 

The Rule of Three teaches how to find a fourth 
proportional Number, to three others given. 

In this Rule we mud always obferve, in Racing 
the Queftion, to make our firft and third Number be 
of one Denomination, and the lecond Figure being 
the Suppofnion, mud, after the Operation, be found 
in the fame Degree, with the iourth Number fought. 
"We mull alfo make our firft and third Numbers both 
of one kind. Then go unto the fecond or middle 
Number, and reduce that into the lowed Value 
there named ; then multiply cur fecond Number un¬ 
der our third, making that Number our Dividend , 
and divide by our fir ft Number, and the Quotient 
of our Divijion aniwers the Queftion demanded ; and 
is always of the fame Denomination with our fecond 
Number, whether Pounds, Shillings, Pence, or Far¬ 
things, or any other Name or Kind whatever*, which 
if it fhall happen to be of any greater Number, 
whether of Weight, Me a lure, or Time, we may re¬ 
duce them into its losveft Value, by the Rule 0 {Re¬ 
duction before taught. 

Qyeft. If three Degrees of the Equator contain 70 
Leagues, how many do 360 Degrees, the Circum¬ 
ference of the Earth, contain? 

The Rule is this: Multiply the fecond Term 70, 
by the third 360, divide the Prcduft 25200 by the 
firft Term 3, the Quotient 8400 is the fourth Term 
required. 

The Ufe of this Rule is of vaft Extent both in 
common Life, and the Sciences *, but has no Place 
but where the Propoition of the given Numbers is 
known. Suppofe, for In fiance, a large Vcflel full 
of Water to empty it felf by a little Apperture*, and 
fuppofe three Gallons to flow out in a Minute ; and it 
Were required to know in what Time 100 Gallons 
would be thus evacuated: Here indeed are three 
Terms given and a fouich required, but as it is evi¬ 
dent from Experience, that Water flows fafter at firft 
than afterwards, the Quantity of flowing Water is 
not proportional to the Time; and therefore the 
Quedion does not come under the Rule of Three. 

The Things which come under Commerce are 
proportionable to their Prices ; twice as much of any 
Commodity coding twice as much Money, &V. 
The Price therefore, of any Quantity of a Commo¬ 
dity being given, the Price ol any other Quantity 
of the fame, or Quantity ol the Commodity an- 
fwering to any other given him, is found by the 
Rule of Three. For Example, If 3 lb. coft 17 ; r. 
what will 30 lb. coft ? Since as 3 lb. are to 30 lb. lb 
is the Value of the former 17 s. to the Value of the 
Latter. The Quedion Hands thus: 

lb. s. lb. 

3 --- 17 - 3 o 

17 


210 

30 


8 /. TO .v. 


3) 510 ( I 7 ° 


Again, 
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Again, if 3 Pounds be bought for 17 s. how many 
will 170J. buy-, fince as 17 s. is to iyos, fo are 3 
Pounds to the Pounds required : The Number will 
be found thus : 


s. lb. s. 

! 7 - 3 - 17 ° 

3 

5 * 

00 


If the given Terms be heterogeneous, i. e. have 
broken Numbers among them, they do not bear the 
fame Proportion to each other with the Things they 
exprefs bear. They mull therefore be reduced to 
homogeneous ones, or to the lame Denomination, as 
Pounds into Shillings, &c. as l have obferved already. 
For Example ; If 3 lb. and 4 oz. coll is. 4 d. what 
will 2 lb. coll. The Operation will run thus: 


lb. 

0 

Oz. 

s. 

_ /> 

d. 

lb. 

i 



4 


16 


12 


16 

53 


28 


32 





28 


256 

64 


52)896(17^. ;-i- 
5 - 

3 7 6 
3 64 

12 


In nnny Cafes of Commerce and Account, we have 
rnoi\ co m pc.'.d ions Ways of working Quell ions that 
come under the Rule of Three, than by the Rule itfelf, 
which by Reattrn ol their expediting Pra&ice, are 
called Practice, and con (Ik ire a particular Rule 
ol' them I elves ; especially where the firft Term is r, 
or Unity. Thele Practices are called Italian Prac¬ 
tices or Ufages, becaufe fir 11 introduced by the Mer¬ 
chants, and Negotiants of Italy, The mod ufeful of 
thele Practices are as follow. 

r. Since the Ule of the Rule of Three , is to find 
a fourth Proportional to three given Numbers, di¬ 
vide the fir ft and fecond, or the fir ft and third, by 
fume common Number, if that can be done exactly; 
and work with the Quotient in their Stead ; as in the 
fullowing Example. 


Pi ice of 3 lb. is 9 s. what is the Price of 7 lb ? 

3) 1 3 3 


Fecit 21 s. 


Price of 14 lb. is 16 s, 

7) 2 2)•— 

Fecit 13 j. 


what is the Price of 7 lb? 

1 


For Example, if 1 Ell coft 10 s. what coft 957 pjj. ; 

Fecit 47S l. ioj. 

3. If the firft or third Number be i, the other no 

exceeding large, and the Middle Term a Compote/ 
i. e. confifts of feveral Denominations; it may 5! 
wrought without Reduction thus: * " 

Price of 1 lb. is 3 s. 8 d. -J, what is the Price of 5 ft ? 

s. d. 

3 » i 

_5 

Fecit 18 7 i 

For four Farthings making a Penny, 5 Times 3 Far- 
things make 3 d. I and 12 Pence making One Shil- 
^ n g» 5 Times 8 Pence make 3 s. 4^. which with 3 1 
from the Place of Farthings, make 3 s. 7 d. Lafih 
five Times 3 s. make 15 s. and with the 3 s. from tile 

Place of Pence 1 3 s. the Price required therefore i? 

iS s. 7 d. i 

4. If the middle Term be not an Aliquot, but an 
aliquant Part, refolve the aliquant Part into its aliquot 
Parts; divide the middle Term by the feveral Alii 
quots, the Sum of the Quotient is the Anfwer. Non, 
Aliquant Part is that which will not meafure or dh 
vide any Number exactly, but fome Remainder will 
flil 1 ^ Eft. Or, an aliquant Parr, is that which be. 
ing taken any Number of Times, is always greater or 
letter than the whole. Thus 5 is an aliquant Part ol 
12 ; for being taken twice it falls Ihort; and when 
taken three Times it exceeds 12. 

For an Inftance of this Rule: 

If 1 Eil cofts 15 s. What cofts 124 Ells? 

v . i) 62 

Fecit 93/. 

5. If the firft or fccond Term be 1 ; and in the 
former Cafe the fecond or third ; in the latter the firft, 
be refolvablc into Factors ; the Operation may be per¬ 
formed in the Mind without writing down any Fi¬ 
gures ; as in the following Example : 

Price of 1 lb. is 241. What is 20 lb. 

4 4 

6 80 

__6 

Fecit 480 J. 24/, 

6. Where one of the given Numbers is 1, we have 
feveral compendious UTagcs to fave Multiplication and 
Divifion, e. gr. 

If 9 lb. cofts 20 s. What does 1 lb. 

♦ 

It is obvious the Sum required is had by adding to 
the tenth Part of 20 Shillings, viz. is. the ninth Part 
of that Tenth, viz. 3d. I and £ of a Penny; the An- 
Ever therefore is is. 3d. i and 4 . 


2. If the firft Term be r, and the fecond an aliquot 
Parc of a Pound, Shilling, or Penny ; divide the third 
by the aliquot Part; the Quotient is the Anfwer. 
Note , that the aliquot Part is fuch Part of any Num¬ 
ber or Quantity, as will exactly meafure it, without 
any Remainder. Or it is a Part, which being taken 
a certain Number of Times, becomes equal" to the 
whole or Integer. Thus 3 is an aliquot Part of 12, 
becaufe being taken lour Times, it will juft mca- 
iurc it. «. 


Again if 5/. cofts 45 s. what cofts j lb. 

Since 5 is half of io, the Double of the tenth Part 
of the given Price, viz, ios. (jd. 9 is the Sum re¬ 
quired. 

Again if 1 /. cofts 1 8d. What will u) lb. coft ? 

Since 19 = 20-1 ; from the given Priic doubled 
and incrcafcd by a Cypher, viz. 360, A, hr rail' the 
iimple 18, the Remainder is 342^, = 28/. 6 J. the 
Sum required. 
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7 If two Terms of the fame Denomination differ 
b y an Unit, we have a peculiar Kind of Compound, 
which will be clear from the following Examples, e.g. . 

If 5 lb. cofts 30 s. What will 4 lb. coft? 

Since the Price of 4 lb. is one fifth Part fhorc of chat 
of 5 lb- divide the given Price 30 by 5 *, the Quotient 
6 being fubtra&ed from the Dividend, the Remainder, 
viz. 24 s. is the Sum required. 

Again, if 8 lb. cofts 24 s. What cofts 9 lb. ? 

Since the Price of 9 lb. exceeds that of 8 by one 
eighth Part; divide the given Price 24 by 8, and add 
the Quotient 3 to the Dividend; the Sum 271s the 

Anfwer. 


2 T. --12- »100/. 

12 


2)12000(600 hit. 

But in Queftions of this Kind a fingle Rule of Three 
may do the Bulinels: For 300/. give the fame Intereft 
in 2 Years, which twice 300 give in one Year ; and 
12 Times 1000/. give the fame Intereft in one Year, 
that 1000 give in 12 : Omitting therefore the Cir- 
cumftances of Time fay, if twice 300 (chat is 600) 
give 3 61 . Intereft (in one Year) what will 12 Times 
1000 (chat is 12000) give (in one Year) ? 

600-12000-—36 

36 


8. Sometimes one may ufe feveral of thefe Com¬ 
pounds or Practices in the fame Queftion. e. gr. 

If 100lb. cofts 30/. 4 cl. What cofts 50 lb.? 
50)2.2. -- 

Fecit 15 j. 2 d. 

Again 60lb. cofts 4 s. What cofts 2520 lb. ? 

6 42 


24 6 

7 7 

168 1 . 

The Rule of Three Inverse, is where the 
natural Order of the Terms is inverted. As if 100 
Workmen build a Houle in 2 Years, in how long a 
Time will 200 Workmen build the fame? 

This is ufually confidered by the Writers of Arith¬ 
metick 9 and taught in the Schools as a particular Rule ; 
being wrought by multiplying the firft Term 100 by 
the fecond 2, and dividing the Produdt 200 by the 
third Term 200, the Quotient 1 is the Number re¬ 
quired. 

But there is no Necefficy for making a particular 
Rule for the Matter; this coming naturally enough 
under the former, by only ranging the Terms as the 
Nature of the Queftion requires. Thus it is evident, 
that as the Number of Men 200 is to ioo, fo is the 
Space 2 Years, wherein 100 build the Houfe, to the 
Space wherein 200 will build the fame. For the lefs 
Time the more Hands are required j the Queftion 
then will Band thus: 


72000 

36000 

6loo)432o|oo(72o/. hit. 

The next Rule , deferving our Notice, is that of 
Fellowjhip, which is a Rule of greac Ufe in ballancing 
Accompts amongft Merchants and Owners of Shipst 
where a Number of Perfons putting together a cr e ne- 
ral Stock, it is required to give every one his propor¬ 
tional Share of his Lofs or Gain. 

The Rule of Three feveral Times repeated is the Ba¬ 
fts of Fellowfhip, and fully anfwers all the Queftions of 
that Kind ; for as all the whole Stock is to the Total 
thereby gained or loft ; fo each Man’s particular Share 
is to its proper Share of Lofs or Gain. Wherefore 
the leveral Sums of Money of every Partner are to be 
gathered into one Sum for the firft Term ; the com¬ 
mon Gain or Lofs for the fecond and every Man’s 
particular Share fur the third ; and the Golden Rule to 
be wrought l'o many Times as there are Partners. 

There are two Cafes in this Rule, the one without , 
the other with Time. 

Fellowship without Time, is where the 
Quantity of Stock, contributed by each Perfon, is 
alone confidered ; without any particular Regard to 
the Length of Time, that any of their Monies were 
employed. An Example will make this Procefs 
eafy. 

A. B. and C. freight a Ship with 212 Ton of Wine ; 
A. laying out 1342 l. B. 1178/. and C. 630/. towards 
the fame the whole Cargo is fold at 32 /. per Ton ; 
Query, what fhall each Perfon receive? 


100 M. - zT. 

o 


200 AT. 


200)200(1 Tear. 

Compound Rule of Three, or Rule of five 
Numbers , is where two Rules of Three are required to 
be wrought, before the Number fought be found. As 
if 300/.in 2 Years yield 30/. Intereft, how much 
will 1000/. yield in 12 Years? 

Here the firft Thing to be done is to find by the 
Rule of Three , what Intereft 1000/. will give in 2 

Years 5 and then by the fame Rule what it will give 
111 12 Years ? 

Phis is confidered by the Writers, Ofr. of Arithmc - 
as a particular Rule , but without any Neccffity ; 
* double Operation folving it better, as in this 

Example: 

3 00 /.- 1000 /. —- 3 o hit. 

30 


Find the whole Produce of the Wine by multiply¬ 
ing 212 by 32, which yields 6784. Then adding 
together the feveral Stocks, 1342, 1148, and 630i 
which make 3150, the Work will Hand thus: 

034 2 

3150: 6784^ 1178 

2 630 

Proof 3150 

Barter is next in Order. Barter is the exchang¬ 
ing Wares for Wares, or one Commodity for another, 
for Example: 

Two Merchants barter, A. has 3 C. 2 Qrs. of Pep¬ 
per at 1 3 d. -I per lb. B, has Ginger at 15 d. per lb. 
I would know how much Ginger mull be delivered 
for the Pepper. The Procefs is thus; 




3|oo)3 oo |o o (i° o int. 
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If 1 lb. of Pepper cofts 1 

: 3 d. i. 

What will 

3 C. 2 Qrs. ? 


13 d.--£ 

3 C. 

2 Qrs. 

4 

4 


54 

H 


— 

28 



112 



28 


12 

392 


4)21168(5292(4413 

54 


•« • • ^||8 •« ■ ■ 



— 22(3 

1568 


49 

i960 


48 

*- 


* 

21168 


12 Anfwer 22/. 

3 s * 


12 



—■ Pepper. 



0 



If 15 d .4 buys 1 lb. of Ginger, what will 22/. 3 s. 

4 


20 

6r 


443 



12 

L. 


.. - . 

61)21264(348-4- St 


5316 

183.. Ginger. 


4 

296 


21264 

244 




524 

488 Anfwer 348 = J-J Pounds of Ginger 
-- mull be delivered lor the Pepper. 
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Another EXAMPLE. 

A. has 100 Pieces of Silk, which are worth but 3/. 
a-Piece in ready Money, yet he barters them with B. 
at 4/. per Piece, and at that Rate takes their Value of 
B. in Wools at 7/. iQs.pcrC. which are worth but 
61 . per C. in ready Money; The Question will be to 
know what Quantity of Wool pays for the Silks, and 
which of the two, A. or B. is the Gainer, and how 
much ? 

To which I anfwer 53 C. of Wools pay for the 
Silk, and A. gains ioL in Money by the Barter, 
Demonflrated thus: 

/. s . 1 . /. 

1. If 7 10-become 6, what will 4cfo 

luicit 320 

/. /. I 

2, IF 6 ready Money buys 1 of Wool, what will 320 
ready Money ? 

Anfwer . 53 C. ] of Wools. 

So it is evident that the true Weight of the Wool 
which B. delivered was 320/. for which he received 
only of A. the Worth of 300/. in Silks, and there¬ 
fore B. loulcs 20 /. by the Barter. 

Run at u, is alfo a very uleful Rule of Arithmetic^. 
Rebate is the Payment of fo much ready Money, in 
lieu of a Sum due at any Time to come, which put 
forth at Intereft for any luch Time, would become 
equal to that Sum, fo due, at any Time to come. .For 
Example: 

A Merchant, who is to receive 1080/. at 9 Months 

end, defires to have his Money immediately paid him, 


for which Courtefy he is willing to abate 8 per Cent 
per Ann. Intereft*, the Queftion is to find, how much 
prefent Money is equivalent to 1680/. rebatinog/ 
per Cent . The Rule is thus: 0 


As 1 Year or 12 Months, or $65 Days, is to the 
Raxe of Intereft propofed, fo -is the Time propofed 
the third Term, to find the fourth Number fought. 


Months /. Months. 


So if 12 



FLicit 6 \ % 


l l. 1 

Then if 106 Rebate come from, ioo, what will i68q 

l 100 

1 06) 1 6S GOO( 15 8 4 -p r*v 3 68,000 

106 .. . -__ 

% 

620 

530 

--* /. s. d. 

900 Anfwer 1584 18 6-1 

848 



s. d. 

■Al Facit 18 6 + % 


Which faid 1584/. 18 s. 6d*, which is the pre- 
fenc Money the Merchant muft receive, being de¬ 
duced from 1680, there remains the Money re¬ 
bated, viz . 


/. 

s. 

d. 

95 

1 

S l 

/. 

s. 

d. 

1680 

00 

0 

15S4 

18 

6 l- Subtract 

95 

1 

5 4 Money rebated. 




2. 


How much prefent Money is equivalent to a 
Rent or Annuity of 100/. a Year to conti¬ 
nue five Years, Rebate being made at the 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Intereft 

• 





106 

100 

100 • 

facet 

94 

06 

0 

112 

100 

100 

facit 

89 

05 

6 

118 

100 

100 

facit 

84 

08 

0 

124 

100 

100 

j acit 

80 

12 

2 

130 

100 

100 

J acit 

76 

18 

1 


very near 425 18 9 [■ 


So that by this Queftion it is manifeft there mull be 
computed the prefent Worth of 100/. due at the firfi: 
Year’s End 5 alfo the prefent Worth of 100/. due at 
the fecond Year’s End; and in like Manner, the 
third, fourth, and fifth Years, all which prefent par¬ 
ticular Worth being .added together, the Sum will be 
the Total above propounded, viz. 


/. 

very near 425 


s. (1. 

18 9 


This Rule leads us naturally into what is called 
it ter eft. 

Interest, is a Sum of Money reckoned for the 
..can and Forbearance of fome other Sum, lent lot, 
r due at, a certain Time, according to iome cei- 
iiin Rate ; in Refpe6l hereof the Sum lent or lorbmtt 
i called the Principal , becaufe it is the Sum that pro- 

„ creates 
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creates the Intereft, or from which the Intereft is rec¬ 
koned. 

Intereft is either fmvple or Compound. 

Simple Interest is that counted from the Prin¬ 
cipal only. This is eafily computed by the Golden 
Rule, either Simple or Compound , thus: 

* 

Let that which is the principal Caufe of the Intereft 
be put in the firft: Place, chat which betokeneth 
Time in the fecond Place, and the Remaining in the 
third. Under this conditional Parc place the two 
other Terms, each under its like, and there will be a 
Blank to fupply under one of thofe above, either un¬ 
der the firft, fecond, or third. 

1 . Months /. 

IOO 12 6 

5 ° °3 

Here the Blank will be under the third Place, mul- 
tiply the three laft for a Dividend, and the two firft 
for a Divifor , the Quotient of thefe gives the fixth ; 
that is, 6x50x3=900, and 100x12=1200. now 
1200)900.0(73=15 s . required. 

If the Demand had been, in how many Months 
would 50/. have gained 15 j. or if 100/. in twelve 
Months gains 61 . what fhall the Principal be that in 
three Months would gain 15 s. In thefe Cafes the 
Blank would have been under the firft or fecond 
Term; then by another Rule, multiply the firft, fe¬ 
cond, and laft for a Dividend, and the third and 
fourth for a Divifor-, the Quotient is the Anfwer. 

/. Months I. 

IOO 12 6 

3 75 = = r 5 

Then by the Rule 100x12x75=900.00 and 6x3 
= 18)900.(^0/. required. 


This Rule (hews Simple Intereft , and all that belongs 
to it, with Eafe, and was thus found : Put P for the 
Principal, T for the Time, and G. for the Gain in 
the Conditions, and p t g anfwering, it will be, 

P:G::t:p: ~ andT:G P ::t^ = 


g, which 


is the firft Rule; that is, multiply the three laft for a 
Dividend, and the two firft for a Divifor, and be- 

caufe Yjy = g, therefore G t p = TPg, and confe- 


quently t 
Rule. 



which is the fecond 


Compound Interest, is that which is counted 
both from the Principal, and the fimple Intereft for- 
born,, called alfo Intereft upon Intereft . 

This Sore of Intereft is commonly worked by Dcci - 
ml Aritbmdick ; but for the better undcrftarftling of 
Jt I ^all (late a few Queftions, to be performed by 
Vulgar Arithmetic^ For Example: 

If 500/. be put out at 6 /. per Cent, per Ann . rec¬ 
koning Intereft upon Intereft, what Money muft I 
receive then ? 


I /. 

300 at 6 per Cent. 

6 

iSjoo 00 

- - ’18 


s, d. 

00 o Principal 
00 o .1 mere It 


318 00 o Incrcafo the 

,-—* firft Year. 


1. s. d. /. 
318 00 o at 6 

6 


19 °3 00 o 

20 


I 60 

jl2 

l. 

s. 

d. 

7 20 

318 

00 

0 

4 

*9 

01 

7 

0 

00 

0 

337 

01 

7 Incrcafo the 


2d Year. 


1. s . d. 1. 

337 1 7at6 per Cent. 

6 


20 


22 

20 



449 

I 12 

■ 

l. 

s. 

d. 

5 

94 

337 

1 

7 


4 

20 

4 

5 -J 


3 |76 


357 

6 0 

l Increafc Third 


/. 

s. 

d. 1. 



357 

6 

0 i at 6 per Cent. 





6 



21 

|43 

16 

4 i 


• 


(20 





8 

76 




• 

,_ 

12 


l. 

s. 

d. 

9 

l6 


357 

06 

0 4 

1 

4 


21 

08 

9 

O 

166 


378 

14 

9 i Fourth Year. 


So that at the fourth Year’s End he muft receive 
for Principal and Intereft 378 /. 141. qd. 4. 

This Way qf Operation is more compendious than 
by the Rule of Three. 

Firft ftate your Queftion as beFore. If 100/, gain 
61 . what will 300/. your Principal? Multiply firft 
your Principal by your Intereft; that done, cut oil' the 
two firft Figures towards your Right Hand of die 
Pounds with a lane. Then multiply them by 20, 
12, and 4, and all above two Figures towards your 
Right Hand, carry over the Line to the Left, as you 
fee in the above-nvnd moil Example. 

Thus much for S' iplc and Compound Intereft ’till 
we come to Decim >1 Aru'metick, Ac prefent we’ll 
proceed to the Ex..h..nge ol Coins from one Country 
to another, which is doi c by Means of Bills of Ex¬ 
change, i. e. by giving Money in one City, and re¬ 
ceiving a Bill 10 entitle the Giver to receive the Value 
in another City •, to accompli Hi which, it is neccfiary 
a Merchant fhould know daily upon the Exchange, 
how the Equality or Par of Coins riles or falls; fince 
the Rifing, Falling, or Debafing of the Coins is fo 
fubjedt to change, efpecially in France anti other 
Countries. The Queftions on this Subjedfc may be 
worked by the Rule of Three. For Example : 

A Merchant delivered 530/. Sterling in London, at 
20;. per l. to receive the lame, by a Bill of Exchange, 
at Anftcnhim, the Exchange at thirty'three Shillings 
and I our pence Flemijh , for a Pound Sterling, l de¬ 
mand the fame in Flemijh Money. Note, That in the 
Stating of your Quc ft ion, your lirfl and third Nnm- 

be rn 


* 
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bers muft be both of one Kind 5 if the firft be Sterling 
Money, the third muft be Sterling *, if the firft be 
Flemijhy the third muft be Flemijh. Therefore I a lie 
if 20j. Sterling give 33 s. 4 d. vvhac will. 530/. 
Sterling ? 


Alligation Medial , is when from the fever! 
Quantities and Rates of divers Simples given J 
difeover the mean Rate of a Mixture compound h 
out of them. The feveral Cafes hereof, will Cam 
under the following Rules. For Example; e 



d. l. 

4-530 

20 


400 



10600 

400 


4240000 


12 

20)4240000(212000(176616 

40. 12.. . .- 

- - 8 8 316 


24 

20 


92 

84 



40 

40 


80 

72 . 



80 

72 


80 

72 



Anjwcr Flcm. 883/. 6 s. 8 d. 
Or thus fhorter; 


Of 5 Bufhels of Wheat at 2 s. 8 d. a Bufte] 
Bufhels of Rye at 2 s. per Bufhd, I would know h 0l y 

much the Bufhel lo mixed would ftand me in, the 
one with the other. 

To work this Rule, I muft multiply the Ingredient 
feverally by'their own Prices, and divide the Sum of 
thofe Products by the Sum of the Ingredients ft* 
Quotient anfwers the Queftion. 

Therefore repeating again the above-faid Example 
I demand how much that Miftling is worth ? Thus 
according to Rule, 

s. d. s. 

28 2 

5 9 


13 4 18 


5 Bufhels of Wheat 
9 Bulhels of Rye 
— add 
14 Divifor 

Then 376 divide by 14. Aufivn', z s. zd.{ 

12 s. d. 

H) 3 76 (c6| 224- 44 or £ 

28 • 24 


s. d. 

*3 4 

18 o add 

4 

12 


376 Dividend 


/. /. d. 

3) 53o at 33 4 

_33 

159° 

1590 


17490 
176 8 

1766(6 8 

883(6 8 

I afk farther at what Rate went the Exchange from 
London to Rotterdam , when I delivered 700 Pounds 
Sterling in London j and received in Rotterdam 1010 /. 
Flemifh ? 

9 

If 700/. Sterling make 1010/. FI cm ids ^ what will 

20 s. Sterling ? 

1. s. d. 

Facie per Rule of Three 1 8 10 ; 


1 

/. 

s. 

d. 


Proof 700 

ilt 01 

8 

icl 


J) 7 °° 

00 

00 

00 

8 s * of a /. ft 

8)140 

00 

00 

00 

6 d. r of 4 .r. 

8)140 

00 

00 

00 

3 d. [ of 6 d. 

2) 17 

00 

00 

00 

1 d. i [ 0 f 3 d. 

8 

15 

00 

00 

of 1 d. -1 

4 

°7 

06 

00 


0 

T 4 _ 

07 

00 


1011 

07 

01 

00 

Small Difference. 


From the Exi hinge we’ll proceed to Alligation , a 
Rule or Operation, whereby Qi left ions are rdolved, 
relating to the Mixture of Commodities or Ingre¬ 
dients, together with the Value, Elleft, &V. thereof 
in Compofjtion. 

Alligation is of two Kinds, Medial and Alternate. 

3 


96 2 

84 - 

12 

So that I conclude that a Bufhel of that Miftling 
may be afforded for 2 j. 2 d. -$•, or J Earth. Which 
is the Relolucion of the Queftion propofed. 

. In Alligation medial , the Proof of the Work is 
by comparing the total Value of the feveral Simples, 
with the Value of the whole Mixture ; and when 
thofe Sums agree, the Operation is perfeft j fo as in 
this Example. 

s. d. 

5 Bufhels of Wheat at 2 s. $ d. is - 13 4 ? j i 

9 Bufhels of Rye at 2 s. - 18 o j 


all which amounts unto 31 4 

which is likewife the Value of 14 Bufhels of Wheat 
at 2 s. 2 d. T -]-• For by the Rule of ‘Three, it* 
1 Bufhel coft 2 s. 2 d. what will 14 Bufhels? 

Anfiver , 31 s. 4 d. with the Fraction or J F-rtb. 

The Nature, Quality, &c. of the feveral li.g/e* 
dients of - a Mixture being given, to find the Tun* 
perament, or Degree of Finenefs’ rcfulring from fte 
whole. Place the feveral Quantities of the Mixture 
in Rows 5 ngainft which, place the feveral Qmiliucs 
or Fincnds *, then as the Sum of the Quantities is to 
their Prod lift, fo is Unity to the Quality or Fincnds 

of the Mixture. For Example, 

A Goldfmith has 8 lb Weight of Silver Bullion of 
7 Oz, fine, 15 lb, of 8 Oz. [■ fine, and 13 of 10 Oz. 
fine, and he would melt all together, and know 
what Finencfs a Pound weight ol that M.ils would 
come to ? 


lb, Oz. 
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lb. Oz. 
8 of 7 

7 


lb. Oz. 

2)15 of 8 
8 


lb. Ox. 
13 of 10 

10 


56 


120 


r 

7 r 


130 


127 i 


add 56 
127 i 
13° 

3'3 - 1 - 

2 


8 

*5 

*3 

3 6 

2 


Dividend 627 


Divifor 72 


Ozr. 

72)627(8 + ^4 
57 ^ 

5 1 


Pwt. 

or -14 makes 14 


G> 

4 


Anfwer, the Mafs muft: be 8 Oz. i^Pwt. 4 Gr. 

Given the Total of a Mixture with the whole Va¬ 
lue ; and the Value of the feveral Ingredients, to 
find the feveral Quantities mixed though unequally. 
Multiply the Total of the Mixture by the leaft: Value, 
tub trail the Produll from the total' Value; and the 
Remainder is the firft: Dividend. Then take the faid 
leak Value from the greateft valued Ingredient, and 
the Remainder is the firft Divifor. The Quotient of 
this Divifion fhews the Quantity of the higheft-priced 
Ingredient, and the other is the Complement of the 
whole. And when more Ingredients than two are in 
the Com po fit ion, the Diviiors are the feveral Re¬ 
mains of the leaft Value, taken from the other : The 
Dividends are the Remains left upon the Divifions, 
till none remain there; which will be one fhorc of 
the Number of Ingredients; and this defective In¬ 
gredient is to be fupplied as a Complement ; and in 
Divifion no more muft be taken in every Quotient, 
than that there may remain enough for the other Di- 
vifors; and the laft to leave nothing remaining. 

Alligation Alternate , is when the Rates or 
Qualities of feveral Simples are given ; and the Quan¬ 
tity of each is required neceffary to make a Mix¬ 
ture of the given Rate or Quality. Alligation Alter- 
nate> fheivs the due Proportion of feveral Ingredients; 
and counter-changes the Places of fuch Excefles or 
Differences as arile between the mean Price and the 
Extremes; alcribing that to the greater Extreme, 
which proceeds from the Idler ; and contrarily. 

Die Rules which obtain in Alligation Alternate , 
are thefe, 

Firft, You muft fet down the Numbers of which 
you will make the Alligation , orderly one under the 
other: And the common Number whereinto you 
muft reduce them, let on the Left-hand. Then 
note which of the laid Numbers are Idler than that 
common Number, and which of them be greater, 
and with a Draught of your Pen link two Numbers 
together; K> that the leaft Number may be ftill 

f n /i W * t ^. t ^ e B reatc ft» a nd the greateft with the 
ma Idl, J hen add up all thefe Differences into one 

V™; whk ' h fliall be the firft Number in the Rule 
I F^rcey and the fecond Number the common Nurn- 
i!nV ^ u ’ mu ft be each Difference done by 

ulcl! - Example : 7 

v A Y‘ ntncr has four Sorts of low Wine of four fe- 
,l . nzcs *» the firft at 8 d. per Gallon, the feconc] 

.... 1 /’ F' r Gallon, the third at 15 d. per Gallon, 
f fourth at 18 d. per Gallon : Now he would 
/ill!,, , thefe Sorts together, that a Gallon of thefe 

Wincs mny be worth 12 d. the Pun- 

«ion holding 84 Gallons. Then: 




6 

3 
•2 

'4 

15 


If 15 


Gall. 

84 


6 


Facit 33+4 of the firft Sort. 


If 15 


Gall. 

84 - 


3 


Facit 16 + 4 of the fecond Sort, 


If 1 5 give 


Gall. 
84- 


what will 2 


Facit 1 r + 4 of the third Sort, 


If 15 give 


Gall. 

84 — 


what will 4 


Facit ,22 + 4 of the fourth Sort, 
which Quantities added up make 84, viz. 

Fractions 


add 33 
16 


1 l 
22 
2 


for the Proof 84 


3 

4 

1 

2 

10 Facit. 


5) 10 (2 for Fractions, 


Further , A Goldfmith has divers Sorts of Gold, 
viz. fome of 24 Car rafts, others of 22 Carra&s, others 
of 18 Carrafls, and others of 16 Carrafts fine *, ,‘s de- 
firous to melt as much of all thefe four Sorts together, 
as may make a Mafs of Gold to contain 16 Ounces 
of 21 Carralts fine. Then he proceeds thus: 



5 

3 




12 


If 12 * 


Oz. 

60 


5 


Facit 25 Ounces of the fit ft. 


If 12 


Oz. 

60 


3 


Facit 15 Ounces of the fecond. 

Oz. 

If 12-60-1 

Facit 5 Ounces of the third 


If 12 


Oz. 

60- 


3 


Facit 15 Ounces of the fourth. 

which Quantities fo taken and mixed, make up the 
Mafs of 60 Ounces of 21 Car rails fine. 

Oz. 

viz. 25 of the firft Sore 
15 of the fecond Sort 
5 of the third Sort 
15 of the fourth Sort 

60 of 2i Car rails fine. 

When we calculate on feveral falfe Numbers, taken 
at random, as if they were true ones ; and from the 
Differences found therein, determine the Number 
fought; fuch Rule is called in Arithmetick the Rule 
of Falfe Poftiion y which PIl demon ft rate in this 
Place. 

Position is either Single or Double. Single Po¬ 
rtion is when there happens in the Propofitions fome 
Partition of Numbers into Parts proportional, in 
which Cafe the Queftion may be r+olvcd at one 
Operation by this Rule. Imagine a Number at Plea¬ 
sure, and work therewith, according to the Tenor 
of the Queftion, as if it was the true Number; and 

H h h what 
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what Proportion there is between the falfe Conclufion 
and the falfe Pofition , fuch Proportion the given 
Number has to the Number fought. Therefore the 
Number fought by Argumentation, fhall be the firft 
Term of the Rule of Three ; the Number fuppofed 
the fecond Terms and the given Number the third. 
For Example: 

Three Men build a Ship (which coft them 2700 4 ) 
viz. A , B , and C, and they fo agree that B is to pay 
double what A muft pay, and C triple of what B 
paysi I would know how much every Man ought to 
pay ? To refolve this Queftion, I fuppofe A paid 6 1 . 
therefore B paid 12 4 and C muft pay 3 6 1 . But by 
this Pofition of 6 4 + 12 /. + 3 6 l- added, makes but 
54 /. which by the Intent of the Queftion ought to 
have been 2700/. ncverthelefs by thofe fuppofitional 
Numbers I fhal! difcover the true Sums which the 
fevcral Parties ought to pay ; for I fay, by the Rule 
of Three: 

l. I l 

ifi. As 54 is to-6-what will 2700 


16200 


4 

54) 16200(300 A muft pay 
162 • * 


000 

4 4 l 

2d. As 54 is to-12-what will 2700 

12 


32400 

4 .. 

54) 32400 (600 B muft pay 

324 " 

00 • 


4 4 4 

3 d. As 54 is to-36--what will 2700 

36 

16200 

8100 


97200 

4 

54) 97200 (1800 C muft pay 
54 * '' 


432 

432 


00 

4 

Proof A pays 300 

B pays 600 
C pays 1800 

Total is 2700 the Sum propounded. 

Further, A Gentleman having about him a certain 
Number of Crowns, faid, if a Fourth, a Third, and 
a Sixth of them were added to what he had about 
him, they would make 45 Crowns, what were the 
Number of Crowns he had about him? Anfwer 60 
Crowns. I fuppofe then he had 24 Crowns. 


But if 18 come of 24 what will 45 Crowns? 

24 

180 

90 


18) 1080(60 Crowns 
Crowns 10S 

Proof i of 60 is 15 - 

- T of 60 is 20 o 

i of 60 is 10 

Facit 45 Crowns 

Thus far for the Single Pofition. The Double P 0 * 
fition is, when there can be no Partition in the 
Numbers, to make a Proportion. In this Cafe 
therefore, you muft make a Suppofition twice*, pro. 
ceeding therein according to the Tenor of the Qj e . 
(lion. If neither of the fuppofed Numbers folve the 
Propofition, obferve the Errors, and whether they 
be greater or lefler than the Refolution requires; and 
mark the Errors accordingly with the Signs + and - 

Multiply contrarywife, the one Pofition by the 
other Error ; and if the Errors be both too great, or 
both too little, fubtradl the one Product from the 
other, and divide the Difference of the Produdls by 
the Difference of the Errors. But if the Errors be 
unlike, viz. one great and the other little, add the 
Products, and divide the Sum thereof by the Sums 
of the Errors added to the greater; for the Propor- 
tion of the Errors is the fame with the Proportion ot 
the Exceffes or Defedls of the Numbers fuppofed, to 
the Numbers fought. A few Examples will demon- 
ftrate this Rule to be plain and eafy. Note that this 
Character - fignifies that the leffer of the two Num¬ 
bers, betwixt which it is found, ought to be fubtrad- 
ed from the greater; and that this -f- intimates that 
the Numbers betwixt which it is found, ought tob» 
added together. We muft obferve farther, that for 
the Operation of this Rule, we muft draw two Lines 
a-crofs, and Place the Terms of the Falfe Pofnm y 
(viz. thofe that have the fame Denomination) at the 
uppermoft End of the Crofs, and each Error under 
its refpedlive Pofition, at the lower End of the fame 
Crofs. For Example: 

A certain Man being demanded what was the Age 
of his four Sons ? anfwered that his Eldeft was four 
Years older than the fecond ; the fecond four Years 
older than the third ; the third four Years older than 
the fourth ; and the fourth was half the Age of the 
eldeft; we demand then what was the Age of each 
Son ? 

To anfwer which, fuppofe firft the Age of the 
eldeft 16, then by the Queftion, the fecond muft be 
J2, the third 8, and the Fourth or youngdKj.: hut 
it ought to have been 8 ; fo that it wants 4 of what 
it ought to be. I therefore make a fecond Suppo¬ 
fition, and take 20 for the Agq of the eldeft Son, 
then the Age of the fecond will be 16, the Age ot 
the third 12, and the Age of the fourth or youngeft 
8, which fhould have been half 20, fo that it warns 
2 of what it ought to have been ; fo that in both 
thefe Suppofitions there are Defcfts, and by Conic* 
quence a-like the Scheme follows: 


Crowns 

J- of 24 is 6 
of 24 is 8 
e, of 24 is 4 


ail which make 18 



aritha 



(24 both Defers work accordingly as ptr 


Rule. 


1 6 

20 

2 

* 

4 

& 

3 ^ 

80 

32 fubtraft 


48 Dividend 


IE T1 C K. 

Ztl 

For Suppofition, fuppofe 

6 oi then 

Second Suppofition; again, 
fuppofe 120 A then. 

60 i 30—10 = 20 

60 r 20-06=14 

60 4 15^04=11 

120- 4 60-10 = 50 
120- 4 40-06 = 34 
x20* 4 3o-°4= 2 6 

45 

1 10 


4 

2 

T Divifor 2) 48 (24 Years of Age the eldeft. 

~ Therefore the Age of the eldeft is 

% 

24 eldeft Son 
20 fecond Son 
16 third Son 
12 youngeft Son 

Which anfwers the Queftion; for 12 the youngeft 
Son is half the Age of the eldeft, viz. 24. 

Farther, let it be required to divide 100/. among 
three Pcrfons, viz. A. B. C. in filch a Manner that 
the Share of R may be the Triple of the Share of 
A. arid /j l. over and above ; alfo that the Share of C. 
may be equal to the Sum of the Shares of A. and B. 
and 61 . over and above. Tftus: 

l. 
12 
40 
58 

no 


Let the Jfirft Pofition for the Share of A. be 
12, then B. mufthave 40/. and C. 58/. but 12/. 
401 . and 58 /. is no L which is jo/, too 
much. 


/. 

8 

28 

42 


Then for a fecond Pofition I fuppofe For the 
Share of A. SI. then B. muft have 28/. and 
C. 42/. but 8+28+42 = 78/. but this 78/. is 
too little by 22 ; for if I fubtraft 78 from 100, 
there will remain 22, which is too little; 
therefore this Queftion, by the Suppofitions — 
proves one too little by 22, and the other Suppoficion 
10 /. too much. 


264 + 


78 




10/, + lb. or 10/. 15 s. 


3 2 


Proof A. 

R 

a 


1 

10 
3 6 
53 


j. 

15 

5 

o 


100 o Total. 


45+16=61 therefore 
is 1 too much. 


110+16^126 which 

is 6 too much 

His Eft ate 848 L 


5)240(48 

20 * 


4 ° 

40 



Proof 

48*.1 24-10 
48- 4 16-06 
48* l 12-04 


14 A. 

10 B. 

08 C. 


32+16=48/4 


5 


a 

T 5 


Having thus far proceeded in Arithmetic!:? the next 
Thing deferving our Attention is the Dodrine o> 
Fractions. 

Fraction in Arithmetick is a Part or Divifion of 
an Unit or Integer, or a Member which ftands to an 
Unit, in the Relation of a Part to its whole. 

Fractions are ufually divided into Decimal , Sexage- 
Jimal , and Vulgar \ but we will take no Notice in this 
Place, but of Vulgar Fractions only. 

Vulgar Fractions, called alfofimply Fractions* 
are always exprelfed by two Numbers, the one wrote, 
over the other with a Line between them. 

The lower, called the Denominator of the Fraction » 
denotes the Unit or whole that is divided into Purrs 3 
and the Upper, called the Numerator of the Fraction, 
exprefles the Parcs given in the prefent Cafes. Thus 
two third Parts of a Line, or other Things are wrote 
where the Denominator 3 fhe.ws that the whole 
Line is fuppofed to be divided into three equal Parts } 
and the Numerator 2 indicates or aftigns cwo of i'uch 
Parts. 

Again, twenty-nine Sixtieths is wrote il, where 
the Numerator 29 exprefles 29 Par ts of an Integer di¬ 
vided into 60; and the Denominator 60 gives the De¬ 
nomination to thefe Parts, which are called Sixtieths . 

The real Defign of adding the Denominator , is to 
fhew what aliquot Parc the broken Number has in 
Common with Unity. In all Fr all ions as the Nume¬ 
rator is to the Denominator ; fo is the Fraction itfelf 
to the whole, whereof it is a Fruition, Thus flip- 
pofing 4 of a Pound equal to 15 s. it is evident that 
3:41115: 20, whence it follows. That there may 
be infinite Fraction's of the fame Value one with an¬ 
other; in as much as there may be infinite Numbers 
found, which fhali have the Ratio of 3:4. 

Fractions are either proper or improper. Pro¬ 
per Fraction, is that where the Numerator is 
lefs than the Whole or Integer, as ]-l. Improper 
Fraction, is where the Denominator is either equal 
to or bigger than the Denominator ; and of CouiTc 
the Fraction equal to or greater than the Whole, or 


0 o 

7. i • 


Farther , A Man gives away his Eftate in this Man¬ 
ner, to A. -f, and he gave back 10/. to B. 4 > and he 
gave back 61 . and to C. J, and he gave back 4/. 


baft of all he had 16/. remaining, what was his 





Integer, as * 4 , or 4 , or 

Fractions , again, arc cither Simple or Compound . 
Simple Fractions, are fuch as cnnfifl of only one 
Numerator , and one Denominator ; as + or -/fb, Ac. 
Compound Fractions, called alio Fruitions of 
Fractions , are fuch as con fill of fevrral Numerators and 
Denominators , as * of \ J uf -J of J J, (Ac . 

Of Fractions thefe are equal to each other, whofe 
Numerators have the fame Ratio to their Denomina¬ 
tors. Thofe are greater, whole Numerators have a 
greater Ratio; and thofe left, which hive Ms: Thus 
4=-}=■!+=-•Hut A is greater than A and 
-J lefs than -!•. lienee il both the Numcrata * and 
Denominator of a Fruition, as f be imluplied or di¬ 
vided by the fame Number 2 ; the FaN in the for¬ 
mer Cafe, A, and the Quotients in the latter \ will 
conflitute Fractions, equal to the fu ll Fruition given. 

t The 





A R ITH ME TIC K. 


The Arithmetick of Fractions con fids in the Reduc¬ 
tion , Addition , Subtraction, and Multiplication there¬ 
of. 

The Reduction of Fractions is to bring In¬ 
tegers into Fractions , or contrariwife Fractions of di¬ 
vers Denominations into one, or what you'll want or 
defire. 

When three or more Fractions , which have unequal 
Denominators, are given to be reduced, we muff mul¬ 
tiply the Numerator of each Fraction , and all the De¬ 
nominators, except its own, continually one imo an¬ 
other ; fo are the feveral Products, arifing from fuch 
continual Multiplication, a new Numerator . And by 
multiplying all the Denominators together continually, 
the Product is a common Denominator to all the new 
Numerators. Thus are reduced proper Fractions. For 
Example : 

Reduce -+• 4 into one common Denominator. Thus: 

for three Times 5 is 15, and 4 Times 
3 + 4 is i( 5 , new Numerators, and 4 

Times 5 is 20. So that \-l- it- are 

v<s _i ' 0 ' common Denominators , and equal 

to i and 4 * 

Like wife reduce -+-> 4 * v> 4 J, into one Deno¬ 
mination, being reduced per our Rule are : 


Alfo the improper Fraction —l- will be reduced iru Q 

the whole Number 13. 

4 ) 5 2 03 

A * - 

* 

12 - 

I 2 


O 

w 

To reduce a mix'd Number , as 4 44 into an impr^ 
per Fraction, of the fame Value. . Mulriply the { n . 
teger 4, by 12-, the Denominator of the Fraction\ 
and to the Product 48 add the Numerator; the Sum 
59, fet over the former Denominator 44 , conflict 
the Fraction required. 

To reduce a whole Number into an improper Fraction 
multiply the given Number by the intended Denomi* 
- nator, and place the Product, for a Numerator over 
it. For Example : . 

Reduce 15 into a Fraction, whofe Denominator 
fliall be 12. Facit *44 for 15 multiplied by 12 Fo¬ 
ci t ‘ 44 . 

*5 

12 


1S0 


Numerator 15120 18144 2520 0 1 U 4 ° 36720 

Denominator 30240 30240 30240 30240 30Z40 

To reduce Fractions of Fractions , the Rule is to 
mulriply all the Numerators together, and take the 
Product thereof lor a Numerator, and iikewife to 
multiply all rhe Denominators together, and make the 
To'al a new Denominator. For Example : 

Reduce 4 ul of 4 in to a finite Fraction ; being re¬ 
duced it makes -/+, and is a Jingle Fraction . 

6 

TofT of 4 

2 4 

Again reduce of 4 of 4 of 4 of it into a fingle 
Fraction : 


To find the Value of a Fraction in the known Parts 
of its Integer. Suppofe e. g. it were required to know 
what is Jz of a Pound ; multiply the Numerator .9 
by 20, the Number of known Parts in a Pound, and 
divide the Product by the Denominator 16, the Quo¬ 
tient gives 11 /. Then multiply the Remainder 4 by 
12, the Number of known Parts in the next inferior 
Denomination ; and dividing the Product by 16, as 
before, the Quotient is 3 d . So that - 4 ^ of a Pound 
= 11 s. 3 d. 

Thus much for Reduction of Fractions . We’ll 
proceed now to Addition. 

Addition of vulgar Fractions. 1 . If the given 
Fractions have different Denominators, reduce them 
to the fame; then add the Numerators together, and 
under the Sum write the common Denominator. 
Thus, for Example. 


Numerator 
Com. Denominator 


720 | 720 | 720 | 720 


6720 


7 X 0 

'«iTi o 


The Reduction of improper Fractions into whole 
Numbers, is done in dividing the Numerator by the 
Denominator, lb is the Quotient the whole Number, 
or m.xM Number fought. For Example : 

Reduce I i into its equivalent mix’d Number, the 
Number will be 5/. J or 9/. 4 s. for if 26 be divided 
by 5, the Qjotiuu is 5 -f 

5 )^( 5 ' ; 

i « 

i 

Reduce l 7 fruit 2/. ’ q)10(2 4 

8 



Reduce ,l ?' J facit 33. -I l 


12)406(33- -i* 

30* 


46 

3 b 




and 44-44-44-41-4-444- 


2. If Compound Fractions arc given’ to be added; 
they muff firft be reduced to fimple ones 5 and if 
the Fractions be of different Denominations, as 4 of 
a Pound, and 4 of a Shilling, they muff firft be re¬ 
duced to Fractions of the fame Denomination of 
Pounds. 

3. To add mixed Numbers: The Integers arc firft 
to be added ; then the fractional Parts \ and if their 
Sum be a proper Fraction , only annex it to the Sum 
of Integers. If it be an improper Fraction , reduce it 
to a mixed Number, adding the integral Parts there¬ 
of to the Sum of Integers, and the fractional Part 
after it. Thus, 5 4 + 4 4 = 10 4 . 

For the Su n t ra c t 1 o n of Fractions. The Rule 
is - when the Numbers given are both fingle Inac¬ 
tions, and have one and the fame Denominator, to 
fubtradl the letter Denominator from the greater, and 
place the Remainder over the common Denominator, 
fo is fuch new Fraction the Difference between the 
Fractions given. For Example: 


SubtraCl -J- from 4 > the Difference is l , or 4 . 

Bur when they have unequal Denominators, they 
muff be reduced into Fractions of the fame Value, 
which fliall have a common Denominator, and then 
find the Difference. For Example: 

SubtraCl from -J reff for 4 and r, being re- 

duccdf 


fi 

0 


I 




4 


5 
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duced, will 44 and 44 , fo the Difference you fee to Subtraft - of 4 from -J of 4. 
be ts 

When one of the Numbers given is a whole ‘Num¬ 
ber, or a mixt Number, or if either of them are 
mixed Numbers, reduce fuch whole or mixt Num¬ 
bers into an improper Fruition, or Frail ions , and then 

work as before. . . . , * 

Subtradl 7 t from 12, the Remainder is found 4-5-, 

for thefe two Fractions will be found to be and 

w bofe Difference is ^ or 4 4 - 
In like Manner 3 t* 'being to be fubtradled from 

-1 4, the Remainder will be found 44 , or 2 /. -. 4 , as 

by the fubfequent 'Operation. 



— ^ - 

Being reduced th'd^ 

are 4 and | 


0 'R’efl 4 : 


1 

T 


7 

r 


i* 


/. 

3 


• '3 


3 

4 ? 


69 

44 


12 Denoin. So there is or 

2 /. -rV, as bclore. 


25 Numerator. For 4 multiplied by 3 is 

12 for Numerator. 

From 12 take 74 Thus: 


I z 
51 


3 * 

rv 


12 

5 

60 

38 


-5 22 


Reft d* 

For Anfwer remains 4 -?-, or 4 4. 

When a whole Number is given to be fubtradled 
From a mixt Number, fubtradl the faid whole Num¬ 
ber from the whole Part of the mixt Number *, and 
unto the Remainder annex the fradtional Part of the 
mixt Number given, fo is the mixt Number fo found 
the Difference fought. For Example: 


Received 


’^r of a Pound, laid out 7 Pounds, what 

remains? 

24 

7 Subtract 
17 4 Remains. 

When a Fruition is given to be fubtradled from an 
Integer , fubtradl the Numerator from the Denomina¬ 
tor, and place that which remains over the Denomi¬ 
nator, which new Fradtion is the Difference fought. 
So j being fubtradled from an Integer , or 1, the Re¬ 
mainder is 4. 

When a Frail ion is given to be fubtradled from a 
whole Number greater than 1, fubtradl the faid Frac¬ 
tion from one of the Integers given by the laft Rule; 
the remaining Frali'tons being annexed to the Num¬ 
ber of Integers ldfened by 1, will give the Remain¬ 
der. Thus £ being fubtradled from 6, the Remain¬ 
der is 5 4 

To fubtradl a whole Number and a Fruition from a 
whole Number and a Fruition, the FraHions mud be 
nr(l reduced into one Denomination, then one Nume¬ 
rator fubtradled from the other ; and the Integers fub- 
tradled, as in whole Numbers. For Example : 

Received 30 /. -J, laid out 10 /. 4 , firft reduce -Jand 

into one Denomination. 


3°* i 

10 . 


1 

'“jT 


'I 

4 ' 

R 

% 


a 

b 


or 




Reft 


20. 


*1- 


When Fractions of Fruitions are to be fubtradled, 

they are to be reduced into Angle Fruitions, then fub- 
Uaft ns before. 


*5 

Thofe Fruitions are always accounted the greatcfl, 
whofe Numerator multiplied by the Denominator of 
the other Fruition makes the greatcfl: Number. Thus 
t is greater than 4 > for 7 Times r. is greater than 8 

rp- ^ O 

I jmes 3. 

In Multiplication of Vulgar Fruit ions. 1. If the 
Fruitions -propofed be both fihiple, multiply the Nu¬ 
merators one by another for a new Numerator, and 
the Denominators for a new Denominator. Thus i 
into 4 produces -VI. 

*We mufl obferve in this Place, that as whole Num¬ 
bers multiplied by whole Numbers increafe the Pro- 
dudl; fo proper Fruitions multiplied by proper Frac¬ 
tions diminifh the Produdl. For as 1 multiplied by r 
makes but 1, fo that which is Ifefs than 1 being mul¬ 
tiplied by 4 of a Pound makes but - a Pound -]• by 
=A or 4 . 

2. If one of them be a mix’d or whole Number, it 
mu ft be reduced to an improper Fruition , and then 
proceed as in the lad Rule. Thus 7. 4 * being multi¬ 
plied by 5. -f, the Produdl will be found 42. 


a 


15 


by 5.4 

5 

*4 by 

A 

28 

for 2,8 by 

2 

— 

15 

s % 

S 

I l°) 4 2 |o (?42 

10 


Though there may be other Rules for.the Multi¬ 
plication of mixed Numbers, that ufed by Joiners, 
Carpenters, and Bricklayers, commonly called Crofs 
Multiplication , ‘is at prefent very much in Ufe. Thus 
if it be required to multiply 120 Feet J- by 48 Feet 
firft multiply the whole Numbers continuallythus 
120 by 48, and place the Produdl orderly one under 
the other. 


Thus the whole Numbers make 576o, then 
multiply alternately, or Crofs-ways, viz. take 
i of 48, which is 12, alfo take 4 of 120, 
which is 60, orderly to be added to the for¬ 
mer. Laftly , Add all together, and to the 
Sum add the Produdl of the two Fruitions , 
as in this Example, the Produdl of the Mul¬ 
tiplication of V by 4 , which is -J-, fo the To¬ 
tal Produdl required will be 5 8324, as you fee 
by the Operation in the Margent. 



960 

480 

J 7 ^° 

12 

60 




5 8 3 2 1 


In like Manner multiply 4. I by 4. -I- or 4*. 6d. by 

4 s. 6 d. 


4 * 

4-1 

16 

2 

2.1 

20 


S. 

4 

4 


d. 

6 by 4 s. 6 d, 
6 


1 6 


2.V 


20 • 3 


For by multiplying Croft, ways, faying C Times 4 

is 24//. which is 2 s. and fo alternately again it is 2 s. 
and the Fruition being of a Shilling is 3 d, fo that 
4 s. 6d. multiplied by 4 s, 6d, is 20 s. 3 d. 


1 1 


In 


1 
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In like Manner multiply 3 Feet 6 Inches by 3 Feet 

6 Inches. 


Feet 



T 


12 i 

Tacit 12 Feet -J 


.Operation by Fraffions by the laft Rule. 


I s. d. 

5 S S 


20 


105 


20 

20 


400 
12 

4800 New Den. 


I n ? 
A *'°‘ 


ioj' 

24O 

4200 

210 

25200 

IOO 


$d. is Vv of--v ws. + 


5 


20 

5 

IOO 


253 1 00 New Num. 


5 

2 . 4”0 


48(00 


For the 'Divifion of Frciftions. 1. If the Fra£l' mi 

propofed be both fimple, multiply the Denominator of 

the Divifor, by the Numerator of the Dividend ; the 
Product is the Numerator of the Quotient. Then 
multiply the Numerator of the Divilor by the Dt. 
nominator of the Dividend, the Product is the Dc. 
nominator of the Quotient. Thus -}) v 

2. If either Dividend, Divifor, or both, be whole 
or mixed Numbers, reduce them to improper Frac. 
tions ; and if they be compound Fractions, reduce 
them to fimple ones \ and proceed as in the firft 
Rule. 

In Divifion of Fr aft ions, obferve that the Quotient 
is always greater than the Dividend becautc in all 
Divifion, as the Divifor is to the Unity, fo is the 
Dividend to the Quotient ; as if 3 divide 12, it will 
be as 3:11:12:4. Now 3 is greater than 1 ; where- 
fore 12 muff be greater than 4: But in Fiactions, ai 

11 I*£: 4 y ; where ' is lefs than 1 ; wherefore -J mult 
alfo be lefs then 

To work the Rule of Three in Vulgar FraB'ms, 
the Denominator of the firft Number mull be mul¬ 
tiplied by the Numerator of the fecond •, then that 
Product multiplied by the Numerator of the third 
Number, and the Product referved for a new Nu¬ 
merator. That done, the Numerator of the firll 
Number mud be multiplied by the Denominator of 
the fecond ; and the Product multiplied by the Deno¬ 
minator of the third, which Product will become a 
new Denominator. This new Fraction fo fought is 
the Anfwer to the Quell ion, which fa id Frail ions, 
whether proper, improper, or nrxt Frablions , may 
be reduced into its equivalent Fractions, as before 
thought. For Example : 


48 by -i-; 

25 3 

48 

m 

^53 

2304 

759 

1265 


506 


64009 

Anfwer "-J 4 S 4 equal to 27/. 

15 j. *}d. 1 


The Proof of this Queftion by the Rule of Three 
Direct, 


If i of a Yard cofl 4 of a Pound what will { 
a Yard. 

3 S . r 

^ - 

g - 

5 

3 

20 

18 

7 

8 

Num. 140 

144 Denom. -I-J 5 | r* 


Jbifascr -I-? or ft. 


Further: If 3 Yards of broad Cloth cofl 2/.?, 
what will 14 v Yards Cofl. 


/, /. s. d • l 1 if. d% 

1-*- 5 S S - 5 5 5 



20 



20 



20 105 105 

12 12 12 



240 



1265 

1265 


6325 

7590 

2530 

1265 


1600225 

m « 1 ,1 


12 

240) 1600225 (6667 (55)5 

1440 60 --- 

- - 271*5 -H ? r 

1602 66 

1440 60 

1622 67 

1440 60 

1825 7 

1680 


HS 


Yards /. Yards 

•»-s-“ / C °J [ 

3 101 

5 14 

15 404 nV-rV of a Pound, cqu.il 

7 101 to 13 /. 9 s. 9 d. 

■■■ » 

105 1414 

Thus proved by reducing your Fraction as before 
thought. 

1 . s. d . 

105)14*4 (13 9 4 

,0 5 ’ 


3^4 

3*5 


49 

20 

105)980(9 

945 


35 

1 2 

- (I 

105)420(4 

410 


» A f l 9 

'* -l »■* V lj ■ 


o 


By 
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By this Operation *tis evident, that T m is equal 

to 13 /. 9 s. 4 d* 

Having thus clearly demonftrated the Arithmetic!? 
of whole Numbers and broken Numbers, commonly 
called Vulgar Fraftions, I proceed to that excellent 
Invention called Decimal Arithmetic!?. , firft invented 
by Johannes Regiomontanus , and ufed by him in his 
Tables of Signs. 

Decimal Fraftions, are thofe whole Denominator is 
x, with one or more Cyphers; as 10, 100, 1000, 
10,000, &c. Thus Act, T-0-6-, roVff, Z 3 c. are Decimal 

Fa ft ions. 

In the Writing of Decimal Fractions , we ufually 
omit the Denominator, as only confiding of Unity 
with Cyphers annexed ; and in Lieu thereof a Point, 
or Comma is prefixed to the Numerator. Thus .V is 
wrote .5; -Aro-, 4b. fo .125 exprefles an Hundred 
twenty-five Parts of any Thing fuppofed to be divided 
into 1000 Parts. 

As Cyphers on the right Hand of Integers do in- 
creafe their Value Decimally ; as 2, 20, 200, 13 c. fo 
when fet on the left Hand of Decimal Fraftions , they 
decreafe the Value Decimally ; as 5, 05, 005, 13 c. 
when fet on the left Hand of Integers, or on the 
right Hand of Decimals , they fignify nothing but 
only to fill up Places ; thus 5000, or 0005, is but 
five Units. 

To reduce Vulgar Fraftions into Decimals, add Cy¬ 
phers at PJeafure to the Numerator, and divide by 
the Denominator. Thus 4 » being propounded to be 
reduced to a Decimal , will be changed into .625, 
that is for annexing Cyphers unto the Nume¬ 

rator 5, it will be 5000, which being divided by 
the Denominator 8, the Quotient will be 625, before 
which, prefixing a Point, it will be .625, that is 
.AVo- the Decimal fought; as it appears in the Opera¬ 
tion. 

8) 5000 (625 
48 * ' 

20 

16 


Fra&ions are found both in the Multiplicand and 
Multiplicator jointly, juft fo many Places you rhuft 
cut oiF from the Produdl, by a Poinr, Comma, or 
Line towards the Right-hand, as there are Places of 
Decimals in both Factors. Thus, 


Multiply 246.25 

•87 

by 3 S 

•9 

123125 

♦ 

CO 

73875 


8618.75 



When the Multiplication is finifhed, if there arife 
not fo many Places in all, as ought to be cut off, 
(which may often happen when the Product is a Frac¬ 
tion) in fuch Cafe as many Places as are wanting, fo 
many Cyphers mu ft be prefixed to the Product, on 
the Left-hand thereof, to compleat the Product. 
For Example 5 

Multiply .0375 by .05 

•°5 

1875 


Now here being but four Figures, I prefix two 
Cyphers to compleat the Produft of 

Multiply .0375 is .001875 Produft 
by .05 

Produft is .001875 as by Rule. 


In Division of Decimals, proceed in all Refpccfts 
as in dividing of Integers; and when the Operation 
is done, mark as many Places in the Quotient for 
Decimals , as with the Number of Decimals in the 
Divifor, are equal to the Decimal Places of the Di¬ 
vidend. 


40 

4 ° 

o 

The common Operations in Decimals , are per¬ 
form’d as in the vulgar Rules, Regard being had only 
to the particular Notation, to diftinguifh the integral 
from the fractional Part of a Sum. 

In Addition , and Sub tr a ft ion of Decimal Fraftions', 
the Points being all placed under each other, the 
Figures are to be added ; or fubtra&ed as in com¬ 
mon Arithmctick: And when the Operation is done, 
fo many Figures of the Sum, or the Remainder are 
to be noted for Decimals, as there are Places of De¬ 
cimals in the greateft given Number, an Example will 
make this clear. 


Addition of Decimals. Subtraction, 


• 4379 1 1 



from 67.9 

.792 

59 - z 7 i 


cake 29.8754 

.6124 

15 ° 4 o 


Rem. 28.0246 

% * * 

•° 5 ? 

3 • 79 1 



.10 

12.000 


from 25.1462 

.2 

7*5 


take 13.07 

H£ 53 i 

97.062 


Rem. 12.0762 


for Multiplication of Decimals , the Rule 
'S often as two Numbers are given to he mul- 
^ an ^ arc both mixe Numbers, or both Dcci - 

or one of them a whole Number, and 
l' c ot ' KM ‘ a Decimal or mixt Number, to write them 

in V M 0,10 underneath the other, as is clone 

‘duplication ol whole Numbers; and when you 
■ vc &°tten the Product, to fee how many Places of 


•22).8o3 0(3.65 
66 

*43 . 

132 

no 

no 


o 


22)8.030(365 

66 


l 43 

132 


T 10 
I 10 


o 


22).8 o 3 o (. o 365 

66 

143 

132 

no 

no 


73.2)8321.9(1.13 
732 

1002 
732 

2709 
2196 

5*3 


But there are certain Cafes in Divtfm of Decimals, 
which require fome further Management: as firft, 
where the Divifor is a Decimal Fra ft ion, and the 
Dividend an Integer; add or annex as many or ra¬ 
ther more Cyphers to the Dividend, than there are 
Places in the Divifor : Thus, 

.365)22.0000(60.2 

For there being three Places of Decimals in the 
Divifor, and four in the Dividend, there will he but 
one in the Quotient. 

2. Where the Divifor is a mixt Number, anti the 
Dividend a whole Number, add, ac lea ft, ns many 

Cyphers 
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9 9 

Cyphers to the Dividend, as there are Places in the -row| »Vo |-1 -22.75 

Divifor. Thus, 9*5 

3.65)22.0000(6.02 

3. Wherever the Divifor is bigger than the Divi¬ 
dend, annex Cyphers to the latter. Thus, 

.365)22.0000(^.602 


1137 5 
20475 


216.125 


An fever 216 Feet and l of an Inch, 


To work the Rule of Three in Decimals , the 
Operations arc the fame as in whole Numbers, only 
in Decimals Refpedt muft be had to the Decimal Rules 
before taught, efpecially when you come to the An¬ 
fwer in your Quotient, by duly feparating the Deci¬ 
mals from the Integers. For Example, 

If feb. \ of Coffee cofl 3 /. 15 s. how much will 

278 lb. -1- cofl: ? 

Note , When the fradional Parts of the Numbers 
in this Qneftion are converted into Decimals , then 
they will Hand thus. 


If 9.25 lb. of Coffee cofl 3.73/. what will 27%.sib* 
ot Cot tec coil. 

278.5 

3-75 


Further , How many Yards of Wainfcot does that 
Room require, whofe Height is 12 Foot 3 Inches 
and Compafs 104 Feet 6 Inches? 

3 Inches in Decimals is .25 
6 Inches in Decimals is .5 

Therefore multiply 104.5 

by 12.25 

5225 

2090 

2090 

io 45 

In Feet 1280.125 


13925 

19495 

8355 


1044375 


9.25) 104.43 75(112.9 50 = 14- 


925 


• • • 


1193 

925 


9.25 


2687 

1850 

8375 Anfwer 112I. 9 s. 1 d. + 

8325 

50 


To anfwer the Queftion in Yards.’ 
Divide by 9)1280125(142.236 

9 . 


38 

36 

20 

.18 


21 

IS 




ss 

54 


Further , If 9C. wt. of Sugar cofl: 25 /. y s. what 
will be the Price of 17 C. wt. ? 

C. 1. c. 

9-25.35-17 

i 7 

17 H 5 

2535 


9 ) 43 °- 95 ( 47 * 88 

36... 

<>3 

79 An fever 47/. 17 s. 

72 

75 

72 


x 

Anfwer 142 Yards, r<nnr Feet j or 142 Yards, 2 
Feet, 3 Inches. 

To find the Length of the Circumference of a Cir¬ 
cle, the Diameter being known. Let there be a 
Circle whofe Diameter is 42, what is the Length of 
the Circumference ?—Multiply always the Diameter 
by 22, and divide the Product by 7, your Quotient 
is the Anfwer, Thus 

42 

22 

% , 

7)924(132 

o Anfwer 132. 


3 

Decimals arc of a very great ufc in the Mcnfura- 
tion of Supei fleies and Solids, which is accomplifh'cl 
in the following Manner, viz, 

There is a Chamber whofe Floor is 22 Feet 9 In¬ 
ches long, and 9 Feet 6 Inches broad, what is the 
Content in Feet and Inches ? Thus Decimally , 
Length 22.75 Feet and Breadth 9.5 Feet what 
is the Coutent:? * 


The Circumference being given, to find the Dn* 
meter as in the former Circle, the Circumference be¬ 
ing and the Diameter required.—The Circum¬ 
ference muft be multiplied by 7, and the Produc 
divided by 22, and the Quotient is the DiameW* 
Thus, 


Circiim* 
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Circumference 13^ 

_ 7 

22)924(42 the Diameter required. 
88 . 


44 

44 


o 


The Diameter of a Circle being given to find the 
J rea , or Content thereof. Multiply the Diameter by 
itfclf*5 ag ain > multiply by n, and divide by 14, and 
your Operation is perfect Thus, 

^ The Diameter 42 the Content of the Circle re¬ 
quired. . 

Diameter 42 

inuitiply’d by 42 

84 

168 


1764 

multiply’d by n 

* ^ 

1764 


Table of Roots for the fquare Figure an fiver ing to 
that Number : Or if that fquare Number be not pre- 
cifely there, to the next lefTer Number: This Root 
write clown for the firft Figure of the Quotient, and 
fub'ratfl its Square from the Left-hand Clafs to the Re¬ 
mainder, bring down the next Clafs toward the 

Right. 

3. Write down the Double of the Quotient-figure, 
under the Left-hand Figure of the fecond Clafs *, and 
feelc how oft the Decuple is contained in the Figure 
over it: The Quotient gives the fecond Figure of 
the Root. 

4. Write the fame Quotient under the Right-hand 
Figure of the fame Clals *, and fubtratft the Product of 
the whole Number underwitten, multiplied by the 
firft Figure of the Rooty from the Number over it, 
as in Divifion. 

5. The Operation being repeated according to the 
third and fourth Steps, that is to fay, the Remainder 
being (till divided by the Double of the Root as far 
as extracted, and from the Remainder, the Square of 
the Figure that laft came our, with the Decuple of 
that aforefaid Divifor augmented thereby, being fub- 
tra&ed *, you will have the Root required. For Ex¬ 
ample : 

Note, That by Decuple is underftood a Term of 
Relation or Proportion, implying a Thing to be 
ten Times as much as another. 


Divide by 14)19404(1386 Content required. 

14... 


S 4 
42 

120 

112 

84 


To Extract the Root of 99856, point it after this 

• • • 

Manner, 99856, then feek a Number whole Square 
Ihill equal the firft Fig ure 9, viz. 3, and write it in 
the Quotient •, then having fubtrailed from 9, 3 x 3, 
or 9, there will remain o ; to which fet down the Fi¬ 
gures as far as the next Point, viz. 98 for the fol¬ 
lowing Operation. 

• • • 

99856(316 

9 



Having thus compleated our Arithmetic !:, either 
of Integers or Fr aft ions, both Vulgar and Decimal , 
we mult proceed to the Extraction of Square and 
Cube Roots. 

Square Root is a Number confidered, as the 
Root of a fecond Power or Square Number ; or a 
Number by whofe Multiplication, into itfelf, a Square 
Number is generated ; which Square Number is the 
Product of a Number multiplied by itfelf. Thus 4 
the Product of 2 multiplied by 2 ; or 1 6 the Product 
of 4 multiplied by 4, arc Square Numbers •, therefore 
the Number 2, being that by whofe Multiplication 
by itfelf, the Square Number 4 is produced •, is in 
refpeft hereof called a Square Root , or the Square 
Root of 4. Since as Unity is to the Square Root , fo 
is the Root to the Square Number. 

For the Extraction of Square and Cube Roots , they 
have the Squares and Cubes of all Digits in Readi- 
nefs, as exhibited in the following Table. 


Roots 

1 

'W 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Square 

I 

4 

9 

16 

2 5 

36 

49 

6.\. 

81 

Cubicle , 

1 

8 

27 

6 4 

12s 

216 

343 

512 

7-9 


To extraft a Square Root out of a given Number, 
i* Divide the given Number into Claflcs of two Fi¬ 
gures a Piece \ and include each Clafs between two 
Dots, commencing with the Place of Units* or the 
Right-hand Figure \ the Root will confift of fo many 
Farts or Figures as you have Gaffes. By the Way 
obferve, it may happen that for the la It Clafs, on 
the Left-hand there fhall only be one Figure left. 

2 • Then the Left-hand Clafs being the Square of 
the firft Figure of the Root fought •, look in the 
>9 


09S 

61 


375 6 
375 6 


o 


Then taking no Notice of the laft Figure S, fay, 
how many Times is the Double of 3, or 6, contained 
in the firft Figure 9? Aniwcr 1, wherefore having 
wrote one in the Quotient, fubtraft the Product of 1 x 
61, or 61 from 98, and there will remain 37, to which 
connect the laft Figure 56, and you will have the 
Number 3756 on which the Work is next to be carried 
on. Wherefore alfo negledling the laft Figure of this, 
viz 6, fay, how many Times is the double of 3 1 or 
62 contained in 375, (which may be guefied at from 
the initial Figure 6, and 37, by taking Notice how 
many Times 6 is contained in 37:) Anfwer 6; and 
writing 6 in the Quotient, fubtradl 6 x 626, or 3756, 
and there will remain o ; whence it appears that the 
Bufinefs is done, the Root coming out 316. 

Otherwife, with the Diyifors fee clown, it will 
ft and thus: 

• • • 

99856(316 

9 

6) 98 
0 1 

62)3756 

376 6 ' 

o and fo in other#! 


Again 


K k Ic 
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Again, if you was to extract the Root of 22178791 : 
Fir ft having pointed, leek a Number, whole Square 
(if it cannot be exactly equalled) fhall be the next 
lefs fquare, (or nearcll) to 22, the Figures ro the 
fir ft Point, and you will find it to be 4, lor 5 x 5, or 
25, is greater than 22 ; and 4x4, or 16, is lefs; 
wherefore 4 will be the fir ft Figure of the Roor. 
This therefore being writ in the Quotient, from 22, 
rake the Square 4 x 4, or 16 ; and to the Remainder 
6, adjoin the next Figures 1 7, and you will have 
617 ; from whole Divifion, by the Double of 4, you 
are to obtain the fecond Figure of the Root, viz. 
neglecting the la ft Figure 7, fay, how many Times 8 is 
contained in 61 ? Anfwcr 7 ; wherefore write 7 in the 
Quotient, and from 617 take the Product of 7 into 
87, or 609, and there will remain 8, to which join the 
two next Figures S7, and you will have S87 ; by the 
Divifion whereof by the D >ubie of 47, or 94, you 
are to obtain the third Figure; in order to which, 
fay, how many Times is 04 contained in S8 ? 
Anfwer o; wherefore write o in the Quotient, 
and adjoin the two laft Figures 9 1, and you 
will have 88791, by whole Divifion by the Double 
of 470, 940, you are to obtain the Lift Figure, viz. 
fay, how many Times 940 in 8879 ? Anfwer 9 ; 
wherefore write 9 in the Quotient, and you will have 
the Root 4709. But fince the Product 9 x 9409, or 
84681 fubcrafted from S8791 leaves 41 io, the Num¬ 
ber 4709 is not the Root of the Number 22178791 
prccilely, but a little lels. 


taken the Square of 1 from 3, there will remain 2 • 
having fee the two next Figures, viz. 29 to it ’ /*, J 
to 2,) feek how many Times the Double or 1, V- t 
is contained in 22, and you will find indeed that 4 
contained more than ten Times; but you are never to 
take your Divifor 10 Times, no, nor 9 Times 
this Cafe; becaufe the Product of 9 x 29, or 2^ 
greater than 229, from which it fhould be taken, 
fubtraded : Wherefore write only S, and then having 
wrote 8 in the Quotient, and fubtracled Sx2S J 
224, there will remain 5, and having let down t Q 
this the Figures 76, feck how many Times the I) ou . 
ble of iS, or 36, is contained in 57, and you will 
find 1, and fo write 1 in the Quotient; and havino 
fubcraCtcd 1x361, or 361 from 576, there will re¬ 
main 215. haftly , To obtain the remaining Fiw Ures 
divide this Number 215, by the Double of 18 v j z ' 
362, and you will have the Figures 59, which beiii* 
writ in the Quotient, give the Root 181,59, Thus;° 

32976(181,59 


2)229 

224 


36)576 

361 

. 362)215(59, tic. 


• 9 • • 

22178791 ( 47 0 9 > 43 ^ 37 i 
16 



88 791 
84681 


411000 

376736 

3426400 
2825649 

60O75 100 

565I3I96 
• ■ — * ■ —» 

35619O4OO 
28 2566169 

73624231 


If then it be required to have the Root approach 
nearer; carry on the Operation in Decimals, by ad¬ 
ding to the Remainder two Cyphers in each Opera¬ 
tion ; thus the Remainder 4110, having but two 
Cypher added to it, becomes 41 1000 ; by the Di¬ 
vifion whereof, by the Double ol 4709, or 9418, 
you will have the firfi Decimal Figure 4 ; then hav¬ 
ing writ 4 in the Quotient, 1 ‘ubiraCt 4 x 9418.1, or 
376736, from 41 1000, and there will remain 3426; 
and fo having added two more Cyphers, the Woik 
may be carried on at Pica'ure, the Root at Length 
coming out 4709.43637, QV. 

Hut when the Root is carried on half Way or a- 
bovc, the reft ol the Figures may be obtained by 
Divifion alone : As in this Kx.unple, if you had a 
Mmd to exh abl the Root to nine lug hits, after the 
live former 4709 4 are (strutted, the lour latter may 
be had, by dividing the Remainder by the Double of 
4709.4. _ 

dims if the Root of 32976, were to b* extracted 
to live Places, in Numbers ; after the Figutvs are 
pointed, write 1 in the Quotient, as being the Figure 
whole Square 1 x 1, or 1, is the grearrfl tint is con¬ 
tained in 5, life Figure to the lirfl Point; and having 


After the fame Manner are Roots extracted out of 
Decimal Numbers. Thus the Root of 329,76 is 
18,159; and the .#00/of 3,2976 is 1,8159; and the 
Root of 0,032976, is 0,18159, and fo on. But the 
Root of 3297,6 is 57,4277 ; and the Root of 32,0*1; 
is 574247 ; and thus the Root of 9,9856 is 3,16. 

Before we proceed to the Extraction of Cube Roo!<, 
we mult under Hand what’s a Cube or Cubic Root. 

A Cube Root, is the Origin ofa Cubic Number, 
which Cubic Number is a Number arifing from the 
Multiplication of a fquare Number by its Root. Tki 
if the fquare Number 4 be multiplied by its Root:, 
the FaClum 8 is a Cube , or Cubic Number ; and tk 
Number 2, with Rcfpeft thereto a Cube Root, 
Ilcncc, fince, as Unity is to the Root, fo is the Roil 
to the Squares and as Unify is to the Root, fo is the 
Square to the Cube ; the Root will alio be to the 
Square, as the Square to the Cube ; that is. Unity, the 
Root, the Square, and the Cube are in continual Pro¬ 
portion ; and the Cube Root is the fir ft ol two Num¬ 
bers that are mean Proportionals between Unity aal 
the Cube. 

A Cube Number is either Simple or Compound. The 
fun pie Cube Numbers , together with their reipedivc 
Roots are exprefied in the Table at the Beginning of 
Extraction of Square Roots. 

A Com pound Cube Nu m b f. r, is that which be¬ 
ing produced by it left, is never lei’s than moo, l‘> 
405224 is a compound Cube Number , being produced 
by thus : 


74 

74 


547 ^ 

74 


296 

5 18 


21904 

3833a 


5476 the Square 405224 Cube Number 


The Extraction of the Cubic Root , and ol nil other 

'loots may be comprehended under one general 1UL 

)iz, every thiid Figure beginning from Unity, 

0 be pointed, if the Root to be extracted be a f- w> 

nc ; or every fifth, if it be a iSftadrato Cubic, ( > r 

lie fifth Rower,) and then Inch a Figure is to he wot 

1 the Quotient, whole greatell /tytwr (due i-S 

tube, if ir lie a Cubic Rower, or whole 

tube , if it be the fifth Power) (ball either be equal t () 

tin* 
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the Figure or Figures, before the firfl: Point, or next 
Ms under them; and then having fubtrafted chat 
p ol A the next Figure will be found by dividing the 

Livend, by the next leaft Power ol the Quotient, 
multiplied by the Index of the Power to beext rafted, 
m by the triple Square, if the Root be a Cubic 
nnVor by the Quintuple Biquadrate (that is five 

Times twice Square) it the Root be of the fifth Power, 
^ And having again fubtrafted the Power of the 
n'hole Quotient from the firfl Refolvend, the third 
p.crure will be found by dividing that Remainder, 
-^merited by the next Figure of the Refolvend, by 
the* next letter Power of the whole Quotienr, multi¬ 
plied by the Index of the Power to be extracted. 

Bir to leave nothing unobferved, before we pro¬ 
ceed farther on this Subjeft, we mutt: let our Pupils 
know what we mean by Powers. Power in Antbme- 
f-h i s the Produce of a Number, or other Quantity, 
multiplied into itfelf. Thus the Produce of the Num¬ 
ber 3 multiplied by itfelf, viz. 9 is the fecond Power 
O fo. the Faftum of 9 multiplied by 3, viz. 27 is 
the^third Power ; and the Product of 27 again multi¬ 
plied bv 3, viz. 81, is the fourth Power , and fo on 
to Infinity. In Refpeft hereof, the firfl: Number 3 
is called the Root or firft Power. The fecond Power 
is called the Square, with Refpeft to which 3 is the 
[ware Root , (as is feen in the Table.) The third 
Pow^r 27 is called the Cube ; with Refpeft to which 
the 3 is the Cube Root \ to be feen likewife in the Ta¬ 
ble/ The fourth Power 81 is called the Biquadrate , 
or Quadrato Qua dr a turn ; with Refpeft to which 3 is 
the Biquadratick Root. 

The Number which filews how often the Root is 
multiplied into itfelf, to form the Power ; or how 
often the Power is to be divided by its Root , to come 
at the Root is called the Exponent of the Power : Thus 
the Exponent , or Index (for in this Place they are two 
Unanimous Terms) of a Square Number is 2, of a 

Otic h &c - 

Now to proceed on the Ext raff ion of Cube Roots. 
To extraft the Cube Root of 13312053, the Number 

is firfl to be pointed after this Manner, viz. 13312053, 
then you are to write the Figure 2, vyhofe Cube is 8 
in the firfl Place of the Quotient, as, that which is 
the next letter Cube to the Figures 13 (which is not a 
perfect Cube Number) or as far as the firfl Point; and 
having fubtrafted the Cube , there will remain 5 ; 
which being augmented by the next Figure of the Re¬ 
in] vend 3, and divided by the triple Square of the 
Quotient 2, by feeking how many Times 3x4, or 
12, is contained in 53, it gives 4 for the fecond Fi¬ 
gure of the Quotient. But iince the Cube of the 
Quotient 24, viz. 15824, would come out too great 
to lie fubtrafted from the Figures 13312, that precede 
the fecond Point, there mull only 3 be writ in the 
Quotient; then the Quotient 23 being in a feparate 
Place multiplied by 23 gives the Square 529, which 
again multiplied by 23, gives the Cube 12167, and this 
taken from 13312, will leave 1145; which augment- 
til by the next Figure of the Refolvend o, and di- 
vu.ed by the triple Square of the Quotient 23, viz . 
hy locking how many Times 3x529, or 1587, is 
contained in 11450, it gives 7 lor the third Figure of 
jhe Quotient. Then the Quotient 237, multiplied 
h J. 2 37 » g' v es the Square 56169, which again multi¬ 
plied by 257, gives the Cube 13312053, and this 

, L * n Icom the Refolvend, leaves o. \Vhence it is 
evident that the Root fought is 237, as it appears in 
die following whole Operation. 


13312053(237 
Subtract the Cube 8 

1-2) remain. 53(4 or 3 

Subtract Cube 12167 
1587) remain. 11450(7 

13312053 
Remains o 

• ft 

So to extraft the Quadra to Cubical Root of 5 6430820, 
it mull be pointed over every filth Figure; and the 
Figure 3, whole Qua dr a to Cub: , or fifth Power 243, 
is the next letter to 364, viz. to the firfl Point, mult 
be writ in the Quotient. Then the Qua dr at 0 Cube 
243 being fubtrafted from 364, there remains 121, 
which augmented by the next Figure of the Refolvend , 
viz. 3, and divided by five Times the Biquadrate of 
the Quotienr, viz. by feeking how many Times 3x81, 
or 405 is contained in 1213, it gives 2 for the fecond 
Figure. That Quotient 32 being thrice multiplied by 
itfelf, makes the Biquadrate 10485*76; and this 
again multiplied by 32, makes the Quadra to Cube , 
33554432, which being fubtrafted from the Refol¬ 
vend, leaves 2876388. Therefore 32 is the Inteoer 
Part of the Root , but not the true Root ; wherefore if 
you have a Mind to profecute the Work in Decimals, 
the Remainder, augmented by a Cypher, mud be di¬ 
vided by five Times the aforefaid Biquadrate of the 
Quotient, by feeking how many Times 5X 1048576, 
or 5242880 is contained in 2S763883O, and there 
will come out the third Figure, or the firfl; Decimal 
5. And fo by fubtrafting the Quadralo Cube of the 
Quotient 32,5 from the Refolvend, and dividing the 
Remainder by five Times its Biquadratc, the fourth 
Figure may be obtained ; and fo on, in infinitum . 
This is the above-mention’d Operation at length ; 

36430820(32,5 


243 

405)1213(2 


33554432 

5242880)2876388,0(5 


Jn fome Cafes it is convenient only to indicate the 
Extraction of a Root, efpecially where it cannot be 
had exaftly. Now the Sign or Character, whereby 
Roots are denoted, is : To which is added the Ex¬ 
ponent of rhe Power , if it be above a Square, and 
even fometimes if it be nor. For Example, v' 2 de¬ 
notes the Square Root. */3 the Cube Rooty &c. 

When a Biquadratick Root is to be extracted, you 
may extraft twice the Square Rooty becaufc t/+ is as 
much as t/* x 2. And vvlien the Cubocubic Root is to 


be extracted, you may firfl extraft the Cube Rooty and 
then the Square Root of the Cube Rooty becaufe the v' 6 
is the fame as / : X3; whence fome have called chefe 
Roots, not Cubocubic ones, but .Quadralo Cubes. And 
the fame is to be obferved in other Roots, whofe In¬ 
dexes are not prime Numbers. 

To prove the Extraction of Roots. 1. Fora Square 
Root : Multiply the Root found by itlelf, and to the 
Produft add the Remainder, if there were any: If 
the Sum be equal to the Number given, the Opera¬ 
tion is juft. 

2. For a Cube Root: Multiply the Root found lay 
itfelf; and the Produft again by the fiune Root, to 
the la(l Produft, add the Remainder if there were 
any. If the Sum come out the Number firfl given, 
the Work is jull. 

Now to reduce this into PraClice, efpecially ns to 
folving fome Arithmetical and Geometrical Quell ions \ 
1 proceed thus. 

1. If I will find a mean Pioportional between two 
given Numbers, I multiply the given Number:!, the 

one 
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one by the other, and extraft the Square Root of the 
Produft, To (hall that Square Root be the mean Pro¬ 
portional lbught. For Example: 

Let the given Number be 16 and 6 4, according 
to my Rule, I multiply 16 by 64, and the Produft is 
1024, the Square Root of which is 32, fo that 32 is 
the mean Proportional between 16 and 64. Thus* 


2-53 

2*53 

759 

1265 

506 


6.4009 

2*53 



64 

96 

1024(32 Square Root 

9 _ 

62) 124 
124 



Aoain, am I defired to find a third Side to two 
Sides 3 of Right-angled plain Triangle given ? For 
Example in the Triangle A, B, C, the Bafe A, B, is 
24, and the Perpendicular B, C, is 18, now 1 am to 
find the Length of the Hypothenufe. 


C 



To anfwer this Propofuion, I mud firft fquare the 
Bafe A. B.. 24, which is 576, then fquare the Per¬ 
pendicular iS, which makes 324; then add thefe 
two Sums together, and the Produft is 900, and the 
Square Root of 900 is 30, which gives the Length 
of A. C. This Proportion is of great Ule in mea- 
furing of Heights, Diftanccs, and other mathemati¬ 
cal Figures. 

2. As to [olid Meafurcs. -If the Side of a Cube , 

be 12 Inches, how many Cubical Inches are contain¬ 
ed in that Cube ? To anfwer which 1 multiply the 
I .ength by the Breadth, and that Produft by the 
Depth \ as in this Example: 



J44 fquare Inches 
12 

1728 cubical Inches 


192027 

320045 

128018 


16.194277 Feet 


Note, That Solid in Geometry, is the 3d Species of 
Magnitude, having three Dimen lions. Length 
Breadth and Thicknefs. 


To meafure a Pyramid. APYRAMiDisa folid Fi. 
gure, whofe Bafe is a Polygon, and whole Sides are plain 
Triangles, their feveral Tops meeting together in one 
Point at the Top. Now if the fuperficial Content 
of the Bafe of a Pyramid be 5.756 Feet, and the 
Height thereof 14.25. (which laid Height is the 
Length of the perpendicular Line, that falls from 
the Top of the Pyramid to the Bafe) what is the fo- 
lid Content of that Pyramid ? The Operation muft 
be thus: 

* 

If the Area of the Bafe of the Pyramid be mul¬ 
tiplied by of the Height thereof, the Produft Hull 
be the folid Content of the Pyramid , therefore ) c; 
14.25 is equal to 4.75, and 5.756, the Bafe be mul- 
tiplied by 4.75 = 27.341 Feet, the Solidity of th: 

3)14.25(4.75 
12 * * 


22 

21 


15 

27.34100 folid Feet 15 


o 


Pyramid required. 

5.756 

4-75 

28780 

40292 

23024 


To meafure a Globe. A Globe, is a perfeft round 
Body contained under one Plain ; in the Middle of 
the Globe there is a Point, called the Center, front 
whence all llrait Lines drawn to the Out- fide, are 
of equal Length, and called Semi-diameters, the 
Double of any one of which, is equal to the Dia¬ 
meter of the Globe. Now if the Diameter of the 
Globe of Scone be 1.75 Feet, how many Feet fold 
are contained in that Globe ? The Operation mull 
be condufted by multiplying firft the Diameter 1 - 75 * 
by itfelf, the Produft will be 3.0625, which multi¬ 
plied again by the faid 1.75, ‘gives for the Product 
5.359375, to wit the Cube of the Diameter j which 
being multiplied by .5238, the Produft thence aril- 
ing will be 2.807 4 *, which is the Solidity of the 
Globe propounded. Thus: 


In like Manner, if the Side of a Cube of Stone be 
2 53 1-Vet, the folid Content of that Cube will be 
16.194277 Feet. Thus; 
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i *75 

i *75 

875 


To Reduce rational Quantities to the Form of any 
urd Root aligned. For Example, if 3 were to be 

brought to the Form of 12, you muft raife 3 up 
to its fourth Power, and then prefixing the Note 


1225 

175 

3.0625 

i -75 


of Radicality to it, it will ^: 81, or 81 which is 

the fame Form with f/\ 12. And this Way may a 
fimple Surd Fradtion, whofe radical Sign refers only 
to one of its Terms, be changed into another, which 
fhall refpedt both Numerator and Denominator. Thu 9 


* 53 I2 5 
214375 
30625 

5-359375 Cube 
5 - 2 3 8 

42875000 

16078125 

10718750 

26796875 

2.8072406250 the Solidity of the Globe 


Having already demonftrated and elucidated, all the 
Rules and Operations in Arithmetick, I’ll conclude with 
what the Arithmeticians are pleafed to call an irrational 
or incommenfur able Number , otherwife Surd. 

Surd in Arithmetic/:, denotes a Number that 
cannot be expreflcd *, or a Number that is incommen- 
furace to Unity. When any Number or Quantity 
has its Root propofed to be extradled, and yec is not 
a true figurate Number of that Kind; that is, if its 
Square Root be demanded, and it is not a true Square ; 
it its Cube Root be required, and itfelf be not a true 
Cube, [Ac. then it is impofilble to affign, either in 
whole Numbers or in Fractions, any exadl Root of 
fuch Number propofed. And whenever this happens, 
it is ufual in Arithmetick , to mark the required Root 
of fuch Numbers or Quantities, by prefixing before 
it the proper Mark of Radicality, which is (as we 
have obfervcd already) : Thus 4/ : 2 fignifi.es the 

Square Root of 2, and 16, or i/ : (3) 16, fig- 
nifies the Cubicle Root of 16; which Roots, becaufe 
they cannot be exprefied in Numbers exadtly, (for no 
eft'uble Number, either Integer or Fraftion, multi¬ 
plied into itfelf, can ever produce 2 ; or being multi¬ 
plied cubic-ally, can ever produce 16) are properly 
called Surd Roots. 

There is alfo another Way of Notation now much 
in Ufe, whereby Roots are exprefied without a radi¬ 
cal Sign, by their Indexes: Thus, as x z , x 2 , x s , [Ac. 
fignifies the Square, Cube, and fifth Power of x ; 
fo Ay, Ay, fignify the Square Root, Cube, [Ac. 
of a*. The Reafon of which is plain enough *, for 
fince 1/ : x is a geometrical mean Proportional, be¬ 
tween 1 and x , fo i is an Arithmetical mean Propor¬ 
tional between o and 1 ; and therefore as 2 is the In¬ 
dex of the Square of x, l- will be the proper Index 
of its Square Root, [Ac. 

We mufi: obferve alfo, thdt for Convenience or 
Brevity’s Sake, Quantities or Numbers, which are not 
Surds , are often ex prefled in the Form of Surd Roots, 

Thus v': 4, ^/: 27, [Ac. fignify 2, i, 3, 

[Ac. 

But though thefc Surd Roots (when truly fuch) are 
inexpreffible in Numbers, they are yet capable of 
arithmetical Operations, (lucli as Addition, Subtrac¬ 
tion, Multiplication and Divifion, [Ac.) 

Surds are either Simple or Compound . 

Simple Surds are thofe which ureoqirefied by one 
fingle 'Perm, as ^ c. 

Compound Surds are thofe formed by the Addition 
pi' Subtraction of fimple Surds: as •/ \ \ + V \ n : 

^ • 5 — Y : 2, or */77+ v' : 2 : ‘Which lafl is cal- 
kd an univcrf&l Root, and fignifies the Cubicle Root 

that Number, which is the.Rtifult of adding 7 to 

die Square Root of 2, 


^ ' 2 is reduced to - and —to 

25 25 3 4 

where the radical Sign affe&s both Numerator and 
Denominator. 

To reduce Surds to the lowed Term pofiible. 
Divide the Surd by the greateft Square, Cube, Bi¬ 
quadrate, [Ac. or any other higher Power, which 
you can difeover, is contained in it, and will mea¬ 
sure it without any Remainder; and then prefix the 
Root of that Power before the Quorum, or Surd , fo 
divided ; this will produce a new Surd of the fame 
Value with the former but in more fimple Terms. 

This Reduftion is of great Ufe, whenever it can 
be performed ; but if no fuch Square, Cube, Biqua¬ 
drate, [Ac. can be found for a Divifor, find out all 
the Divifors of the Powers of the Surd propofed ; and 
then fee if any of them be a Square, Cube, /Ac. or 
fuch a Power as the radical Sign denotes ; and if any 
fuch can be found, let that be ufed in the fame Man¬ 
ner as above, to free the lurd Quantity in Part from 
the radical Sign. Thus if 1/ : 288 be propofed ; a- 
mongft its Divifors will be found the Squares, 4, 9, 
16, 36, and 144; by which, if 288 be divided, 
there will arife the Quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, and 25 
wherefore infiead of -1/ : 288, you may put 2/ : 72, 
or 3 v' : 32, or 4 18, or 6 / ; 8, or laftly; 

12 i/ : 2, and the fame may be done in Species. 

We have very lirrje Intelligence about the Origin 
and Invention of Arithmetick ; Hiflory neither fixes 
the Author, nor the Time. In all Probability how¬ 
ever, it mufl have taken its Rife from the Introduc¬ 
tion of Commerce, and confequently be of Syrian 
Invention. 


From Afia it paired into Egypt, (Jrfphus fays by 
means of Abraham) here it was grearly cultivated and 
improv’d; infomuch that a large Parc of their Philo* 
fophy and Theology, fee ms to have turned altogether 
upon Numbers, hence thofe Wonders related by them 
about,Unity, Trinity ; the Numbers feven, ten, four, 
[Ac. In Effeft, Kircher in his Aldip. AZgypt. Tom. II. 
p. 2. fhews that the Egyptians explained every Thing 
by Numbers; Pythagoras himlelf aflii ruing chat the 
Nature of Numbers goes through the whole Univerfe ; 
and that the Knowledge of Numbers is the Know¬ 
ledge of the Deity. 

From Egypt, Arithmetick was tranfmitted to the 
Greeks , who handed it forward, with great Improve¬ 
ments, which it had received by the Computation 
of their Aftronomcrs, to the Romans \ ifrom whom it 
came to us. 

The ancient Arttfopetick however, fell far fhort of 
that of the Moderns ; mod of what they did was to 
confider the various Divifions of Numbers; as ap¬ 
pears from the Treadles of Nicomachns , wrote in the 
third Century of Rome, and that of .Boethius dill ex* 
taut, A Compendium of the antient Arithmetick , 
wrote in Greek , by Ptellus, in the ninth Century 
from our Saviour, was given us in Lit in by Xy lander, 
in 155S. A more .ample Work of the fame Kind 
was wrote by Jordauus, in the Year 1,100 j publifhed 
with a Comment by Father Stapu/crfs, in 1480. 

Arithmetick, under its prefent State, is divided into 
different Kinds; viz, Theoredcal, Practical, Inft-ru- 
memal, Logarithnieric.il, Numerous, Specious, De¬ 
cimal, Dignamical, Tctragical, Duodecimal, Scxtv- 
gcfimal, (Ac. 

Euclid furniHies a Theoretical Arithmetick, in the 
feventh, eight, and ninth Books of ,his Elements 
(which Theoretical Arithmetick is the Science of the 
Properties, Relations, [Ac. of Numbers con fide red 
Lli abftrudlcdly* 



♦ 
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abftraftediy \ with the Reasons and Demonftrations 
of the federal Rules.) Barlaamus Monacbus has alfo 
given a Theory for demonftrating the common O- 
perations, both in Integers and broken Numbers, in 
his Logifiica , publilhcd in Latin by J. Chambers an 
Engli/hman, in 1600. To which may be added Lucas 
de Burgo , who in an Italian Treatife, publifhed in 
1423, gives the feveral Divifions of Numbers from 
Nicbomachus , and their Properties from Euclid ; with 
the Algorithm, both in Integers, Fractions, Extrac¬ 
tions of Roots, 

The firft entire Body of Practical Arithmetick (which 
is the Art of numbering or computing from cer¬ 
tain Numbers given, or finding certain others, whofe 
Relation to the former is known, as if a Number be 
required equal to two given Numbers 6 and 8) was 
given by Nick . Tartaglia a Venetian , in 1556, confid¬ 
ing of cwo Books *, the.former, the Application of 
Arithmetick to civil Ufes •, the latter, the Grounds of 
Algebra. Something had been done before by Sli- 
fehus, in 1544*, where we have feveral Particulars 
concerning the Application of Irrationals, Coflicks, 
&c. no where elfe to be met withal. There is al- 
moft an infinite Number of practical Authors, who 
have appeared fince* as Gemma Frfitts, Metius, Cla- 
•vius , Ramus* Buckley , Diggs , Record , Wingate , Cocker , 
Ley burn. See. 

The Theory of Arithmetick is joined with the Prac¬ 
tice, and even improved in feveral Parts by Mauro- 
liats , in his Opufcula Mathernatica, 1575*, Henefchius 
in his Arithmetica Perfe&a, 1609, where the Demon¬ 
ftrations are all reduced into the Form of Syllogifms* 
and facqiiet in his fheoria & Praxis Arilhmetices , 
1704. 

Injtrumental Arithmetick is that where the com¬ 
mon Rules are performed by Means of Inftruments 
contrived for Eale and Difpatch * are feveral Scales 
and Hiding Rules * fuch more particularly are Neper’s 
Bones, an Inftrument whereby Multiplication and 
Divifion of large Numbers are facilitated and expe¬ 
dited and fo called from its Inventor John Neper , 
Baron of Marchiflon in Scotland. 

This Inftrument is made of five Rods, Plates, or 
Lamellae, of Wood, Metal, Horn, Paft-board, or 
other Matter of an oblong Form, and divided each in¬ 
to nine little Squares * each of which is refolvcd into 
two Triangles by Diagonals. In thefe little Squares 
are wrote the Number of the Multiplication Table 5 in 
fuch Manner as that the Units, or Right-hand Fi¬ 
gures, are found in the Right-hand Triangle > and 
the Tens, or the Left-hand Figures, in the Left-hand 
Triangle. 

Ufe of Neper’j Bones in Multiplication. To mul¬ 
tiply any given Number by another •, difpofe the La - 
rnelle in fuch Manner, as that the Top Figures may 
exhibit the Multiplicand * and to thefe on the Left- 
hand, join the Lamella: of Units* in which feek the 
Right hand Figure of the Multipiicator; and the 
Numbers correfponding thereto, in the Squares of 
the other Lamella', write out, by adding the feveral 
Numbers occurring in the fame Rhomb together, and 
their Sums. After the fame Manner write out the 
Numbers correfponding to the other Figures of the 
Multipiicator, let them be difpofed under one an¬ 
other, as in the common Multiplication : And laftly, 
add the feveral Numbers into one Sum. For Ex¬ 
ample : 

Suppofe the Multiplicand 5978, and the Multiple 
cator 937, from the outermoft Triangle on the Right- 
hand, which corrcfpond to the Right-hand Figure of 
the Multipiicator 7, write out the Figure 6, placing 
it under. In the next Rhomb towards the Left, 
add 9 and 5; their Sum being 14, write the Right- 
hand Figure, viz. 4 ngninfl 6 \ carrying the Left- 
hand Figure 1, to 4 and 3, which are iound in the 
next Rhomb. The Sum 8 join to 46 already put 
down* after the fame Manner in the Jail Rhomb, 
add 6 and 5, the latter Figure ol the Sum 11, put 
down as before, and carry 1 to the 3 found in the 


Left-hand Triangle 5 the Surti 4 join as before on 
the left of 1846: Thus will you have the Fa ft urn of 
7 into 5978 •, and after the fame Manner will yo u 
have the Faftum of the Multiplicand, into the other 
Figures of the Multipiicator : The Whole added to. 

gether, gives the whole Produft. 

♦ 

5978 

937 

41846 

17934 

53802 

5601386 


Ufe of Neperb Bones in Divifion . Difpofe the La. 
melLc fo, as that the uppermoft Figures may exhibit 
the Diviforj to thefe on the Left-hand join the La. 
melU of Units. Defcend under the Divifor, till you 
meet thofe Figures of the Dividend, wherein it is 
firft required, how oft the Divifor is found, or n 
leaft the next ltfs Number, which is to be fubtraftd 
from the Dividend ; the Number correfponding to 
this, in the Place of Units, write down for a Quo- 
tient. By determining the other Parts of the Quo. 
tient after the fame Manner, the Divifion will be com- 
pleated. For Example : 

Suppofe the Dividend 5601386, and the Divifor 
5978 * fince it is firft aftced how often 5978 is 
found in 56013, defcend under the Divifor, till in 
the lowed Series you find the Number 53802 ap¬ 
proaching nvareft to 56° 1 3 ; the former whereof is 
to be fubtrafted out of the latter, and the Figure 9 
correfponding thereto in the Lamella: of Units, write 
down for the Quotient. To the Remainder 2211, 
join the following Figure of the Divifor 8 * and 1 be 
Number 17934 being found, as before, to be the 
next left Number thereto, the correfponding Num¬ 
ber in the Lamellc of Units, 3, is to be wrote 
down for the Quotient; and the Subtraftion to be 
continued as before. After the fame Manner the 
third and laft Figure of the Quotient will be found 
to be 7 j and the whole 937. 

5978)5601386(937 

53802 


22118 

17934 

41846 

41846 


00000 


To Ncpet’s Bones may be added Sir Sam. More- 
land’s Inftrument, the Defeription whereof was pub- 
lifh’d by himfclf in j666 * that of Mr. Leibnitz , de¬ 
fer i bed in the Mifc ell an. Berolin * that of Polcnm , 
publifhed in the Venetian Mifcellany , 1709* the 
Arithmetica Logarithmica of Hen. Briggs, puMilked 
1624 : and the Univerfal Arithmetical fables of Prof 
thaphicrcfes, publifhed i6io,‘ by Her wart ah lichen* 
burg \ whereby Multiplication is eafily and accurately 
performed by Addition, and Divifion by Subtraftion. 

The Cbinefe have little Regard to our Rules in 
their Calculations; in ft rad of which, they ufe an 
Inftrument made of a little Plate, a Foot and Half 
long, a-crofs which arc fitted ten or twelve Iron 
Wires, on which are ftrong little round Bales, By 
drawing thefe together, and difperfmg them again 
one after another, they count Jotnewhat after tbc 
Manner in which we do by Counters; but with lo 
much Eafe and Read in eft, that they will keep Pice 
with a Man reading a Book of Accounts, let him 
make what Expedition he can : And at the End the 
Operation is found done j and they have their Way 
of proving it, 
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• the 'Dtamai Aritbmtitk is iibt of a very antient 
mte • fince it was firft introduced into Europe, by 
Qerhrt, afterwatds Pope. under the Name of Sil- 
n n w ho borrowed it from the Moors of Spam, 

tNo Doubt it took its Origin from the ten Fingers of 
Pthe Hands, which were made Ufe of in Computation 
' before Arithmttick was brought into an Art. The 
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Eafterh Miffionaries allure iis, that to this Day the 
Indians are very expert at computing ori their Fingers* 
without any ufe of Pen and Ink. .Add* that the Na¬ 
tives of Peru, who do all by the .different Arrange¬ 
ment of Grains of Maife* Out-do. any European * 
both for Surenefs and Difpatch* with all his Rules; 
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A RMY, is a large Body of Soldiers under the 
Command of a General, with feveral Ranks of 

f fubordinate Officers under him. 

Under this general Term Army , are commonly 

under ftood both a Land and a Naval, or Sea Army. 

A Land Army is a large Body of Soldiers confiding 
of Horfe and Foot ; and a Naval Army is a Number 
of Ships of War, equipped and manned with Sailors 
and Marines, under the Command of an Admiral, 
with other inferior Officers under him. 

Note, That under this Tide Army, I defign to 
treat of all the different military Expeditions, 
both on Sea and Land, viz. of the forming an 
Army, of Marches, Counter*marches, Camps, 
r Battles, Retreats, Sieges, Defiles, CsV. and of 
the Equipment of a Fleet, of a whole Fleet, of 
a Squadron, of Convoys, Sea-fights, &c. Be¬ 
ginning by the forming of a Land Army. 

A Land Army is compofed, as I have already ob- 
ferved, of borh Horfe and Foot, the Horfe being 
called Cavalry , and the Foot Infantry. 

The Cavalry (from the French Cavalerie, and 
f;om the corrupt Latin , C ah alius, Horle) is a Body of 
‘Soldiers, who fight or march on Horfe-back. The 
Cavalry is ulually divided into Horfe and Dragoons. 
The Horfe are either regimental or independent 
Troops, to which latter Sort belong the Horfe-guards, 
and in France , the great Gendarmes , properly called 
the Gendarmerie, the Moufquetaires , the Cbevaux Le- 
gers , and Horfe Grenadiers. 

The Horfe • Guards, by the Spaniards called Guar das 
a Cavello, by the French , Gardes de Corps , or dti 
Corps , and by the Englifh , ulually Life-Guards ; are 
the Guards of the King’s Perfon and Body, confid¬ 
ing among us of 8oo Men well armed and equipped. 
They are divided into four Troops; to which are 
now added, by Eftablifhment, two Troops of Grena¬ 
diers, confiding of 8o Men, all under the Command 
of a Captain. 

Each Troop of Horfe-guards is divided into four 
Divifions or Squadrons; two of which confiding of 
too Men, commanded by a principal commiffion’d 
Officer, two Brigadiers and two Sub brigadiers, with 
two Trumpets, mount the Guard one Day in fix, and 
are relieved in their Turns. 

Their Duty is by Parties from the Guard, to attend 
the King’s Perfon, when he goes out near home.—— 
When he goes out of Town, he is attended by De¬ 
tachments out of all the three Troops. 

One of the three Captains of the Horfe guards at¬ 
tend on the King when he walks on Foot, immedi¬ 
ately next his Perfon ; carrying in his Hand an Ebony 
Stnd, or Truncheon with a Gold Head. 

( One Divifion of the Grenadiers mourns with a Di- 
vifion of the Troop to which they belong; and go 
out on final! Parties from the Guard, perform centi- 

nel Duty on Foot, attend the King alfo on Foot, 
err. 

Ehe Gardes de Corps , or Life guards in France , 
'con fid of four Companies of Horfe, The fir It was 
I undent) y Scotch, and (till retains the Name; chough 
*t now con fids wholly of Frenchmen. Not only the 
I Name, but they alfo retain die ancient Phrafe or For- 
[ m ula of nnfwering when called upon, I am here. 


The Scotch Guard was firft eftabliftied in France by 
Charles VII. who chofe himfelf a Guard out of .fiich 
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Scots as were fent by the Earls of Bucait, Doilglds * 
and other Scotch Lords, to drive out the Englifh ; L 

The Grands Gens D’armes , are alfo a Troop of 
Gentlemen, to the Number of about 2£o, who 
guard the King’s Perfon. The King himfelf is their/ 
Captain, and one of the prime Peers the .Captairi 
Lieutenant. When the King marches with! all his-', 
houffiold Troops* the Gens D’armes clofe the March'* 
Their Device is a Thunder-bolt falling from Hea- • 
ven, with the Motto, Quo jubet iratus. Ju¬ 
piter. . • > 

The Musq.ueteers are alfo of the King of 
France’s Horfe-guards; there are two Troops of Mitf- 
queteers , diftinguiffied into the gray and black Muf*. 
queteers , from the Colour of their Horfes* • Tbefe are 
young Gentlemen of Diftinftion, inftru&ed at the 
King’s Expence in all the Rule9 of the Military Art 
or Difcipline. 

Thefe three Bodies of Cavalry of the King of 
France’s Houfhold, viz. the Gardes du Corps , the 
Grand Gens D’armes and the Mufqueteers , are com¬ 
pofed of none but of Perfons of Diftin( 5 tion. 

That Body of Horfe called by the French , Gendar¬ 
merie, is alfo of the King’s Houfhold, and confifts 
of fixteen Companies, viz. the Scotch Gens D’armes * 
the Englifh Gens D’armes ; the Burgundy Getis 
D’armes, and the Flemifh Gens D’armes, which four 
Companies compofe the King’s Gens D’armes. 

The other Companies take their Names from the 
Princes who command them, as Captains, viz. the 
Queen’s Gens D’armes ; the Queen’s Light-horfe : The 
Dauphin’s Gens D’armes \ the Dauphin’s Light • horfe : 
The Duke of Burgundy’s Gens D’armes ; the Duke of 
Burgundy’s Light-Horfe : The Duke of Orleans’s Gens 
D’armes, See. Each Troop at a Medium, confifts of 
fevency*fix Gens D’armes or Light-horfe. 

Light-Horfe in England includes all the Horfe, 
except thofe of the Life-guard.--The Denomina¬ 

tion arofe hence, that anciently they were lightly 
armed, in Com pari fon of the royal Guards, which 
were armed at all Points. 

The regimental Cavalry is compofed of what we 
call here Troopers, and in France Cavaliers.—The 
French chufe for their Cavaliers, not very tall and 
bulky Men, which they fuppofe too heavy, and to fa¬ 
tigue too much their Horfes; but fquare Ihoulder’d 
Men, with a full Face ; which they fuppofe to have 
a better Grace on Horfe-back. 

The beft Qualities for a Troop e r is to be bold and 
refolute, ftrong and healthy, of a daring and fprightly 
Temper, ambitious of Honour, and fearful of nothing 
but Shame and Difgrace.—Men inured to all Sorts 
of Fatigues, are to be preferred before thofe who are 
brought up in Eafe and Softnefs, and their Age ought 
not to exceed thirty five Years, except they have been 

bred up in the Army, nor to be under eighteen.-* 

They (hould be eager to improve that they may be 

advanced, and willing to obey.--They (hotiId be 

well mounted upon young, ftrong and found Horfes j 
and armed with good Piftols, Carabines, and good 
broad-cutting Sword9. 

The Troopers are. to be inftrudled in the Ufe of 
their Horfe and Arms, to, march orderly in their 
Ranks, and to execute fuch Orders as they receive; 

Their 
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Their Arms are to be kept clean and well fixed, and 
the lead Defeft rectified. The Troop, if raw and 
undifciplined, are to be exercifed every other Day, 
that they may know how to ufe their Arms dextroufiy, 
and march orderly. Old Troopers are to be placed up¬ 
on the Righcand Left, and when they are drawn out, let 
them march gently, and file off by four and four, then 
continue the March, and let them file off by two and 
two j then double and march again by fours, and at laft 
dill marching to form the Squadron again, another 
Day they may be taught to march upon a Trot, and 
in clofe Order ; and in that Manner to file off by 
four’s and two’s, and then again to form the Squa- 
dron all upon a Trot. Another Day they may be 
taught to wheel to the Right and to the Left, and 
about, with fome Firings, to inure their Horfes to 
ftand Fire. 

The Troopers are formed into Troops, each Troop 
confiding commonly of 50 private Troopers, befides 
a Captain , a Lieutenant , a Cornet , and a Quarter- 
Majler. 

A C a p t a 1 n fhould be endued with a great and ge¬ 
nerous Soul, preferring his Honour above all Things, 
Life not excepted. When he firft appears at the 
Head of his Troop, he is to falute the Subalterns, and 
having produced his Commiflion, allure them of his 
Friendfbip; and then invite them to his Quarters,, 
The like Affurance may afterwards be given to all the 
Troopers upon their good Behaviour, whole Horfes 
and Accoutrements he is to view carefully. He fhould 
confulc with the Lieutenant, and Quarter-mafter, 
about filling up the Vacancies in his Troops, in re¬ 
mounting fuch as want Horfes, and doing whatever 
elfe is necefiary. He muft know all the Troopers by 
their Names, that he may call any of them to give 
them his Orders. He is not to be guilty of Extor¬ 
tion upon any Account; neither is he to detain in his 
Hands the Troopers Pay, left by fuch Practices he 
occafions them to defert or pilfer, which Crimes are 
not to go unpunidied. 

A Captain muft chufe a Trumpeter who under- 
ftands how to found well, and particularly one who 
has been trained up in the War, and in whom he 
can confide. A Man thus qualified, when fer.t to the 
Enemies Camp, or any of their Garrilons, may give 
an Account how the Enemy is polled, the Nature 
of their Entrenchments, Ditches, Out-works, and 
of their Guards and the Avenues to their Camp. 

A Captain ought to keep a competent Number of 
good Horfes, and be curious in his Fire-arms, both 
for himfelf and Servant, and take Care that they be 
kept in good Order. 

The Lieutenant of a Troop-, ought to be a 
Per Ion trained up in the Cavalry, and well expe¬ 
rienced in that Part of the Military /Irt. He is to 
have a perfonal Knowledge of every Trooper ; and, 
on Occafion, to call him readily by his Name. He 
is to obferve diligently the Condition of every 
Trcopn's Horfe and Arms, and reprimand thole who 
neghlt either: And when they are upon a March, 
his Poll is in the Rear of the Troop, if fingle, in 
Order to take Care that no Man quits his Rank, but 
follow his hie Leaders. When they engage the E- 
nemyasby Squadron, his Poll is on the Right or Left, 
according to 1 lie Seniority of his Commiffion. When 
the Caprain is commanded upon the grand Guard, or 
any other Guard, as foon as he comes to his Poll, 
the Lieutenant having drawn up the Troop-, fhall con¬ 
tinue at the’Head of it on Horfe-back, while the 
Captain receives Orders, and goes with the Quarter- 
Majlcr to place the Vedettes, or Out polls, oil Horfe- 
back, and to view their Polls, and inllrinft them how 
they are to behave themfelves, till the Captain returns 
to give the other necefiary Orders for his Guard. 

The Duty of a Cornet confifls principally in car¬ 
rying the Standard upon a Review, or other publiclc 
Appearance, or to bear it in the Day of Battle, and 
in an Engagement to defend it* to falute the Prince, 
and in his Ablenfce the General, and his Poll is in 


the Centre of the Squadron, about half a Horf’ 
Length behind the Field Officer. cs 

A Quarter-Master, ought to be a Man of 
good Parts, AHivity and Experience, fince theQ? C0< 
nomy of the Subfiftence, and Service of the Troops 
depends upon him. — He fhould underftand Writing 
and Arithmetick, whereby he may be qualified to 
keep the Accounts of the Troop, and to account with 
them for their Pay, or for any Share of Booty taken 
from the Enemy. — He is to receive Orders and the 
Word, which he fhould commit to Writing, an( j 
then carry them to his Officers. 

He ought to view often the Troopers Horfes, and 
take Care that they be well fed, dreffed, fiiod, and 
accoutred, and to fee that their Arms be clean, and 
to have fuch refitted as are out of Order.— -Upon* 
March he is to receive Orders from the Captain, t 0 
go before and provide Quarters for the whole Troop, 
and for better Difpatch may, with the Captain’s 
Leave, take one or two Troopers with him.—He is 
to ihew his Orders to the Magiflrate, and acquaint 
him with the Captain and other Officers of his Re. 
tinue, and to view their Quarters, that they may hive 
no Caufe to complain.—The Quarters being timely 
provided, he fhall mount and meet the Troop as it 
draws near; and if the Billets be delivered to him, he 
is to conduct the Captain and the Troop to his 
Quarters*, but if the Magi ft rare will fee the Effective 
Men before he delivers the Billets, then he Dial 1 lead 
the Captain and the Troop to the Town-Hull, or, 
fome other publick Place, and having received the 
Billets, fhall wait on the Captain to his Quarters, and 
drawing up the Troop in one fingle Rank, cauls the 
Billets to be drawn out of his Hat, and admonifh the 
Troopers to be civil to their Landlords. — He is to 
keep an exalt Lift of the Quarters, that he m:y 
vilit their Horfes ; ar.d if any of them have received 
any Damage, he is to cake Care to have them fpeedily 
cured. 

When the Trumpet founds to Horfe, he is if 
mount firft: and hafien the Troopers, and repair to th 
Captain 1 s Quarters. — Upon a March, his Port is up¬ 
on the Flank of the Troop or Squadron, and he is to 
ride from the Front to the Rear, and from the Rea 
ro the Front, to view the Ranks, and make them 
k ep their due Diftance. —In Time of Adlion he is 
to be upon the Flank, wi/h his Sword drawn, to pre¬ 
vent the Men falling into Diforder, and to kill die 
firft who fhall offer to fiy. 

Troops are form’d into Squadrons; three Troops 
to each Squadron : And thole Squadrons into Regi¬ 
ments; three Squadrons to each Regiment, which 
commonly confifls of 300 Men: Though there are 

fome in Germany of 2000 Men. 

Among us a Regiment of Horfe is commanded by 
a Colonel, and in France by a Mcjlre de Camp. 

There are Colonels , Colonel-Lieutenants, and to- 
tenant-Colonels. —A Colonel is an Officer who lus die 
Command in chief of the Regiment. — A Cdont.* 
Lieutenant , is he who commands a Regiment 0 
Guards, whereof the King, Prince, or other lk' rloa 
of the firft Eminence is Colonel.—And a 
Colonel , is the fecond Officer in a Regiment; who >s 
at the Head of the Captains, and commands in die 
Abfcnce of the Colonels— In the Horfe, the LieutenM 

Colonel is the firft Captain of the Regimenr. 

The Dragoons are alfo ranked in the Cavafy 
The Dragoons are a Body of Soldiers who match on 
Horfe-back, and fight on Foot; though moll coni 

monly on Horfe-back. ^ r , 

The Dragoons are ultral!y polled in the Front o n 
Camp, and march firft to the Charge, like a k ,tu ” 
Enfans perdtts. They are by lomu reputed as j 
longing to the Infantry, and in that Quality \u 
Colonels and Sergeants; but they have Cornets to , 

like Cavalry. —In France , to infpire the p™S 0{ \ 
with Valour, they are allowed a Pair of Kerde-tlrijj • 
when they have gained it from the Enemy, ellc ' / 
have only Drums. The French Dragoons have 1 11 • 
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ithout Shoes, which they Call Bo'tines ; and which, 
when demounted, cannot hinder them from fighting 
Foot. Their Arms are a Sword, Firelock, and 
Rivonet.* In the French Service, where the Dragoons 
march on Foot, the Officers bear the Pike, and the 
Serjeants the Halbert; neither of which are ufed in the 
x n ali(h Service. 

The Cuirassiers belong alfo to the Cavalry, fo 
jled from wearing a Cuirafs , which is a Piece of 
i e fenfive Armour, made of an Iron Plate well ham¬ 
mered ; ferving to cover the Body from the Neck to 
the Girdle, both before and behind. The Cuirafs 
W as not brought in life till about 1300. Good Parc 
of the German Cavalry are Cuirajfiers. 

The Oltoman Cavalry are called Sphahis, chiefly 
raifed in Afia. , and the Aga or Commander of the 

Spabis, Spbahi Agft 

The mod confiderable Part of an Army confifts in 
the Foot, or Infantry, divided alfo into Compa¬ 
nies, Battalions and Regiments. 

A Company is a little Body of Infantry, com¬ 
manded by a Captain. The Number of Men in a 
Company is uncertain *, in the ordinary Regiments it 
is fifty Centinels, befides three Serjeants, three Cor¬ 
porals, 2 Drums, &c. A Company in the Guards is 
eighty Private Men. In the French Guards, the 
Company is 120, in the Swifs Guards 200. Com¬ 
panies not imbodied into Regiments are called Inde¬ 
pendent Companies . 

The Officers of a Company of Infantry are a Cap¬ 
tain, a Lieutenant, an Enflgn, and a Serjeant. 

A Captain of Infantry muft underftand perfectly 
the Duties of a Lieutenant , Enfign , and Serjeant , and 
when a Vacancy happens, he fhould give the Halbert to 
him chat deferves it bed, allowing to the elded Corporal 
fomewhat more than his bare Pay, led he debauches 
the whole Company. A Captain fhould underftand 
i'rithmetick as far as t ht Square Root ; and if he knows 
not how to take the Dimenfions of inaccefiible Bodies, 
he mud at lead know the Lines of Defence, and how 
to gain a flank’d Angle, to carry up a Trench to ir, 
to make a good Lodgement upon it, and to flank it 
well; to order his Place of Arms and Batteries conve¬ 
niently ; to begin the Sap at the Foot of the Glacis , on 
the Edge of the Ditch ; to make a Defcenc into a 
Place that is eafy to be defended ; to carry a Gallery 
n-crofs a Ditch, after he has made a good Lodge¬ 
ment to fupport it, well empaled and flank'd ; fo 
that the Enemy may not attack it without Danger; 
and in fine to know how to lodge himfelf on a Breach ; 
for though there are Engineers who are to order chefe 
Things, yet they are generally tedious* and many 
Eyes can fee more than two. Befides as a Captain is 
fometimes obliged to do the Duty of a. Major, or 
Major of Brigade, he mud therefore be laborious and 
vigilant, and underftand their Duties, Rights, Privi¬ 
leges and Prerogatives. Moreover he is to know all 
the ocher Duties of thofe Ports to Perfection, and the 
Articles of War ; how Cafes have been decided upon 
Comroverfies formerly ftarfed ; the Ports of all Regi¬ 
ments, and what is due to his own. Thefe are the 
molt ertenrial Duties of a Captain. 

A Lieutenant of Infantry ought to know 
the Duty of a Soldier to Perfection, and allowing him 
to have the Qualifications of an Enfign, he is farther 
to know how to difeourfe pertinently of the Methods 
of War; as how to gain an Advantage in all Places 
and Exigencies; of making a good Encampment; 
of intrenching in all Sorts of Places ; of cantoning 
wnhour Noife or Confufion, becaufe he commands 
mi: Company in the Abfence of the Captain . He is 
( o know all the Articles of War, and ail that concern 
jb* Right, Honour, and Duty of his Port, to prevent 
MMakes and Contefts, which often retard the Service ; 

that he may give his Opinion upon due Inforina- 
t'on, in Councils of War, to which he may be called 
°r want of Captains . Me muft know all the Soldiers 
H l ‘ 1c Company and hold Intelligence with fome of 
'tin, take Care that they keep their Arms clean* to 


t 

fend the Sick to the Hofpitai, and that they be dili¬ 
gently attended. 

An Ensign fhould be perfect in all the Duties of 
a Soldier, and underftand Ariihmethk as far as the 
Extraction of the Square Root, becaufe it is the Bafis 
of the Military Arr. He fhould be expert in hand¬ 
ling his Arms, chat he may judge whether the Sol¬ 
diers do it gracefully ; and he fhould teach and caufe 
them to be taught before him. He is not to be ig¬ 
norant of any Thing chat belongs to the Rank, Ho¬ 
nours, Privileges, Service, and Poft due to his Em¬ 
ploy. He is to keep a Lift of all the Men in the 
Company, and to know them lb well as to call them 
readily by their Names. He is not to mifs a Siege, 
or fail to go into the Trenches. He is to liften to old 
Officers, and wait upon the General with his Captain* 
to ftudy Fortification, and Geography, and be con- 
verfant in Hiftory, 

A Serjeant fhould be perfect in the Extrcife of 
the Fire-lock, and the ufual Evolutions, that he may 
inftruft raw and ignorant Soldiers, and make them 
honour and refpe<ft him ; and he is to fee that the 
Word of Command, when given to the Battalion, be 
punctually obeyed. He muft underftand how to 
make a good Lodgment and Epaulement, and to 
carry on a Sap as directed; and he muft never dif-. 
guife the Truth, and efpecially when fent to view or 
meafure any Thing; and on him often depends the 
Honour of the Regiment; for it is ufual to detach a 
Serjeant with a fmall Number of Men, to fall on be¬ 
fore a greater Detachment, that is to follow; to ad¬ 
vance a Lodgement, gain a Traverfe, or Barricade, 
or to begin an Attack of any Kind whatever : If he 
performs not his Duty, either through Cowardice or 
Ignorance, every Thing is 'prefently in Diforder; 
and if this happens in the Trenches, it may retard the 
taking a PJace a Day, and then if it fhould be reliev¬ 
ed that Day, the whole Fault will be laid Upon the 
Regiment then in the Trenches; and it will be long 
before it can wipe off a notable Blemifh ; and it were 
much better a Company had no Serjeant , than to have 
fuch as' do not underftand thole great and eflential 
Parts already mentioned. 

A Serjeant is to be diligent and affiduous in his 
Duty, either upon a March, or in Garrifon, and fee 
all his Soldiers quartered before he quarters himfelf; 
He muft never fail to receive Orders, and carry them 
to his Officers; and agree with his Brother Serjeants . 
He is to chufe a favourite Soldier in whom he can 
confide, and adjuft all Differences that (hall arife in 
the Company; and to compel them to mend their 
deaths and Shoes, and oblige them to keep their 
Arms in good Order. He muft keep Intelligence 
with the mod: cried Men, to difeover whether any of 
the others defign to defert. He ought not to he fond 
of his own Opinion, but to afk Advice of the Major , 
or fome other experienced Officer. 

The Companies of Infantry are formed into Bat¬ 
talions. 

A Battalion, is a little Body of Infantry , rang'd 
in Form of Battle, and ready to engage. A Batta¬ 
lion ufually contains from 5 to 800 Men, of which 
one Third were formerly Pikes in the Middle,, and 
the other two Thirds Mufkets, ported on the Wings: 
But the Number of Men it confifts of is not determined. 
Battalions are ufually drawn up with fix Men in a 
File, or one before another. 

A Reg 1 me nt ufually confifts of fevei'al Battalidns , 
though fome confift but of one, which is coo few, 
others of Four, or five, which arc too many. The 
French Regiments confift commonly of three Batta¬ 
lions , or fifteen Companies . Though the Regiment of 
Picardy confifts of 120 Companies or 6000 Men. 

A Regiment is commanded by a Colonel , a Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel and a Major . 

The Colonel of a Regiment of Infantry fhould 
be a Man of Credit and Authority, grave in his Be¬ 
haviour, lofty in his Deportment, yet without Vu- 
niry and Haughchiefs; courteous to nil Men, panicu- 

M m m Eirly, 
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larly to the Officers of his own Regiment. He muft 
extol Worth, though it be in a private Centinel; and. 
is to make known to the General, or even to his So¬ 
vereign, any good or notable Adtion performed by 
any Man under his Command. If he has juft Caufe 
to fpeak ill of any Man, let him not do it in Publick, 
except he has reproved him twice in private. If any 
of his Officers are guilty of Cowardice or Mutiny, he 
is to acquaint the General, or Commander in Chief, 
in Order to have them brought co a general Court 
Martial. He muft frequently view and examine all 
the Companies in his Regiment, commending thole 
Captains who have good ones, and privately repri¬ 
manding thofe who have bad ; and he is to be fre¬ 
quently prefent, when the Regiment performs their 
Exercife, and to encourage fuch who do better than 
the reft. 

The Duty of a Lieutenant Colonel is much 

the fame with that of a Colonel.' -’In the Abfence 

of the Colonel he is to command the Regiment, 
and then the Major is to receive Orders from him. 

A Major of a Regiment of Infantry Ihould have 
a profound Experience in War, efpecially in the 

Foot Service.-He is to underftand how to attack 

a Place; and when the Regiment marches into the 
Field, he is to give Notice of the effective Strength 
of it, and is to acquaint the General, or his Sove¬ 
reign, if he difeovers any evil Defign among the 

Officers.-■-Befides the Knowledge of drawing 

up the Forces, forming Battalions, and exercifing 
them, the Major of a Regiment is to fee, that in 
marching they obferve their Diftances, that they car¬ 
ry their Arms well, that the Ranks be ftrait, and 
every Thing done with Decency, and a good Grace. 
— In the Field he fhould have two or three Horfes, 
War-Horfes, and Pads, became it is his Bufinefs to 
carry Orders, and to be every where upon Occafion. 
—The Major muft alfo have an Adjutant, who ought 
to be well mounted, and be a Perl'on of Experience, 
Ability, Courage, and Judgment, becaufe he is the 
Major's Right-hand, to eafe him of Part of the great 
Burden of his Employment, and upon all Occafions 
in his Abfence, whether for Wounds, Sicknefs, or 
any other Occafion to perform all the Duty of a 

Major. --Care is to be taken that there be a good 

Drum- Major to the Regiment, who is to teach the 
others how to behave on all publick Occafions. 

The Squadrons of Cavalry, and the Battalions of 
Infantry are formed into Brigades. 

The Brigade of an Army, confifts of ten or 
twelve Squadrons, or of five or fix Battalions, and 
in this Manner, nn Army is fometimes divided into 
eioht Brigades\ four of Horfe and four of Foot. 
Each Brigade is commanded by an Officer called 
Brigadier-General^ who has under him an Officer 
called Brigadier Major , or Major of a Brigade , to 
aflift him in the Management and ordering his Bri- 
gadesy in which he a< 5 ls as a Major-General does in 

an Army. 

An Army is commanded by a General, who has 
under him Lieutenants-General, Majors-General, Bri¬ 
gadiers, t$C. 

A Gene r a l is an Officer who commands all the 
military Power of a Nation*, who gives Orders to 
all the other general Officers ; and receives no Or¬ 
der himfcli but from the King. 

Monfieur Balzac obferves, that the Cardinal de 
Richelieu fir ft coined this Word, of his own 
abiolutc Authority, upon his going to command 
the French Army in Italy. 

At prefent in the French Annies a General is al- 
inolt always a Marfh.il of France , which is the higheft 

military Dignity or Preferment.--The Dignity of 

a Mar (hal is now for Life, though at its fir ft In di¬ 
lution it was otherwife. They were then only the 
King's firft Ecuycrs under the Conftable, but in time 
they became the Conftable's Lieutenants in the.Com¬ 
mand of the Army, the Conftable himfelf being then 


become Captain-General. Ac firft they were but 
two in Number, and their Allowance was but 500 
Livres per Annum in Time of War, and norhino- j n 
Time of Peace. In the Reign of Francis I. their 
Number was increafed to five, fince him it has been 
various; the late King increafed it at Pleafure, anc j 
made fome very little deferving that high Dignity, 
it is now eleven. Their Office at firft was to mar. 
fhal the Army , under the Conftable, and to com. 
mand in his Ablence. They did then what the 
MarJIoals de Camp do now, to which laft they have 
given their Title, and the lead confiderable Parc of 
their Authority. 

A Prince can never be too cautious in the Choice of 
his Generals , fince the Prefervacion or Lofs of King, 
doms often depends upon the Conduct of thofe intrult- 
ed with the Command of Armies. 

The principal Qualities requifue in a General , are 
Courage, Conduct, and Zeal *, and if a natural Inch- 
nation co War attends thefe Qualities, there are fcarce 
any Difficulties which may nor be furmounted. Pro. 
bity is another Quality neceffary in a General\ and it 
is this Virtue which informs a General , that he is no: 
to employ the Forces his Prince intrufts him with, 
any otherwife than for the Good of his Country; and 
that he muft not make Ufe of them to commit Rapine 
and Violence on the Subjects, nor even on the Ene¬ 
mies, except it be for his Prince s Advantage. Libe¬ 
rality gives a great Luftre to all the other Perfection^ 
of a General , fince nothing is more fcandalous for 
him, and more injurious to the Prince he has the Ho. 
nour to ferve, than to fee him governed by that mon« 
flrous Vice Avarice , which echpfe at once the moft 
excellent of all his Qualities, as his Courage, Skill, 
Experience, &c. 

The Duties of a General are to order an Encamp¬ 
ment, to pod the Camp-Guard, to march an Army, 
to draw it up, to give Battle, to attack Enemies 
Quarters or Towns, to form a Blockade, and lay 
Siege to any Place. Fie muft underftand what Train 
of Artillery is requifite in Proportion to the Strength 
of his Army, and what he is capable of attempting j 
and alfo from whence he is to have his Provifions and 
Ammunitions, what Money will be allowed to pay 
his Men to defray the Charge of Works, for his Pro- 
vifions 1 . Artillery, and Hospitals, and for l’ecretSer¬ 
vices, upon which Matters of the g reace ft importance 
frequently depend. 

A Lieutenant-General is next in Rank to 
the General j he commands in Battle one of the Lines 
or Wings *, a Detachment in a March, or a Flying 
Camp ; alfo a Quarter at a Siege, ur one of the At¬ 
tacks, when it is his Day of Duty. 

Major General, is a general Officer, who re¬ 
ceives the General's Orders, and delivers them out to 
the Majors of Brigades , with whom he concerts wlut 
Troops are to mount the Guard, what to go on Par¬ 
ties, what to form Detachments, or to be fent on 
Convoys, &c. 

There are other general Officers attending an Army* 
as General of the Artillery, Engineer - General , Mnpr- 
Mafter , or Commijj'ary-General, See. 

General of Artillery, more properly called 
Mafter of the Artillery , is an Officer, who has under 
his Command and Direction the Train of ArlilFrh 
which follows an Army, and all the Butteries at a 
Siege. He has under him a great Number of lubal- 
tern Officers. 

The En o 1 n e e r G t n e r a l, is an Officer, who has 
the Direction of Attacks, Defend s, Works e. _ An 
Engineer fhould bean able and expertMiuhemanciar, 
particularly verfed in Military Arc hi reft me, ami Gun¬ 
nery *, being often fent to view and examine the* PLas 
intended to be attacked, to choofe out and Ihew the Lf* 
ncral the weakeft Place, to draw the Trenches, afltgn the 
Places of Arms, Galleries, Lodgements on the Court* 
terfearp, and Half-moons; conduit the Works, PS 
Mines, &c, and appoint the Workmen their nigh'/ 
Talk: He is alfo to make the Lines of Contrav.ilw* 
don with the Redoubts, &Y. 
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Muster-Master, or Ccmmijfary-General, is an 
Officer in the Army who takes Account of .every 
Regiment, their Number, Horfes, Arms, 6?c. 

Having thus formed an Army, both of Cavalry 
and Infantry, appointed and commiflioned all the 
Officers both General and Private, inftru&ed them 
in their feveral Duties; we muft not keep it idle in its 
Quarters, fince through Idlenefs, Effeminacy, Pufil- 
lanimity. Debauchery, and all the other Vices capa¬ 
ble to weaken an Army , and render it defpicable, 
are introduced into it ; for there is a great deal of 
Difference betwixt appearing at a Review, and facing 
the Enemy ; betwixt firing in Platoons, or otherwife, 
with Powder only, and hearing that whittling Mufick, 
which diverted fo well Charles XII. King of Sweden , 
at his Landing in Denmark in 1700, that he declared 
then, he would thenceforwards make it one of his 
principal Diverfions; therefore to infpire our Army 
with the fame noble Defire, and to ufe it to the fame 
Entertainment, we will order to beat the General , in 
order for an Encampment; fince all the Courts of 
Europe feem inclinable at this Conjuncture, to have 
mod of their Troops encamped : To order which, 
(as I have no Defign that my Army fhould continue 
any Time in the Camp, for I am all for Adlion) 1*11 
fend the Major-General of the Day, to mark out the 
Camp; for if my Army was to continue long in it, 
it would be my Duty as a General to mark the Camp 

myfelf.-For the well ordering of this, I fuppofe 

my Major-General to know the Number and Poll of 
the Troops which compofe the Army, what Train of 

Artillery there is, and what Provifions.-He’ll 

take with him the Quarter-Mafter-General of the 
Army, the Quarter-Mafter-General of the Horfe, 
th 1 Quarter-Mafters of each Regiment of Horfe, the 
Majors of Foot Regiments and their Quarter-Mafters 9 
aCommiflary of the Artillery, and a Commiffary of 

the Provifions.-'The head Officers of the Army 

inuft each of them fend one of their Guard, to take 
up their Quarters; and the Provoft-Marfhal or his 
Lieutenant , with Part of their Men, mult attend the 
Major-General , to be the Fir ft upon the Quarters to 
prevent any Body from foraging. 

Note, That the Provoft-Marjhal of an Army is an 
Officer appointed to feize and fecure Deferters, 
and all other Criminals. The Provoft- Mar fhal 
is to go often abroad round the Army to hinder 
the Soldiers from pillaging ; it is his Office to 
in did Offenders, and to fee the Sentence patted 
upon them executed. He likewife regulates the 
Weights and Mealures, and the Price of all 
Provifions, &c. in the Army. For the Dif- 
charge of his Office, he has a Lieutenant, a 
Clerk, and a Troop of Provofts, or Marfbal- 
Men on Horfe-back5 as alfo an Executioner, 

Phe Major-General muft take a Guard fufficient to 
conduct him fafe to the Ground, on which he defigns 
jo encamp, and carry Horfe and Foot enough with 
“l m » is apprehenfive he fhall meet with any 
Oppofition from the Enemy; and if he is nor, he 
thm may leave the Army a League, or three Miles 
oillant from the Place he defigns for the Camp; but 
ir nu is, then he muft not leave them above a Quar¬ 
ter of* League, or little more than a Mile behind 
lln1 ’ is not acquainted with the Way, he 

!!, . talce Guides with him, and feme Officers of the 

r.un of Artillery, with Pioneers, and Cart-loads of 

00 f» t0 wake the Way eafy for the Army to 
P an( i if there be much Work to be done, a 
. j mu fr left to fecure the Pioneers. He muft 
ryj ci a Party before him to go and view the 

buf U i an( * on ^ lc Iin d Left to prevent Am- 
whM C,S * anc ^ t0 a PP 0,nc them a Place of Rendezvous, 
rom ,S S«ncrall3f on a rifing Ground, the Way he 
nnr * 7 ? t0 ?* lcn b il - he has not a particular Rcafon for 

himfclf, If the Detaichmenta are not 
VQU , n , whcn he comes up to the Place of Rendcz- 
» muft halt there till he has Intelligence of 
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them, and fend out Parties the Way they ftiould 
come; and he muft not take the Ground till he has 
heard of them, or at leaft till the Ground has been 
nicely viewed. He is to regard the Conveniency of 
Forage, of Springs, Brooks, Marffies, of Woods, 
the Goodnefs of the Way, the Conveniency of filing 
off' to march the next Day, and the Diftance of the 
Place from whence the Army fets out, that the 
March may not be too long or too fhort. 

If the Major-General cannot be fo fully informed 
as he could wifh, to make a good Choice of the 
Ground to encamp on, he muft fend Perfons which 
can make a judicious Report, and then he muft fend 
Part of his Guard beyond the Place of Encampment, 
who are to continue there upon Guard till they are 
relieved ; and feveral Scouts fhall be fent out to ex¬ 
amine all the Parts about the Guard. If the Major- 
General has more Troops than are necefiary for the 
Guard of the Quarters, he fhall order them to dif- 
mounr, and let their Horfes graze. He fhall leave a 
fmall Guard on that Side by which he came; and if 
from an Eminency he cannot dilcover all round the 
Quarters, he then fhall ride over all the Ground, 
and in the mean Time the Quarter-Mafter General 
fhall mark out the Ground, and divide it among the 
Quarter-Majlers •, and if there remains any after the 
General Officers have their Ground, it mult be given 
to Officers of Regiments for their Baggage, they be¬ 
ing obliged to encamp with their Corps; and the 
Qiiarter-Mafter General is to make his Report to the 
Major-General, that he may lodge the General’s 
Guard by his Quarters, and the others who are to be 
about him. He fhall (hew to the Majors of Brigades 
the Ground that is allotted to each of (hem, and the 
Quarter Mafter-General of the Horfe where he is to 
encamp. He fhall.alio appoint the Place for the 
Cannon, and the Park for the Train and Provifions. 

Note, That a Quarter-Mafter-General is a General 
Officer, whole Bufinefs is to provide good 
Quarters for a whole Army. A Quarter-Mafter 
of Horfe, quarters for a Troop of Horfe. And 
a Quarter-Mafter of Foot, fot a Regiment of 
Fooc. 

He muft encamp ns near as pofiiblc to a River, or 
Brook; and if the Enemy is near and ftrong, the 
Troops fhall encamp all on one Side. If the Enemy 
is beyond the River in refpeft to the Army’s March, 
they muft not pafs over, until all the Pa fie s are lined 
with Cannon, and Mufqucteers, that the Army de¬ 
filing in a fhort Time, may not be engaged by Piece¬ 
meal ; neither muft the P..ff. ( ge be attempted, except 
there be Day-light enough for all the Army t > pafs : 
But if there be any Caufe to fear that the Enemy, 
taking the Advantage of the Night, may entrench 
thcmfelves on the B.u k of the River, and lb render 
the Pafs the more difficult the next Day, then the 
Troops are to pafs as fa ft as they come up; and the 
Poft they take ought to be deemed an advantageous 
Field of Battle, rather than a convenient Lodgment. 
If the Enemy be not far off, then the Major- General 
fhall caufe the Cannon to be polled on the Side next 
to them, if nor, at the Head of the Road they are 
to march next Day. 

The Park of the 'train of Artillery is generally 
near the Cannon ; but in Cafe of Danger the fafell 
Place is about the Camp; be caufe an Army may be 
routed by lofing its Ammunition. Thu 1 Horfes of 
the Artillery are to encamp, or graze, near the Park. 
The Provifions are for the 1110O Parc near the Artil¬ 
lery , and the Bread Carts are drawn up in a Ring to 
inclofe their Horfes; but ir is better to indole the 
Ammunitions with them, if you fear the Enemy. 

The Cavalry is to encamp the nearefl to Water, 
and to Orchards, or Hedges, if there are any, that 
they may have Time to mount, and not be furprized 
in Cafe of an Alarm ; and Wavs fhould be cut a-crofs 
them towards the General’s Side, to receive Orders, 
and towards the open Plain, to march out to the 

3 Field 
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Field of Battle. The Camp of the Horfe is covered alfo to be confidered : If he muft entrench, a conv? 
with that of the Foot*, leaving the Space of fifty Foot nient Ground muft be fought out. In this Cafe rh' 

between them ; but if the Foot are fo weak that Manner of encamping (hall be according to the Rtf C 

they cannot cover the Camp of the Horfe, then they thod of Entrenchments and the Head of the Carr 
are to encamp on that Side that is moft expofed to fhall be at leaft a hundred Paces from it, without t !f 
the Enemy. The Troops are to have their Back to- tending the Camp too far: And the Intrenchment 
wards the Quarters, and to face outwards; and their to be made as near as can be on the highcft Ground 

File, or Rows of Huts, being three Paces from all about the Camp, provided it be not at too © reat , 

their Arms, which are always in the Front. The Diftance; and though it feems, when of the greatef- 
Setjeants have the front Hut, and the Officers en- Extent, to require the greateft Guard, yef f cw ^ 
camp in the Rear. Men will maintain it, than when it is fnialler, ^ 

In an Encampment for a Night, fifty Paces in Depth, the Enemy has the Advantage of the Ground, 
of three Foot to a Pace, and four Paces in Breadth The Ditch of the Entrenchment muft be at iqft 
are allowed for every Company, for the Soldiers nine Feet over at the Top, and three or four at the 
Huts*, and if the Company exceed not feventy Men, Bottom, and fix in the Depth: But Experience has 
Ground is to be allowed only for one Row, or File taught us, that there may be more Hopes in fighting 
of Huts. The Subalterns are next behind the Huts, in an open Field, than behind a lefs Intrenchment 
the Captains behind them, the Field Officers behind than we reprefent, even though our Army be weaker 
the Captains , and a convenient Interval for a large than the Enemy; For the Soldiers placing moft of 
Street is left, clear between every two Reginents. their Hopes in the Strength of the Intrenchment, if 
But the Horle have fifty Paces in Depth for fixty one Part be forced they abandon the reft; and the 
Horfe, and fourteen Paces in Breadth for three Rows Afiailants, being perfuaded that all rhe Difficulty con- 
of Hurs ; and if there are Hedges, they have as fifts in forcing the Intrenchment, think nothing can 
much Space allowed them as is requifite to tie their ftand before them, and with this Confidence they in. 
Hoi fes. If the Enemy be ftronger in Horfe, and creafe their Courage. 

th z Major-General apprehends that the Camp may > However this Intrenchment is good, when the Ditch 
be attacked, he muft order Ditches and Trenches to is 12 Foot wide at the Top, four at the Bottom, and 
be cut in their Way, to prevent their charging in eight in Depth ; and when the Earth is thrown up 
•~^od Order, to gain an Opportunity for the Foot to out of it, makes a proportional Parapet , with a Ben. 
t *-gc upon an Advantage; but if the Enemy be bet behind it for the Mufltetcers to ftand on. At 
Kn-ngrr in Poor, then the Major-General fliould en- every eight Foot Diftance there muft be Re dens, or 
camp on the Edge of a Plain, that the Horfe may indented Works; and it is obfervable that twenty 
draw up there, and the Enemy’s Foot be afraid to Shots flanking do more Execution, that fixty rot 
engage where they can have no Advantage againft forwards. No Redoubts are to be made there, be- 
the Horfe. caufe if the Enemy fhould once poftefs them, it would 

A convenient Place muft be chofen by the Major - be hard to diflodge them. It is alfo dangerous to 
General , to draw up the Army in Cafe of an Alarm, make any Forts, becaufe the Lofs of one of them 
and there the Forces are to rendezvous: And befides would open a Way for the Enemy into the Intrench- 
the general Field of Battle, every Regiment muft nient; but if there be any higher Ground that might 
have its particular Ground to draw up on. From command the Camp, or advantagious Hace within it, 
whence it muft not march, ’till it has formed the Bat- which might facilitate the rallying the Forces, in 
talion, or Squadron; otherwife a fmall Number of Cafe they were routed; there Forts may be made, 
the Enemy’s Forces, having gained the Field of Bat- provided there may be no Fear of lofing them. The 
tie, would defeat a great Army , fliould they be di- Ditch of them muft be fourteen or fixteen Foot over 
vided into fmall Bodies, and thofe ill-formed. It is at the Top, and five or fix at the Bottom, and nine 



dangerous to appoint but one Field of Battle for all 
the Forces, becaufe, fliould all the Avenues to the 
Camp be left unguarded, the Enemy might give an 
Alarm in one Place to draw the Army thither, and 
then attack it in another. It would therefore be con¬ 
venient to appoint the bed Field of Battle for half the 
Arm\\ and two or three others for the reft of the 
Forces, there to expetft the General's Orders. If the 
Safety of the Troops only be regarded, it is beft to 
have but one Field ol Battle, but if we conflcler the 
Lois of the Baggage, fomeching may be hazarded to 
lave the whole. When there is Caufe to fear filch an 


Attempt, the beft Way is to encamp in Battle, fo 
that every Battalion and Squadron drawing up before 
their own lents, will there be in Order; and if the 
Enemy is near, and has no Defile to pafs, the Troops 
are to continue loofe, and fhall reft upon their Arms, 
being drawn up. If there be the lead Danger to be 
apprehended, the elded Regiment in the Army, the 
Artillery, the Provilions, and a great Part of the 
Foot, mud encamp near the General's Quarters. 
Thofe Troops which are to have the Van next Day, 
muft encamp on the moft advanced Part of the Camp, 
on the Way they are to march, and fo likewifc if the 
Quarters aie divided. 


^ But when an Army is to encamp for any Time, the 
General lor the moll Part orders the Encampment, 
He is then to conlidcr what Provifions are in or neat 
the Place, ami what Conveniency of fecuring anc 
bringing them 10 the At my ; and if there be Corn 
how it may be made into Meal. If there be ho Pro- 
vihons, he mull conlidcr how to get them, and take 
Caic that they be not cue oft by the Enemy. The 
Conveniency of Forage, Water, Shelter, Wood, 
and Whulelumnelsol me Air, to prevent Difeales, art 


or ten in Depth : Pallifadoes and Stockades muft 
alfo be fixed on the Edge of the Ditch faced 
with Sods, and fraifed where there are no Sods; 
the Earth muft be held together with Rdcines and 
well beaten down, and Chevaux de Frife placed in 
the Intervals. Men vary in their Opinion concern¬ 
ing the placing Pallifadoes. If they are placed in (he 
Ditch, they may ferve to help up Planks to come at 
the Parapet, and there may be Pouts Vo Ians, or fly¬ 
ing Bridges, laid on, fo that the Ditch will be ufelels: 
But as it has this Disadvantage, it has alfo an Advan¬ 
tage, which is, that the Enemy cannot break in with 
their Cannon, as they can that on the Edge of the 
Ditch; and therefore where there is more Danger of 
a Surprize, than a regular Attack, I would ndvileto 
place it on the Edge of a Ditch ; and in the Bottom, 
where they apprehend being attacked in Form. 

The chief Skill of a General lies in the Art of en¬ 
camping well : This the Romans were unacquainted 
with, ’till the War with Pyrrhus ; from whole Camp 
they learned to model their own. ’Till then they 
knew not how to pod themfelves to Advantage* nor 
with any Order in their Camp. . . 

Rhoc deferibing the great Mogul's Camp, fays» ]t ** 

twenty Engliflj Miles round, and contains more Space 
than the larged City in Europe ; that it is compoledo 
800,000 Men, and 40,000 Elephants; and what m- 
crcaics the Miracle is, that all thefe Tents arc pitchec 
in four Hour’s Time. 

When the Army is encamped, and the Enemy * 5 
not very near, an eighth Parc of the Army is generally 
upon Guard, and tlifpofed according to the Ertfinejs» 
Difficulty, or the Confcquenco ol the Avenues, h* 
the Guard of Horfe. During the Day-time if d* c 
Enemy be feared but one Way, one Hill ° r r { vv j* 
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'•^Thirds ofthofe that mount the Guard fhall be pofted 
{ 1 thaC side, about a Quarter of a League from the 

or fomewhat further if it be a champaign 
: c * UI £’ r y. About an eighth Part is detached from 
hat Guard, feven or eight hundred Paces further up- 
:C n fome Eminence, it there be any, which fmall 
Guard detaches one or two Vedets to be potted on 
"the moft advantageous Ground for Difcovery. All 
Guards are to be pofted that the Main-Guard may not 
be cue oft* from the Camp, nor the fmall Guards from 

.the greater. 

jy - ^, There are feveral Kinds of Guards, as, i. 
Advanced Guard , a Party of Horfe or Foot, 
which marches before a Corps, to give Notice 
of approaching Danger. When an Army is up- 
on the March, the Grand Guard which fhould 
mount that Day, ferves as an Advanced Guard 
to the Armv. That fmall Body alfo of fifteen 
or twenty Horfe, commanded by a Lieutenant 
beyond, but within Sight of the Main , or before 
the Grand Guard of a Camp, are called the Ad¬ 
vanced Guard. 2. The Grand Guard , which 
confifts of three or four Squadrons of Horle, 
commanded by a Field-Officer, and pofted be¬ 
fore the Camp on the Right and Left-Wing to¬ 
wards the Enemy, for the Security of the Camp. 
o. The Quarter Guard , which is a fmall Guard, 
commanded by a Subaltern Officer, and pofted 
by every Battalion of a Camp too Yards before 
its Front. 4. The Standard-Guard, a fmall 
Guard of Foot, which a Regiment of Horfe 
mounts in their Front under a Corporal. 5. The 
Main-Guard , from whence all the other Guards 
are detached. Thole who arc to mount the 
Main-Guard , meet at the refpeciive Captain’s 
Quarters, and from thence go to the Parade; 
whereafter the whole Guard b drawn up, the fmall 
Guards are detached for the Foils and Maga¬ 
zines; and then the Subaltern Officers draw Lots 
for their Guards, and are commanded by the 
Captain of the Main Guard. 6 . The P/cquet - 
Guard, which is a Number of Horfe and Foot, 
who keep them Lives always in a Readinefs in 
Cafe of an Alarm; the Horfes being faddled, 
and the Riders booted all the while: The Foot 
draw up at the Head of the Battalion at the Beat¬ 
ing of the Tattoo, but afterwards return to their 
Tents, where they remain in a Readinefs to 
march on any fuddi n Alarm, This Guard is to 
make Rcfiilance in Cafe of an Attack kill the 
Army can get ready. A Vedette is a Centinel 
on ldo.ricb.ick, detached from the main Body of 
the Army, to dilcover and give Notice of the 
Eiicmyk Defigns. 


F the Country be inclofed, the Main-Guard mud 
he lo near the Camp that it cannot be cut off, but yet 
at fuch a Dillance, that if the Enemy appears, they 
may give timely Notice; and to prevent the Army 
being lurpnzcd, they mu ft fend out little Guards of 
lwo <)r ducc hundred Horfe on the Right and Left, 
who Hial] pofl Vedettes lor their Security. The Com¬ 
mander (h a ll bom Time to Time vific the Advanced- 
and Vedettes \\ and the Time of the Guard be lo 
divided in relieving them, that every Man in - h is Turn 
be upon the Advanced-Guard , who are not to 
uilmounr, except in a very open Place, and then the 
Hurlcs mult not be unbridled. The Main-Guard 
unbridle hall the Horfes, the other remaining in 
CadintTs, ]| the Country be inclofed, Scouts mu ft 
3C hau from Time to Time, fome going limit for¬ 
ward, others a end's from one fmall Guard to another, 
'*** Care that the Enemy do not flip in between. 

J lcn die Main-Guard is ordered, the reft: of the Ca- 
Vilr y fo*dl be divided into two or three other Guards , 
by dilpoihd about the Camp ; and they may be 
or weaker, as there is Occafton. 

| be Guards of Foot are generally at the Head of 

their own Battalions, but if there be a Steeple, 
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Tower, or ftrong Houfe near the Camp, a Guard of 
Foot ffiall be fen t to it: So like wife if there beany 
Pafs upon a River, or any deep Valley, about half a 
Quarter of a League from the Camp, and the Coun¬ 
try be no't much enclofed, a Guard of Foot fhall be 
fent there at Night only. If the Pafs be at a Di- 
ftance, fome Foot may be fent, fupporced by a Guard 
of Horfe; but if the Place be too dangerous for the 
Foot, a few Horfe may be fent to inform of the 
Enemy, or Scouts may be fent thither often. Every 
Regiment ought to fend 50 Men, according to its 
Strength, every Night upon the Guard , at the Head 
of the Camp, commanded by a Captain and Lieute¬ 
nant, or one of them, if there be Caufe to fear any 
Thing. 

When the Camp of the Foot does not cover the 
Horfe, and is encompaffed with Hedges and Ditches, 
a Guard of Foot is generally pofted at the Head of 
them, to give them Time to mount in Cafe they are 
attacked. When there are feveral detached Guards , 
the Camp Guard is leffened, provided the others cover 
it; and the Major-General is to appoint the Guard of 
the Artillery as ftrong as he thinks fit. 

When he has given his Orders he goes to meet the 
General , and fhews him the Difpoficion of the Camp 
and Guards , and in the mean Time the Quarter- Ma- 
fter-Gcneral , fhews the Majors of Brigades of Foot, 
and the Quarter-Maftcr- General of the Horfe, the 
Places where they are to be polled, and what Force 
each of them is to confift of. As for the other Parti¬ 
culars of the Guards , as from what Regiments they 
are detached, they are left to' the Quay ter-Mafter-Ge¬ 
neral of the Horfe, and the Majors ol Brigades. 

When the Major-General appoints the Guard for 
the Day, he fhews the Place where they are to retire 
at Night, which is generally within two or three hun¬ 
dred Yards of the Camp. He is to vific them once in 
a Night, to fee if they are pofted according to his 
Orders; that is, whether the Officers are there, and 
their Number complete ; whether the detached Guards 
are on Horfcback, and half the Main-Guard, and 
the reft in their Rank, and Horl'es bridled *, whether 
the necefiary Number of Vedettes be pofted for the 
Security of the Camp, and whether from Time to 
Time they fend out their Scouts, who are to be fent 
from one Vedette to another, when there is a Poffibi- 
lity that the Enemy may flep between them and the 
Vedettes ; or elfe the Vedettes being coupled, as they 
ought to be at Night, one of them goes as far as the 
others on the Right; and when he returns, his Com¬ 
rade goes as far as the Vedettes on the Left, and thus 
they continue all Night. Scouts are alfo going con¬ 
tinually about the Camp from one Guard to another. 

The Guard of an intrenched Camp is quite differ¬ 
ent; the Intrenchment is divided among all the Foot, 
who pofl Centinels on it, fo that there can be no paf- 
fing between any two of them ; and the Guard of 
Horfe is weaker than when the Camp isopen. It is 
pofted within the Intrenchment in two or three Bodies, 
near the Barriers that are upon the great Avenues, 
and only fend a fmall Guard 50 Paces without the 
Lines, who continually patrol, and fend out Scouts 
on the Right and Left, and flrait forwards. 

But as we do not dcfign to continue long in our 
Camp, to put our Friends to the needlefs Expences of 
coming to vific us, we have no need of tiling thefe 
Precautions, therefore we’ll order the Major-General 
of the Day to make the Difpofitions for the March, 
which he learns from the Number of the Battalions 
and Squadrons of which the Army is compofcd ; what 
Enemies may be met in the March, and whether in 
Front, on the Right or on tlx: Left 5 whether the 
Way be plain or woody, or incumbred with Hedges, 
Ditches, Marfhcs, or Rivers; whether there be one 
or feveral Roads or Defiles; how many Men, Horfes, 
or Waggons can march in Front; and which is the 
founded and evened Way for the Artillery. 

If the Enemy be in Front, and the Army in a Cham¬ 
paign Ground, lie mull march in order of Battle, 
with the Cannon in Front, the Horfe on the Wing, 
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and the Foot in the Center ; then the fecond Line, 
and after the two Lines the Train of Artillery, thro’ 
as many Defiles as he can, that they may be the lefs 
Time in palling. Next the Train of Artillery, the 
Provifions, and all the Baggage of the Army oppofite 
to its Regiments upon the fame Line with the Train 
of Artillery •, that is, the Baggage of the firft Line 
foremcH, and in the Rear the Baggage of the fecond 
Line, then the Baggage of the Rear-Guard , or Corps 
de Referve , which Rear-Guard fhali march after the 
Baggage, leaving only one Squadron in the Rear of 
them to prevent any Diforder, or running away; but 
upon Expedition the Artillery and Baggage march in 
two or more Columns. 

Note. That a Defile is a narrow Pafs or Way, 
through which a Company of Horle or Foot 
can pais only in File , by making a fmall Front, 
fo that the Enemy may take an Opportunity to 
Bop their March, and to charge them with fo 
much the more Advantage, in regard that the 
Front and Rear cannot reciprocally come to the 
Relief of one another. The Word is derived 
from the French, Dejfile, to unthread or untiring. 

if the Enemy be in Front, and the Country be 
woody, or enclofed with Hedges or Ditches, ad¬ 
vanced Parties of Scouts muft march before, fupport- 
ed by fome Platoons of Mufqueteers, and thole by 
Squadrons or Detachments ofHorfe, if the Country 
will prove fit for the Horfe. If the Country be en¬ 
clofed, fo that the Horfe cannot come to do Service, 
a Battalion is to march after the firft Squadron, and 
fo all the Horfe and Foot are mixed ; and as there 
are generally more Squidrons than Battalions, the 
Squadrons (hall be equally divided among the Batta¬ 
lions, and each Squadron have Platoons of Mufque¬ 
teers ; and in this Manner the Van-Guard and main 
Body fliall march, then the heavy Cannon, the Am¬ 
munition, Provifions and Baggage. 

AW, That Platoon is a fmall fquare Body of 
40 or 50 Men drawn out of a Battalion of Foot, 
and placed between the Squadrons of Horfe to 
fuftain them ; or in Ambulcadcs, Streights and 
Defiles, where there is not Room for whole Bat¬ 
talions or Regiments. The Grenadiers are ge¬ 
nerally polled in Platoons. The Word is form¬ 
ed by Corruption of the French, Pilaton , a 
Bottom or Clue of Thread. 

The Field-Pieces arc to march with the Van-Guard, 
and the heavier Pieces with the main Battle, and ma- 
ny Platoons in the Intervals between the Baggage, 
for Fear the Enemy ihould cut it oil in the Wood; 
then the Rear Guard fliall march. It is dangerous to 
place the heavy Cannon between the Battalions and 
Squadrons in a Country that is enclofed, becaufe if 
rhey were to draw up in Order of Battle on a Hidden, 
and the Van-Guard Ihould be attacked it might hin¬ 
der the March of the Troops, and can do them no 
great Service. However if the Country be enclofed 
in lome Places, and open in others, they mult draw 
up in Battle when they come into the Plain, j( the 
Enemy be at Hand, and turn to their former Order 
when they have pallid it. If there are feveral Roads 
they muft draw up in two or three Columns, anti at 
the Head of every one of them a Cart loaded with 
Tools, and a Number of Pioneers and Soldiers. 

Note, That a Com; m n in War denotes a deep File, 

or Row of Troops; or a DiviJion of an Army\ 

which in a i dies at the fame Time, and towards 

the lame Place, at Intervals large enough to 

avoid Conluhon. An Army marches in*one, 

two, three, or more Columns , according as 

the Ground will allow, and the Genoal fees 
expedient. 


Note alfo, That the Van, or Van-guard of 1 
my is the fir ft Line, and is the* fame 


Front of an Army , and gives the firft qI t: ' : 
upon the Enemy. Every Army being co n w : 
of three Parts, a Van Guard/Rear- GuayT'f 
Main-Body. The Rear-Guard is that iCV’V^ 
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march Jaft, following the Main-Body to fW 
ferters. The Main-Body marches betw<- ' ' 
and is ordinarily the General’s Poll. Tb r 
de Referve , are the Forces difpofed in h 
or Iaft Line of an Army , and deftined to | ,'v' 
the reft, as Occafion requires, and arc nut ^ 
gage but in Cafe of Necdfiry. lu,: ‘ 

The better to regulate the March, fome q.-,., 
Officers Ihould keep in the Rear of the ” 
each according to his Poll, except anionv 
where the Baggage of the Rear-Guard march 
ing to the Seniority of the Regiment, and d c".. 
the elder Regiments march foremoft, though 
make a Retreat. The Sutlers and other Trade? A 
do not belong to any particular Regiment, niarcV 
ter the Baggage of the main Battle. Every 
of Foot fends a Man our of each Company 
its Baggage, under the Command of a Serjeant?^ 
each Troop of Horfe one Trooper. The a’A 
MarjhaU and all the other Provo Its are to nnrfi 
with their Men, to fee that the Soldiers ke 
Ranks, and to prevent Diforder. 

A Captain , or Condu&or of the Bao-cnrr e 
pointed, who puts the Baggage into the marchL 
Order, and makes the Guards obferve it as t-; 
march ; and every Regiment puts up a FLig of ^ 
fame Colour and Shape, that their Baggage^uy 
better be kept together; and fome of°cliem are cP. 
ried to the Major- General of the Day, who orb; 
them to be placed at the Head of every Column J 
Troops and Baggage. 

if the Enemy be on the Right Wing, and ib 
Country plain, they muft march thus. 
are tocompofe the Van-Guard in the Order 

are to be on the Right of thofe who are to cr, .: 

the Main-Battle ; the Main Battle on the Left om; 
Van Guard , and the Corps de Referve on the Left 
the Main-Battle ; each of thofe Bodies making a FI;, 
with the Horfe at the Head and in the Rear, mid th: 
Foot in the Center, fo that when the Army halt?, .mi 
each Line faces to the Right, the Order of B.it:!e 
will be formed, provided the Van-Guard obfervesits 
due Diftance in marching, and the Troops of th: 
Main Battle keep oppofite to the Intervals of the 
Van-Guard. The Troops that guard the R:o;gageare 
to be on the Left of all the reft, making the bn;dt 
Front they can, that their File may extend almolt as 
far as thofe of the Army , and they are to have but one 
Squadron on the Left. In this Order of Marchirg. 
all the Cannon muft march on the Right of the /V- 

Guard , that it may be at the Head of the ////.win cafe 
of Battle. 
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If the Country be enclofed or cut with Trcnc 

and the Enemy on the Right, the Army mull mu'-' 

altnofl in the lame Order as in the Plain, provi*ed 

the Roads will admit it, or can be nude wtiv:' 

much Labour, as in the Summer when all Li’’-' 

are enclofed; and all that is altered at that Tnuu 

that the Column on the Right, which compo.V 

Van guard, Hull be flmnger in Foot, than that whig 1 

compofes the Alain Battle, and each Squadron d ; a; 

Van-guard, Hull have Platoons of Mulquetecis. L’ 

Cannon muft march between two Columns, b»came 

it cannot do great Service in a Country that is in ' 

doled ; and ii it were upon the Rig lit of all, tiV 

Enemy might take ir, or nail it, be I ore it could 
relieved. 

If there be two Defiles, all the Troops arc to 
march ihrough that on the Right, and the 
through that on the J .eft ; Part of the Field-i'ico * 
m the Intervals of the Van-guard, part with the M : >' 1 
Battle, and fume lew with the Rear ward, The Ium '7 
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Cmnon is to march in the Column of the Baggage, 
but not quite at the Head of it, kit the Enemy fend 
fotne Troops to attack it, but alter the Baggage of 
z Van-guard, that it may be the better covered by 

Van-guard files ofF fir ft, then the main Body , 
md next the Corps de Referve. If there fliould happen 
‘to' he but one Defile, then all the Van-guard marches 
off fir ft ; the Artillery, the Provifions, and the Ge- 
s Bjogaoe next, then th'e Main-Battle , and all 

lit?'’ ' 0 . 1 /*> 1 r 
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• other Baggage, and then the Corps de Referee, 


g ut this is a very dangerous Way of marching if the 
Enemy be near, becaufe the Lines being divided by 
the Baggage, they cannot come to fuccour one an¬ 
other: And on the other Hand, fliould all the Troops 
march together, and the Baggage after them, it 
would be too much expofed, and the Lofs of it be as 
detrimental to the Army , as the Defeat of a confider- 
ahie Part of the Troops ; therefore to avoid this In¬ 
convenience, the Baggage fhould in this Cafe march 
through another Defile, than that the Troops march 
through, though it were a League diftant; and lo 
they ought to have a Guard of a'fixth or fourth Part 
of the Army according to the Force which it may be 
expected that the Enemy would fend to attack it. 
In fuch a March it fliould have many fniall Parties 
of Horfe if they can be had ; if not, of Foot, to 
fcour on the Right, and dilcover if the Enemy 
conies to attack it, at which Time Surprizes are molt 
dangerous, becaufe it is difficult for Troops when they 
arc put into Diforder in a Defile , to rally. Parties 
fliould be frequently lent out towards the Enemy, 
that if one fhould happen to be cut off, the other 
might give Notice of it. 

it the Enemy be in the Rear, the Order preferib’d 
mult be inverted ; and when there are Defiles in the 
Way > great Care mu ft be taken to make them eafy, 
that the Troops may come to each others Succour, 
if the Rear fhould be attacked. The Field Pieces 
mull be lodged on the Edge of the Defile , to fa¬ 
vour the Retreat of the hindmoft Troops, unlefs it 
be woody; if not, then many Field-pieces are more 
neceflary than at another Time. 

When there is little Caufe to fufpedt the Enemy, 
and the Country is champain, the Van-guard marches 
in two Columns, then the Main Battle , and the Corps 
de Referee after it 5 in the fame Order, the Baggage 
between the two Columns, with the Artillery and 
Provifions in the Front; or clfe the Van guard may 
march in three Columns, the main Battle in the fame 
Manner, and the Artillery, Provifions, and Bag¬ 
gage after it, and lafl of all the Rear guard, or Corps 
de Referve. 

If the Country be enclofed, and there is but one 
Befc, then let t lac Van-guard and main Battle march 
i-xt the Artillery, Provifions and Baggage, and 
dun the Rear-guard. If there are many Defiles , 
the Van-guard and Main Battle may march in as 
many Columns, then the Baggage after them, and 
the Rear guard lafl; or dfc the Troops and Baggage 
may pals through fevcral Defiles. When the Order 
<>l marching is rdnjvcd, the Major General is to ac- 
T’aint die General with ir, to know whether it meets 
V'ith his Approbation. 

Bcte, that Ammunition fipjnifics all Sorts of 
warlike Stores, but more elpecially Powder and 
Ball. The Word is formed of the Latin, A- 
monitio , which according to Du Cange, was 
11 led, in the corrupt State of that I /anguage, for 
SubfijlcHcc, Ammunition Bread , is what is 
provided for, and diflriburcd daily to the Sol- 
dkrs ol an Army or Garrilbn. 

u hy fhould we amufe ourfelves to give the F.- 
bmolnciy of Words, and change my Marjhal-fiaff 

while at the Head of an Army, ami the 
is in Sight*, and I muft prepare for a Batik ? 
< : ’n;ly l cc nil my Officers be called to receive the 

u,er a general Engagement, But before we go 


to the Enemy, k-t me inftrucl them how they are 
to behave themfelves in Fight ; therefore I will have 
all my Officers encourage and animate their Soldiers 
in the Combar, more by their Courage, Intrepidity 
and Valour, than by their Difcourles; fince a. good 
Example makes a (Longer Impreffion on their Mind 
dun a ftudied and florid Difcourfe. 1 hope all the 
Horfe Officers are well mounted, and have all chofen 
a Horfe that lias a good Mouth, for if he carries him 
into the Enemy’s Squadrons, his Life or Liberty lies 
at flake ; and if he takes the contrary Way, his Ho¬ 
nour will be in Danger ; for who can prevent ill 
Tongues from imputing fuch Accident to Cowardice. 
Landrejfe , Major of the Regiment of Cbate, loll his 
Life for want of this Precaution ; for his Horfe being 
hard mouthed, and the Major purfuing a Soldier 
that run away, lie was contemned by the Army, and 
to recover his Reputation was obliged to expofe him- 

felf too much upon the firft Opportunity, and had 
not the good Fortune to come off. 

An OTficer fliould not ride a fleet Horfe on the 
Day of Battle, except he rides him ufually at other 
Times, left he gives Occafion to have it fin'd, that he 
chol'e that Horfe to run away the fjfler. He muft 
take Care to have his Horfc’s Buttocks within the 
front Rank, and the Ranks fo dole, chat they may 
not be broke for the Strength of a Squadron confifts 

in being kept clofe.-In Purfuic of the Enemy the 

Squadron muft be kept in Order of Battle, and if 
they come to a Defile, make a Halt, till all are 

paft, and then form again.-When a Battalion or 

Squadron is formed in the Face of an Enemy, the 
heft Way is to form them by Ranks, and not by 

Files.--Where there are Ditches or Hedges, an 

Officer of Horfe muft take Care not to get too far 
from the Foot, left he fliould want their Affiftance ; 
and therefore Platoons fhould be always placed be¬ 
tween the Squadrons.--When the Enemy is routed, 

the Men muft not ftay for Plunder, for by that Means 
the Enemy will gain Ground and get off fafe : and 
as there is a Seafon for all Things, it is not a Time 
to plunder, while the Enemy is before the Soldiers; 
for if this were allowed, the Enemy might rally, 
and change the Face of Affairs ; befides their Flight 
may be a Stratagem, or an Amufement to get an eafy 
Victory 5 and Armies have forfaken their Waggons 
and Baggage to deceive the Enemy, and to fall upon 
them when they thought themfelves fecurcft.—There 
are Rules for plundering as well as for every Tiling 
elk, and Detachments are generally appointed for 
it; bur. fuch is generally the Greed inefs of Soldiers, 
that unlefs the Officer Hops them, they will not have 
fo much Patience. Prifuners taken in Battle are to 
be puc into the Hands of Men detach’d to fecure 

them.-'If Soldiers will not refrain from Plunder 

when they are ordered another Way, one of them 
fliould be fhot, as an Example to rhe rcfl ; and they 
who furvive, will have the more Value for the Officer 
when they come to themfelves, and acknowledge that 
he was in the Right. 

Theft: few Salutary Advices arc not out of Seafon, 
efpeci.illy at the Eve of a Battle ; as we are at prefenr. 

A Battle (for I cannot help giving a Definition 
before 1 proceed further) is an Adlion which pa Acs 
between two Annies ranged in Order of Battle, and 
who engage in a Country fufficiently open for them 
to encounter in Front, and at the fame Time, or at 
lead for rhe greater Parc of the Line to engage, 
while the Remainder is in Sight, by Rcnfon of fame 
Difficulty which hinders it Irom entring fo readily 
into an Aft ion, with a Front equal to that which 
may he oppofed to it by the Enemy, 

Other great Actions, though generally of a longer 
Duration, and even frequently attended with greater 
Slaughter, are only called Rights', by the French , 
Combats. 

A Battle lafl, altnofl always draws with it the Lola 
(if the Artillery ol ilu: Army, and frequently all'o that 
of the Baggage : Cnnfcqucntly as die A) ;;;y beaten can • 
not again look the Enemy in the Face, till it have re¬ 
paired 
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paired thole Lofifes, ic is forced to leave the Enemy 
a long Time Mailer of the Country, and at Liberty 
ro execute all its Schemes.—Whereas a great Fight 
loft is rarely attended with a Lofs of all the Artillery, 
and fcarce ever of the Btggage, becauie the two 
Armies not meeting in Front, they can only have 
fufrered in the LLrc that has been engaged. 

An ingenious modern Author remarks, that it is 
not ufiully the Lofs fuftained in a Baltic (that is 
of Come Thousands of Men) that proves lo fatal to 
a State ; but the imaginary Lois and Diicournge- 
meni, which deprives it of the U!e of thole very 
Powers which Fortune had ldc to it.—-The Hifiory 
of Baltics are only the Hillory of the Faults and 
Overfights of Generals : Luckily enough the Mi flakes 
of the two oppofite Commanders generally ballance 
one another : One of them makes a Fault, and the 
other overlooks, or does not take Advantage of it.— 
71 torficnr dc Fcuqutere’s Remarques fur la Guerre , are 
little clfe but a Recital oi Miftakcs on both Sides : he 
fcarce Ipeaks of a modern General, except Turenne , 
Luxembourg and the Prince of Conde, whofe Conduct 
was not full of them : Crequi and Calinat were guilty 
of great ones, which however they compenfated by 
their judicious Condudt on otiv-r Occafions.-—But to 
avoid, on our Side, being branded with the fame 
Reproaches, we’ll endeavour to make all the bell 
Diipofuions we can, and take all the Precautions 
imaginable, to gain a complete Victory. 

Therefore we mull fo contrive the Order of Battle , 
(luppofing th.it we are already acquainted with the 
Number, Polls, Strength, and Names of the Troops 
which compote our Army, but alfo with the Ground 
we are 10 engage on, and what Nations make up 
the Troops ol the Enemy, what is their Strength in 
Hoijl, Foot, and Cannon, and their Manner or 
fight:?.* ) that ail the 'Proops may fupporc one ano¬ 
ther without Confufion, this* when one Body is broke 
ir may not bear down .muiher; and they fhould make 
the largefl Front, as wth to prevent being out- 
ilanked by the Enemy, if they are in more open 
Ord» r, ?.» to enclofe than if th.ey are in a narrow 


lowed for the Diftance between the firft and fe COn d 
Line, and one hundred between the fecond and th» 

Rear-guard. 

Note , That the Carabineers are a Sort of 
Light-Horfc, carrying longer Carabines tk n 
the refl ; and ufecl fometimes on Foot. Th* 
French oi late have formed entire Corps of th e f c 
Carabineers , which cannot but have good Ef 
feft ; this being a- Sort of Soldiery chofen out of 
the whole Cavalry, and better paid than the reft 
Fusi leers are Foot-Soldiers, armed with Fire, 
locks which are generally Hung. There is a Re. 
giment of Fufilters for the Guard of the Ar- 
cillery. 

The Battalions and Squadrons of the fecond Line 
are placed oppofite to the Intervals between thofe of 
the firll Line, that they may march through the 
Enemy and thofe of the firll Line, if broken, may 
pafs thiough the Intervals of the fecond without Db 
order to either. The Intervals are to be half the 
Breadth of the Front of the Battalion or Squadron that 
it fuRains, when doubled from three to fix. ft (j JS 
been found of Sen ice to place all the Foot aim >11 in 
the two firll Line.-., as being very near ufelefs in the 
Corps de Rcjerve , becauie they cannot come Timj 
enough to relieve the Troops that are bore down. 
More Foot fhould be placed in the firll Line than the 
fecond, and their Place be fupplied in the fecond by 
fome Squadrons, which would do great Execution, 
coming up to charge between the two Battalions,after 
they had fpent their Fire: Bcfides the Foot would be 
greatly encourage I, who love to be fuftained by the 
Horle, and the Horfe would charge with more Ala¬ 
crity, after the Foot have given their firft Volleys; 
and the F.re of the Battalions has more Effcft when 
the firlt Troops have the O.det, than when they are 
mixed, and in Confufion; and it often happens (hit 
the Battalion oi the lccond Lane do not fpend halt 
their Fire, being come up to Pulh of Bayonet before 
they make their Difcharge. 


Compels. An ! yet they mull not be extended lb 
much, that when one Body is broken, there may be 
none left to fupporr it, and to op pole them that have 
rou f ed it ; or tint* tin* Battalions and Squadrons fhould 
be lb dillaiit, that if two ol the Enemies ftvvjld 
happen to join one of ouis, thofe on the Right or 
Left of ir, could not come to its Relief before the 
Em-my had hr >ke ir. 

To keep a due Proportion, wc mull draw our Ar¬ 
my in two lanes, viz. The firft: and fecond L : ne, 
which mull be ol equal Force, and the Corps de 

Ref a vc. • - The Foot lli.il I he placed in the Center, 

ai d the Horle on the Wings.---The Squadrons 

from one hundred and fifty Men each, at leaft, to 

two hundred at moil, and but three det p.-- 

The Battalions of five, fix, or liven hundred at 
moll, and drawn up three deep.—'ll our Army con- 
lift oi tuny Squ nitons, and eighteen Battalions, we 
Jhould place lixteen Sqwulrons, and eight Battalions 
in the fu ll Line, fixteen Squ ulrons and liven Buta- 
lions in the hcnr.d, and eight Squadrons and three 
Bitt.ilions in the Ibar guild, or Caps dc Rtfrve .— 
Or (He m the lull Line place fourteen Squadrons and 
nice Birtaiiom ; in tin* kcoiul, lixteen Squadrons and 
li e Bitral.ons; ami in the Rearguard, ten Squa¬ 
drons and lour Battalions,—-Or elfe in the firll Lane, 
let i here be fix'cen Squadrons and ten Battalions, in the 
fecund, llvmnvn Squadrons and fix Battalions, and 

lor die Rear-guard, liven Squadrons and two Batta¬ 
lions. 

T he elded Corps has the Right, the next the Left, 
and lb on according to Seniority, till the yoiingcll: 
meet in the Center.-The firft. L.ine is more ho¬ 

nourable than the llcornl, and the fecond than the 
Rear guar,l, The Guards are always in the lane 
n! Kittle, and the Carabineers and Eulilcers are on 
the Wings, foinrwhat advanced before the other 
Troops,-The Space ol two hundred Paces is al* 


The Cannon inult be placed in Brigades before the 
firft Line, rdlrving fome few Pieces an hundred 
Paces behind the Corps de Refcrvc , guarded by a 
fmalI Number of Men to favour a Retreat, or prevent 
being attacked in the Rear. If there be any rifing 
Ground, cither in the Front, or on the Right or 
Left, the uunoil Efforts mull be made to gain ic, in 
order to plant the Cunion there, and prevent the 
Enemy taking the lame Advantage of it; and fome¬ 
times a general Battle has been changed into an En¬ 
gagement of Regiments again ft Regiments to pofiels 
an advantageous Ground ; and the Time being thus 
Ipent. hill Night, both Parties are obliged to draw 
oil, each finding their Troops much weakened, not 
knowing the Damage on either Side. 

The Army being drawn up, his belt to charge the 
Enemy before they are in order of Battle ; but il their 
Ground be more advantageous than ours, as being to 
mount a rifing Ground, or to pals a Brook, Ditch, 
or hollow Way, his better to expert their coming 
than to attack them, except we be much fuperiour to 
them in Number, and our Cannon be polled to Ad¬ 
vantage. 

% J 

When the fir ft Line ox Van Guard advances, 
the fecond move alfo, keeping equal Pace with the 
firll, anil leaving a final 1 Interval between them, kft 
the firll fhould be broke before the fecond can march 
up to relieve it ; or il it fhould break the firll L*inc of 
the Enemy, lell their fecond Line may relieve it be¬ 
fore ours can march up to iullain our Van-Guard. 

The Corps dc Rrfcrve inuft: advance gently towards 
the Enemy, that the broken Troops may have Time 
to rally, and they mull engage all at once, and it 
mull be always obferved to give them Time to reco¬ 
ver their Spirits. 

The General , if the Diftance of Ground hinders his 
Sight, mull fend an Aid de Camp to know how Mat¬ 
ters go through the whole Army, that he may either 

*. ^ pulh 
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or 


on his Advantage, or go in Perfon, or fend Suc- 

rours to thofe Troops that iuffer. 

jsjo Frifoners, except they are Men of Note, muft 
taken until the Victory be certain, nor the Horfe 
Foot be permitted to plunder-, but when we are 
Mafters t ^ e rally our Men immediately, 

d fend fome Squadrons after the Enemy to take Pri- 
ioners? and obl'erve whether they rally in Order to 

renew the Charge. . 

When the Vi&ory is complete, and our Forces not 

over- fatigued, we muft fend a ftrong Party to purfue 

the Enemy to the Gates of their next Town, or to 

fome Defile, where there are often as many Prifoners 

taken, as in the Field of Battle. 

* If one Part of the Army has the better, and the 

other be worftcd, we mull nicely obl'erve whether 
the Enemy have not a greater Advantage over that 
Fart whom they pufh, than we have over thole Men 
where we are luccefsful ; and if our Advantage be 
areaterthan theirs, we muft not withdraw any of our 
victorious Troops to fuccour the others, kill they 
have entirely defeated thofe that oppofe them ; but if 
the Enemy preftes more vigoroufly upon one Part of 
our Army than our other prefies theirs, we muft then 
fend as many of our victorious Troops as can be fpared 
to fuccour the reft ; and Care muft be‘taken that the 
Troops which give Ground be luftained by thofe be¬ 
hind them, and make them rally as foon as pof- 
fible. 

While there remains any Hope of gaining the 
Battle, the rally’d Forces muft charge again ; but if 
their Number be fo fmall in Comparifon of the Con¬ 
querors, that all Hopes are loft, then retreat in the 
beft Order, and rally again as near the Field of Bat¬ 
tle as you can, that you may be in a Condition to op¬ 
pofe any fmall Bodies of the Enemy that fhall purfue 
you, and with the Remains of your Troops throw 
yourfelf into the next confiderable Town, which in 
all Probability they will firft attack. 

A Victory depends as much on the Judgment, 
Prudence, and Prelence of Mind of a General , as on 
his Valour, and on the Strength and Courage of the 
Forces he commands ; fince with thofe excellent 
Qualities he is capable, not only to range his Army in 
good Order, and make the necefiary Difpofuions 
above-mentioned, but likewife rectify the Miftakes 
and Overfights which might happen during the En¬ 
gagement, to fend the necefiary Succours to the Right 
anil Left, as it is wanted, to moderate the too great 
Impetuofity of fome of his Forces, and to animate 
the others to fight with Courage. A good General 
fhould aft as a General, without forgetting that he is 
alio a Soldier, and aft as a Soldier without forgetting 
that he is a General, on whofe Prcfervation the Suc- 
cefs of the Day entirely depends. After the famous 
Battle of Senef, fought between King William* while 
yet but Prince of Orange* and the Prince of Conde , 
thegreateft General of his Time, the Prince of Conde 
0 complimented the Prince of Orange, laying, that he 
had behaved in that Aftion as the moll experienced 
General , but at the fame Time reprimanded him for 
having expo fed himfelf too much, like a young Man ; 
lor in a Battle there is fome Refpeft (hewn to a Gene - 
rol while in his Pod, but none when found lighting 

like a common Soldier. 

A General muft be likewife very careful of his 
Troops, and not fend them to attack a Poll without, 
at kail, fome very great Probibilicy of Sneeds, other- 
wife it would be fending them with a premeditated 


Ddign to the Slaughter, which was a very great 
Emit in the Prince of Conde here mentioned, who did 
not care how many Men he loll, provided he could 
gain the Viftory, faying, that 15,000 or 20,000 
Men were but a Night’s Work at Paris \ and who at 
d\e Battle of Senef, lent the Cnevalier de Fourilie , to 
uit;uk a Body of Cavalry pofted upon an Eminence, 
Much he knew could not be done with the lead Ap¬ 
pliance oj Succefs; but the Prince hated Fourilie , 
and was glad of the Occnfiun to lacrilice him to his 
Hatred as he did, for the Party commanded by Fou* 
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rille , was almofl cut to Pieces, and himfelf mortally’ 
wounded, of which Wound he died a few Moments 
alter, wifhing to live only one Hour longer to fee, 
laid he, how that Butcher, meaning the Prince of 
Conde , would extricate himfelf out of that dangerous 
Affair, wherein 20,000 Men were killed on both 
Sides, Conde gaining no other Advantage, but on the 
Side of the Prifoners, having taken whole Regiments 
of them. 

Furenne, who commanded at the fume Time, and 
at another Place, another of the King of France’s Ar¬ 
mies, follow’d a quite different Method for the Life 
of the meanelt Soldier of hie Army was as dear to him 
as his own, and he was as careful of it, oftener con¬ 
quering the Enemy, by his Marches and Counter¬ 
marches, than in pitched Battles. They often expell¬ 
ed to meet with him at one Place, when he was 20 
or 30 Leagues from it, and while they were purfuing 
him thiiher, he was come back to the Place they had 
kfc iaft and after he had long harrafied and weaken¬ 
ed them in that Manner, he was on their Heels, 
while they thought him far off, and when they were 
half conquered by the Fatigues of the March. 

No General had ever a greater Prefence of Mind 
than the late Duke of Marlborough, of immortal Me¬ 
mory, for he was as J’edate and calm in the greateft 
Heat oi the Battle, as if he had been in the Queen’s 
Cabinet, giving then his Orders with as much Tran¬ 
quillity and Prudence, as he could have done nis Sen¬ 
timents on fome State Affairs. 

The French had at that Time a General , viz. Vil- 
leroy, of a quite dificrent Difpofition ; ’ Pis true, that 
no General has ever made liner Difpofuions lor a 
Battle than Filleroy did, but as foon ns the Cannon 
began to roar, he leemed to have loft the Frew a a lane, 
which made the Du.chels ot Bourbon, lay ot him, II 
avoit bien Cent Mi lie Bras , mens il r’avoit point de 
Fcfte , i. e. He had an hundred thoulund Arms, but 
no Head. 

A General’s Conduft is as often commended in a 
Retreat as in a Battle, and his Intrepidity and Cou¬ 
rage as much fignalized. As it cannor be I’L.donably 
expefted he fhould fight to too gieata Dmulvaiuage, 
proceeding either from the too fmall in umbel of his 
Forces, when compared with thole of the Enemy, or 
from the Situation of his Army, or from his Provi- 
fions being cut off, or from the imminent Danger of 
being furrounded by the Enemy, fo as to be forced 
to furrender, or to be cut to Pieces, &c. and that the 
Reputation of a General is almoll always loft in a 
Flights he mull have fome Means left to extricate 
himfelf from thofe Difficulties, with Honour, which 
cannot be done otherwile than by whaids called an 
honourable Retreat, which, under the above-men¬ 
tioned Di fad vantages, mull be made with all pofiiblc 
Expedition, even though the Army fhould lole fome 
Soldiers that could not keep tip with ir, and a General 
muft not quit all, or any Fart oi his Cannon, except 
the utmoll Necefilty compels him to ir: But lor the 
Baggage, if the Retreat be not ealy, he mull incum¬ 
ber hirnlelf with as little as may be; and if he is fo 
hard prilled that he mull unavoidably come to a Bat¬ 
tle, he mull chufe an advantageous Opportunity lor 
himfelf, endeavouring to draw up behind a Wood or 
Hill, that he may lull upon the Enemy’s Flank; or 
clfe as they purluc him, making a quick Counter¬ 
march, after puffing a Defile, that he. may engage 
one Part of the Enemy’s Army before it can all join 
together. In fuch Calcs of Compulfion there is no 
counting the Number of Men ; lor though you are 
but hall or the third Part ol their Number, yet you 
may lay hold of luch an Opportunity, and with fuch 

Refolution that you may defeat them. 

If you are fo weak that nothing can be done by 
fighting, or fpeecly marching*, or, ii a too power¬ 
ful Number of the Enemy have got before, and hin¬ 
der your puffing » then the laft Refolution to betaken,, 


is to preferve what may be laved, dividing the Army 
into lour or five Bodies, which mull march feveral 
Ways to make their Efcape * and thus the Enemy nuc 
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